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CHAPTER L 

A RETROSPECT. EARLY MOVEMENTS TOWARD UNION. 

1043-1781. 

The order of time brings ns to the most cheering act in 
the political history of mankind, when thirteen republics, of 
which at least three reached from the sea to the .Mississippi, 
formed themselves into one federal commonwealth. There 
was no revolt against the past, but a persistent and healthy 
progress. The sublime achievement was the work of a people 
led by statesmen of earnestness, perseverance, and public spirit, 
instructed by the widest experience in the forms of representa- 
tive government, and warmed by that mutual love which pro- 
ceeds from ancient connection, harmonious effort in perils, and 
common aspirations. 

Scarcely one who wished me good speed when 1 iirst es- 
sayed to trace the history of America remains to greet me 
with a welcome as I near the goal. Deeply grateful as I am 
for the friends who rise up to gladden my old age, their en- 
couragement must renew my grief for those who have gone 
before me. 

While so much is changed in the living objects of personal 
respect and affection, infinitely greater are the transformations 
in the condition of the world. Power has come to dwell with 
every people, from the Arctic sea to the Mediterranean, from 
Portugal to the borders of Russia. From end to end of the 
United States, the slave has become a freeman ; and the va- 
rious forms of bondage have disappeared from European 
Christendom. Abounding harvests of scientific discovery have 
been garnered by numberless inquisitive minds, and the wild- 
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est forces of nature Have been taugbt to become the docile 
helpmates of man. The application of steam to the purposes 
of travel on land and on water, the employment of a spark of 
light as the carrier of thought across continents and beneath 
oceans, have made of all the inhabitants of the earth one so- 
ciety. A journey round the world has become the pastime of 
a holiday vacation. The morning newspaper gathers up and 
brings us the noteworthy events of the last four-and-twenty 
hours in every quarter of the globe. All states are beginning 
to form parts of one system. The “new nations,” which 
Shakespeare’s prophetic eye saw rising on our eastern shore, 
dwell securely along two oceans, midway between their kin of 
Great Britain on the one side and the world's oldest surviving 
empire on the other. 

More than two thousand years ago it was truly said that 
the nature of justice can be more easily discerned in a state 
than in one man.* It may now be studied in the collective 
states of all the continents. The ignorance and prejudices that 
come from isolation are worn away in the conflict of the forms 
of culture. We learn to think the thought, to hope the hope 
of mankind. Former times spoke of the dawn of civilization 
in some one land ; we live in the morning of the world. Day 
by day the men who guide public affairs are arraigned before 
the judgment-seat of the race. A government which adopts 
a merely selfish policy is pronounced to bo the foe of the hu- 
man family. The statesman who founds and builds up the 
well-being of his country on justice has all the nations for a 
cloud of witnesses, and, as one of our own poets f has said, 
“ The linked hemispheres attest his deed.” lie thrills the 
world with joy; and man becomes of a nobler spirit as he 
learns to gauge his opinions and his acts by a scale commen- 
surate with his nature. 

History carries forward the study of ethics by following 
the footsteps of states from the earliest times of which there 
is a record. The individual who undertakes to capture truth 
by solitary thought loses his way in the mazes of speculation, 
or involves himself in mystic visions, so that the arms which 

* Plato in the Republic, Book ii. Bekker, III., i., 78. 

f Emerson : The Adirondacks, 248. 
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he extends to embrace what are but formless shadows return 
empty to his own breast. To find moral truth, he must study 
man in action. The laws of which reason is conscious can be 
tested best by experience; and inductions will be the more 
sure, the larger the experience from which they are drawn. 
However great may be the number of those who persuade 
themselves that there is in man nothing superior to himself, 
history interposes with evidence that tyranny and wrong lead 
inevitably to decay; that freedom and right, however hard 
may be the struggle, always prove resistless. Through this 
assurance ancient nations learn to renew their youth ; the ris- 
ing generation is incited to take a generous part in the grand 
drama of time ; and old age, staying itself upon sweet Hope 
as its companion and cherislier,* not bating a jot of courage, 
nor seeing cause to argue against the hand or the will of a 
higher power, stands waiting in the tranquil conviction that 
the path of humanity is still fresh with the dews of morning, 
that the Itedeemer of the nations liveth. 

The colonies, which became one federal republic, were 
founded by rival powers. That difference of origin and the 
consequent antagonism of interest were the motives to the first 
American union. In 1043 three New England colonies joined 
in a short-lived “ confederacy ” for mutual protection, espe- 
cially against the Dutch ; each member reserving its peculiar 
jurisdiction and government, and an equal vote in the general 
council. 

Common danger gave the next impulse to collective action. 
"Rivers, which were the convenient war-paths of the natives, 
flowed in every direction from the land of the Five Nations ; 
against whom, in 10S4, measures of defence, extending from 
North Carolina to the northern boundary of New England, 
were concerted. Later, in 1751, South Carolina joined north- 
ern colonies in a treaty with the same tribes. 

On the side of England, James II., using the simple method 
of the prerogative of an absolute king, began the suppression 
of colonial legislatures, and the consolidation of colonies under 

* y\vK(i<l ot KapSiav irdWoicra yr)poTp6<pos avvaopei iKnis. Pindar in Plato, 
Republic, Book i. Bekker, III., i., 10. 
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the rule of one governor. After the English revolution of 
1688 had gained consistency, the responsible government which 
it established would gladly have devised one uniform system 
of colonial administration ; and in 1696 the newly created board 
of trade, of which John Locke was a member, suggested the 
appointment of a captain-general of all the forces on the conti- 
nent of North America, with such power as could be exer- 
cised through the prerogative of a constitutional king. 

In 1697 William Penn appeared before the board and ad- 
vised an annual “congress” of two delegates from each one of 
the American provinces, to determine by plurality of voices 
the ways and means for supporting their union, providing for 
their safety, and regulating their commerce. 

In 1721, to ensure the needed co-operation of the colonies 
in the rivalry of England with France for North American 
territory, the plan attributed to Lord Stairs provided for a lord- 
lieutenant or captain-general over them all ; and for a general 
council to which each provincial assembly should send two of 
its members, electing one of the two in alternate years. The 
lord-lieutenant of the king, in conjunction with the general 
council on behalf of the colonies, was then to allot the quotas 
of men and money which the several assemblies were to raise 
by laws of their own. All these projects slumbered among 
heaps of neglected papers. 

On the iinal struggle between England and France, the 
zeal of the colonists surpassed that of the mother country. 
A union, proposed by Franklin in 1754, would have pre- 
served the domestic institutions of the several colonies. For 
the affairs of the whole, a governor-general was to be appoint- 
ed from England, and a legislature, in which the representa- 
tion would have borne some proportion to population, was to 
be chosen triennially by the colonies. This plan, which fore- 
shadowed the present constitution of the Dominion of Canada 
and the federation which with hope and applause was lately 
offered by rival ministries to South Africa, was at that day 
rejected by the British government with abhorrence and dis- 
dain. 

The English administration confined itself next to methods 
for obtaining a colonial revenue. For this end Lord Halifax, 
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in 1754, advised that the commander* in-chief, attended by one 
commissioner from each colony, whose election should be sub- 
ject to one negative of the king by the royal council and 
another by the royal governor, should adjust the quotas of 
each colony, which were then to be enforced by the authority 
of parliament. This plan was suppressed by impending war. 

Great Britain having, with the lavish aid of her colonies, 
driven France from Canada, needed them no more as allies in 
war. From 17b 2 to 1705 the problem was how to create a grand 
system of empire. James Otis, of Boston, would have had all 
kingdoms and all outlying possessions of the crown wrought 
into the flesh and blood and membership of one organization ; 
but this advice, which would have required home govern- 
ments for every kingdom and for every colony, and, for general 
affairs, one imperial parliament representing the whole, found 
no favor. 


In those da, vs of aristocratic rule, the forming of a grand 
plan of union was assigned by the Bedford faction to George 
Grenville, a statesman bred to the law, the impersonation of 
idolatry of the protective system as the source of British pros- 
perity, and of faith in the omnipotence of the British parlia- 
ment as the groundwork of British liberty. lie sought to 
unite the thirteen colonies in their home administration by the 


prerogative ; in their home legislation by a royal veto of acts 
of their own legislatures; in the establishment of their general 
revenue and the regulation of their commerce by acts of the 
British parliament. 

And now came into the view of the world the rare aptitude 
of the colonies for concert and organization. James Otis, in 
the general court of Massachusetts, spoke the word for an 
American congress, and in 1705 nine of the thirteen met at 


New York: the British parliament aimed at consolidating their 


administration without their own consent, and did but force 


them to unite in the denial of its power. 

The truest and greatest Englishman of that century breasted 
the heaving wave and by his own force stayed it, but only for 
the moment. An aristocratic house of commons, piqued and 
vexed at its own concession, imposed a tax on the colonies in 
the least hateful form that it could devise ; and in 1773 the 
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sound of tea-chests, falling into Boston harbor, startled the na- 
tions with the news of a united and resistant America. 

In 1774- the British parliament thought proper to punish 
Boston and attempt coercion by arms ; “ delegates of the in* 
habitants ” of twelve American colonies in a continental con- 
gress acted as one in a petition to the king. 

The petition was not received. Six months before the 
declaration of independence, Thomas Paine, in “ Common 
Sense,” had written and published to the world : “Nothing but 
a continental form of government can keep the peace of the 
continent.* Let a continental conference be lield,+ to frame 
a continental charter, drawing the line of business and juris- 
diction between members of congress and members of as- 
sembly, always remembering that our strength and happiness 
are continental, not provincial.^: The bodies chosen conform- 
ably to said charter shall be the legislators and governors of 
this continent.* We have every opportunity and every en- 
couragement to form the noblest, purest constitution on the 
face of the earth.” j| The continental convention which was 
to frame the constitution for the union was to represent both 
the colonies and the people of each colony ; its members were 
to be chosen, two by congress from the delegation of each 
colony, two by the legislature of each colony out of its own 
body, and five directly by the people. A 

Great Britain offered its transatlantic dominions no unity 
but under a parliament in which they were not represented ; 
the people of thirteen colonies by special instructions to their 
delegates in congress, on the fourth of July 1776, declared 
themselves to be states, independent and united, and began the 
search for a fitting constitution. 

In their first formative effort they missed the plain road of 
English and American experience. They had rightly been 
jealous of extending the supremacy of England, because it was 
a government outside of themselves ; they now applied that 
jealousy to one another, forgetting that the general power 

* Common Sense: original edition of 8 January 1776, p. 51. 

\ Ibid., 55. X Ibid., 56. * Ibid., 56. 

| Appendix, annexed to second edition of Common Sense, 14 February 1776. 

A Common Sense, original edition, 55. 
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would be in their own hands. J oseph Hawley of Massachu- 
setts had, in November 1775, advised annual parliaments of two 
houses ; the committee for framing the confederation, misled 
partly by the rooted distrust for which the motive had ceased, 
and partly by erudition which studied Hellenic councils and 
leagues as well as later confederacies, took for its pattern the 
constitution of the United Provinces, with one house and no 
central power of final decision. These evils were nearly fatal 
to the United Provinces themselves, although every one of 
them could be reached by a messenger within a day’s journey ; 
and here was a continent of states which could not be consulted 
without the loss of many months, and would ever tend to an- 
archy from the want of agreement in their separate delibera- 
tions. 

Hopeless of a good result from the deliberations of con- 
gress on a confederation, Edward Rutledge, in August 1776, 
in a letter to Robert R. Livingston, avowed his readiness to 
“ propose that the states should appoint a special congress, to 
be composed of new members, for this purpose.” * 

The necessities of the war called into being, north of the 
Potomac, successive conventions of a cluster of states. In Au- 
gust 1780, a convention of the New England states at Boston 
declared for a more solid and permanent union with one su- 
preme head, and u a congress competent for the government 
of all those common and national affairs which do not nor can 
come within the jurisdiction of the particular states.” At the 
same time it issued an invitation for a convention of the 
New England states, New York, and “ others that shall think 
proper to join them,” f to meet at Hartford. 

The legislature of New York approved the measure.^ 
“ Our embarrassments in the prosecution of the war,” such 
was the message of Governor George Clinton on the fourth of 
September, at the opening of the session, u are chiefly to be 
attributed to a defect of power in those who ought to exercise 
a supreme jurisdiction ; for, while congress only recommends 
and the different states deliberate upon the propriety of the 

* Rutledge to Livingston, August 1776. MS. 
f Hough’s Convention of New England States at Boston, 60, 62. 
t Duane to Washington, 19 September 1780. Letters to Washington, iii., 92. 
vot . yi — a 
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recommendation, we cannot expect a nnion of force or coun- 
cil.” The senate answered in the words of Pliilip Schuyler : 
“ ¥e perceive the defects of the present system, and the ne- 
cessity of a supreme and coercive power in the government of 
these states ; and are persuaded that, unless congress are au- 
thorized to direct uncon trollahly the operations of war and 
enabled to enforce a compliance with their requisitions, the 
common force can never be properly united.” * ** 

Meantime Alexander Hamilton in swiftness of thought 
outran all that was possible. Early in September, in a private 
letter to James Duane, then a member of congress, he took up 
the proposal, which, nearly five years before, Thomas Paine 
had made known, and advised that a convention of all the 
states should meet on the first of the following November, 
with full authority to conclude finally and set in motion a 
“ vigorous ” general confederation. f Ilis ardor would have 
surprised the people into greater happiness without giving 
them an opportunity to view and reject his project.^ 

Before the end of the year the author of “ Common Sense ” 
himself, publishing in Philadelphia a tract asserting the right 
of the United States to the vacant western territory, closed his 
argument for the “Public Good” with these words: “ I take 
the opportunity of renewing a hint which I formerly threw 
out in the pamphlet 4 Common Sense,’ and which the several 
states will, sooner or later, see the convenience, if not the ne- 
cessity, of adopting; which is, that of electing a continental 
convention, for the purpose of forming a continental constitu- 
tion, defining and describing the powers of congress. To have 
them marked out legally will give additional energy to the 
whole, and a new confidence to the several parts.” # 

“ Call a convention of the states, and establish a congress 
upon a constitutional footing,” wrote Greene, after taking 
command of the southern army, to a member of congress. || 

On the eleventh of November able representatives from 

* Hough’s Convention, 63-65. 

f Hamilton to Duane, 3 September 1780. Hamilton, i., 157. 

X Compare McHenry to Hamilton. Hamilton, i., 411. 

** Thomas Paine’s Public Good. Original edition, 38. 

jj Johnson’s Life of Greene, ii., 446. 
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each of the four New England states and New York — John 
T. Gilman of New Hampshire, Thomas Cushing, Azor Orne, 
and George Partridge of Massachusetts, William Bradford of 
Rhode Island, Eliphalet Dyer and William Williams of Con- 
necticut, John Sloss Hobart and Egbert Benson of New York 
— assembled at Hartford.* The lead in the convention was 
taken by the delegates from New York, Hobart, a judge of its 
supreme court, and Benson, its attorney-general.f At their 
instance it was proposed, as a foundation for a safe system of 
finance, to provide by taxes or duties a certain and inalien- 
able revenue, to discharge the interest on any funded part of 
the public debt, and on future loans. As it had proved im- 
possible to get at the valuation of lands, congress should be 
empowered to apportion taxes on the states according to their 
number of inhabitants, black as well as white. They then 
prepared a circular letter to all the states, in which they said : 
“ Our embarrassments arise from a defect in the present gov- 
ernment of the United States. All government supposes the 
power of coercion ; this power, however, never did exist in the 
general government of the continent, or has never been exer- 
cised. Under these circumstances, the resources and force of 
the country can never be properly united and drawn forth. 
The states individually considered, while they endeavor to 
retain too much of their independence, may finally lose the 
wdiole. By the expulsion of the enemy we may be emanci- 
pated from the tyranny of Great Britain ; we shall, however, 
be without a solid hope of peace and freedom unless we are 
properly cemented among ourselves.” 

The proceedings of this convention were sent to every state 
in the union, to Washington, and to congress. $ They were 
read in congress on the twelfth of December 1780; and were 

* The names of all the delegates are given in Papers of the Old Congress, 
xxxiii., 391, MS. 

f That New York took the lead appears from comparison of the message of 
Clinton in September and the circular letter of the convention ; and from the 
public tribute of Hamilton to the Now York delegates in the presence of Hobart. 
Hamilton, ii., 3G0. 

t Papers of the Old Congress, xxxiii., 391, containing copies of the credentials 
of the commissioners, the resolutions of the convention, and its letters to the 
several states, to congress, and to Washington. MS. 
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referred to a committee of five, on which were John Wither- 
spoon and James Madison,* the master and his pupil. In the 
same days Pennsylvania instructed its delegates in congress 
that imposts on trade were absolutely necessary ; and, in order 
to prevent any state from taking advantage of a neighbor, 
congress should recommend to the several states in union a 
system of imposts. f Before the end of 1780 the legislative 
council and general assembly of New Jersey, while they in- 
sisted “ that the rights of every state in the union should be 
strictly maintained,” declared tlrat “ congress represent the 
federal republic.” X Thus early was that name applied to the 
United States. Both branches of the legislature of New York, 
which at that time was “ as well disposed a state as any in the 
union,” # approved the proceedings of the convention as pro- 
moting the interest of J be continent. || 

With the year 1781, when the ministry of Great Britain 
believed themselves in possession of the three southernmost 
states and were cheering Cornwallis to complete his glory by 
the conquest of Virginia ; when congress was confessedly with- 
out the means to recover the city of New York ; when a large 
contingent from France was at Newport, serious efforts for 
the creation of a federal republic began, and never ceased until 
it was established. The people of New York, from motives 
of the highest patriotism, had already ceded its claims to west- 
ern lands. The territory north-west of the Ohio, which Vir- 
ginia had conquered, was on the second of January A surren- 
dered to the United States of America. For this renunciation 
one state and one state only had made delay. On the twenty- 
ninth, congress received the news so long anxiously waited for, 
that Maryland by a resolution of both branches of her legis- 
lature had acceded to the confederation, seven members only 
in the house voting in the negative. Duane, who had been 
taught by Washington that “ greater powers to congress were 
indispensably necessary to the well-being and good government 

* Endorsement by Charles Thomson, secretary of congress. MS. 

f Journals o £ Assembly, 664. 

% Representation and Remonstrance, printed in Mulford’s New Jersey, 469 
470. * Washington to Jefferson, 1 August 1786. Sparks, ix., 186. 

H Journals of Assembly, 91, 93. 

A Journal of Virginia House of Delegates, 79. 
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of public affairs,” * instantly addressed him: “Let us devote 
this day to joy and congratulation, since by the accomplishment 
of our federal union we are become a nation. In a political 
view it is of more real importance than a victory over all our 
enemies. We shall not fail of taking advantage of the favor- 
able temper of the states and recommending for ratification 
such additional articles as will give vigor and authority to gov- 
ernment.” f The enthusiasm of the moment could not hide 
the truth, that without amendments the new system would 
struggle vainly for life. Washington answered: “Our affairs 
will not put on a different aspect unless congress is vested with, 
or will assume, greater powers than they exert at present.” J 
To John Sullivan of New Hampshire, another member of 
congress, Washington wrote : “ I never expect to see a happy 
termination of the war, nor great national concerns well con- 
ducted in peace, till there is something more than a recom- 
mendatory power in congress. The last words, therefore, of 
my letter and the first wish of my heart concur in favor of 
it.” * 

The legislature of Maryland swiftly transformed its resolu- 
tion into an act. The delegates having full authority, in the 
presence of congress, on the first day of March, subscribed the 
articles of confederation, and its complete, formal, and final 
ratification by all the United States was announced to the pub- 
lic ; to the executives of the several states; to the American 
ministers in Europe, and through them to the courts at which 
they resided; to the minister plenipotentiary of France in 
America ; to the commander-in-chief, and through him to the 
army. || Clinton communicated “ the important event ” to the 
legislature of New York, adding : “ This great national com- 
pact establishes our union.” A But the completion of the con- 
federation was the instant revelation of its insufficiency, and 
the summons to the people of America to form a better con- 
stitution. 

* Washington to James Duane, 26 December 1780. MS. 

f James Duane to Washington, 29 January 1781. 

% Washington to Duane, 19 February 1781. 

* Washington to Sullivan, 4 February 1781. Sparks, vii., 402. 

| Journals of Congress, iii., 581, 582, 591. 

A Journal of New York Assembly, for 19 March 1781. 
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Washington rejoiced that Virginia had relinquished her 
claim to the land south of the great lakes and north-west of 
the Ohio, which, he said, “ for fertility of soil, pleasantness of 
climate, and other natural advantages, is equal to any known 
tract of country of the same extent in the universe.” He 
was pleased that Maryland had acceded to the confederation; 
but he saw no ground to rest satisfied. 

On taking command of the army in Massachusetts in 1775, 
he at once discriminated between the proper functions of indi- 
vidual colonies and “ that power and weight which ought of 
right to belong only to the whole ; ” f and he applied to Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, then in congress, for aid in establishing the 
distinction. In the following years he steadily counselled the 
formation of one continental army. As a faithful laborer in 
the cause, as a man injuring his private estate without the 
smallest personal advantage, as one who wished the prosperity 
of America most devoutly, he in the last days of 1778 had 
pleaded with the statesmen of Virginia for that which to him 
was more than life. He called on Benjamin Harrison, then 
speaker of the house of delegates, on Mason, Wythe, Jefferson, 
Nicholas, Pendleton, and Nelson, “not to be satisfied with 
places in their own state while the common interests of Ameri- 
ca were mouldering and sinking into irretrievable ruin, but to 
attend to the momentous concerns of an empire.” j; “ Till 
the great national interest is fixed upon a solid basis,” so he 
wrote, in March 1779, to George Mason, “ I lament the fatal 
policy of the states of employing their ablest men at home. 
How useless to put in fine order the smallest parts of a clock 
unless the great spring which is to set the whole in motion is 
well attended to ! Let this voice call forth you, Jefferson, and 
others to save their country.” # But now, with deeper emo- 
tion, he turns to his own state as he had done in the gloomy 
winter of 1778. He has no consolation but in the hope of a 
good federal government. His growing desire has the charac- 
ter of the forces of nature, which from the opening year in- 
crease in power till the earth is renewed. 


* Washington to Sullivan, 4 February 1781. Sparks, vii., 400. 
f Washington to Richard H. Lee, 29 August 1775. Sparks, iii., 68, 69. 
t Sparks, vi., 150. * See above, v., 298, 319. 
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A constant, close observer of what was clone by Virginia, 
he held in mind that on the twenty-fourth day of December 
1779, on occasion of some unwise proceedings of congress, she 
had resolved “ that the legislature of this commonwealth are 
greatly alarmed at the assumption of power lately exercised by 
congress. While the right of recommending measures to each 
state by congress is admitted, we contend for that of judging 
of their utility and expediency, and of course either to approve 
or reject. Making any state answerable for not agreeing to 
any of its recommendations would establish a dangerous prece- 
dent, against the authority of the legislature and the sovereignty 
of the separate states.” * 

This interposition of the Virginia legislature so haunted 
Washington’s mind that he felt himself more particularly im- 
pelled to address with freedom men of whose abilities and judg- 
ments he wished to avail himself. lie thoroughly understood 
the obstinacy and strength of opinion which he must encounter 
and overcome. Ilis native state, reaching to the Mississippi and 
dividing the South from the North, held, from its geographical 
place, its numbers, and the influence of its statesmen, a power 
of obstructing union such as belonged to no other state, lie 
must persuade it to renounce some share of its individual sov- 
ereignty and forego “ the liberty to reject or alter any act of 
congress which in a full representation of states has been sol- 
emnly debated and decided on,” f or there is no hope of con- 
solidating the union. Ilis position was one of extreme deli- 
cacy ; for he was at the head of the army which could alone 
be employed to enforce the requisitions of congress. lie there- 
fore selected, as the Virginians to whom he could safely ad- 
dress himself, the three great civilians whom that common- 
wealth had appointed to codify its laws and adapt them to the 
new state of society consequent on independence, Jefferson, 
its governor, Pendleton, the president of its court of appeals, 
and Wythe, its spotless chancellor. \ 

* Journal of House of Delegates of Virginia, for 24 December 1770, 108. 

f Washington to James Duane, 2 0 December 1780. 

% Washington to Jefferson, Pendleton, and Wythe, Madison Papers, 83, Gil- 
pin’s edition. The date of the letter is not given. It was written soon after the 
accession of Maryland to the confederation ; probably in February, before the mid- 
dle of the month, which was the time fixed for his departure from New Windsor 
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“ The alliance of the states,” he said, “ is now complete. 
If the powers granted to the respective body of the states are 
inadequate, the defects should be considered and remedied. 
Danger may spring from delay ; good will result from a timely 
application of a remedy. The present temper of the states is 
friendly to the establishment of a lasting union ; the moment 
should be improved ; if sulfered to pass away it may never 
return, and, after gloriously and successfully contending against 
the usurpations of Britain, we may fall a prey to our own fol- 
lies and disputes.” He argued for the power of compelling 
the states to comply with the requisitions for men and money 
agreeably to their respective quotas ; adding : “ It would give 
me concern should it be thought of me that I am desirous of 
enlarging the powers of congress unnecessarily ; I declare to 
God, my only aim is the general good.” And he promised 
to make his views known to others besides the three. 

His stepson, John Parke Custis, who was just entering into 
public life, he thus instructed : “ The fear of giving sufficient 
powers to congress is futile. Under its present constitution, 
each assembly will be annihilated, and we must once more 
return to the government of Great Britain, and be made to 
kiss the rod preparing for our correction. A nominal head, 
which at present is but another name for congress, will no 
longer do. That honorable body, after hearing the interests 
and views of the several states fairly discussed and explained 
by their respective representatives, must dictate, and not merely 
recommend.” * 

To another Virginian, Joseph Jones of King George coun- 
ty, whom he regarded with sincere affection and perfect trust, 
he wrote : “Without a controlling power in congress it will 
be impossible to carry on the war ; and we shall speedily be 

for Newport. The dates of the letters of 1781, informing him of the accession 
of Maryland, were, from Duane, 29 January, MS. ; from Sullivan, 29 January, MS. ; 
from Matthews, 30 January. Letters to Washington, iii., 218. Washington’s 
answer to Sullivan is 4 February, Sparks, vii., 402; to Matthews, 14 February. 
u The confederation being now closed will, I trust, enable congress to speak de- 
cisively in their requisitions,” etc. MS. On the evening of the fourteenth, Wash- 
ington was preparing to leave for Newport ; an unexpected letter from llocham- 
beau detained him in camp till the second of March. Sparks, vii., 446, note. 

* Washington to John Parke Custis, 28 February 1781. Sparks, vii., 440-444. 
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thirteen distinct states, each pursuing its local interests, till 
they are annihilated in a general crash. The fable of the 
bunch of sticks may well be applied to us.” ' x * In a like strain 
he addressed other trusty correspondents and friends, f His 
wants as commander-in-chief did not confine his attention to 
the progress of the war ; he aimed at nothing less than an en- 
during government for all times of war and peace. 

As soon as the new form of union was proclaimed, congress 
saw its want of real authority, and sought a way to remedy the 
defect. A report by Madison, from a committee, J was com- 
pleted on the twelfth and read in congress on the sixteenth of 
March ; and this was its reasoning : “ The articles of confeder- 
ation, which declare that every state shall abide by the deter- 
minations of congress, imply a general power vested in con- 
gress to enforce them and carry them into effect. The United 
States in congress assembled, being desirous as far as possible 
to cement and invigorate the federal union, recommend to the 
legislature of every state to give authority to employ the force 
of the United States as well by sea as by land to compel the 
states to fulfil their federal engagements.” # 

Madison enclosed to J efferson a copy of his report, and, on 
account of the delicacy and importance of the subject, ex- 
pressed a wish for his judgment on it before it should undergo 
the final decision of congress. Ao direct reply from him is 
preserved, || bat Joseph Jones, who, after a visit to Richmond, 

* Washington to Joseph Jones, 24 March 1781. MS. 

f Compare his letters to R. it. Livingston of New York, HI January 1781 — 
Sparks, vii., 391 ; to John Sullivan of New Hampshire, 4 February 1781 — Sparks 
vii., 401, 402; to John Matthews of South Carolina, 14 February 1781, MS.; to 
James Duane of New York, 19 February 1781, MS.; to Philip Schuyler of New 
York, 20 February 1781, MS. ; to John Parke Custis of Virginia, 28 February 
1781 — Sparks, vii., 412; to William Gordon, in Massachusetts, 9 March 1781 — 
Sparks, vii., 448; to Joseph Jones of King George, Virginia, 24 March 1781, MS.; 
to John Armstrong of Pennsylvania, 26 March 17S1 — Sparks, vii., 403. 

| Reports of committees on increasing the powers of congress, p. 19. MS. 

# Madison Papers, Gilpin’s edition, 88-90. Reports of committees, 20, 22. 
MS. Madison was a member of the committee to which were referred the papers 
from the Hartford convention of November 1780. That committee, on the six- 
teenth of February 1781, made a report, which was referred back to it. Whether 
Madison’s report of the twelfth of March proceeded from that committee, the im- 
perfect record does not show. 

None of the letters of Jefferson to Madison of this year have been preserved. 
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was again in Philadelphia about the middle of May, gave to 
Madison a copy of the letter of "Washington to Jefferson and 
his two associates.* There were no chances that the proposal 
of Madison would be approved by any one state, yet on the 
second of May it was referred to a grand committee ; that is, 
to a committee of one from each state.f On the eighteenth 
the Chevalier de la Luzerne, then the French minister in 
America, sent this dispatch to Vergennes : “ There is a feeling 
to reform the constitution of congress ; but the articles of con- 
federation, defective as they are, cost a year and a half of labor 
and of debates ; a change will not encounter less difficulty, and 
it appears to me there is more room for desire than for hope.” J 
Even while he was writing, the movement for reform re- 
ceived a new impulse. In a pamphlet dated the twenty-fourth, 
and dedicated to the congress of the United States of America 
and to the assembly of the state of Pennsylvania, William 
Barton # insisted that congress should u not be left with the 
mere shadow of sovereign authority, without the right of 
exacting obedience to their ordinances, and destitute of the 
means of executing their resolves.” To remedy this evil he 
did not look to congress itself, but “ indicated the necessity of 
their calling a continental convention, for the express purpose 
of ascertaining, defining, enlarging, and limiting the duties 
and powers of their constitution.” || This is the third time 
that the suggestion of a general constituent convention was 
brought before the country by the press of Philadelphia. 


* Madison Papers, Gilpin’s edition, 81. 

f Reports of committees on increasing the powers of congress, 22. MS. 

t Luzerne to Vcrgennes, 18 May 1781. MS. 

# Not by Peiatiah Webster, as stated by Madison. Madison Papers, Gilpin’s 
edition, 706; Elliot’s stereotyped reprint, 117. First: at a later period, Webster 
collected his pamphlets in a volume, and this odc is not among them ; a dis- 
claimer which, under the circumstances, is conclusive. The style of this pamphlet 
of 1781 is totally unlike the style of Peiatiah Webster. Through my friend F. 
D. Stone of Philadelphia I have seen the bill for printing the pamphlet; it was 
made out against William Barton and paid by him. Further: Barton from time 
to time wrote pamphlets, of which, on a careful comparison, the style, language, 
and forms of expression are found to correspond to this pamphlet published in 
1781. Without doubt it was written by William Barton. 

|J Observations on the Nature and Use of Paper Credit, etc., Philadelphia, 
1781, 37. The preface of the pamphlet is dated 24 May 1781. 
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The grand committee of thirteen delayed their report till 
the twentieth of July, and then only expressed a wish to give 
congress power in time of war to lay an embargo at least for 
sixty days, and to appoint receivers of the money of the United 
States as soon as collected by state officers. By their advice 
the business was then referred to a committee of three.* 

Day seemed to break when, on the twentieth of July, Ed- 
mund Randolph, who had just brought from Virginia the 
news of its disposition to strengthen the general government, 
Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut, and James M. Varnum of 
Rhode Island, three of the ablest lawyers in their states, were 
selected to “ prepare an exposition of the confederation, to 
devise a plan for its complete execution, and to present sup- 
plemental articles.” f 

In support of the proceedings of congress, Hamilton, during 
July and August, published a series of papers which lie called 
“ The Continental ist.” “ There is hardly a man,” said he, 
“who will not acknowledge the confederation unequal to a 
vigorous prosecution of the war, or to the preservation of the 
union in peace. The federal government, too weak at first, 
will continually grow weaker.” J “Already some of the 
states have evaded or refused the demands of congress ; the 
currency is depreciated ; public credit is at the lowest ebb ; our 
army deficient in numbers and unprovided with everything; 
the enemy making an alarming progress in the southern states; 
Cornwallis still formidable to Virginia. As in explanation of 
our embarrassments nothing can be alleged to the disaffection 
of the people, we must have recourse to impolicy and misman- 
agement in their rulers. We ought, therefore, not only to 
strain every nerve to render the present campaign as decisive 
as possible, but we ought, without delay, to enlarge the powers 
of congress. Every plan of which this is not the foundation 
will be illusory. The separate exertions of the states will 
never suffice. Nothing but a well-proportioned exertion of 
the resources for the whole, under the direction of a common 


* Report of the grand committee. MS. 
f Report of the committee of three. 

\ Contincntalist. Reprinted in J. C. Hamilton’s edition of the Federalist, 
cxl., cxli., cxlv., cxlvi., cxlvii., cxlviii. 
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council with power sufficient to give efficacy to their resolu- 
tions, can preserve us from being a conquered people now, or 
can make us a happy one hereafter.” 

The committee of three, Randolph, Ellsworth, and Yar- 
num, made their report on the twenty-second of August. 
They declined to prepare an exposition of the confederation, 
because such a comment would be voluminous if co-extensive 
with the subject ; and, in the enumeration of powers, omissions 
would become an argument against their existence. With pro- 
fessional exactness they explained in twenty-one cases the 
“manner” in which “the confederation required execution.” 
As to delinquent states, they advised, “ That — as America be- 
came a confederate republic to crush the present and future 
foes of her independence ; as of this republic a general coun- 
cil is a necessary organ ; and as, without the extension of its 
power, war may receive a fatal inclination and peace be ex- 
posed to daily convulsions — it be resolved to recommend to 
the several states to authorize the United States in congress 
assembled to lay embargoes and prescribe rules for impressing 
property in time of war; to appoint collectors of taxes re- 
quired by congress ; to admit new states with the consent of 
any dismembered state; ; to establish a consular system without 
reference to the states individually ; to distrain the property of 
a state delinquent in its assigned proportion of men and money; 
and to vary the rules of suffrage in congress so as to decide 
the most important questions by the agreement of two thirds 
of the United States.” * 

It was further proposed to make a representation to the 
several states of the necessity for these supplemental powers, 
and of pursuing in their development one uniform plan. 

At the time when this report was made the country was 
rousing its energies for a final campaign. New England with 
its militia assisted to man the lines near New York ; the com- 
mander-in-chief with liis army had gone to meet Cornwallis in 
Yirginia; and Greene was recovering the three southernmost 
states. Few persons in that moment of suspense cared to read 
the political essays of Hamilton, and he hastened to take part 
in the war under the command of Lafayette. The hurry of 

* Reports on increasing the powers of congress. 
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crowded Lours left no opportunity for deliberation on tlie re- 
form of tlie constitution. Moreover, the committee of three, 
while they recognised the duty of obedience on the part of the 
states to the requisitions of congress, knew no way to force 
men into the ranks of the army, or distrain the property of a 
state. There could be no coercion ; for every state was a de- 
linquent. Had it been otherwise, tlie coercion of a state by 
force of arms is civil war, and, from tlie weakness of the con- 
federacy and the strength of organization of each separate 
state, the attempt at coercion would have been disunion. 

Yet it was necessary for the public mind to pass through 
this process of reasoning. The conviction that the confederacy 
could propose no remedy for its weakness but the impractica- 
ble one of the coercion of sovereign states compelled the search 
for a really efficient and more humane form of government. 
Meantime the report of .Randolph, Ellsworth, and Varnurn, 
which was the result of the deliberations of nearly eight 
months, fell to the ground. We shall not have to wait long 
for a word from Washington ; and, when he next speaks, he 
will propose u a new constitution.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


TOE STRUGGLE FOR REVENUE. 


1781-1782. 


Sciiuyler liad been led by liis own experience to perceive 
tbe necessity for tlie states to surrender some part of tlieir 
sovereignty, and “ adopt another system of government.” On 
the twenty -first of January 1781 he moved in the senate of 
Flew York to request the eastern states to join in an early 
convention, which should form a perpetual league of incorpo- 
ration, subservient, however, to the common interest of all the 
states; invite others to accede to it; erect Vermont into a 
state ; devise a fund for the redemption of the common debts ; 
substitute a permanent and uniform system for temporary 
expedients ; and invest the confederacy with powers of coer- 


cion. 


* 


“We stand ready on our part to confer adequate powers 
on congress,” was the message of both houses to that body in 
a letter of the fifth of February, written in the name of the 
state by their joint committee, on which were Schuyler and 
Benson, f 

Washington had been taught by his earliest observation as 
general, and had often declared the indispensable necessity of 
more responsibility and permanency in the executive bodies. \ 
The convention at Boston of August 1780 had recommended 


* Schuyler to Washington, 21 January 1781. Letters to Washington, iii., 213. 
f Letter from the state of New York to congress, 5 February 1781. Papers of 
Old Congress, lxvii., 844. MS. A copy of the letter was sent to Washington by 
Clinton, 14 February 1781. Letters to Washington, xlvi., 172. MS. 
f Washington to Duane, 26 December 1780. 
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“ a permanent system for tlie several departments.” * Hamil- 
ton “was among the first who were convinced that their ad- 
ministration by single men was essential to the proper manage- 
ment of affairs.” f On the tenth of January 1781, congress 
initiated a reform by establishing a department of foreign 
affairs but more than eight months elapsed before it was 
filled by Robert R. Livingston. 

There was the most pressing need of a minister of war. 
After tedious rivalries and delays, Benjamin Lincoln was 
elected ; but he did not enter upon the office till near the 
end of November, when the attempt of Great Britain to sub- 
jugate America had ceased. 

For the treasury, John Sullivan suggested to Washington 
the name of Hamilton.* How far Hamilton had made a 
study of finance, Washington did not know; but lie said: 
“Few of his age have a more general knowledge, and no one 
is more firmly engaged in the cause, or exceeds him in probity 
and sterling virtue.” |] In February the choice fell on Robert 
Morris, and unanimously, except that Massachusetts abstained 
from the ballot, A Samuel Adams preferring the old system of 
committees. 0 

While Morris delayed his acceptance, Hamilton, who had 
been the first to present his name for the place, opened a cor- 
respondence with him. “A national debt,” he wrote, “if it is 
not excessive, will be a national blessing, a powerful cement of 
union, a necessity for keeping up taxation, and a spur to in- 
dustry.” J He recommended a national bank, with a capital 
of ten or fifteen millions of dollars, to be paid two sixths in 
specie, one sixth in bills or securities on good European funds, 
and three sixths in good landed security. It was to be erected 
into a legal corporation for thirty years, during which no 

* Hough’s edition of Convention at Boston, 3-9 August 1780, 51. 

f Hamilton to Robert Morris, SO April 1781; Hamilton, i., 223 ; to Duane, 
3 September 1780. Ibid., i., 154. 

t Journals of Congress, iii. , 564. 

* Sullivan to Washington, 29 January 1781. MS. 

| Washington to Sullivan, 4 February 1781. Sparks, vii., 399. 

A Journals of Congress, iii., 580. 

Q Luzerne to Vcrgcnnes, 25 March 1781. Partly printed in Sparks, vii., 400. 

$ Hamilton, i., 257. 
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other bank, public or private, was to be permitted. Its capi- 
tal and deposits were to be exempt from taxation, and the 
United States, collectively and particularly, and conjointly 
with the private proprietors, were to become responsible 
for all its transactions. Its sources of profit were to be the 
sole right of issuing a currency for the United States equal 
in amount to the whole capital of the bank ; loans at a rate 
not exceeding eight per cent ; discount of bills of exchange ; 
contracts with the French government for the supply of its 
fleets and armies in America, with the United States for the 
supply of their army ; dealings in real estates, especially, with 
its large capital, buying at favorable opportunities the real 
estates of men who, having rendered themselves odious, would 
be obliged to leave the country. Another source of immense 
gain, contingently even of one hundred per cent, was to be a 
contract with the United States for taking up all their paper 
emissions. Incidentally, Hamilton expressed his u wish to see 
a convention of all the states, with full power to alter and 
amend, finally and irrevocably, the present futile and senseless 
confederation.” * 

This communication led to the closest relations between 
Hamilton and Robert Morris ; but, vehement as was the char- 
acter of the older man, his schemes fell far short of the daring 
suggestions of his young counsellor. On the fourteenth of 
May, Morris was installed as the superintendent of finance, 
and three days later he laid before congress his plan for a 
national bank, f Its capital was to be four hundred thousand 
dollars in gold and silver, with power of increase at discretion ; 
its notes were to form the currency of the country, and be re- 
ceivable as specie for duties and taxes by every state and by 
the United States. Authority to constitute the company a 
legal body not being granted by the articles of confederation, 
Morris submitted that congress should apply to the states for 
the power of incorporating a bank and prohibiting all other 
banks. £ 

On the twenty-sixth, congress, without waiting to hear the 

* Hamilton, i., 223-25*7. 

f Journals of Congress, iii., 624; Diplomatic Correspondence, vii., 444-449. 

X R. Morris to congress, 1*7 May 1781. Diplomatic Correspondence, xi., 364. 
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voices of the states, resolved that the bank should be incorpo- 
rated so soon as the subscription should be tilled and officers 
chosen. This vote was carried by New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, and the live southernmost states, Massachusetts being in 
the negative, Pennsylvania divided, and Madison alone of the 
four members from Virginia opposing it as not within the 
powers of the confederation. 

From the want of a valuation of private lands and build- 
ings, congress had not even the right to apportion requisitions. 
The five states which met at Hartford had suggested for the 
United States an impost as a source of revenue. New Jersey 
and North Carolina suffered from the legislation of the neigh- 
boring states, which were the natural channels of a part of 
their foreign trade: on the third of February 1781, Wither- 
spoon and Burke, their representatives in congress, reviving an 
amendment to the articles of confederation proposed by New 
Jersey in 1778,* moved to vest in the United States the power 
of regulating commerce according to u the common interest,” 
and, under restrictions calculated to soothe state jealousies, 
the exclusive right of laying duties upon imported articles. 
This motion, which was a memorable step toward union, failed 
of success ; f and on the same day congress contented itself 
with asking of the states, as an “ indispensable necessity,” the 
power to levy a duty of five per cent ad valorem on all im- 
ports, with no permanent exemptions except of wool cards 
and cotton cards, and wire for making them. This first scheme 
of duties on foreign commerce sought to foster American in- 
dustry by the free admission of materials necessary to the 
manufacturer. 

The letter of the fffth of February from the state of New 
York was met on its way by the vote of congress of the third. 
In March, New York granted the duties, to “ be collected in 
such manner and by such officers as congress should direct.” X 
Connecticut had acted a month earlier at a special session 
called by Governor Trumbull, but had limited its grant to the 
end of the third year after the war. # New Hampshire fol- 

* Journals of Congress, ii., 604. f Ibid., iii., 573. 

X Papers of Old Congress, lxxv. 

# Journals of Congress, iii., 594, 600. Papers of Old Congress, lxxv. MS. 

voc vi. — 4 
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lowed in tlie first week of April.* Massachusetts delayed its 
consent till the next year, and then reserved to itself the ap- 
pointment of the collectors. 

Outside of the five states which met at Hartford, the first 
to agree to the new demand were Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey.! The general assembly of Virginia, which was to have 
met in Bichmond on tlie seventh of May, was chased by the 
enemy to Charlottesville, where it elected Benjamin Harrison 
its speaker, and where John Taylor of Caroline,! according to 
order, presented a bill to enable the United States to levy the 
needed duty. Fleeing beyond the mountains, they completed 
the act at Staunton. The grant, of which Harrison had been 
the great promoter,* was restricted neither as to time nor as 
to form. || Early in September, North Carolina adopted the 
measure ; A Delaware in November ; South Carolina in Feb- 
ruary 1782 ; and Maryland in its following April session. The 
consent of Georgia was confidently expected. 

After the surrender of Cornwallis, the legislature of New 
York once more declared the readiness of their state to com- 
ply with any measures to render the union of the United States 
more intimate, and to contribute their proportion of well-estab- 
lished funds. () This alacrity Clinton, on the twenty-fourth of 
November, reported to congress as the highest “evidence of a 
sincere disposition in the state to promote the common inter- 
est.”! 

Meantime the subscriptions to the bank languished, and 
Morris thought fit to apply to John Jay for money from the 
court of Madrid for its benefit, saying : “ I am determined 
that the bank shall be well supported until it can support itself, 
and then it will support us.”! But there was no ray of hope 

* Papers of Old Congress, lxxiv., 9. MS. 

f Dallas’s Laws of Pennsylvania, i., 890. The act was of 5 April 1781. 
Journals of Congress, iii., 632. The act of New Jersey was passed 2 June 1781. 
Wilson’s Acts of New Jersey, 191. 

% Journal of House of Delegates, 30 May 1781. 

* Harrison to Washington 31 March 1783. 

0 Papers of Old Congress, lxxv., 359. Hening’s Statutes at Large, x., 409. 

A Papers of Old Congress, lxxvi., 91. Journals of Congress, iii., 674. 

() Papers of Old Congress, lxvii., 438. MS. 

J Ibid., 443. $ Morris to Jay, 13 July 1781. Dip. Cor., vii., 440 
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from that quarter. Though so late as October 1781 the sub- 
scription amounted to no more than seventy thousand dollars,* 
he was yet able to prevail with congress, on the thirty-first 
day of December, to incorporate the bank “ forever ” by the 
name of the Bank of North America; but it was not to exer- 
cise powers in any one of the United States repugnant to the 
laws or constitution of that state, f But for this restriction 
Madison would have seen in the ordinance “ a precedent of 
usurpation.”:): 

The bank still wanted capital. During the autumn of 1781 
a remittance in specie of nearly five hundred thousand dollars 
had been received from the king of France, and brought to 
Philadelphia. In January 1782, Morris, with no clear warrant, 
subscribed all of this sum that remained in the treasury, being 
about two hundred and fifty -four thousand dollars, to the stock 
of the bank,* which was thus nursed into life by the public 
moneys. In return, it did very little, and could do very little, 
for the United States. Its legal establishment was supported 
by a charter from the state of Massachusetts, in March 1782; 
by an act of recognition from Pennsylvania in March, and a 
charter on the first of April ; and ten days later by a charter 
from New York. The final proviso of the New York charter 
was, “ that nothing in this act contained shall be construed to 
imply any right or power in the United States in congress 
assembled to create bodies politic, or grant letters of incorpo- 
ration in any case whatsoever.” [ The acts of Pennsylvania 
were repealed in 1785. Delaware gave a charter in 1786. 

The confederacy promised itself a solid foundation for 
a system of finance from a duty on imports. Through the 
press, Hamilton now pleads for vesting congress with full 
power of regulating trade ; and he contrasts the u prospect of 
a number of petty states, jarring, jealous, and perverse, fluctu- 
ating and unhappy at home, weak by their dissensions in the 
eyes of other nations,” with the “ noble and magnificent per- 
spective of a great federal republic.” 

* Life of Morris, 81. 

f Ordinance to incorporate, etc. Journals of Congress, iii., 706, 707. 

% Gilpin, 105. 

** From the narrative of Robert Morris in Life of Morris, 90. 

| Jones & Varick’s edition of Laws of New York, 1789, 77. 
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It is the glory of New York that its legislature was the 
first to impart the sanction of a state to the great conception 
of a federal convention to frame a constitution for the United 
States. On the report of a committee of which Madison was 
the head, congress, in May 1782, took into consideration the 
desperate condition of the finances of the country, and divided 
between four of its members the office of explaining the com- 
mon danger to every state.* At the request of the delegation 
wliicli repaired to the North, Clinton convened an extra ses- 
sion of the senate and assembly of New York at Poughkeepsie, 
where, in July, they received from the committee of congress 
a full communication f “ on the necessity of providing for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war.” 

The legislature had been in session for a week when Ham- 
ilton, who for a few months filled the office of United States 
receiver of revenue for his state, repaired to Poughkeepsie 
“ to second the views ” of his superior. In obedience to in- 
structions, he strongly represented “ the necessity of solid ar- 
rangements of finance ; ” but he went to the work “ without 
very sanguine expectations,” for he believed that, “ whatever 
momentary effort the legislature might make, very little would 
be done till the entire change of the present system ; ” and, 
before this could be effected, 4< mountains of prejudice and par- 
ticular interest were to be levelled.” $ 

On the nineteenth, three days after his arrival, on the mo- 
tion of Schuyler, his father-in-law, who was ever constant in 
support of a national system, the senate resolved itself into 
“a committee of the whole on the state of the nation.” From 
its deliberations on two successive days a series of resolutions 
proceeded, which, as all agree, Hamilton drafted, and which, 
after they had been considered by paragraphs, were unanimously 
adopted by the senate. The house concurred in them with- 
out amendment and with equal unanimity. These resolutions 
as they went forth from the legislature find in the public ex- 
perience “ the strongest reason to apprehend from a continu- 
ance of the present constitution of the continental government 

a subversion of public credit,” and a danger “ to the safety and 

0 

* Journals of Congress, 22 May and 15 and 18 July 1782. 
f Clinton’s message of 11 July 1782. \ Hamilton, i., 286, 288 
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independence of the states.” They repeat the words of the 
Hartford convention and of Clinton, that the radical source of 
the public embarrassments had been the want of sufficient 
power in congress, particularly the power of providing for 
itself a revenue, which could not be obtained by partial delib- 
erations of the separate states. For these reasons the legis- 
lature of New York invite congress for the common welfare 
“ to recommend and each state to adopt the measure of as- 
sembling a general convention of the states specially authorized 
to revise and amend the confederation, reserving a right to the 
respective legislatures to ratify their determinations.” * These 
resolutions the governor of New York was requested to trans- 
mit to congress and to the executive of every state. 

The legislature held a conference with Hamilton, as the 
receiver of revenue, but without permanent results ; and it in- 
cluded him “ pretty unanimously” in its appointment of dele- 
gates to congress for the ensuing year. On the fourth of 
August the resolutions for a federal convention were commu- 
nicated by Clinton without a word of remark to the congress 
then in session. There, on the fifteenth, thev were referred 
to a grand committee ; but there is no evidence that that con- 
gress proceeded to its election. 

In his distress for money, Morris solicited a new French 
loan of twenty millions of livres. The demand was excessive : 
the king, however, consented to a loan of six millions for the 
year 1783, of which Franklin immediately received one tenth 
part. “ You will take care,” so Y ergennes wrote to Luzerne, 
“not to leave them any hope that the king can make them 
further advances or guarantee for them new loans from others ; ” 
and he complained that the United States did not give suffi- 
cient proofs of their readiness to create the means for meeting 
their debts. f 

On the twenty -fourth of December the French auxiliary 
forces in the United States, except one regiment which soon 
followed, embarked at Boston for the West Indies. The affec- 
tions, the gratitude, the sympathy, the hopes of America fol- 
lowed the French officers as they left her shores. What 

* MS. copy of the Journals of the Senate and Assembly of New York for the 
session of July 1782. f Vergenues to Luzerne, 21 December 1782. 
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boundless services they had rendered in the establishment of 
her independence ! What creative ideas they were to carry 
home ! How did they in later wars defy death in all climes, 
from San Domingo to Moscow and to the Nile, always ready 
to bleed for their beautiful land, often yielding up their lives 
for liberty ! Kochambeau, who was received with special honor 
by Louis XVI., through a happy accident escaped the perils of 
the revolution, and lived to be more than fourscore years of 
age. Viomenil, his second in command, was mortally wounded 
while defending his king in the palace of the Tuileries. Do 
Grasse died before a new war broke out. For more than fifty 
years Lafayette — in the states general, in convention, in legis- 
lative assemblies, at the head of armies, in exile, in cruel and 
illegal imprisonment, in retirement, in his renewed public life, 
the emancipator of slaves, the apostle of free labor, the dearest 
guest of America — remained to his latest hour the true and 
the ever hopeful representative of loyalty to the cause of lib- 
erty. The Viscount de Noailles, who so gladly assisted to 
build in America the home of human freedom for comers from 
all nations, was destined to make the motion which in one 
night swept from his own country feudal privilege and per- 
sonal servitude. The young Count Ilenri de Saint-Simon, who 
during his four campaigns in America mused on the never- 
ending succession of sorrows for the many, devoted himself to 
the reform of society, government, and industry. Dumas sur- 
vived long enough to take part in the revolution of July 
1830. Charles Lameth, in the states general and constituent 
assembly, proved one of the wisest and ablest of the popular 
party, truly loving liberty and hating all excesses in its name. 
Alexander Lameth, acting with the third estate in the states 
general, proposed the abolition of all privileges, the enfran- 
chisement of every slave, and freedom of the press ; he shared 
the captivity of Lafayette in Olmiitz, and to the end of his 
life was a defender of constitutional rights. Custine of Metz, 
whose brilliant services in the United States had won for him 
very high promotion, represented in the states general the no- 
bility of Lorraine, and insisted on a declaration of the rights 
of man. Of the Marquis de Chastellux Washington said: 
“ Never have I parted with a man to whom my soul clave more 
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sincerely.” * His philanthropic zeal for “ the greatest good 
of the greatest number” was interrupted only by an early 
death. 

Let it not be forgotten that Secondat, a grandson of the 
great Montesquieu, obtained promotion for good service in 
America. Nor may an Amercan fail to name the young Prince 
de Broglie, though he arrived too late to take part in any bat- 
tle. In the midday of life, just before he was wantonly sent 
to the guillotine, he said to his child, then nine years old, 
afterward the self-sacrificing minister, who kept faith with the 
United States at the cost of popularity and place: “My son, 
they may strive to draw you away from the side of liberty, by 
saying to you that it took the life of your father ; never be- 
lieve them, and remain true to its noble cause.” 

At the time when the strength which came from the pres- 
ence of a wealthy and generous ally was departing, the ground 
was shaking beneath the feet of congress. Pennsylvania, the 
great central state, in two memorials offered to congress the 
dilemma, either to satisfy its creditors in that state, or to suffer 
them to be paid by the state itself out of its contributions to 
the general revenue. The first was impossible; the second 
would dissolve the union. Yet it was with extreme difficulty 
that Rutledge, Madison, and Hamilton, a committee from con- 
gress, prevailed upon the assembly of Pennsylvania to desist 
for the time from appropriating funds raised for the confed- 
eration. f 

The system for revenue by duties on importations seemed 
now to await only the assent of Rhode Island. That common- 
wealth in 1781 gave a wavering answer ; and then instructed 
its delegates in congress to uphold state sovereignty and in- 
dependence. On the first of November 1782 its assembly 
unanimously rejected the measure for three reasons : the im- 
post would bear hardest on the most commercial states, par- 
ticularly upon Rhode Island ; officers unknown to the constitu- 
tion would be introduced ; a revenue for the expenditure of 
which congress is not to be accountable to the states would 

* Sparks, viii., 307. 

f Gilpin, 199, 210, 224, 488; Journals of Congress, 4 December 1782; Min- 
utes of Assembly of Pennsylvania for 1782, pp. 663, 675, 733. 
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render that body independent of its constituents, and would be 
repugnant to the liberty of the United States. * 

The necessity of the consent of every one of the thirteen 
states to any amendment of the confederacy gave to Rhode 
Island a control over the destinies of America. Against 
its obstinacy the confederation was helpless. The reply to 
its communication, drafted by Hamilton, declared, first : that 
the duty would prove a charge not on the importing state, 
but on the consumer; next, that no government can exist 
without a right of appointing officers for those purposes 
which proceed from and centre in itself, though the power 
may not be expressly known to the constitution ; lastly, the 
impost is a measure of necessity, “ and, if not within the 
letter, is within the spirit of the confederation.” f 

The growing discontent of the army, the clamor of public 
creditors, the enormous deficit in the revenue, were invincible 
arguments for a plan which promised relief. Congress hav- 
ing no resource except persuasion, three of its members would 
have borne its letter to Rhode Island but for intelligence from 
Virginia.:]: 

In the legislature of that state, Richard Ilenry Lee, wait- 
ing till the business of the session was nearly over and the 
house very thin, # proposed to the assembly to withdraw its 
assent to the federal impost ; and the repeal was carried in the 
house on the sixth, in the senate on the seventh of December, || 
without a negative. The reasons for the act, as recited in its 
preamble, were : “ The permitting any power other than the 
general assembly of this commonwealth to levy duties or taxes 
upon the citizens of this state within the same is injurious to 
its sovereignty, may prove destructive of the rights and liberty 
of the people, and, so far as congress may exercise the same, 
is contravening the spirit of the confederation.” A 

Far-sighted members of congress prognosticated the most 
pernicious effects on the character, interests, and duration of 

* Records ol Rhode Island, ix., 487, 612, 682, 683, 684. 

f Journals of Congress, iv., 200. % Gilpin, 488, 238; Elliot, 17. 

# Governor B. Harrison to Washington, 31 March 1783. 

| Papers of Old Congress, vol. lxv. Journals of House of Delegates, 66-68. 

A Hening, xi., 171. 
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the confederacy. The broad line of party division was clearly 
drawn. The contest was between the existing league of states 
and a republic of united states ; between “ state sovereignty ” * 
and a “consolidated union ;”f between “state politics and 
continental politics ; ” J between the fear of “ the centripetal ” 
and the fear of “the centrifugal force ’ 5 in the system.* Vir- 
ginia made itself the battle-ground on which for the next six 
years the warring opinions were to meet. During all that time 
Washington and Madison led the striving for a more perfect 
union; Richard Henry Lee, at present sustained by the legis- 
lature of Virginia, was the persistent champion of separatism 
and the sovereignty of each state. 

How beneficent was the authority of the union appeared at 
this time from a shining example. To quell the wild strife 
which had grown out of the claim of Connecticut to lands 
within the charter boundary of Pennsylvania, five commission- 
ers appointed by congress opened their court at Trenton. “ The 
case was well argued by learned counsel on both sides,” and, 
after a session of more than six weeks, the court pronounced | 
their unanimous opinion, that the jurisdiction and pre-emp- 
tion of the lands in controversy did of right belong to the 
state of Pennsylvania. The judgment was approved by con- 
gress ; and the parties in the litigation gave the example of 
submission to this first settlement of a controversy between 
states by the decree of a court established by the United States. 

* William Gordon to A. Lee. Lee’s Life of Arthur Lee, ii., 291. 

f Lafayette in Diplomatic Correspondence, x., 41. 

\ Hamilton, i., 356. 

* Speech of Wilson, 28 January 1783, in Gilpin, 290; Elliot, 34. The same 
figure was used by Hamilton to Washington, 24 March 1783. Hamilton, i., 348. 

|1 Journals of Congress, 30 December 1782. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

1782 - 1783 . 

The king of France heard from V ergennes, with surprise 
and resentment, that the American deputies had signed their 
treaty of peace ; * Marie Antoinette was conciliated by the 
assurance that u they had obtained for their constituents the 
most advantageous conditions.” “ The English buy the peace 
rather than make it,” wrote Vergennes to his subaltern in Lon- 
don ; their “ concessions as to boundaries, the fisheries, and the 
loyalists, exceed everything that I had thought possible.” f 
“ The treaty with America,” answered Rayneval, “ appears to 
me like a dream.” £ Kaunitz # and his emperor || mocked at 
its articles. 

King George of England was mastered by a consuming 
grief for the loss of America, and knew no ease of mind by 
day or by night. When, on the fifth of December, in his 
speech at the opening of parliament, he came to read that he 
had offered to declare the colonies of America free and inde- 
pendent states, his manner w r as constrained A and his voice 
fell. To wound him least, Shelburne in the house of lords, 
confining himself to the language of the speech from the throne, 

* Count Mercy’s report from Paris, 6 December 1782. MS. from Vienna 

archives. \ Vergennes to Rayneval, 4 December 1782. MS. 

t Rayneval to Vergennes, 12 December 1782. MS. 

* Kaunitz’s note of 22 December 1782, written on the emperor’s copy of tho 
speech of the king of England at the opening of parliament. MS. 

| Autograph memorandum of Joseph. MS. Joseph II. und Leopold von 
Toscana. Ihr Bricfwechscl von 1781 bis 1790, i., 146. 

A Rayneval to Vergennes, 12 December 1782. MS. 
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represented tlie offer of independence to America as contingent 
on peace with France. To a question from Fox on the follow- 
ing night in the other house, Pitt, with unfaltering courage, an- 
swered that the recognition was unqualified and irrevocable. 

During the Christmas holidays the negotiations for a gen- 
eral peace were pursued with equal diligence and moderation 
by Vergennes and Shelburne; and France made sacrifices of 
its own to induce Spain to forego the recovery of Gibraltar 
and assent to terms which in all other respects were most gen- 
erous. The Netherlands, though their definitive peace w r as 
delayed, agreed in the suspension of arms. Franklin shrewdly 
and truly observed that it would be better for the nations then 
possessing the West India islands to let them govern them- 
selves as neutral powers, open to the commerce of all, the prof- 
its of the present monopolies being by no means equivalent 
to the expense of maintaining them ;* but the old system was 
preserved. Conquests were restored, and England felt it to 
be no wound to her dignity to give back an unimportant island 
which she had wrested from the house of Bourbon in a for- 
mer war. The East Indian allies of France, of whom the fore- 
most was Tippoo Sail), the son and successor of Ilyder Ali, 
were invited to join in the peace. France recovered St. Pierre 
and Miquelon and her old share in the fisheries of Newfound- 
land ; Spain retained Minorca, and, what was of the greatest 
moment for the United States, both the Floridas, which she 
certainly would find a burden. Treaties of commerce between 
Great Britain and each of the two Bourbon kingdoms were to 
be made within two years. 

When, on the twentieth of January, these preliminaries 
were signed by the respective plenipotentiaries, John Adams 
and Benjamin Franklin, on the summons of Vergennes, were 
present, and in the name of the United States acceded to the 
declaration of the cessation of hostilities. The provisional 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States w r as held 
to take effect from that day. 

“ At last,” wrote Vergennes to Rayneval, as soon as the 
meeting was over, “ we are about to breathe under the shadow 
of peace. Let us take care to make it a solid one ; may the 

* Diplomatic Correspondence, iv., 69. 
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name of war be forgotten forever.” * In a letter to Shelburne 
on that same day he expressed the confident hope that all 
ancient distrust would be removed ; and Shelburne replied : 
“ The liberal spirit and good faith which have governed our 
negotiations leave no room to fear for the future either dis- 
trust or jealousy.” f King George dwelt with Rayneval on 
the cordial understanding which he desired to establish with 
Louis XYI. “ I wish,” said he, “ never again to have a war 
with France ; we have had a first division of Poland ; there 
must not be a second.” X 

So came the peace which recognised the right of a com- 
monwealth of Europeans outside of Europe, occupying a con- 
tinental territory within the temperate zone ; remote from 
foreign interference ; needing no standing armies ; with every 
augury of a rapid growth ; and sure of exercising the most 
quickening and widest influence on political ideas, “ to assume 
an equal station among the powers of the earth.” 

The restoration of intercourse with America pressed for 
instant consideration. Burke was of opinion that the naviga- 
tion act should be completely revised ; Shelburne and his col- 
leagues, aware that no paltry regulation would now succeed, 
were indefatigable in digesting a great and extensive system 
of trade, and sought, by the emancipation of commerce, to 
bring about with the Americans a family friendship more 
beneficial to England than their former dependence. 4 * To 
promote this end, on the evening of the eleventh of February, 
William Pitt, with the permission of the king, repaired to 
Charles James Fox and invited him to join the ministry of 
Shelburne. The only good course for Fox was to take the 
hand which the young statesman offered ; but he put aside 
the overture with coldness, if not with disdain, choosing a 
desperate alliance with those whose conduct he had pretended 
to detest, and whose principles it was in later years his redeem- 
ing glory to have opposed. 

* Vcrgennes to Rayneval, 20 January 1 783. MS. 

f Vergeimes to Shelburne, 20 January 1783 ; Shelburne to Vergcnnes, 24 
January 1783. Lansdowne House MSS. 

X Rayneval to Vergcnnes, 24 and 28 January 1783. MS. 

* Price in Lee’s Life of Arthur Lee, ii., 349. 
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Pending tlie negotiations with France and Spain, Fox and 
Lord North remained quiet, from the desire to throw the 
undivided responsibility for the peace on Lord Shelburne; 
but when on the seventeenth of February, in a house of four 
hundred and fifty members, the treaties with the United States 
and with both branches of the Bourbons were laid before par- 
liament, and an address of approval, promising a liberal revi- 
sion of commercial law, was moved, the long-pent-up passions 
raged without restraint. No sooner had William Wilbcrforce, 
with grace and good feeling, seconded the motion and in the 
warmest language assured to the loyal refugees compensation 
for their losses, than Lord John Cavendish, the nearest friend 
of Fox, condemned the peace, though supporting its condi- 
tions. Lord North then pronounced against it a most elabo- 
rate, uncandid, and factious invective, lie would have de- 
prived the United States of access to the upper lakes ; he 
would have retained for Canada the country north and north- 
west of the Ohio ; and, bad as is a possession which gives no 
advantage but powers of annoyance, lie would have kept east 
Florida as well as the Bahamas, so as to compel the ships of 
America, in passing through the Florida channel, to run the 
gauntlet between British posts. lie would have had no peace 
without the reinstatement of the loyalists, nor without securing 
independence to the savage allies of Great Britain. He enu- 
merated one by one the posts in the West which by the treaty 
fell to America, dwelt on the cost of their construction and 
on their importance to the fur-trade, and foreshadowed the 
policy of delaying their surrender. He not only censured the 
grant to the Americans of a right to fish on the coast of Nova 
Scotia, but spoke as if they derived from Great Britain the 
right to fish on the banks in the sea which are the exclusive 
property of no one. At the side of Lord North stood Edmund 
Burke, with hotter zeal as a partisan, though with better inten- 
tions toward America. Pitt answered every objection to the 
treaty ; but, after a debate of twelve hours, the ministry on 
the division found themselves in a minority of sixteen. 

On the same evening, to a larger number of peers than had 
met in their house since the accession of George III., Carlisle, 
the unsuccessful commissioner of 1778, Keppel, the inglorious 
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admiral, and Stormont, the late headstrong ambassador at 
Paris, eager to become once more a secretary of state, Lord 
George Germain, now known as Lord Sackville, Wedderburn, 
now Lord Loughborough and coveting the office of lord chan- 
cellor, poured forth criminations of a treaty for which the 
necessity was due to their own incapacity. In perfect under- 
standing with Fox and Lord North, they complained that the 
ministers had given up the banks of the Ohio, “ the paradise 
of America,” had surrendered the fur-trade, had broken faith 
with the Indians, had been false to the loyalists. Thurlow 
ably defended every article of the treaty that had been im- 
peached, and then asked : “ Is there any individual in this 
house who dares to avow that his wish is for war ? ” The in- 
terest of the debate centred in Shelburne, and the house gave 
him the closest attention as he spoke : “Noble lords who made 
a lavish use of these Indians have taken great pains to show 
their immense value, but those who abhorred their violence 
will think the ministry have done wisely.” Naming a British 
agent who had been detested for wanton cruelty, he continued : 
“ The descendants of William Penn will manage them better 
than all the Stuarts, with all the trumpery and jobs that we 
could contrive. 

“With regard to the loyalists, I have but one answer to 
give the house. It is the answer I gave my own bleeding 
heart. A part must be wounded that the whole empire may 
not perish. If better terms could have been had, think you, 
my lords, that I would not have embraced them ? If it had 
been possible to put aside the bitter cup which the adversi- 
ties of this country presented to me, you know I would have 
done it. 

“ The fur-trade is not given up ; it is only divided, and 
divided for our benefit. Its best resources lie to the north- 
ward. Monopolies, some way or other, are ever justly pun- 
ished. They forbid rivalry, and rivalry is the very essence of 
the well-being of trade. This seems to be the era of protest- 
antism in trade. All Europe appears enlightened and eager to 
throw off the vile shackles of oppressive, ignorant, unmanly 
monopoly. It is always unwise ; but, if there is any nation 
under heaven who ought to be the first to reject monopoly, it 
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is the English. Situated as we are between the Old World and 
the New, and between southern and northern Europe, all that 
we ought to covet is equality and free-trade. With more in- 
dustry, with more enterprise, with more capital than any 
trading nation upon earth, it ought to be our constant cry, 
Let every market be open ; let us meet our rivals fairly and 
ask no more, telling the Americans that we desire to live with 
them in communion of benefits and in sincerity of friend- 
ship.” * 

At near half-past four in the morning the majority of the 
lords for the ministry w r as only thirteen. 

On the twenty-first, resolutions censuring them were offered 
in the house of commons. In the former debate, Fox had 
excused the change in his relations to Lord North by the plea 
that his friendships were perpetual, his enmities placable ; 
keeping out of sight that political principles may not be sacri- 
ficed to personal reconciliations, he now proclaimed and justi- 
fied their coalition. “ Their coalition,” replied Pitt, “origi- 
nated rather in an inclination to force the earl of Shelburne 
from the treasury than in any real conviction that ministers 
deserve censure for the concessions they have made, f What- 
ever appears dishonorable or inadequate in the peace on your 
table is strictly chargeable to the noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon,” Lord North, “ whose profusion of the public money, 
whose notorious temerity and obstinacy in prosecuting the 
war which originated in his pernicious and oppressive policy, 
and whose utter incapacity to fill the station he occupied, ren- 
dered peace of any description indispensable to the preserva- 
tion of the state. The triumph of party shall never induce me 
to call the abandonment of former principles a forgetting of 
ancient prejudices, or to pass an amnesty upon measures which 
have brought my country almost to the verge of ruin. I will 
never engage in political enmities without a public cause ; I 
will never forego such enmities without the public approba- 
tion. High situation and great influence I am solicitous to 
possess, whenever they can be acquired with dignity. I relin- 
quish them the moment any duty to my country, my character, 
or my friends, renders such a sacrifice indispensable. I look 

* Almon’s Parliamentary Register, xxviii. , 07, 08. \ Ibid., xxvi., 347. 
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to the independent part of the house and to the public at large 
for that acquittal from blame to which my innocence entitles 
me. My earliest impressions were in favor of the noblest and 
most disinterested modes of serving the public. These im- 
pressions I will cherish as a legacy infinitely more valuable 
than the greatest inheritance. You may take from me the 
privileges and emoluments of place, but you cannot, you shall 
not, take from me those habitual regards for the prosperity of 
Great Britain which constitute the honor, the happiness, the 
pride of my life. With this consolation, the loss of power 
and the loss of fortune, though I affect not to despise, I hope 
I shall soon be able to forget. I praise Fortune when con- 
stant ; if she strikes her swift wing, I resign her gifts and seek 
upright, unportioned poverty.” * 

The eloquence of Pitt, his wise conduct, and the purity of his 
morals, gained him the confidence to which Fox vainly aspired, f 
A majority of seventeen appearing against Shelburne, he 
resigned on the twenty-fourth ; and by his advice the king on 
the same day offered to Pitt, though not yet twenty-four years 
old, the treasury, with power to form an administration and 
with every assurance of support. But the young statesman, 
obeying alike the dictates of prudence and the custom of the 
British constitution, would not accept office without a majority 
in the house of commons ; and on the twenty-seventh, finding 
that such a majority could not be obtained but by the aid, or 
at least the neutrality, of Lord North, he refused the splendid 
offer, unalterably firm alike against the entreaties and the re- 
proaches of the king. This moderation in a young man, pant- 
ing with ambition and conscious of his powers, added new 
lustre to his fame. 

While the imperfect agreement between the members of 
the coalition delayed the formation of a ministry, on the third 
of March, Pitt, as chancellor of the exchequer, presented a bill 
framed after the liberal principles of Shelburne. % Its pream- 
ble, which rightly described the Americans as aliens, declared 

* Almon, xxvi., 341, 352 ; Life of Romilly, i., 205. 

f Moustier to Vcrgennes, 1 March 1783. MS. 

X Fox in Moustier to Yergennes, 11 April 1783, MS. ; Price in Life of A. Lee, 
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“ it highly expedient that the intercourse between Great 
Britain and the United States should be established on the 
most enlarged principles of reciprocal benefit ; ” and, as a con- 
sequence, not only were the ports of Great Britain to be opened 
to them on the same terms as to other sovereign states, but, 
alone of the foreign world, their ships and vessels, laden with 
the produce or manufactures of their own country, might as of 
old enter all British ports in America, paying no other duties 
than those imposed on British vessels. 

On the seventh Eden objected, saying : “ The bill will in- 
troduce a total revolution in our commercial system. Beci- 
procity with the United States is nearly impracticable, from 
their provincial constitutions. The plan is utterly improper, 
for it completely repeals the navigation act. The American 
states lie so contiguous to our West Indian islands, they will 
supply them with provisions to the ruin of the provision trade 
with Ireland. We shall lose the carrying trade, for the Ameri- 
cans are to be permitted under this bill to bring West Indian 
commodities to Europe. The Americans on their return from 
our ports may export our manufacturing tools, and, our artifi- 
cers emigrating at the same time, we shall see our manufac- 
tures transplanted to America. Nothing more should be done 
than to repeal the prohibitory acts and vest the king in coun- 
cil with powers for six months to suspend such laws as stand 
in the way of an amicable intercourse.” 

Pitt agreed that “ the bill was most complicated in its na- 
ture and most extensive in its consequences,” * and, giving it 
but faint support, he solicited the assistance and the informa- 
tion of every one present to mould it, so that it might prove 
most useful at home and most acceptable in America. a While 
there is an immense extent of unoccupied territory to attract 
the inhabitants to agriculture,” said Edmund Burke, “ they 
will not be able to rival us in manufactures. Do not treat 
them as aliens. Let all prohibitory acts be repealed, and leave 
the Americans in every respect as they were before in point of 
trade.” The clause authorizing direct intercourse between the 
United States and the British West India islands was allowed 
to remain in the report to the house, f 

* Almon, xxvi., 439. f Almon, xxvi., 503. 
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Before tlie bill was discussed again, tlie coalition, after 
long delays caused by almost fatal dissensions among them- 
selves, bad been installed. In pursuit of an ascendency in the 
cabinet, Lord North plumed himself on having ever been a 
consistent whig ; believing that “ the appearance of power was 
all that a king of England could have ; ” * and insisting that 
during all his ministry “ lie had never attributed to the crown 
any other prerogative than it was acknowledged to possess by 
every sound whig and by all those authors who had written on 
the side of liberty. 1 ' f But he betrayed his friends by con- 
tenting himself with a subordinate office in a cabinet in 
which there would always be a majority against him, and, 
while Fox seized on the lead, the nominal chieftains! lip was 
left to the duke of Portland, who had neither capacity for 
business, nor activity, nor power as a speaker, nor knowledge 
of liberal principles. 

The necessity of accepting a ministry so composed drove 
the king to the verge of madness. lie sorrowed over u the 
most profligate age ; ” “ the most unnatural coalition ; ” $ and 
he was heard to use “ strong expressions of personal abhorrence 
of Lord North, whom he charged with treachery and ingrati- 
tude of the blackest nature.” # “Wait till you see the end,” || 
said the king to the representative of France at the next 
levee ; and Fox knew that the chances in the game were 
against him, as he called to mind that he had sought in vain 
the support of Pitt ; had defied the king ; and had joined him- 
self to colleagues whom he had taught liberal Englishmen to 
despise, and whom he himself could not trust. 

In the slowly advancing changes of the British constitution, 
the old whig party, as first conceived by (Shaftesbury and 
Locke to resist the democratic revolution in England on the 
one side, and the claim of arbitrary sovereignty by the Stuarts 
on the other, was near its end. Tlie time was coming for the 
people to share in power. For the rest of his life, Fox battled 
for the reform of the house of commons, so that it became the 
rallying cry of the liberal party in England. A ministry di- 

* Russell’s Memorials of Charles James Fox, ii., .38. f Almon, xxvi., 855. 

X The king to Shelburne, 22 February 1783. MS. # Memorials of Fox, ii., 249. 

I Moustier to Vergennes, 8 April 1783. MS. 
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vided within itself by irreconcilable opinions, detested by the 
king, confronted by a strong and watchful and cautious oppo- 
sition, was forced to follow the line of precedents. The settle- 
ment of the commercial relations to be established with the 


United States had belonged to the treasury ; it w T as at once 
brought by Fox within his department, although, from his 
ignorance of political economy, he could have neither firm 
convictions nor a consistent policy. He was not, indeed, with- 
out glimpses of the benefit of liberty in trade. To him it was 
a problem how far the act of navigation had ever been useful, 
and what ought to be its fate ; * but the bill in which the late 
ministry had begun to apply the principle of free commerce 
with America he utterly condemned, “not,” as he said, ‘‘from 
animosity toward Shelburne, but because great injury often 
came from reducing commercial theories to practice.” More 
over, the house of commons would insist on much deliberation 
and very much inquiry before it w r ould sacrifice the navigation 
act to the circumstances of the present crisis, f 

In judging his conduct, it must be considered that the 
changes in the opinion of a people come from the slow T evolu- 
tion of thought in the public mind. One of the poets of Eng- 
land, in the Hush of youth, had prophesied : 

“The time shall come when, free as seas or wind, 

- Unbounded Thames shall How for all mankind, 


Whole nations enter with each swelling tide, 

And seas but join the regions they divide.” 

More than half a century must pass away before the prophecy 
will come true by the efforts of statesmen, who, had they 


lived in the time of Fox, might have shared his indecision. 


The coalition cabinet at its first meeting agreed to yield no 
part of the navigation act, X and, as a matter of policy, to put 
off the bill before parliament relating to commerce with Amer- 
ica “ till some progress should be made in a negotiation with 
the American commissioners at Paris.” Thither without delay 
Fox sent, as minister on the part of Great Britain, David Hart- 
ley, a friend of Franklin and a well-wisher to the United States. 


* Moustier to Vergennes, 11 April MS. 

t Fox to Hartley, 10 June l^SB. MS. 
t Fox to the king, Memorials of Fox, ii., 122. 
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The avowed liberal opinions of Hartley raising distrust, 
Lord Sheffield, a supporter of the ministry, and, on trade with 
America, the master authority of that day for parliament, im- 
mediately sounded an alarm. “ Let the ministers know,” said 
he on the fifteenth, in the house of lords, “ the country is as 
tenacious of the principle of the navigation act as of the prin- 
ciple of Magna Charta. They must not allow America to take 
British colonial produce to ports in Europe. They must re- 
serve to our remaining dominions the exclusive trade to the 
West India islands ; otherwise, the only use of them will be 
lost. If we permit any state to trade with our islands or to 
carry into this country any produce but its own, we desert the 
navigation act and sacrifice the marine of England. The peace 
is in comparison a trifling object.” * But there was no need 
of fear lest Fox should yield too much. In his instructions to 
Hartley, he was for taking the lion’s share, as Yergennes truly 
said.f He proposed that the manufactures of the thirteen 
states should as a matter of course be excluded from Great 
Britain, but that British manufactures should be admitted 
everywhere in the United States. While America was de- 
pendent, parliament had taxed importations of its produce, 
but British ships and manufactures entered the colonies free of 
duty. “ The true object of the treaty in this business,” so Fox 
enforced his plan, “is the mutual admission of ships and mer- 
chandise free from any new duty or imposition ; ” J that is, 
the Americans on their side should leave the British navigation 
act in full force and renounce all right to establish an act of 
navigation of their own ; should continue to pay duties in the 
British ports on their own produce ; and receive in their own 
ports British produce and manufactures duty free. One sub- 
ject appealed successfully to the generous side of his nature. 
To the earnest wish of Jay that British ships should have no 
right under the convention to carry into the states any slaves 
from any part of the world, it being the intention of the 
United States entirely to prohibit their importation, # Fox 
answered promptly : “ If that be their policy, it never can be 

* Alraon, xxvi., 615. f Works of John Adams, in., 380. 

X Fox to Hartley, 10 April 1783. MS. 

# June 1783. Diplomatic Correspondence, x., 154. 
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competent to us to dispute with them their own regulations.” * 
In like spirit, to formal complaints that Carleton, “ in the face 
of the treaty, persisted in sending oft negroes by hundreds,” 
Fox made answer : “ To have restored negroes whom we in- 
vited, seduced if you will, under a promise of liberty, to the 
tyranny and possibly to the vengeance of their former masters, 
would have been such an act as scarce any orders from his 
employers (and no such orders exist) could have induced a 
man of honor to execute.” f 


The dignity and interests of the republic were safe, for 
they were confided to Adams, Franklin, and Jay. In America 
there existed as yet no system of restrictions ; and congress 
had not power to protect shipping or establish a custom-house. 
The states as dependencies had been so severely and so wan- 
tonly cramped by British navigation acts, and for more than a 
century had so steadily resisted them, that the desire of abso- 
lute freedom of commerce had become a part of their nature. 
The American commissioners were very much pleased with 
the trade-bill of Pitt, and with the principles expressed in its 
preamble ; the debates upon it in parliament awakened their 
distrust. They were ready for any event, having but the one 


simple and invariable policy of reciprocity. Their choice and 


their offer was mutual unconditional free trade ; but, however 


narrow might be the limits which England should impose, they 
were resolved to insist on like for like. ^ The British commis- 
sioner was himself in favor of the largest liberty for commerce, 
but he was reproved by Fox for transmitting a proposition not 
authorized by his instructions. 

A debate in the house of lords on the sixth of May revealed 

i 

the rapidity with which the conviction was spreading that 
America had no power to adopt measures of defensive legisla- 
tion. There were many who considered the United States as 
having no government at all, and there were some who looked 
for the early dissolution of the governments even of the sepa- 
rate states. Lord AValsingham, accordingly, proposed that the 
law for admitting American ships should apply not merely to 
the ships of the United States, but to ships belonging to any 


* Fox to Hartley, 10 June 1783. MS. f Fox to Hartley, 9 August 1783. 
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one of tlie states and to any sliip or vessel belonging to any of 
the inhabitants thereof, lie was supported by Thurlow, who 
said : “ I have read an account which stated the government of 
America to be totally unsettled, and that each province seemed 
intent on establishing a distinct, independent, sovereign state. 
If this is really the case, the amendment will be highly neces- 
sary and proper.”* The amendment was dropped; and the 
bill under discussion, in its final shape, repealed prohibitory 
acts made during the war, removed the formalities which at- 
tended the admission of ships from the colonies during their 
state of dependency, and for a limited time left the power of 
regulating commerce with America to the king in council. 

Immediately the proclamation of an order in council of 
the second of July confined the trade between the American 
states and the British West India islands to British-built ships 
owned and navigated “ by British subjects.” “ Undoubtedly,” 
wrote the king, u tlie Americans cannot expect nor ever will 
receive any favor from mc.”f To an American, Fox said: 
“ For myself, I have no ob jection to opening the West India 
trade to the Americans, but there are many parties to please.”^ 

The blow fell heavily on America, and compelled a read- 
justment of its industry. Ships had been its great manufac- 
ture for exportation. For nicety of workmanship, the palm 
was awarded to Philadelphia, but nowhere could they be built 
so cheaply as at Boston. More than one third of the tonnage 
employed in British commerce before the war was of Ameri- 
can construction. Britain renounced this resource. The con- 
tinent and West India islands had prospered by the convenient 
interchange of their produce ; the trade between nearest and 
friendliest neighbors was forbidden, till England should find 
out that she was waging war against a higher power than 
the United States ; that her adversary was nature itself. Her 
statesmen confounded the “ navigation act” and “the marine 
of Britain ; ” # the one the offspring of selfishness, the other 
the sublime display of the creative power of a free people. 

* Almon, xxviii., 180, 181. 

f Correspondence of George III. with Lord North, ii., 442. 

% Diplomatic Correspondence, 1783-1787, ii., 513; Fox to Hartley, 10 June 
1783. MS. # Sheffield’s Commerce of the American States, preface, 10. 
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Sucli was the issue between the ancient nation which falsely 
and foolishly and mischievously believed that its superiority 
in commerce was due to artificial legislation, and a young peo- 
ple which solicited free trade. Yet thrice blessed was this 
assertion of monopoly by an ignorant parliament, for it went 
forth as a summons to the commercial and the manufacturing 
interests of the American states and to the self-respect and 
patriotism of their citizens to speak an efficient government 
into being. 

Full of faith in the rising power of America, Jav, on the 
seventeenth of July, wrote to Gouverneur Morris : “ The pres- 
ent ministry are duped by an opinion of our not having union 
and energy sufficient to retaliate their restrictions. No time is 
to be lost in raising and maintaining a national spirit in Amer- 
ica. Power to govern the confederacy as to all general pur- 
poses should be granted and exercised. In a word, everthing 
conducive to union and constitutional energy should be culti- 
vated, cherished, and protected.” * Two days later he wrote 
to William Livingston of New Jersey: “A continental, na- 
tional spirit should pervade our country, arid congress should 
be enabled, by a grant of the necessary pow r ers, to regulate the 
commerce and general concerns of the confederacy.” On the 
same day, meeting Hartley, the British envoy, Jay said to 
him : “ The British ministry will find us like a globe — not to 
be overset. They wish to be the only carriers between their 
islands and other countries ; and though they are apprized of 
our right to regulate our trade as we please, yet I suspect they 
flatter themselves that the different states possess too little 
of a national or continental spirit ever to agree in any one na- 
tional system. I think they will find themselves mistaken.” 
“The British ministers,” so Gouverneur Morris in due time 
replied to Jay, “ are deceived, for their conduct itself will 
give congress a power to retaliate their restrictions, f This 
country has never yet been known in Europe, least of all to 
England, because they constantly view it through a medium 
of prejudice or of faction. True it is that the general gov- 
ernment wants energy, and equally tme it is that this want 


* Jay to G. Morris, 17 July 1783. Sparks’s Life of G. Morris, i., 258. 

\ Gouverneur Morris to Jay, 24 September 1783. Sparks’s G. Morris, i., 259. 
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will eventually be supplied. Do not ask tbe British to take 
off their foolish restrictions ; the present regulation does us 
more political good than commercial mischief.” * 

On the side of those in England who were willing to ac- 
cept the doctrines of free trade, Josiah Tucker, the dean of 
Gloucester, remarked : “ As to the future grandeur of Amer- 
ica, and its being a rising empire, under one head, whether 
republican or monarchical, it is one of the idlest and most 
visionary notions that ever was conceived even by writers of 
romance. The mutual antipathies and clashing interests of the 
Americans, their difference of governments, habitudes, and 
manners, indicate that they will have no centre of union and 
no common interest. They never can be united into one com- 
pact empire under any species of government whatever ; a dis- 
united people till the end of time, suspicious and distrustful 
of each other, they will he divided and subdivided into little 
commonwealths or principalities, according to natural bounda- 
ries, by great bays of the sea, and by vast rivers, lakes, and 
ridges of mountains.” f 

The principle of trade adopted by the coalition ministry 
Sheffield set forth with authority in a pamphlet, which was 
accepted as an oracle. “ There should be no treaty with the 
American states because they will not place England on a bet- 
ter footing than France and Holland, and equal rights will be 
enjoyed of course without a treaty. The nominal subjects of 
congress in the distant and boundless regions of the valley 
of the Mississippi will speedily imitate and multiply the exam- 
ples of independence. It will not be an easy matter to bring 
the American states to act as a nation ; they are not to be 
feared as such by us. The confederation does not enable con- 
gress to form more than general treaties ; when treaties be- 
come necessary, they must be made with the states separately. 
Each state has reserved every power relative to imposts, ex- 
ports, prohibitions, duties, etc., to itself. ^ If the American 
states choose to send consuls, receive them and send a consul 
to each state. Each state will soon enter into all necessary 


* Gouvcmeur Morris to Jay, 10 January 1784. Ibid., 260, 207. 
f Dean Tucker’s Cui J3ono, 1781, 117-119. 
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regulations witli tlie consul, and this is the whole that is neces- 
sary.* The American states will not have a very free trade 
in the Mediterranean, if the Barbary states know their inter- 
ests. That the Barbary states are advantageous to the mari- 
time powers is certain ; if they were suppressed, little states 
would have much more of the carrying trade. The armed 
neutrality would be as hurtful to the great maritime powers as 
the Barbary states are useful.” f 

In London it was a maxim among the merchants that, if 
there were no Algiers, it would be worth England’s while to 
build one. £ 


Already the navigation act was looked to as a protection to 
English commerce, because it would require at least three 
fourths of the crews of American ships to be Americans ; and 
they pretended that during the war three fourths of the crews 
of the American privateers were Europeans. 4 * The exclusion 
of European seamen from service in the American marine was 
made a part of British policy from the first establishment of 
the peace. 

In August, Laurens, by the advice of his associates, came 
over to England to inquire whether a minister from the United 
States of America would be properly received. “ Most un- 
doubtedly,” answered Fox, and Laurens left England in that 
belief. || But the king, when his pleasure was taken, said : “ I 
certainly can never express its being agreeable to me ; and, 
indeed, I should think it wisest for both parties to have only 
agents who can settle any matters of commerce. That revolted 
state certainly for years cannot establish a stable government.” A 
The plan at court was to divide the United States, and for 
that end to receive only consuls from each one of the separate 
states and not a minister for the whole. () 

British statesmen had begun to regret that any treaty 
whatever had been made with the United States collectively ; 
they would have granted independence and peace, but without 


* Sheffield's Commcrco of the United States, 2 77. f Ibid., 204, 205, note; 
\ Franklin in Diplomatic Correspondence, iv., 149. 
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further stipulations of any kind, so that all other questions 
might have been left at loose ends. Even Fox was disinclined 
to impart any new life to the provisional articles agreed upon 
by the ministry which he supplanted. ITe repeatedly avowed 
the opinion that “a definitive treaty with the United States 
was perfectly superfluous.” * The American commissioners 
became uneasy; but Vergennes pledged himself not to pro- 
ceed without them,f and Fox readily yielded. On the third 
of September, when the minister of France and the ambassa- 
dors of Great Britain and Spain concluded their conventions 
at Versailles, the American provisional articles, shaped into a 
definitive treaty, were signed by Hartley for Great Britain ; by 
Adams, Franklin, and Jay for the United States of America. 

The coalition ministry did not last long enough to exchange 
ratifications. To save the enormous expense of maintaining 
the British army in Hew York, Fox hastened its departure ; 
but while “ the speedy and complete evacuation of all the ter- 
ritories of the United States ” J was authoritatively promised 
to the American commissioners at Paris in the name of the 
king, Lord Horth, acting on the petition of merchants inter- 
ested in the Canada trade, # withheld orders for the evacuation 
of the western and north-western interior posts, although by 
the treaty they were as much an integral part of the United 
States as Albany or Boston ; and this policy, like that relating 
to commerce, was continued by the ministry that succeeded 
him. 

We may not turn away from England without relating 
that Pitt for the second time proposed in the house of com- 
mons, though in vain, a change in the representation, by intro- 
ducing one hundred new members from the counties and from 
the metropolis. Universal suffrage he condemned, and the 
privilege of the owners of rotten boroughs to name members 
of parliament had for him the sanctity of private property, to 

* Fox to duke of Manchester, 9 August 1 7S3. Same to same, 4 August 1783. 
MS. Same to Hartley 4 August 1783. MS. 

f Hartley to Fox, 31 July 1783. MS. 

% Fox to Hartley, 10 June 1783. MS. Compare Fox to Hartley, 15 May 
1783. MS. 

# Regulations proposed by the merchants interested in the trade to the prov- 
ince of Quebec, 1783. MS. 
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be taken away only after compensation. “ Mankind,” said 

Fox, “are made for themselves, not for others. The best 

government is that in which the people have the greatest, share. 

The present motion will not go far enough ; hut, as it is an 

amendment, I give it ray hearty support.” 

An early and a most beneficent result of the American 

revolution was a reform of the British colonial system. Taxa- 

«/ 

tion of colonies by the parliament of Great Britain, treat- 
ment of them as worthless except as drudges for the enrich- 
ment of the ruling kingdom, plans of governing them on the 
maxims of a Hillsborough or a Thuriow,* came to an end. It 
grew to be the rule to give them content by the establishment 
of liberal constitutions. 

* Sheffield’s Commerce of the American States, 175-180. 
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CTIAPTEK IV. 

AMERICA AND CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 

1783. 

Tnu governments of continental Europe vied with each 
other in welcoming the new republic to its place among the 
powers of the world. In May 1782, as soon as it was known 
at Stockholm that the negotiations for peace were begun, the 
adventurous king of Sweden sent messages of liis desire, 
through Franklin above all others, to enter into a treaty with 
the United States. Franklin promptly accepted the invita- 
tion. The ambassador of Gustavus at Paris remarked : “I 
hope it will he remembered that Sweden was the first power 
in Europe which, without being solicited, offered its friendship 
to the United States.”* Exactly five months before the de- 
finitive peace between the United States and Great Britain was 
signed, the treaty with Sweden was concluded. Each party 
was put on the footing of the most favored nations. Free 
ships were to make passengers free as well as goods. Liberty 
of commerce was to extend to all kinds of merchandise. The 
number of contraband articles was carefully limited. In case 
of a maritime war in which both the contracting parties should 
remain neutral, their ships of war were to protect and assist 
each other’s vessels. The treaty was ratified and proclaimed 
in the United States before the definitive treaty with Great 
Britain had arrived. f 

The successful termination of the war aroused in Prussia 
hope for the new birth of Europe, that, by the teachings of 
America, despotism might be struck down, and the caste of 

* Franklin’s Works, ix., 342. f Journals of Congress, iv., 211. 
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hereditary nobility give place to republican equality. These 
aspirations were suffered to be printed at Berlin.* 

The great Frederick had, late in 1782, declared to the 
British minister at his court, half in earnest and half cajoling, 
that “ he was persuaded the American union could not long 
subsist under its present form. The great extent of country 
would alone be a sufficient obstacle, since a republican govern- 
ment had never been known to exist for any length of time 
where the territory was not limited and concentred. It would 
not be more absurd to propose the establishment of a democ- 
racy to govern the whole country from Brest to Riga. No 
inference could be drawn from the states of Venice, Holland, 
and Switzerland, of which the situation and circumstances 
were perfectly different from those of the colonies.” f He 
did not know the power of the representative system nor could 
lie foresee that bv the wise use of it the fourth of his succes- 
sors would evoke the German state from the eclipse of centu- 
ries, to shine with replenished light as the empire of a people. 
For the moment he kept close watch of the progress of the 
convention with Sweden, and, so soon as it was signed, directed 
his minister in France to make overtures to Franklin, which 
were most gladly received. $ 

Full seven months before the peace a member of the 
government at Brussels intimated to William Lee, a former 
commissioner of congress at the court, of Vienna, that Joseph 
II., who at that time harbored the hope of restoring to Belgian 
commerce its rights by opening the Scheldt and so preparing 
the way for a direct trade with America, was disposed to enter 
into a treaty with the United States.* Soon after the pre- 
liminaries of peace between France and Great Britain had been 
signed, the emperor let it be insinuated to Franklin that he 
would be well received at Vienna as the minister of a sovereign 
power. | In the following year an agent was sent from Bel- 

* Die Frcilioit Amorika’s. Ode vom Herrn Pr. J. E. H. Bcrlinische Monats- 
schrift, April 1783, 380. Sec J. Scherr’s Kultur und Sittengeschichte, 508, 619. 

f Sir John Stepney to secretary of state, 22 October 1782. MS. 

\ Goltz to Frederick, 3 March, 28 April, 30 June 1783. MSS. 

# William Lee to secretary of foreign affairs, 31 March 1782, Diplomatic 
Correspondence, ii., 860. 

jj Letter to Franklin from Vienna, 8 April 1783, Franklin’s Works, ix., 501, 
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gium to the United States. The Belgians produced in unsur- 
passed excellence manufactures which America needed ; but 
they were not enterprising enough to establish houses in Amer- 
ica, or to grant its merchants the extended credits which were 
offered in England.* The subject gained less and less atten- 
tion, for the emperor was compelled, in violation of natural 
rights, to suffer the Scheldt to be closed. 

On the twenty - second of February 1783, Itosencrone, 
minister of foreign affairs in Denmark, communicated to 
Franklin “the satisfaction with which the king’s ministry had 
learned the glorious issue of the war for the United States of 
America,' ” and their desire to form connections of friendship 
and commerce. “ To overtures for a treaty like that between 
congress and the states general,” he added, “we should eagerly 
and frankly reply.” But a question of indemnity for viola- 
tions of neutrality by Denmark during the war impeded the 
negotiation. 

Before the end of March the burgomaster and senate of 
the imperial free city of Hamburg, seeing “ European powers 
courting in rivalry the friendship of ” the new state, and im- 
pressed with “ the illustrious event” of the acknowledged in- 
dependence of America as “ the wrnnder of that age and of 
remotest ages to come,” deputed one of their citizens to bear 
to congress their letter, offering free trade between the two 
republics. 

In midsummer, 1783, Portugal made overtures to treat 
with Franklin, but did not persist in them. 

Bussia was at that time too much engrossed by affairs in 
the East to take thought for opening new channels of com- 
merce with the West; and the United States, recalling their 
minister, declined to make advances. But the two nations, 


without any mutual stipulations, had rendered each other the 
most precious services. Catherine had scornfully refused to 
lend troops to George III., rejected his entreaties for an alli- 
ance, and by the armed neutrality insulated his kingdom ; the 
United States, by giving full employment to the maritime 
powers, had made for the empress the opportunity of annex- 
ing to her dominions the plains of Kuban and the Crimea. 


* Correspondence of the Austrian agent, Baron dc Bcelcn Bertholff. MS. 
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Of the chief commercial nations of Europe, Holland enter- 
tained for America the most friendly sentiments, invited her 
trade, and readily granted to her congress ail the credit which 
it had any right to expect. 

The independence of the United States gave umbrage to 
the Spanish court. Galvez, the minister of the colonies, was 
fiercely and persistently hostile to the extent of the United 
States in the South-west. Florida Blanca himself wished for 
amicable rectifications of the boundary ; but, on the remon- 
strances of Lafayette, he, in the presence of the ambassador of 
France, pledged his word of honor to accept the boundary as 
laid down in the Anglo-American treaty, and authorized La- 
fayette to bind him with congress to that pledge. The Spanish 
statesmen feared the loss of their own colonies, and the success 
of the American revolution excited new and never-ceasing 
alarm. They could have wished that North America might 
disappear from the face of the earth ; but they tried to recon- 
cile themselves to living in good harmony with the United 
States. The Mississippi was the great source of anxiety. 

Spain thought it not for her interest that the American 
states should consolidate their union. She had dreaded the 
neighborhood of English colonies to her Own ; she dreaded 
still more to border all the way from the Atlantic to the foun- 
tains of the Mississippi on a republic whose colossal growth 
was distinctly foreseen. Besides this, the suppression of a 
rebellion in South America had just cost more than a hundred 
thousand lives ; and the difficulty of governing distant and 
boundless regions was so great that Aranda, the far-sighted 
statesman who had signed the treaty of peace, in his official 
dispatches to Florida Blanca, set forth the opinion that Por- 
tugal would be worth more to Spain than all the American 
main-land. Of the islands he never depreciated the value ; but 
he clearly perceived how precarious was the hold of Spain on 
her continental possessions ; and he left on record the advice, 
which he may never have h$d an opportunity to offer person- 
ally to his king, that Spain should transform all the vice-royal- 
ties in America into secundo-geni turns, retaining in direct 
dependence only Cuba and Porto Bico.' x * 

* Ferro del Rio, iii., 460, 407, note. Muriel, vi, 45-54. Revista Espaiiola de 
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Even Yergcnnes, while lie believed that the attachment of 
America to the alliance would be safest if the confederation 
could keep itself alive, held it best for France that the United 
States should fail to attain the political consistency of which 
he saw that they were susceptible ; and he remained a tranquil 
spectator of their efforts for a better constitution. Lafayette 
not only watched over the interests of America in Europe, 
but to the president of congress and to the secretary for for- 
eign affairs he sent messages imploring American patriots to 
strengthen the federal union. 

Ambos Mundos, for May 1S55, written by Ferro del Rio. In his letter on ex- 
changing for Portugal the Spanish possessions in America, Aranda writes, “ ex* 
ceptuando las islas.” The train of thought is the same. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

A CALL ON TIIE ARMY TO INTERPOSE. 

Januaey-Maech 1783. 

In tlie fall of 1782 the main army was moved for winter 
quarters to the wooded hills in the rear of Newburg. No part 
of the community had undergone equal hardships or borne 
injustice with equal patriotism. In the leisure of the camp they 
brooded over their wrongs and their chances of redress, and at 
the close of the year the officers sent to Philadelphia as their 
committee Major-General Macdougall and Colonels Ogden and 
Brooks, who, in their address of the sixth of January 1783, 
used these words : 

“ To the United States in congress assembled: AVe, the 
officers of the army of the United States, in behalf of ourselves 
and our brethren the soldiers, beg leave freely to state to the 
supreme power, our head and sovereign, the great distress 
under which we labor. Our embarrassments thicken so fast 
that many of us are unable to go farther. Shadows have been 
offered to us, while the substance has been gleaned by others. 
The citizens murmur at the greatness of their taxes, and no 
part reaches the army. We have borne all that men can bear. 
Our property is expended ; our private resources are at an end. 
We therefore beg that a supply of money may be forwarded 
to the army as soon as possible. 

“ The uneasiness of the soldiers for want of pay is great 
and dangerous; further experiments on their patience may 
have fatal effects. There is a balance due for retained rations, 
forage, and arrearages on the score of clothing. Whenever 
there has been a real want of means, defect in system, or 

VOL VT. fi 
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neglect in execution, we have invariably been the sufferers by 
hunger and nakedness, and by languishing in a hospital. We 
beg leave to urge an immediate adjustment of all dues. 

“ We see with chagrin the odious point of view in which 
the citizens of too many of the states endeavor to place the 
men entitled to lialf-pay. For the honor of human nature we 
hope that there are none so hardened in the sin of ingratitude 
as to deny the justice of the reward. To prevent altercations, 
we are willing to commute the half-pay pledged for full-pay 
for a certain number of years, or for a sum in gross. And 
in this we pray that the disabled officers and soldiers, with the 
widows and orphans of those who have expended, or may ex- 
pend, their lives in the service of their country, may be fully 
comprehended. 

“ General dissatisfaction is gaining ground in the army, 
from evils and injuries which, in the course of seven long 
years, have made their condition in many instances wretched. 
They therefore entreat that congress, to convince the army 
and the world that the independence of America shall not be 
placed on the ruin of any particular class of her citizens, will 
point out a mode for immediate redress.” 

The grand committee to whom the memorial was referred 
held a conference with the superintendent of finance. lie de- 
clared peremptorily that it was impossible, in the present state 
of the finances, to make any payment to the army, and that it 
would be imprudent to give assurances wdth regard to future 
pay until funds that could be relied upon should be estab- 
lished. Not only had he no money in hand, but he had over- 
drawn his account in Europe to the amount of three and a half 
millions of livres. He therefore asked a decision on the ex- 
pediency of staking the public credit on further drafts to be 
met by the contingent proceeds of a loan from the Dutch and 
by the friendship of France. On the tenth of January, con- 
gress, under an injunction of secrecy, authorized the superin- 
tendent to draw bills on the credit of applications for loans in 
Europe. Dyer of Connecticut alone opposed the measure as 
unwarranted and dishonorable, but allowed the resolution to 
be entered as unanimous.* 

* Gilpin, 248-252, 299 ; Elliot, 21, 22, 38 ; Secret Journals of Congress, i., 258. 
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In an interview with the grand committee on the evening 
of the thirteenth,* the deputies from the army explained that, 
without an immediate payment of some part of the overdue 
pay, the discontent alike of officers and soldiers could not he 
soothed ; that a mutiny might ensue ; and that it would he 
hard to punish soldiers for a breach of engagements to the 
public which the public itself had already flagrantly broken. 
“ The army,” said JVlacdougall, “ is verging to that state which, 
we are told, will make a wise man mad.” It was a source of 
irritation that the members of the legislatures never adjourned 
till they had paid themselves fully, that all on the civil lists 
of the United States regularly received their salaries, and that 
all on the military lists were as regularly left unpaid, f 

The deputies animadverted with surprise and even indig- 
nation on the repugnance of some of the states to establish a 
federal revenue for discharging federal engagements, while the 
affluence of the people indicated adequate resources. Speak- 
ing with peculiar emphasis and making a strong impression by 
his manner, General Macdougall declared “ that the most in- 
telligent part of the army were deeply touched by the debility 
of the federal government and the unwillingness of the states 
to invigorate it ; in case of its dissolution, the benefits expected 
from the revolution would be greatly impaired; and the con- 
tests which might ensue among the states would be sure to 
embroil their respective oilicers.” 

Hamilton had for himself renounced the half-pay. The 
grand committee, in their report which he drafted, advised 
some payment to the army as soon as possible ; for the rest, 
they were to have no priority over other creditors; all were to 
wait alike for the funding of the whole debt of the United 
States by general revenues. The officers were to have the op- 
tion of preserving their claim to half-pay as it then stood, or 
accepting a commutation. £ 

“ A great majority of the members of congress,” avowed 
Robert Morris, u will not adopt the necessary measures be- 
cause they are afraid of o If ending their states ; ” and he un- 

* Gilpin, 256, 257 ; Elliot, 23. 

f Gilpin, 250-258 ; Elliot, 23, 24 ; Washington to J. Jones, Sparks, viii., 870, 

\ Hamilton, i., 274 ; Gilpin, 27(1, 277 ; Elliot, 29, 30. 
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dertook to drive them to decisive action. Accordingly, on the 
twenty -fourth, the day on which the report was taken up, he 
sent to them his resignation of office in these words : “ The 
funding the public debts on solid revenues, I fear, will never 
be made. If before the end of May effectual measures to 
make permanent provision for the public debts of every kind 
are not taken, congress will be pleased to appoint some other 
man to be the superintendent of their finances : I will never be 
the minister of injustice.” The design of Robert Morris re- 
quired the immediate publication of his letter, that, by uniting 
the army with all other creditors, congress and the states might 
be coerced into an efficient system ; but congress reasoned 
that this authoritative statement of the financial ruin of the 
country would encourage the enemy, annihilate foreign and 
domestic credit, and provoke the army to mutiny. They 
therefore placed the communication under the injunction of 
secrecy.* 

Resuming the consideration of the report of their grand 
committee on the memorial from the army, they referred a 
present payment to the discretion of the superintendent of 
finance; and, on the fifth of February, he issued a warrant, 
out of which the officers received one month’s pay in notes 
and the private soldiers one month’s pay in weekly instalments 
of half a dollar, f 

The annual amount of the half-pay promised to the officers 
for life was nearly five hundred thousand dollars. The valid- 
ity of the engagement was questioned. The grant was dis- 
liked by the common soldiers ; it found no favor in the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts; the delegates of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island were instructed to oppose it altogether. To 
avoid defeat, this article was laid over till there should be a 
fuller representation. \ Delegates from the states in which 
the domestic debt was chiefly held hoped for efficient co- 
operation from the army. Pennsylvania was the largest credit- 
or ; Massachusetts ranked next ; South Carolina, Georgia, and 

* Diplomatic Correspondence, xii., 325-328. Gilpin, 274, 275 ; Elliot, 29. 

f Report of the deputies in Sparks, viii., 552. The amount of this one month’s 
pay was 253,232.86 dollars. Old account-books in Treasury department. Waste- 
book D, Ledger B. MS. % Gilpin, 281, 321 ; Elliot, 31, 45. 
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Delaware were the lowest; Virginia was but tlie ninth, hold- 
ing less than New Hampshire and not half so much as Rhode 
Island. The zeal for the equal support of all classes of public 
creditors culminated in those states whose citizens originally 
owned nearly four times as much as those of all the six south- 
ern states, and by transfers were constantly acquiring more.* 
Adopting unanimously a resolution which Hamilton had 
prepared, congress pledged itself to consider immediately the 
most likely mode of obtaining revenues adequate to the fund- 
ing of the whole debt of the United States. f Encouraged 
by this seeming heartiness, Wilson of Pennsylvania, on the 
twenty-seventh, proposed u the establishment of general funds 
to be collected by congress.” £ To the dismay of the friends 
of a general revenue, Theodoriek Bland of Virginia interposed 
and officially presented the act of his state repealing the grant 
of the impost, and a resolution of both its houses declaring its 
present inability to pay more than fifty thousand pounds Vir- 
ginia currency toward the demands of congress for 1782. 4 * 

The debate, nevertheless, went on. Gorham of Massachu- 
setts suggested polls and commerce as most proper objects of 
taxation. Hamilton, discussing the subject in a comprehen- 
sive manner, spoke for permanent sources of revenue which 
should extend uniformly throughout the United States, and 
be collected by the authority of congress. Dyer strongly dis- 
liked the appointment of collectors by congress ; the states 
would never consent to it. Ramsay of South Carolina sup- 
ported Gorham and Hamilton. Again Bland placed himself 
in the way, saying : u The states are so averse to a general 
revenue in the hands of congress that, even if it were proper, 
it is unattainable.” lie therefore advised congress to pursue 
the rule of the confederation and ground requisitions on an 
actual valuation of houses and lands in the several states. 

At this stage of the discussion, an efficient reply could be 
made only by one who was of Virginia. To Randolph, then 
in Richmond, Madison had already written : u Virginia could 
never have cut off the impost at a more unlucky crisis than 


* Gilpin, 364, note ; Elliot, 60. f Gilpin, 277, 280 ; Elliot, SO, 31. 

X Gilpin, 282, 283 ; Elliot, 32. 

** Resolution of 28 December 1782. in Journal of the Delegates, 80, 90 . 
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when she is protesting her inability to comply with the conti- 
nental requisitions. Congress cannot abandon the plan as long 
as there is a spark of hope. Nay, other plans on a like prin- 
ciple must be added. Justice, gratitude, our reputation abroad 
and our tranquillity at home, require provision for a debt of 
not less than fifty millions of dollars ; and this provision will 
not be adequately met by separate acts of the states. If there 
are not revenue laws which operate at the same time through 
all the states, and are exempt from the control of each, mutual 
jealousies will assuredly defraud both our foreign and domes* 
tic creditors of their just claims.” * 

.Madison, on the twenty-eighth, presented a milder form 
of the resolution for a general revenue. Arthur Lee lost no 
time in confronting his colleague : “ The states will never con- 
sent to a uniform tax, because it will be unequal ; is repug- 
nant to the articles of confederation ; and, by placing the purse 
in the same hands with the sword, subverts the fundamental 


principles of liberty.” Wilson explained : The articles of 
confederation have expressly provided for amendments ; there 
is more of a centrifugal than centripetal force in the states ; 
the funding of a common debt would invigorate the union. 
Ellsworth despaired of a continental revenue ; condemned pe- 
riodical requisitions from congress as inadequate ; and inclined 
to the trial of permanent state funds. In reply, Hamilton 
showed that state funds would meet with even greater obsta- 
cles than a general revenue ; but he lost the sympathy of the 
house by adding that the influence of federal collectors would 
assist in giving energy to the federal government. Itutledge 
thought that the prejudices of the people were opposed to a 
general tax, and seemed disinclined to it himself. Williamson 
was of opinion that continental funds, though desirable, were 
unattainable. 


“ The idea,” said Madison, “ of erecting our national inde- 
pendence on the ruins of public faith and national honor must 
be horrid to every mind which retains either honesty or pride. 
Is a continental revenue indispensably necessary for doing 
complete justice to the public creditors ? This is the question. 


* Madison to Randolph, 22 January 1783, in Gilpin, 111. The date is erro- 
neously given as of 1782. 
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“ A punctual compliance by thirteen independent govern- 
ments with periodical demands of money from congress can 
never be reckoned upon with certainty. The articles of con- 
federation authorize congress to borrow money 7 . To borrow 
money, permanent and certain provision is necessary ; and, as 
this cannot be made in any other way, a general revenue is 
within the spirit of the confederation. Congress are already 
invested by the states with constitutional authority over the 
purse as well as the sword. A general revenue would only 
give this authority a more certain and equal efficacy. 

“ The necessity and reasonableness of a general revenue 
have been gaining ground among the states. I am aware that 
one exception ought to be made. The state of Virginia, as 
appears by an act yesterday laid before congress, has withdrawn 
its assent once given to the scheme. This circumstance can- 
not but embarrass a representative of that state advocating it ; 
one, too, whose principles are extremely unfavorable to a dis- 
regard of the sense of constituents. But, though the dele- 
gates who compose congress more immediately represent and 
are amenable to the states from which they come, yet they owe 
a fidelity to the collective interests of the whole. The part I 
take is the more fully justified to my own mind by my thor- 
ough persuasion that, with the same knowledge of public affairs 
which my station commands, the legislature of Virginia would 
not have repealed the law in favor of the impost, and would 
even now rescind the repeal.” 

On the following day the proposition of Wilson and Madi 
son, with slight amendments, passed the committee of the 
whole without opposition. On the twelfth of February it 
was adopted in congress by seven states in the affirmative, and 
without the negative of any state. 

For methods of revenue, the choice of Madison was an 
impost, a poll-tax which should rate blacks somewhat lower 
than whites, and a moderate land-tax. To these Wilson 
wished to add a duty on salt and an excise on wine, imported 
spirits, and coffee. Hamilton, who held the attempt at a 
land-tax to be futile and impossible, suggested a house- and 
window-tax. Wolcott of Connecticut thought requisitions 
should be in proportion to the population of each state ; but 
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was willing to include in the enumeration those only of the 
blacks who were within sixteen and sixty years of age.* 

Just at this time Pelatiah Webster, a graduate of Yale 
college, in a dissertation published at Philadelphia, f proposed 
for the legislature of the United States a congress of two 
houses which should have ample authority for making laws 
“ of general necessity and utility,” and enforcing them as well 
on individuals as on states. lie further suggested not only 
heads of executive departments, but judges of law and chan- 
cery. The tract was reprinted in Hartford, and called forth a 
reply. 

Plans of closer union offered only a remote solution of the 
difficulties under which the confederation was sinking. How 
the united demand of all public creditors could wrest imme- 
diately from congress and the states the grant of a general 
revenue and power for its collection employed the thoughts of 
Pobert Morris and his friends. On Christmas eve 1781, Gou- 


veraeur Morris, the assistant financier, had written to Greene : 


“ I have no expectation that the government will aecpnre force; 
and no hope that our union can subsist, except in the form of 
an absolute monarchy, and this does not seem to consist with 
the taste and temper of the people.” To Jay, in January 
1783 , i he wrote: “ The army have swords in their hands. 
Good will arise from the situation to which we are hastening ; 
much of convulsion will probably ensue, yet it must terminate 
in giving to government that power without which govern- 
ment is but a name.” 


Hamilton held it as certain that the army had secretly de- 
termined not to lay down their arms until due provision and 
a satisfactory prospect should be afforded on the subject of 
their pay; that the commander-in-chief was already become 
extremely unpopular among all ranks from his known dislike 
to every unlawful proceeding; but, as from his virtue, his 
patriotism, and firmness, he would sooner suffer himself to be 
cut in pieces than yield to disloyal plans, Hamilton wished him 


* Gilpin, 300, 304-306, 331 ; Elliot, 38-40, 48. 

f A Dissertation on the Political Union and Constitution of the thirteen United 
States of North America, dated 16 February 1783. In Pelatiah Webster’s Po- 
litical Essays, 228. % Sparks’s G. Morris, i., 240, 249. 
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to be tlie “ conductor of the army in tlieir plans for redress,” 
to the exclusion of a leader like Horatio Gates.* 

With these convictions and with exceeding caution, he, on 
the seventh of February, addressed himself directly to Wash- 
ington in a letter, of which Brooks, on his return to the camp, 
was the bearer. “ W e,” so lie wrote of congress, u are a body 
not governed by reason or foresight, but by circumstances. It 
appears to be a prevailing opinion in the army that, if they 
once lay down their arms, they part with the means of obtain- 
ing justice. Their claims, urged with moderation but with 
firmness, may operate on those weak minds which are influ- 
enced by tlieir apprehensions more than by their judgments, so 
as to produce a concurrence in the measures which the exigen- 
cies of affairs demand. To restore public credit is the object of 
all men of sense; in this the influence of the army, properly 
directed, may co-operate.” And he invited Washington to 
make use of General Knox, f to whom Gouverneur Morris 
wrote on the same day and by the same channel. 

To ensure the concerted action of the southern army, Gou- 
verneur Morris wrote privately to Greene: “ The main army 
will not easily forego their expectations. Their murmurs, 
though not loud, are deep. If the army, in common with all 
other public creditors, insist on the grant of general, permanent 
funds for liquidating all the public debts, there can be little 
doubt that such revenues will be obtained, and will afford to 
every order of public creditors a solid security. With the due 
exception of miracles, there is no probability that the states will 
ever make such grants unless the army be united and deter- 
mined in the pursuit of it, and unless they be firmly supported 
by and as firmly support the other creditors. That this may 
happen must be the entire wish of every intelligently just man 
and of every real friend to our glorious revolution." £ 

The letter of Gouverneur Morris to Knox, which was in 
reality a communication through Knox to Washington, cannot 
be found. It evidently expressed the opinion that the army 
might be made to co-operate in bringing about a closer union 

* Gilpin, 350, 351 ; Elliot, 55. 

f Hamilton to Washington, 7 February 1783. Hamilton, i., 327. 

f G. Morris to Greene, 15 February 1783. Sparks’s G. Morris, i., 250. 
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of the states and a stronger government. The answer of Knox 
expresses the advice of W ashington : “ The army are good 
patriots, and would forward everything that would tend to 
produce union and a permanent general constitution ; hut they 
are yet to be taught how their influence is to effect this mat- 
ter. A 4 hoop to the barrel ’ is their favorite toast. America 
will have fought and bled to little purpose if the powers of 
government shall be insufficient to preserve the peace, and this 
must be the case without general funds. As the present con- 
stitution is so defective, why do not you great men call the 
people together and tell them so — that is, to have a convention 
of the states to form a better constitution ? This appears to 
us, who have a superficial view only, to be the most efficacious 
remedy.” * 

On the thirteenth of February the speech of the king of 
Great Britain, at the opening of parliament in December, was 
received. His announcement of provisional articles of peace 
with the United States produced great joy; yet that joy was 
clouded by apprehensions from the impossibility of meeting 
the just claims of the army. 

Congress was brought no nearer to decisive action. Ham- 
ilton proposed that the doors of congress should be thrown 
wfide open whenever the finances were under discussion, though 
the proposal, had it been accepted, would have filled the gal- 
leries with holders of certificates of the public debt, f 

On the other side, John Rutledge again and again moved that 
the proceeds of the impost should be appropriated exclusively 
to the army, but was supported only by his own state. Ruffled 
by his indifference to the civil creditors, Wilson had one day 
answered with warmth : 44 Pennsylvania will take her own 
measures without regard to those of congress, and she ought 
to do so. She is willing to sink or swim according to the 
common fate ; but she will not suffer herself, with a millstone 
of six millions of the continental debt, to go to the bottom 
alone.” 

The weakness of the friends of a general revenue appeared 
from their consenting to leave to the several states the ap- 

* Knox to G. Morris, 21 February 1783, in Sparks’s G. Morris, i., 256. 

f Gilpin, 336, 341 ; Elliot, 50, 52. 
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pointment of tlie collectors of taxes, and to limit the grant of 
the impost to twenty-five years.* 

Once more Mercer and Arthur Lee renewed their war 
upon Madison, who in reply made a convincing plea for the 
necessity of a permanent general revenue. “ The purse,” re- 
peated Arthur Lee, “ ought never to be put in the same hand 
with the sword. I will be explicit ; I would rather see con- 
gress a rope of sand than a rod of iron. Virginia ought not 
to concur in granting to congress a permanent revenue.” “ If 
the federal compact is such as has been represented,” said Mer- 
cer, “ I will immediately withdraw from congress, and do every- 
thing in my power to destroy its existence.” Chafed by these 
expressions, Gorham of Massachusetts cried out : “ The sooner 
this is known the better, that some of the states may form 
other confederacies adequate to their safety.” f 

The assiduous labors of congress for two months had failed 
to devise the means for restoring public credit. In February 
some of its members thought the time had arrived when order 
and credit could come, if the army would support its demands 
by its strength. Robert Morris extorted from congress a re- 
moval of the injunction of secrecy on his letter of resignation, 
and forthwith sent it not only to Washington but to the public 
press, through which it immediately reached the army. 

* Gilpin 314, 347, 348; Elliot, 43, 54. f Gilpin, 357, 511 ; Elliot, 57. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE AMERICAN ARMY AND ITS CHIEF. 

March 17S3. 

TnE commander-in-chief suppressed the wish to visit Mount 
Vernon during the winter, for the army at Newburg was more 
unquiet than at any former period.* The Massachusetts line 
formed more than half of it, and so many of the remainder 
were from other eastern states that he could describe them all 
as New England men. f lie had made the delicate state of 
affairs a the object of many contemplative hours,” and he was 
aware of the prevailing sentiment that the prospect of compen- 
sation for past services would terminate with the war. % 

Now that peace was at hand, his first act was by a letter to 
Harrison, then governor of Virginia, to entreat his own state 
to enter upon a movement toward a real union. “ ¥ rorn the 
observations I have made in the course of this war — and my 
intercourse with the states in their united as well as separate 
capacities has afforded ample opportunities of judging — I am 
decided in my opinion,” such were his w T ords, u that, if the 
powers of congress are not enlarged and made competent to 
all general purposes, the blood which has been spilt, the ex- 
pense that has been incurred, and the distresses which have 
been felt, will avail nothing ; and that the band which holds 
us together, already too weak, will soon be broken ; when anar- 

* Sparks, viii., 355, 369. 

f Gorham in Gilpin, 315. Elliot, 43, Washington to Joseph Jones. Sparks, 
viii., 383 ; and compare Sparks, viii., 456. 

\ Washington to Hamilton, 4 March l^SS. Sparks, viii., 389, 390. 
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c hy and confusion will prevail.* I shall make no apology for 
the freedom of these sentiments ; they proceed from an honest 
heart ; they will at least prove the sincerity of my friendship, 
as they are altogether undisguised.” The governor received 
this letter as a public appeal, and placed it among the archives 
of Virginia. 

Before the officers had taken into consideration the cautious 
report of their committee to congress, Colonel Walter Stewart, 
an inspector of troops, corning back from Philadelphia, pre- 
sented himself at the quarters of Gates as “a kind of agent 
from the friends of the army in congress ; ” f and rumors were 
immediately circulated through the camp that it was univer- 
sally expected the army would not disband until they had ob- 
tained justice ; that the public creditors looked up to them for 
aid, and, if necessary, would even join them in the field ; that 
some members of congress wished the measure might take 
effect, in order to compel the public, particularly the delin- 
quent states, to do justice. £ 

A plan of action was in the utmost secrecy devised by 
Gates and those around him. To touch with ability the sev- 
eral chords of feeling which lay slumbering in the army, his 
aide-de-camp, Major John Armstrong, was selected to draft an 
address. This was copied, and Colonel Barber, the assistant 
adjutant-general of the division of Gates, taking care not to be 
tracked, put it in circulation through the line of every state,* 
with a notice for a meeting of the general and field officers on 
the next day, to consider what measures should be adopted to 
obtain that redress of grievances which they seemed to have 
solicited in vain. [| 

“ My friends ! ” so ran the anonymous appeal, u after seven 
long years your suffering courage has conducted the United 
States of America through a doubtful and a bloody war ; and 

* Washington to Harrison, 4 March 1783. Maxwell’s Virginia Historical 
Register, vi., 36, 37. 

f Gates to Armstrong, 22 June 1 783. I follow a manuscript copy received from 
J. K. Armstrong. The letter has been printed in United States Magazine, i., 40. 

X Washington to Joseph Jones, 12 March 1783. Sparks, viii., 393, 394. Wash- 
ington to Hamilton, 12 March 1783. Hamilton, i., 343. 

# Gates to Armstrong, 22 June, 1783. |] Journal of Congress, iv., 208. 
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peace returns to bless — whom ? A country willing to redress 
your wrongs, clierish your worth, and reward your services ? 
Or is it rather a country that tramples upon your rights, dis- 
dains your cries, and insults your distresses ? Have you not 
lately, in the meek language of humble petitioners, begged 
from the justice of congress what you could no longer expect 
from their favor ? How have you been answered ? Let the 
letter which you are called to consider to-morrow make reply! 

“ If this be your treatment while the swords you wear are 
necessary for the defence of America, what have you to ex- 
pect when those very swords, the instruments and companions 
of your glory, shall be taken from your sides, and no mark of 
military distinction left but your wants, infirmities, and scars? 
If you have sense enough to discover and spirit to oppose 
tyranny, whatever garb it may assume, awake to your situation. 
If the present moment be lost, your threats hereafter will be 
as empty as your entreaties now. Appeal from the justice to 
the fears of government ; and suspect the man” — here Wash- 
ington was pointed at — “who would advise to longer forbear- 
ance.” * 

A copy of the address reached Washington on Tuesday, the 
eleventh, and the meeting -was to take place in the evening of 
that very day. Resolutions dictated by passion and tending 
to anarchy, if once adopted, could never be effaced, and might 
bring ruin on the army and the nation. There was need of 
instant action, “to arrest the feet that stood wavering on a 
precipice.” f To change ill-considered menaces into a legal 
presentment of grievances, the commander, in general orders, 
disapproved the anonymous and irregular invitation to a meet- 
ing, and at the same time requested all the highest officers and 
a representation of the rest to assemble at twelve o’clock on 
the next Saturday to hear the report of the committee which 
they had sent to congress. “ After mature deliberation, they 
will devise what further measures ought to be adopted to attain 
the just and important object in view. The senior officer in 
rank present will preside and report the result of their delib- 
erations to the commander-in-chief.” Gates quailed, and the 

* Journal of Congress, iv., 208. 

f Washington to Hamilton, 12 March 1783. Hamilton, i., 844. 
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gathering for that evening was given up ; hut under his eye 
Armstrong prepared a second anonymous address, which, while 
it professed to consider the general orders of Washington “ as 
giving stability to their resolves,” recommended “suspicion” 
as their “sentinel.” During the week, Washington employed 
himself, with Ivnox and others whom he could trust, in pre- 
paring methods to avert every fatal consequence. 

At noon on the fifteenth the officers assembled, with Gates 
in the chair. They were surprised to find that the commander- 
in-chief was with them. Every eye was fixed on him ; and 
all were mute, awaiting liis words.* 

After an apology to his “ brother officers ” for his pres- 
ence, he read his analysis of the anonymous addresses. Their 
author he praised for his rhetorical skill, but denied the recti- 
tude of his heart, and denounced his scheme as fit to proceed 
from no one but a British emissary. . lie thus continued : 

“ As I was among the first who embarked in the cause of 
our common country ; as I have never left your side one mo- 
ment, but when called from you on public duty ; as I have 
been the constant companion and witness of your distresses, it 
can scarcely be supposed that I am indifferent to your inter- 
ests.” He proceeded to demonstrate that any attempt to com- 
pel an instant compliance with their demands would certainly 
remove to a still greater distance the attainment of their ends. 
They must place their reliance on the plighted faith of their 
country and the purity of the intentions of congress to render 
them ample justice, though its deliberations, from the difficulty 
of reconciling different interests, might be slow. 

“ For myself,” he said, “ so far as may be done consistently 
with the great duty I owe my country and those powers we 
are bound to respect, you may command my services to the 
utmost extent of my abilities. 

“ While I give you these assurances, let me entreat you, 
gentlemen, on your part, not to take any measures which, in 
the calm light of reason, will lessen the dignity and sully the 
glory you have hitherto maintained. Let me conjure you in 
the name of our common country, as you value your own sacrec 
honor, as you respect the rights of humanity, and as you regarc 

* Shaw to Rev. John Eliot, 27 April 1783. 
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tlie military and national character of America, to express yonr 
utmost horror and detestation of the man who wickedly at- 
tempts to open the floodgates of civil discord and deluge our 
rising empire in blood. 

“By thus determining and thus acting, you will pursue 
the plain and direct road to the attainment of your wishes ; 
you will give one more proof of unexampled patriotism and 
patient virtue, rising superior to the pressure of the most com- 
plicated sufferings ; and you will afford occasion for posterity 
to say : 4 Had this day been wanting, the world had never seen 
the last stage of perfection to which human nature is capable 
of attaining.’ ” 

On concluding his address, the general, in further proof of 
the good disposition of congress, began to read parts of a let- 
ter from a member of that body ; but, after getting through a 
single paragraph, he paused, and asked leave of his audience to 
put on spectacles, which he had so lately received * that lie had 
never yet worn them in public, f saying : 44 1 have grown gray 
in your service, and now find myself growing blind.” These 
unaffected w r ords touched every heart. The letter, which was 
from Joseph Jones of King George county in Virginia, set 
forth the embarrassments of congress and their resolve that the 
army should at all events be justly dealt with. Washington 
then withdrew. 

Officers, who a few hours before had yielded themselves to 
the anonymous addresses, veered about, and would now follow 
no counsellor but their own commander. The assembly unani- 
mously thanked him for his communications and assured him 
of their affection, “with the greatest sincerity of which the 
human heart is capable.” Then, after a reference to Knox, 
Brooks, and Howard as their committee, they resolved unani- 
mously : 44 At the commencement of the present war, the offi- 
cers of the American army engaged in the service of their 
country from the purest love and attachment to the rights and 
liberties of human nature, which motives still exist in the high- 

* From Rittenhouse. Washington to Rittenhouse, 10 February 1783 ; Memoirs 
of Rittenhouse, 299, 300, 

jf “ C’6toit la premibre fois qu’il les prenoit en publique.” Mazzei, Reeherches. 
iv., 122. 
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est degree ; and no circumstances of distress or danger shall in- 
duce a conduct that may tend to sully the reputation and glory 
which they have acquired at the price of their blood and eight 
years’ faithful services.” Making no demands and confining 
their expectations within the most reasonable limits, they de- 
clared their unshaken confidence in the justice of congress and 
their country, and they asked nothing of their chief but to 
urge congress to a speedy decision upon their late memorial. 

Another resolution declared u that the officers of the 


American army view with abhorrence and reject with disdain 
the infamous propositions contained in a late anonymous ad- 
dress to them.” Gates meekly put the question, and was 
obliged to report that it was carried unanimously. 

In o one ever ruled the hearts of his officers like Washing- 
ton. The army of America had seen him calm and command- 
ing in the rage of battle; patient and persistent under multi- 
plied misfortunes ; moderate in victory ; but then he had been 
countenanced by his troops and his friends ; here he stood 
alone, amid injured men of inflamed passions, with swords 
at their sides, persuaded that forbearance would be their ruin, 
and, for a fearful moment, looking upon him as their adver- 


sary. As he spoke, every cloud was scattered, and the full 
light of love of country broke forth. ITappy for America 
that she had a patriot army ; happy for America and for the 
world that that army had Washington for its chief ! 


The official narrative of these events was received in con- 


gress oil the twenty-second, and, before the day came to an 
end, nine states concurred in a resolution* commuting the 
half-pay promised to the officers into a sum equal to five 
years’ full pay, to be discharged by certificates bearing inter- 
est at six per cent. Georgia and Khode Island were not ade- 
quately represented ; Hew Hampshire and Kew Jersey voted 
in the negative ; all the other states irrevocably pledged the 
United States to redeem their promise made to the officers 
in the dark hours of their encampment at Valley Forge. 

On the next day a ship dispatched from Cadiz by d’Es- 
taing, at the instance of Lafayette, brought authentic news 


that the American and British commissioners had signed defini- 


* Bland to Washington, 22 March 1783. MS. 

VOL. VI. — 7 
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tively a provisional treaty, of wliicli an official copy liad been 
received eleven days before, and that peace witli Great Brit- 
ain had already taken effect. The American boundaries on 
the northwest exceeded alike the demands and the hopes of 
congress, and it was already believed that a later generation 
would make its way to the Pacific ocean.* 

The glad tidings drew from Washington tears of joy in 
that “ happiest moment of his life.” “All the world is 
touched by his republican virtues,” wrote Luzerne. “ It will 
be in vain for him to wish to hide himself and live as a sim- 
ple, private man ; he will always be the first citizen of the 
United States.” f All the while no one like him had pursued 
with single-mindedness and perseverance and constant activity 
the great object of creating a republican government for the 
continent. To Hamilton he wrote on the last day of March 
1783 : “I rejoice most exceedingly that there is an end to our 
warfare, and that such a field is opening to our view, as will 
with wisdom to direct the cultivation of it, make us a great, a 
respectable, and happy people ; but it must be improved by 
other means than state politics, and unreasonable jealousies and 
prejudices, or it requires not the second sight to see that we 
shall be instruments in the hands of our enemies and those 
European powers who may be jealous of our greatness in union, 
to dissolve the confederation. But to obtain this, although the 
way seems extremely plain, is not so easy. 

“ My wish to see the union of these states established upon 
liberal and permanent principles, and inclination to contribute 
my mite in pointing out the defects of the present constitu- 
tion, are equally great. All my private letters have teemed 
with these sentiments, and, whenever this topic has been the 
subject of conversation, I have endeavored to diffuse and en- 
force them. No man in the United States is or can be more 
deeply impressed with the necessity of a reform in our present 
confederation than myself. No man, perhaps, has felt the bad 
effects of it more sensibly; for to the defects thereof, and 
want of power in congress, may justly be ascribed the pro- 
longation of the war and consequently the expenses occasioned 

* Luzerne to Vergennes, 19 March 1783. MS. 

f Luzerne to Vergennes, 29 March 1783. 
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by it. More than half the perplexities I have experienced in 
the course of my command, and almost the whole of the dif- 
ficulties and distress of the army, have had their origin here. 
But still, the prejudices of some, the designs of others, and 
the mere machinery of the majority, make address and man- 
agement necessary to give weight to opinions which are to 
combat the doctrines of those different classes of men in the 
field of politics.” * 

Upon official information from Franklin and Adams, con- 
gress on the eleventh of April made proclamation for the ces- 
sation of hostilities. In announcing the great event to the 
army, Washington did especial honor to the men who had 
enlisted for the war, and added : u Ilappy, thrice happy shall 
they be pronounced hereafter who have contributed anything 
in erecting this stupendous fabric of freedom and empire; 
who have assisted in protecting the rights of human nature, 
and establishing an asylum for the poor and oppressed of all 
nations and religions.” f The proclamation of congress that 
war was at an end was published to the army on the nine- 
teenth, exactly eight years from the day when the embattled 
farmers of Concord “ fired the shot heard round the world.” 

* Sparks’s Washington, viii., 409, 410, 411. Washington to Hamilton, 31 
March 171U. f Sparks, viii., 508. 
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CHAPTER YII. 

DISBANDING THE AKMY. 

Makcii-- July 1783. 

Washington presented the rightful claims of the “ patriot 
army”* with a warmth and energy which never but this 
once appear in his communications to congress ; and his words 
gained intenser power from his disinterestedness. To a com- 
mittee on which were Bland and Hamilton, he enforced, by 
every consideration of gratitude, justice, honor, and national 
pride, the “ universal ” expectations of the army, that, before 
their disbanding, they should receive pay for at least one 
month in hand, with an absolute assurance in a short time of 
pay for two months more. “ The financier will take his own 
measures, but this sum must be procured. The soldier is will- 
ing to risk the hard-earned remainder due him for four, five, 
perhaps six years upon the same basis of security with the 
general mass of other public creditors.” j* 

66 The expectations of the army,” answered Hamilton, “are 
moderation itself.” X But, after a week’s reflection, Morris, 
who had already written to congress “ our public credit is 
gone,” # replied to the committee that the amount of three 
months’ pay was more than all the receipts from all the states 
since 1781 ; that there was no resource but the issue of paper 
notes in anticipation of revenue. || 

* Washington to congress, 18 March 1783. Sparks, viii., 896-399. 

f Washington to Bland, 4 April 1783. 

% Hamilton to Washington, 11 April 1783. Letters to Washington, iv., 17 . 

* Diplomatic Correspondence, xii., 342. 

|j li. Morris to Hamilton, 14 April 1783. Diplomatic Correspondence, xii., 
846 . 
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A sharp admonition from Vergennes to the United States 
speedily to meet their engagements in France and Holland,* 
and the representations of Washington, quickened the deter- 
mination of congress. In preparing the plan for a revenue, 
Madison was assisted by Jefferson, who passed a large part of 
the winter in Philadelphia. 

The national debt of Great Britain at the beginning of the 
war with America amounted to one hundred and thirty-six 
millions of pounds ; at the close of it, including deficiencies 
that were still to be funded, it amounted to twice that sum. 
The debt of the United States did not much exceed forty-two 
millions of dollars ; the annual interest on that debt was not 
far from two and a half millions, and to fund it successfully 
there was need of a yearly revenue of at least that sum. One 
million was hoped for from specific duties on enumerated im- 
ports, and a duty of five per cent on the value of all others. 
A million and a half dollars more were to be raised by requisi- 
tions of congress, apportioned on the states according to popu- 
lation. This more convenient method had hitherto failed from 
conflicts on the rule for counting slaves. The South had in- 
sisted on the ratio of two for one freeman. Williamson of 
North Carolina said: “I am principled against slavery. I 
think slaves an incumbrance to society instead of increasing 
its ability to pay taxes.” f To effect an agreement, Madison, 
seconded by John Rutledge, offered that slaves should be rated 
as five to three, and this compromise, which then affected 
taxation only and not representation, was accepted almost with 
unanimity. X 

In the beginning of April, Hamilton had declared in con- 
gress that he wished to strengthen the federal constitution 
through a general convention, and should soon, in pursuance 
of instructions from his constituents, propose a plan for that 
purpose. # In the mean time, he remained inflexible in the 
opinion that an attempt to obtain revenue by an application 
to the several states would be futile, because an agreement 
could never be arrived at through partial deliberations. The 

# Luzerne to R. Morris, 15 March 1783. Diplomatic Correspondence, xi., 157, 
158. t Gilpin, 423 ; Elliot, 79. 

% Gilpin, 423, 424 ; Elliot, 79. * Gilpin, 429, 430; Elliot, 81. 
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vote on the report of tlie new financial measure, which he op- 
posed as inadequate, was taken on the eighteenth of April. 
Georgia alone was absent ; eleven states were fully represented ; 
New Hampshire by a single delegate. Hamilton and the two 
representatives of Rhode Island, alone and for the most oppo- 
site reasons, gave their votes in the negative. New York being 
divided, nine states and a half against one, twenty-five delegates 
against three, recorded their votes for the adoption of the report. 

To the relentless exigencies of the moment the financial 
proposition of the eighteenth of April offered no relief, nor 
could it take effect until it should be accepted by every one of 
the thirteen states. To win this unanimous assent, congress, 
in tlie words of Madison, enforced the peculiar nature of their 
obligations to France, to members of tlie republic of Holland, 
and to the army. Moreover, “ the citizens of the United States 
are responsible for the greatest trust ever confided to a politi- 
cal society. If justice, good faith, honor, gratitude, and all the 
other qualities which ennoble the character of a nation and 
fulfil the ends of government, be the fruits of our unadulter- 
ated forms of republican government, tlie cause of liberty will 
acquire a dignity and lustre which it has never yet enjoyed ; 
and an example will be set which cannot but have the most 
favorable influence on the rights of mankind.” New York, 
North and South Carolina, and Massachusetts were following 
the example of Virginia, and repealing their revenue acts of 
former years ; when the address went forth, accompanied by 
the letter of congress to the governor of Rhode Island which 
Hamilton had drafted, and by various papers showing the 
amount and the character of the debt of the United States. 

Then, on the twenty-eighth, and so far as tlie records show 
never till then, congress appointed a committee on the New 
York resolutions of the preceding July in favor of a general 
convention. Its choice fell on Ellsworth, Carroll, Wilson, 
Gorham, Hamilton, Peters, McHenry, Izard, and Duane.* 

* Madison, on whom we depend for a report of the debates of congress of that 
period, was absent from Saturday, April the twenty-sixth, to Tuesday, May sixth. 
So details are wanting. That Clinton’s letter and the New York resolutions were 
committed on the twenty-eighth of April, we know from a MS. memorandum by 
Charles Thomson. 
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In October 1780, congress provided for forming new states 
out of the north-western territory.* A most elaborate report, 
read in November 1781, recommended that the lands for set- 
tlements “ should be laid out into townships of about six miles 
square.” f Early in 1783 Iiufus Putnam, with other officers 
and soldiers of the army in New England, engaged heartily in 
a plan to form a state westward of the Ohio, and Timothy 
Pickering, who had framed a complete plan for settling lands 
in Ohio, proposed to them that “ the total exclusion of slavery 
from the state should form an essential and irrevocable part of 
the constitution.” £ To “ unite the thirteen states in one great 
political interest,” Bland, a man of culture, who had served 
with credit as a colonel of dragoons, and had been a member 
of congress from Virginia since 1780, now, on the fifth of June 
1783, brought forward an “ordinance” to accept conditionally 
the cession of Virginia, divide it into districts of two degrees 
of latitude by three degrees of longitude, and subdivide each 
district into townships of a fixed number of miles square ; each 
district to be received into the union as a “sovereign” state, 
so soon as it could count twenty thousand inhabitants. In 
these embryo states, every one who had enlisted for the war or 
had served for three years was to receive the bounty lands 
promised him, and thirty acres more for each dollar due to 
him from the United States. One tenth part of the soil was 
to be reserved for “the payment of the civil list of the United 
States, the erecting of frontier posts, and the founding of 
seminaries of learning ; the surplus to be appropriated to the 
building and equipping a navy, and to no other purpose what- 
ever.” This pioneer ordinance for colonizing the territory 
north-west of the Ohio was seconded by Hamilton, and referred 
to a grand committee.* 

From the moment when it became officially known that a 


* Laws relating to Public Lands, 338 ; Journals of Congress, iii., 535. 

f Endorsement on the original report in the state department is : “ Read in 
congress 3 November 1781.” 

X Pickering’s Pickering, i., 546. 

* Papers of Old Congress, xxxvi. MS. The ordinance is in the handwriting 
of Theodorick Bland, and indorsed by Charles Thomson : “ Motion of Mr. Bland 
seconded by Mr. Hamilton. June 6, 1783. Referred to the grand committee of 
80 May 1783.” 
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preliminary treaty of peace had been concluded, Ilobert Morris 
persistently demanded the immediate discharge of the army.* 
The city of New York and the interior posts being still in 
British hands, his importunity was resisted by Gorham and 
Hamilton, and disapproved by the secretary of foreign affairs ; 
but the public penury overcame all scruples. 

As the time drew near for the officers to pass from military 
service to civil life, they recalled the example of the Homan 
Cincinnatus, and, adopting his name, formed themselves into 
“one society of friends,” to perpetuate “the spirit of brotherly 
kindness ” and to help officers and their families in their times 
of need. An immutable attachment to the rights and liberties 
of human nature was made the law of conduct for members, 
to whatever nation they might belong; and those who were 
Americans pledged to each other their “ unalterable determi- 
nation to promote and cherish union between the states.” f By 
one grave error, which called forth from many sides in Ameri- 
ca and in Europe the severest censure, membership was made 
hereditary in their eldest male posterity. The commander-in- 
chief, who had no offspring, refused to separate himself from 
his faithful associates in the war; but by his inlluence the soci- 
ety at its first general meeting in May 1784 proposed to its 
branches in the states to expunge from its constitution the 
clauses which had excited alarm and just complaint. 

The general order of the second day of June published the 
resolve of congress that the men engaged for the war, with a 
proper proportion of officers, were immediately to receive fur- 
loughs, on the reverse of which was their discharge, to take 
effect on the definitive treaty of peace. Washington felt the 
keenest sensibility at their distresses ; £ but he had exhausted 
all his influence. The army, for three months’ pay, received 
only notes exactly “ like other notes issued from the office of 
finance.” # These were nominally due in six months to the 
bearer, with six per cent interest till paid. Their value in the 


* Diary of Morris in Dip. Cor., xii., 367, note. f Sparks, ix., 23, note. 

% Washington to Heath, 6 June 1783. Sparks, viii., 435. 

# Washington to Bland, 4 April 1783 ; Journals of Congress, for July 9 and 
following days, iv., 237, 238 ; Morris to congress, 18 July 1783, Dip. Cor., xii., 376, 
880-386 and 387-389, and other letters. 
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market was two shillings or two and sixpence for twenty shil- 
lings.* The veterans were enthusiasts for liberty, and there- 
fore, with the consciousness of having done their duty to their 
native land and to mankind, they, in perfect good order, bear- 
ing with them their arms as memorials of their service, retired 
to their homes “ without a settlement of their accounts, and 
without a farthing of money in their pockets.” f 

The events of the last four months called into full .action 


the powers and emotions of W ashington. “ State politics,” 
said he, “ interfere too much with the more liberal and exten- 
sive plan of government which wisdom and foresight would 
dictate. The honor, power, and true interest of this country 
must be measured by a continental scale. To form a new con- 
stitution that will give consistency, stability, and dignity to the 
union and sufficient powers to the great council of the nation 
for general purposes, is a duty incumbent upon every man who 
wishes well to his country.” £ 

Lifted above himself, and borne on by the energy of his 
belief, he in June addressed the whole people through a last 
circular to the governor of every state, # for lie was persuaded 
that immediate and extreme danger overhung the life of the 
union. “With this conviction of the importance of the pres- 
ent crisis,” such are his words, “ silence in me would be a crime ; 
I will therefore speak without disguise the language of free- 
dom and of sincerity. Those who differ from me in political 
sentiment may remark that I am stepping out of the proper 
line of my duty ; but the rectitude of my own heart, the part 
I have hitherto acted, experience acquired by long and close 
attention to the business of that country in whose service I have 
spent the prime of my life and whose happiness will always 
constitute my own, the ardent desire I feel of enjoying in pri- 
vate life, after all the toils of war, the benefits of a wise and 
liberal government, will sooner or later convince my country- 
men that this address is the result of the purest intention.” 


* Felatiah Webster’s Political Essays, 310 ; compare 272. 

f Washington to Congress, 7 and 24 June 1783. Sparks, viii. , 438, 456. 

\ Washington to Lafayette, 5 April 1783. Sparks, viii., 412. 

* Sparks, viii., 439. The date of the circular varies with the time of its suc- 
cessive emission to the Severn 1 states. 
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Thoughtful for the defence of the republic, the retiring 
commander-in-chief recommended “ a proper peace establish- 
ment,” and an absolutely uniform organization of the “ militia 
of the union” throughout “the continent.” lie pleaded for 
complete justice to all classes of public creditors. He entreated 
the legislature of each state to pension its disabled non-com- 
missioned officers and privates. He enforced the duty of the 
states, without “ hesitating a single moment,” to give their sanc- 
tion to the act of congress establishing a revenue for the United 
States, for the only alternative was a national bankruptcy. 
“ Honesty,” he said, “ will be found on every experiment to 
be the best and only true policy. In what part of the con- 
tinent shall we find any man or body of men who would not 
blush to propose measures purposely calculated to rob the 
soldier of his stipend, and the public creditor of his due?” 

He then proceeded to pronounce solemn judgment, and to 
summon the people of America to fulfil their duty to Provi- 
dence and to their fellow-men. “ If a spirit of disunion, or 
obstinacy and perverseness, should in any of the states attempt 
to frustrate all the happy effects that might be expected to flow 
from the union, that state which puts itself in opposition to the 
aggregate wisdom of the continent will alone be responsible 
for all the consequences.* 

“ The citizens of America, the sole lords and proprietors 
of a vast tract of continent, arc now acknowledged to be pos- 
sessed of absolute freedom and independency. Here Heaven 
lias crowned all its other blessings by giving a fairer opportu- 
nity for political happiness than any other nation has ever been 
favored with. The rights of mankind are better understood 
and more clearly defined than at any former period. The col- 
lected wisdom acquired through a long succession of years is 
laid open for our use in the establishment of our forms of 
government. The free cultivation of letters, the unbounded 
extension of commerce, the progressive refinement of man- 
ners, the growing liberality of sentiment, and, above all, the 
pure and benign light of revelation, have had a meliorating 
influence on mankind. At this auspicious period, the United 
States came into existence as a nation. 


* Sparks, viii., 446, 447. 
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“ Happiness is ours if we seize the occasion and make it 
our own. This is the moment to give such a tone to our fed- 
eral government as will enable it to answer the ends of its in- 
stitution. According to the system of policy the states shall 
adopt at this moment, it is to he decided whether the revolu- 
tion must ultimately be considered as a blessing or a curse ; a 
blessing or a curse, not to the present age alone, for witli our 
fate will the destiny of unborn millions be involved. 

“ Essential to the existence of the United States is the 
friendly disposition which will forget local prejudices and 
policies, make mutual concessions to the general prosperity, 
and, in some instances, sacrifice individual advantages to the 
interest of the community. Liberty is the basis of the glorious 
fabric of our independency and national character, and who- 
ever would dare to sap the foundation, or overturn the struct- 
ure, under whatever specious pretext he may attempt it, will 
merit the bitterest execration and the severest punishment 
which can be inflicted by his injured country. 

“ It is indispensable to the happiness of the individual 
states that there should be lodged somewhere a supreme power 
to regulate and govern the general concerns of the confeder- 
ated republic, without which the union cannot be of long du- 
ration,* and everything must very rapidly tend to anarchy and 
confusion. Whatever measures have a tendency to dissolve the 
union, or to violate or lessen the sovereign authority, ought to 
be considered as hostile to the liberty and independence of 
America. It is only in our united character that we are 
known as an empire, that our independence is acknowledged, 
that our power can be regarded, or our credit supported among 
foreign nations. The treaties of the European powers with 
the United States of America will have no validity on a dis- 
solution of the union. We shall be left nearly in a state of 
nature ; or we may find by our own unhappy experience that 
there is a natural and necessary progression from the extreme 
of anarchy to the extreme of tyranny, and that arbitrary 
power is most easily established on the ruins of liberty abused 
to licentiousness.” 

This circular letter of Washington the governors of the 

* Sparks, viii., 444. 
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states, according to his request, communicated to their respect- 
ive legislatures. In this way it was borne to every home in 
the United States, and he entreated the people to receive it as 
“ his legacy ” on his retirement to private life. 

He avoided the appearance of dictating to congress how 
the constitution should be formed ; but, while he was careful 
to declare himself “ no advocate for their having to do with 
the particular policy of any state further than it concerns the 
union at large,” he had no reserve in avowing his “ wish to see 
energy given to the federal constitution by a convention of the 
people.” * 

The newspapers of the day, as they carried the letter of 
Washington into every home, caught up the theme, and de- 
manded a revision of the constitution, “ not by congress, but 
by a continental convention, authorized for the purpose.” f 

* Washington to Dr. William Gordon, 8 July 1783. 
f Among them: Philadelphia, 3 July 1783; Maryland Gazette, 11 July; Vir- 
ginia Gazette, 19 July. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HOW THE LAND RECEIVED THE LEGACY OF WASHINGTON. 

June-December 1783. 

All movements conspired to form for the thirteen states a 
constitution, sooner than they dared to hope and “better than 
they knew.” u The love of union and the resistance to the 
claims of Great Britain were the inseparable inmates of the 
same bosom. Brave men from different states, risking life 
and everything valuable in a common cause, believed by all to 
be most precious, were confirmed in the habit of considering 
America as their country and congress as their government.” * 
Acting as one, they had attained independence. Moreover, it 
was their fixed belief that they had waged battle not for them- 
selves alone, but for the hopes and the rights of mankind ; and 
this faith overleapt the limits of separate commonwealths with 
the force of a religious conviction. For eighteen years the 
states had watched together over their liberties ; for eight they 
had borne arms together to preserve them ; for more than two 
they had been confederates under a compact to remain united 
forever. 

The federation excelled every one that had preceded it. 
Inter-citizenship and mutual equality of rights between all its 
members gave to it a new character and an enduring unity. 
The Hebrew commonwealth was intensely exclusive, both by 
descent and from religion ; every Greek republic grew out of 
families and tribes ; the word nation originally implied a com- 
mon ancestry. All mediaeval republics, like the Roman mu- 
nicipalities, rested on privilege. The principle of inter-citi- 

* Marshall in Van Santvoord’s Chief Justices of the United States, 314, 315. 
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zensliip infused itself neither into the constitution of the old 
German empire, nor of Switzerland, nor of Holland. Even 
when the American people took up arms against Great Brit- 
ain, congress defined only the membership * of each colony ; 
the articles of confederation first brought in the rule that any 
one might at will transfer his membership from one state to 
another. Of old a family, a sept, a clan, a tribe, a nation, a 
race, owed its unity to consanguinity. Inter-citizenship now 
took the place of consanguinity ; the Americans became not 
only one people, but one nation. They had framed a union of 
several states in one confederacy, fortified and bound in with 
a further union of the inhabitants of every one of them by a 
mutual and reciprocally perfect naturalization.*)* This inter- 
citizenship, though only in its third year, has been so ratified 
by national affections, by the national acquisition of independ- 
ence, by national treaties, by national interests, by national 
history, that the people possessing it cannot but take one step 
more, and from an indwelling necessity form above the states a 
common constitution for the whole. 

It was to a nation which had not as yet a self -existent gov- 
ernment, and which needed and felt the need of one, that 
Washington’s legacy went forth. The love which was every- 
where cherished for him, in itself had become a bond of union. 
“ They are compelled to await the result of his letter,” re- 
ported Luzerne ; ^ “ they hope more from the weight of a sin- 
gle citizen than from the authority of the sovereign body.” 
Jonathan Trumbull, the venerable governor of Connecticut, in 
his prompt reply extolled “ this last address which exhibited 
the foundation principles ” of “ an indissoluble union of the 
states under one federal head.” # When in the next autumn 
this faithful war governor, after more than fifty years of ser- 
vice, bade farewell to public life, imitating Washington, he 
set forth to the legislature of Connecticut, and through them 
to its people, that the grant to the federal constitution of pow- 
ers clearly defined, ascertained, and understood, and sufficient 

* Journals of Congress, i., 365. 

f Bacon’s speech for general naturalization, Spedding’s Bacon’s Letters and 
Life, iii., 319. % Luzerne to Vergennes, 4 August 1783. 

* Jonathan Trumbull to Washington, 10 June 1783. 
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for all the great purposes of union, could alone lead from the 
danger of anarchy to national happiness and glory. * 

In June the general assembly of Delaware complied with 
all parts of the recommendation of congress, coupling the im- 
post with the state’s quota of the federal requisition. f To 
Washington, Nicholas Yan Dyke, the governor, on receiving 
the circular, reported this proof of their zeal for establishing 
the credit of the union, adding : “ The state which declines- a 
similar conduct must be blind to the united interest with which 
that of the individual states is inseparably connected.” $ 

Pennsylvania, linking together the North and the South, 
never hesitated ; then and ever after, it made the reasoning and 
the hopefulness of Washington its own. At a festival in 
Philadelphia, held near the middle of July, with Dickinson, 
the president of the state, in the chair, the leading toast was : 
“New strength to the union;” and, when “Honor and im- 
mortality to the principles in Washington’s circular letter” was 
proposed, the company rose twice and manifested their appro- 
bation by nine huzzas. 

A month later, Dickinson and the council of Pennsylvania 
sent to the general assembly the valedictory of the commander- 
in-chief, quoting and enforcing his words, saying: “We most 
earnestly recommend that the confederation be strengthened 
and improved. To advance the dignity of the union is the 
best way to advance the interest of each state. A federal su- 
premacy, with a competent national revenue, to govern firmly 
general and relative concerns,” can alone “ ensure the respect, 
tranquillity, and safety, that are naturally attached to an exten- 
sive and well-established empire. All the authorities before 
mentioned may be vested in a federal council, not only with- 
out the least danger to liberty, but liberty will be thereby 
better secured.” # The house on the twenty-fifth, joining 
together the impost and the quota of the state, unanimously 
ordered the grant of them both,) and at a later session thanked 
Washington specially for his final “circular letter, the ines- 
timable legacy bequeathed to his country.” 

* Stuart’s Trumbull, G04-608. f Papers of Old Congress, lxxv. MS. 

\ Nicholas Van Dyke to Washington, 2 July 1783. 

* Colonial Records, xiii., 648, 649. | Papers of Old Congress, lxxv. MS. 

Vot , VI. — 8 
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In March, during a session of the legislature of South 
Carolina, Greene, who had received the suggestions of Gouv- 
emeur Morris, addressed a letter to the state through Guerard, 
the governor, representing the sufferings and mutinous temper 
of the army, and the need of a revenue for congress, and say- 
ing : “ Independence can only prove a blessing under congres- 
sional influence. More is to be dreaded from the members of 
congress exercising too little than too much power. The finan- 
cier says his department is on the brink of ruin. To the north- 
ward, to the south ward, the eyes of the army are turned upon the 
states, whose measures will determine their conduct. They will 
not be satisfied with general promises ; nothing short of perma- 
nent and certain revenue will keep them subject to authority.” 

“ No dictation by a Cromwell ! ” cried impatient members 
who could scarcely wait to hear the conclusion of the letter. 
To mark independence of congress and resistance to the requi- 
sitions of “ its swordsmen,” South Carolina revoked its grant 
to the United States of power to levy a five per cent duty 
on imports.* Greene consoled himself with the thought that 
“ he had done his duty, and would await events ; ” but he 
was made wiser by the rebuff. While he perceived that with- 
out more effectual support the power of congress must expire, 
he saw that the movement of soldiers without civil authority 
is pregnant with danger, and would naturally fall under the 
“ direction of the Clodiuses and Catilines in America.” + The 
appeal of congress in April exercised little counteracting in- 
fluence; but, when the circular of Washington arrived, the 
force and affection with which it was written produced an 
alteration of sentiment in more than one quarter of the mem- 
bers. “Washington was admired before; now he was little 
less than adored.” % The continental impost act was adopted, 
though not without a clause reserving the collection of the 
duties to the officers of the state, and appropriating them to 
the payment of the federal quota of South Carolina. 4 * 

* Johnson’s Life of Greene, ii., 387, 888. 

f Greene to G. Morris, 3 April 1783. Sparks’ Life of G. Morris, i., 251, 
252. 

X Greene to Washington, 8 August 1783. Letters to Washington, iv., 88. 

# Statute No. 1,190, passed 18 August 1783, in Statutes at Large of South 
Carolina, iv., 570. 
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In October, Clinton, the governor of Hew York, responded 
to Washington : “ Unless the powers of the national council 
are enlarged, and that body better supported than at present, 
all its measures will discover such feebleness and want of 
energy as will stain us with disgrace and expose us to the worst 
of evils.” * And in the following January, holding up to 
the legislature the last circular of the commander-in-chief, he 
charged them to “ be attentive to every measure which has a 
tendency to cement the union ai\d to give to the national 
councils that energy which may be necessary for the general 
welfare.” f 

The circular reached Massachusetts just when the legisla- 
ture was complaining of the half-pay and of excessively large 
salaries to civil officers. The senate and the house dispatched 
a most affectionate joint address to Washington, attributing to 
the guidance of an all- vise Providence his selection as com- 
mander-in-chief, adding: “ While patriots shall not cease to 
applaud your sacred attachment to the rights of citizens, your 
military virtue and achievements will make the brightest pages 
in the history of mankind.” X To congress the legislature 
gave assurances that “it could not without horror entertain the 
most distant idea of the dissolution of the union ; ” though 
“ the extraordinary grants of congress to civil and military 
officers had produced in the commonwealth effects of a threat- 
ening aspect.” # John Hancock, the popular governor, com- 
mending Washington’s circular, looked to him as the states- 
man “ of wisdom and experience,” teaching them how to im- 
prove to the happiest purposes the advantages gained by arms. 

As president of the senate, Samuel Adams officially signed 
the remonstrance of Massachusetts against half-pay ; as a citi- 
zen, he frankly and boldly, in his own state and in Connecti- 
cut, defended the advice of Washington: “In resisting en- 
croachments on our rights, an army became necessary. Con- 
gress were and ought to be the sole judge of the means of 
supporting that army ; they had an undoubted right in the 
very nature of their appointment to make the grant of half 

* Clinton to Washington, 14 October 1783. Letters to Washington, iv., 48. 

f Speech to the legislature, 21 January 1784. 

% Boston Gazette, 22 August 1783. * Journals of Congress, iv., 27& 
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pay ; and, as it was made in belialf of the United States, each 
state is bound in justice to comply with it, even though it 
should seem to them to have been an ill-judged measure. 
States as well as individual persons are equally bound to fulfil 
their engagements, and it is one part of the description given 
to us in the sacred scriptures of an honest man, that, though 
‘ he sweareth to his own hurt, he changeth not.’ ” * 

In like spirit congress replied to the protest against half- 
pay. “ The measure was the result of a deliberate judgment 
framed on a general view of the interests of the union, and 
pledged the national faith to carry it into effect. If a state 
every way so important as Massachusetts should withhold her 
solid support to constitutional measures of the confederacy, the 
result must be a dissolution of the union ; and then she must 
hold herself as alone responsible for the anarchy and domestic 
confusion that may succeed.” f 

At the opening of the autumn session, Hancock, recalling 
the attention of the legislature to the words of Washington, 
said : “ How to strengthen and improve this union, so as to 
render it more completely adequate, demands the immediate 
attention of these states. Our very existence as a free nation 
is suspended upon it.” f 

On the ninth of October he cited to the general court ex- 
tracts of letters from John Adams confirming the sentiments 
of Washington. Hear forty towns in the state had instructed 
their representatives against granting the impost recommended 
h 7 congress. And yet it was carried in the house by seventy- 
two against sixty-five ; a proviso that it should not be used to 
discharge half-pay or its commutation was rejected by a ma- 
jority of ten; and the bill passed the senate almost unani- 
mously. # Some of the towns still murmured, but Boston in 

* Samuel Adams to a friend in Connecticut. Boston, 25 September 1783. 
Same to Noah Webster, 30 April 1784. MS. 

f Journals of Congress, iv., 277, 278. Congress, on which Washington was 
then in attendance, would surely have consulted him on the lialf-pay of which he 
was the author. The original papers prove that the congressional reply to Massa- 
chusetts was prepared after much consultation, and here and there show traces 
of his mind. \ Salem Gazette of 2 October 1783. 

* Samuel Cooper to Franklin, 16 October 1783. Works of Franklin, x., 25. 
Salem Gazette, 30 October 1783. 
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town-meeting answered : u The commutation is wisely blended 
with the national debt. With respect to the impost, if we 
ever mean to be a nation, we must give power to congress, 
and funds, too.” 

But Washington’s letter achieved its greatest victory in his 
own state. Mercer had said in congress that, sooner than re- 
instate the impost, he w T ould “ crawl to Richmond on his bare 
knees.” * The legislature, which was in session when the com- 
munication from congress arrived, ordered a bill to grant the 
impost. Jefferson was hoping that Henry would speak for the 
grant, but he remained mute in his place, f Richard Henry 
Lee and Thurston spoke of congress as “ lusting for power.” 
The extent of the implied powers which Hamilton had as- 
serted in the letter of congress to Rhode Island was “ repro- 
bated as alarming and of dangerous tendency ; ” £ and on the 
eleventh of June the proposition of congress was pronounced 
to be inadmissible, because the revenue-officers w T ere not to be 
amenable to the commonwealth ; because the power of collect- 
ing a revenue by penal laws could not be delegated without 
danger ; and because the moneys to be raised from citizens of 
Virginia were to go into the general treasury. So the propo- 
sition of congress was left without any support. Virginia, to 
discharge her continental debt, preferred to establish a custom- 
house of her own, appropriating its income to congress for 
five-and-twenty years, and making good the deficiency by taxes 
on land, negroes, and polls. “The state,” said Arthur Lee, 
“ is resolved not to suffer the exercise of any foreign power 
or influence within it.” # But, when the words of Washington 
were read, the house gave leave to the advocates for a conti- 
nental impost to provide for it by a bill which w r as to have its 
first reading at the opening of the next session. 

These events did but render Richard Henry Lee more ob- 
durate. Placing himself directly in the way of Washington 
and Madison, he wrote to a friend at the North: “The late 

* Madison to Randolph, 18 February 1783. Gilpin, 506. 

f Jefferson to Madison, 7 May, 1 June, 17 June 1783. 

X Joseph Jones of King George to Madison, 14 June 1783, MS. ; in part in 
Rees’s Madison, i., 436. 

* Arthur Lee to Theodorick Bland, 13 June 1783. Bland Papers, ii., 110. 
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address of congress to the states on the impost I think a too 
early and too strong attempt to overleap those fences estab- 
lished by the confederation to secure the liberties of the re- 
spective states. Give the purse to an aristocratic assembly, the 
sword will follow, and liberty become an empty name. As 
for increasing the power of congress, I would answer as the 
discerning men of old, with the change of a word only : ‘ No- 
lumus leges confederationis mutari — we forbid change in the 
laws of the confederation.’ ” * But, in the time afforded for 
reflection, Washington’s valedictory letter, which Jefferson de- 
scribes as “ deservedly applauded by the world,” f gained more 
and more power ; at the adjourned session, the legislature of 
Virginia, with absolute unanimity, reversed its decision and 
granted by law the continental impost. $ “ Everything will 

come right at last,” said Washington, as lie heard the gladden- 
ing news. # 

“ Never,” said George Mason, “have I heard one single 
man deny the necessity and propriety of the union. No ob- 
ject can be lost wdien the mind of every man in the country 
is strongly attached to it.” || “ I do not believe,” witnesses 

Jefferson, “ there has ever been a moment when a single whig 
in any one state would not have shuddered at the very idea of 
a separation of their state from the confederacy.” A A propo- 
sition had been made in June to revoke the release to the 
United States of the territory north-west of the river Ohio. 
Patrick Ilenry was for bounding the state reasonably enough, 
but, instead of ceding the parts lopped off, he was for forming 
them into small republics () under the direction of Virginia. 
Nevertheless, the legislature, guided by the sincerity and per- 
severance of Joseph Jones of King George county, conformed 
to the wishes of congress, and, on the nineteenth and twentieth 
of December, cheerfully amended and confirmed their former 
cession. J 

The last legislature to address Washington in his public 

* R. H. Lee to William Whipple, 1 July 1783. f Jefferson’s Works, ix., 266. 
\ Hening, xi., 313. # Sparks, ix., 6. 

9 George Mason in the Virginia Convention, 11 June 1788. 

A Jefferson, ix., 251. Q Jefferson to Madison, 17 June 1783. 

X Journals of House of Delegates, 71, 79. 
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character was Maryland, and they said : “ By your letter you 
have taught us how to value, preserve, and improve that 
liberty which your services under the smiles of Providence 
have secured. If the powers given to congress by the con- 
federation should be found incompetent to the purposes of the 
union, our constituents will readily consent to enlarge them.”* 
On the part of congress, its president, Elias Boudinot of 
New J ersey, transmitted to the ministers of America in Europe 
the circular letter of Washington as the most perfect evidence 
of “ his inimitable character.” f 

Before the end of June, raw recruits of the Pennsylvania 
line, in the barracks at Philadelphia, many of them foreign 
born, joined by others from Lancaster,;}; “ soldiers of a day, who 
could have very few hardships to complain of,” # with some 
returning veterans whom they forced into their ranks, | en- 
couraged by no officer of note, A surrounding congress (} and 
the council of Pennsylvania, mutinously presented to them 
demands for pay. Congress insisted with the state authorities 
that the militia should be called out to restore order, and, the 
request being refused, X it adjourned to Princeton. On the 
rumor that the commander-in-chief was sending troops to quell 
the mutiny, the insurgents, about three hundred in number, 
made their submission to the president of the state. X 

The incident hastened the selection of a place for the per- 
manent residence of congress. The articles of confederation 
left congress free to meet where it would. With the knowl- 
edge of the treaty of peace, the idea naturally arose of a fede- 
ral town, and for its site there were many competitors. Of 
the thirteen states which at that time fringed the Atlantic, the 
central point was in Maryland or Virginia. In March 1783, 
New York tendered Kingston ; in May, Maryland urged the 
choice of Annapolis; in June, New Jersey offered a district 
below the falls of the Delaware. Virginia, having George- 

* Address of the Maryland legislature, 22 December It 83. MS. 
f Diplomatic Correspondence, 1783-1789, i., 14. 

\ Ibid., i., 9. * Sparks, viii., 455. 

| Diplomatic Correspondence, 1783-1789, i., 10, 22, 23; Hamilton, i., 387. 

A Diplomatic Correspondence, ii., 514; i., 87, 50. 

Q Gilpin, 548; Colonial Records, xiii., 055. 1 Hamilton, ii., 276. 

$ Diplomatic Correspondence, i., 12, 
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town for its object,* invited Maryland to join in a cession of 
equal portions of territory lying together on the Potomac; 
leaving congress to fix its residence on either side, f 

During the summer, congress appointed a committee to 
consider what jurisdiction it should exercise in its abiding- 
place. Madison took counsel with Randolph, and especially 
with Jefferson ; \ and in September the committee of which 
he was a member reported that the state ceding the territory 
must give up ‘all jurisdiction over it ; the inhabitants were to 
be assured of a government of laws made by representatives of 
their own election.* In October, congress took up the ques- 
tion of its permanent residence. || Gerry struggled hard for 
the district on the Potomac ; but, by the vote of Delaware and 
all the northern states, “a place on the Delaware near the 
falls” was selected. Within a few days the fear of an over- 
powering influence of the middle states led to what was called 
“the happy coalition on the seventeenth Gerry insisted that 
the alternate residence of congress in two places would secure 
the mutual confidence and affections of the states and preserve 
the federal balance of power. After a debate of several days, 
Hew England, with Maryland, Virginia, and the two Carolinas, 
decided that congress should reside for equal periods on the 
Delaware and near the lower falls of the Potomac. Till build- 
ings for its use should be erected, it was to meet alternately in 
Annapolis and Trenton. A To carry out the engagement, a 
committee, of which James Monroe was a member, made an 
excursion from Annapolis in the following May to view the 
country round Georgetown ; and they reported in favor of the 
position on which the city of Washington now stands. () 

The farewell circular letter of W ashington addressed to all 
his countrymen had attracted the attention of congress, and 
in particular of Hamilton, who roused himself from his own 

* Madison to Randolph, 13 October 1783. Gilpin, 578. 

f Journals of the Virginia House of Delegates, 28 June 1783, p. 97. 

% Madison to Jefferson, 20 September 1783. Gilpin, 573. 

* Gilpin, 559, 571-575. 

| Madison to Randolph, 13 October 1783. Gilpin, 576. 

A Higginson to Bland, January 1784. Bland Papers, ii., 113, 114. Compare 
Boudinot to R. R. Livingston, 23 October 1783. 

Q Monroe to Jefferson, 20 May and 25 May 1784. 
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desponding mood when he saw the great chieftain go forth 
alone to combat “ the epidemic phrenzy ” * of the supreme 
sovereignty of the separate states. During the time of dis- 
turbances in the army, “could force have availed, he had 
almost wished to see it employed.” f Knowing nothing before- 
hand of Washington’s intention to address the people, he had 
favored some combined action of congress and the general to 
compel the states forthwith to choose between national anarchy 
and a consolidated union 4 Ko sooner had congress established 
itself in Princeton # than the youthful statesman drafted a 
most elaborate and comprehensive series of resolutions embody- 
ing in clear and definite language the defects in the confedera- 
tion as a form of federal government; and closing with an 
earnest recommendation to the several states to appoint a con- 
vention to meet at a fixed time and place, with full powers to 
revise the confederation, and adopt and propose such altera- 
tions as to them should appear necessary; to be finally ap- 
proved or rejected by the states respectively. 

But in the congress of that day he found little disposition 
to second an immediate effort for a new constitution. Of the 


committee elected on the twenty-eighth of April, which 
counted among its members the great names of Ellsworth, 
W ilson, and Hamilton, W ilson and two others had gone home ; 
Ellsworth followed in the first half of July, but not till he had 
announced to the governor of Connecticut : “It will soon be 
of very little consequence where congress go, if they are not 
made respectable as well as responsible ; which can never be 
done without giving them a power to perform engagements as 
well as make them. There must be a revenue somehow estab- 


lished that can be relied on and applied for national purposes, 
independent of the will of a single state, or it will be impossi- 
ble to support national faith, or national existence. The 
powers of congress must be adequate to the purposes of their 
constitution. It is possible there may be abuses and misappli- 
cations ; still it is better to hazard something than to hazard 


# Hamilton, i., 403. f Ibid., i., 352. \ Ibid., i., 402. 

* Hamilton’s endorsement on his own paper is : “ Resolutions intended to be 
submitted to congress at Princeton in 1783, but abandoned for want of support.” 
MS. 
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all.” * Nearly at the same moment Hamilton wrote to 
Greene : “ There is so little disposition, either in or out of con- 
gress, to give solidity to our national system, that there is no 
motive to a man to lose his time in the public service who has 
no other view than to promote its welfare. Experience must 
convince us that our present establishments are utopian before 
we shall be ready to part with them for better.” To J ay his 
words were : “ It is to be hoped that, when prejudice and folly 
have run themselves out of breath, we may return to reason 
and correct our errors.” f Confirmed in “ his ill forebodings 
as to the future system of the country,” $ 66 he abandoned his 
resolutions for the want of support.” 

In congress, which he left near the end of July, three 
months before the period for which he was chosen expired, we 
know through an ardent friend that “ his homilies were recol- 
lected with pleasure ; ” that his extreme zeal made impressions 
in favor of his integrity, honor, and republican principles ; that 
he had displayed various knowledge, had been sometimes in- 
temperate and sometimes, though rarely, visionary ; that cau- 
tious statesmen thought, if he could pursue an object with as 
much cold perseverance as he could defend it with ardor and 
argument, lie would prove irresistible.* From the goodness of 
his heart, his pride, and his sense of duty, he gave up “ future 
views of public life,” || to toil for the support of his wife and 
children in a profession of which to him the labors were alike 
engrossing and irksome. A In four successive years, with few 
to heed him, he had written and spoken for a constituent 
federal convention. His last official word to Clinton was : 
“ Strengthen the confederation.” () 

On the second of September, more than a month after 
Hamilton had withdrawn, the remnant of the committee of 
the twenty-eighth of April, increased by Samuel Huntington, 
of Connecticut, reported that “ until the effect of the resolu- 

* Ellsworth, infra, 324. f Johnson, ii., 442. Jay’s Jay, ii., 123. 

% Hamilton, i., 352. 

* McHenry to Hamilton, 22 October 1783. Hamilton, i., 411. 

| Hamilton to Clinton, 14 May 1783. Hamilton, i., 368. 

A That Hamilton disliked the labors of a lawyer, I received from Eliphalet 
Nott. 

Q Hamilton to Clinton, 3 October 1783. Hamilton, i., 407. 
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tion of congress, of April last, relating to revenue, sliould be 
known, it would be proper to postpone tbe further considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolutions of the senate and assembly 
of New York.” * In this way the first proposition by a state 
for reforming the government through a federal convention 
was put to sleep. 

All this while the British commander was preparing for 
the evacuation of New York. The malignant cruelty of royal- 
ists, especially in New York and South Carolina, who prompted 
and loved to execute the ruthless orders of Germain, aroused 
against them, as had been foretold, a just indignation, which 
unhappily extended to thousands of families in the United 
States who had taken no part in the excesses. Toward these 
Washington and Adams, Jay and Hamilton, and Jefferson 
who was especially called “ their protector and support,” f and 
many of the best counselled forbearance and forgiveness. Mo- 
tives of policy urged their absorption into the population of 
the union now that the sovereign to whom they had continued 
their allegiance had given them their release. But a dread of 
their political influence prevailed, and before the end of 1783 
thousands of loyalists, families of superior culture, like the 
original planters of Massachusetts, were driven to seek homes 
in the wilds of Nova Scotia. X In this way the United States 
out of their own children built up on their border a colony of 
rivals in navigation and the fishery whose loyalty to the British 
crown was sanctified by misfortunes. Nor did the British 
parliament hesitate for a moment to compensate all refugees 
for the confiscation of their property, and, when the amount 
was ascertained, it voted them from the British treasury as an 
indemnity very nearly fifteen and a half millions of dollars. 4 * 

The American army being nearly disbanded, Washington, 
on the eighteenth of July, with Governor Clinton as his com- 
panion, made an excursion into the interior, during which he 
personally examined the lines of water communication between 
branches of the Hudson and the Saint Lawrence, the lakes and 
the Susquehanna. By these observations, he comprehended 

* Report of Peters, McHenry, Izard, Duane, and S. Huntingdon, of 2 Septem- 
ber 1783. f Luzerne to Rayneval, of 18 June 1784. MS. 

t Haliburton’s Nova Scotia, i., 263. * Sabine’s Loyalists, 111. 
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more clearly “the immense extent and importance of the 
inland navigation of the United States. I shall not rest con- 
tented,” said he, “till I have explored the western country 
and traversed great part of those lines which give bounds to a 
new empire.” * 

He wished at that time to visit the Niagara ; but over the 
fort on the American side of that river the British flag still 
waved. Thrice Washington had invited the attention of con- 
gress to the western posts ; and he was now instructed to 
demand them. He accordingly accredited Steuben to Haldi- 
mand, the British commander-in-chief in Canada, with power 
to receive them. At Sorel, on the eighth of August, Steuben 
explained his mission to Haldimand, who answered that he 
had not received any orders for making the least arrangements 
for the evacuation of a single post ; and without positive 
orders he would not evacuate one inch of ground, f Nor 
would he permit Steuben to communicate with the inhabitants 
of any place occupied by the British. 

On the seventh of August, just as Washington had re- 
turned from his northern tour, congress, ten states being pres- 
ent, unanimously voted him a statue of bronze, to be executed 
by the best artist of Europe. J On the marble pedestal were 
to be represented, in low relief, the evacuation of Boston, the 
capture of Hessians at Trenton, the victory at Princeton, the 
action at Monmouth, and the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town. “The statue,” wrote Luzerne, “is the only mark of 
public gratitude which Washington can accept, and the only 
one which the government in its poverty can olfer.” # 

But a greater honor awaited him. At the request of con- 
gress, he removed his quarters to the neighborhood of Prince- 
ton ; and on the twenty-sixth, in a public audience, Boudinot, 
the president, said to him : “ In other nations many have de- 
served and received the thanks of the public ; but to you, sir, 
peculiar praise is due; your services have been essential in 

* Washington to Chastellux, 12 October 1783. Sparks, via., 489. 

f Baron Steuben to Washington, 23 August 1783. Letters to Washington, 
iv., 41, 42. 

\ Journals of Congress, iv. t 251. It still remains to give effect to the vote. 

* Luzerne to Vergennes, 25 August 1783. MS. 
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acquiring and establishing the freedom and independence of 
your country. It still needs your services in forming arrange- 
ments for the time of peace.” A committee was charged to 
receive his assistance in preparing and directing the necessary 
plans.* 

The choice of Washington for a counsellor proved the sin- 
cerity of congress in favor of union, and a series of national 
measures was inaugurated. For a peace establishment, he ma- 
tured a system which was capable of a gradual development. 
He would have a regular and standing force of twenty-six hun- 
dred and thirty-one men, to be employed chiefly in garrison- 
ing the frontier posts. Light troops he specially recommended 
as suited to the genius of the people. The people in all the 
states were to be organized and trained in arms as one grand 
national militia. He proposed a military academy like the 
Prussian schools, of which he had learned the character from 
Steuben. Vacancies in the class of officers were to be tilled 
from its graduates ; but promotions were not to depend on 
seniority alone. For the materials essential to war, there were 
to be not only national arsenals but national manufactories. 
The protection of foreign commerce would require a navy. 
All branches in the service were to look exclusively to con- 
gress for their orders and their pay. A penniless treasury, 
which congress knew not how to fill, made the scheme for the 
moment an ideal one. 

To regulate intercourse with the tribes of Indians, Wash- 
ington laid down the outlines of a system. Outside of the 
limits of the states no purchase of their lands was to be made, 
but by the United States as u tlie sovereign power.” All trad- 
ers with them were to be under strict control. He penetrated 
the sinister design of the British government to hold the west- 
ern posts, and recommended friendly attention to the French 
and other settlers at Detroit and elsewhere in the western terri- 
tory. Looking to “ the formation of new states,” he sketched 
the boundaries of Ohio and of Michigan, and, on his ad vice, + 
congress in October resolved on appointing a committee to re- 

* Journals of Congress, iv., 256. 

f Washington to Duane, 7 September 1783. Sparks, viii., 477. Secret Jour- 
nals of Congress, i., 255-260. 
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port a plan of a temporary government for tlie western terri- 
tory wliose inhabitants were one day to be received into the 
union under republican constitutions of their own choice. 
Here the greatness of the intention was not impaired by the 
public penury, for the work was to be executed by the emi- 
grants themselves. In anticipation of an acceptable cession of 
the north-western lands by all the claimant states, officers and 
soldiers who had a right to bounty lands began to gain the 
West by way of the lakes or across the mountains.* This was 
the movement toward union which nothing could repress or 
weaken. Especially Maryland insisted that “ the sovereignty 
over the western territory was vested in the United States as 
one undivided and independent nation.” f 

Among his latest official acts, Washington interceded with 
congress on behalf of Kosciuszko, pleading for him “ his merit 
and services from the concurrent testimony of all who knew 
him ; ” and congress accordingly granted the Polish exile who 
was to become dear to many nations the brevet commission of 
brigadier-general. £ 

The last days of this congress were cheered by the arrival 
of Yan Berckel as envoy from the Dutch republic, the first 
minister accredited to America since the peace.* An escort 
was sent out to meet him, and on the thirty-first of October, in 
a public audience, congress gave him a national welcome. 

On the first of November the third congress under the con- 
federation came together for the last time. It made persistent 
attempts to invigorate the union ; declared the inviolable sanc- 
tity of the national debt ; asked of the states a general revenue ; 
prepared for planting new states in the continental domain ; 
and extended diplomatic relations. Its demand of powers of 
government did not reach far enough, but it kept alive the de- 
sire of reform. It appointed a day of public thanksgiving, that 
“ all the people might assemble to give praise to their Supreme 
Benefactor for the freedom, sovereignty, and independence of 

* Journals of Congress, iv., 294-296. 

f Journals of Congress, iv., 265. In the original MS. the word “ one ” is twice 
underscored. 

% Washington to Congress, 2 October 1783. Sparks, viii., 487. 

* Van Berckel to the states general, 8 November 1783, MS. 
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the United States ; ” and, as the day came, the pulpit echoed 
the prayer : “ May all the states be one.” * 

The principle of rotation drove Madison from the national 
councils. He was unmarried and above care ; and, until he 
should again be eligible to congress, he devoted himself to the 
study of federal government and to public service in the leg- 
islature of his own state, where with strong convictions and 
unselfish patriotism he wrought with single-mindedness to 
bring about an efficient form of republican government. 
He was calm, wakeful, and cautious, pursuing with patience 
his one great object, never missing an opportunity to ad- 
vance it, caring not overmuch for conspicuousness or fame, 
and ever ready to efface himself if he could but accomplish 
his design. 

On Sunday, the second of November, the day before the 
discharge of all persons enlisted for the war, the commander- 
in-chief addressed the armies of the United States, however 
widely their members might be dispersed. Mingling affection- 
ate thanks with praise, he described their unparalleled perse- 
verance for eight long years as little short of a standing mira- 
cle, and for their solace bade them call to recollection the 
astonishing events in which they had taken part, the enlarged 
prospects of happiness which they had assisted to open for the 
human race. He encouraged them as citizens to renew their 
old occupations ; and, to those hardy soldiers who were fond of 
domestic enjoyment and personal independence, he pointed to 
the fertile regions beyond the Alleghanies as the most happy 
asylum. In the moment of parting, he held up as an example 
to the country the harmony which had prevailed in the camp, 
where men from different parts of the continent and of the 
most violent local prejudices instantly became but one patriotic 
band of brothers. “ Although the general,” these are the words 
of his last order, “ has so frequently given it as his opinion in 
the most public and explicit manner, that, unless the principles 
of the federal government were properly supported, and the 
powers of the union increased, the honor, dignity, and justice 
of the nation would be lost forever, yet he cannot help leaving 
it as his last injunction to every officer and every soldier to add 

# John Murray’s thanksgiving sermon, Tyranny's grove destroyed, p. 71. 
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his best endeavors toward effecting these great purposes.” * 
Washington sent forth every one of his fellow-soldiers as an 
apostle of union under a new constitution. 

Almost all the Germans who had been prisoners preferred 
to abide in the United States, where they soon became useful 
citizens. The remnant of the British army had crossed to 
Staten Island and Long Island for embarkation, when, on the 
twenty-fifth of November, Washington and the governor and 
other officers of the state and city of New York were met at 
the Bowery by Knox and citizens, and in orderly procession 
made their glad progress into the heart of the town. Rejoic- 
ings followed. The emblem chosen to introduce the evening 
display of fireworks was a dove descending with the olive- 
branch. 

For their farewell to Washington, the officers of the army, 
on the fourth of December, met at a public-house near the 
Battery, and were soon joined by their commander. The 
thoughts of the eight years which they had passed together, 
their common distresses, their victories, and now their parting 
from the public service, the future of themselves and of their 
country, came throngingto every mind. No relation of friend- 
ship is stronger or more tender than that between men who 
have shared together the perils of war in a noble and upright 
cause. The officers could attest that the courage which is the 
most perfect and the most rare, the courage which determines 
the man, without the least hesitation, to hold his life of less 
account than the success of the cause for which he contends, 
was the habit of Washington. Pledging them in a glass of 
wine, he thus addressed them: “With a heart full of love 
and gratitude, I now take leave of you. May your latter days 
be as prosperous and happy as your former ones have been 
glorious. I shall be obliged to you if each of you will come 
and take me by the hand.” With tears on his cheeks, he 
grasped the hand of Knox, who stood nearest, and embraced 
him. In the same manner he took leave of every officer. Fol- 
lowed by the company in a silent procession, he passed through 
a corps of light infantry to the ferry at Whitehall. Entering 

* Farewell address to the armies of the United States. Rocky Hill, near 
Princeton, 2 November 1788. Sparks, viii., 495. 
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his barge, lie waved his hat to them ; with the same silence 
they returned that last voiceless farewell, and the boat pushed 
across the Hudson. A father parting from his children could 
not excite more regret nor draw more tears.* 

On his way through New Jersey the chief was received 
with the tenderest respect and affection by all classes of men. 
The roads were covered with people who came from all quar- 
ters to see him, to get near to him, to speak to him. Alone 
and ready to lay down in the hands of congress the command 
which had been confided to him, he appeared even greater than 
when he was at the head of the armies of the United States. 
The inhabitants of Philadelphia knew that he was drawing 
near, and, without other notice, an innumerable crowd placed 
themselves along the road where he was to pass. Women, aged 
men, left their houses to see him. Children passed among the 
horses to touch his garments. Acclamations of joy and grati- 
tude accompanied him in all the streets. A ever was hom- 
age more spontaneous or more pure. The general enjoyed 
the scene, and owned himself by this moment repaid for eight 
years of toils and wants and tribulations, f 

At Philadelphia he put into the hands of the comptroller 
his accounts to the thirteenth of December 1783, all written 
with minute exactness by his own hand, and accompanied by 
vouchers conveniently arranged. Every debit against him was 
credited ; but, as he had not always made an entry of moneys 
of his own expended in the public sendee, he was, and chose 
to remain, a considerable loser. To the last he refused all 
compensation and all indemnity, though his resources had been 
greatly diminished by the war. 

On the twenty-third of December, at noon, congress in 
Annapolis received the commander-in-chief. Its members, 
when seated, wore their hats, as a sign that they represented 
the sovereignty of the union. Places were assigned to the 
governor, council, and legislature of Maryland, to general offi- 
cers, and to the representative of France. Spectators filled 
the gallery and crowded upon the floor. Hope gladdened all 
as they forecast the coming greatness of their land. 

* Luzerae to Vcigemies, 13 December 1 7 S3. MS. 

f Ibid. 
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Eising with dignity, Washington spoke of the rectitude of 
the common cause ; the support of congress ; of his country- 
men ; of Providence ; and he commended the interests of “ our 
dearest country to the care of Almighty God.” Then saying 
that he had finished the work assigned him to do, he bade an 
affectionate farewell to the august body under whose orders he 
had so long acted, resigned with satisfaction the commission 
which he had accepted with diffidence, and took leave of public 
life. Ills emotion was so great that, as he advanced and de- 
livered up his commission, he seemed unable to have uttered 
more. 

The hand that wrote the declaration of independence pre- 
pared the words which, in the name of congress, its president, 
turning pale from excess of feeling, then addressed to Wash- 
ington, who stood, filling and commanding every eye : 

“Sir: The United States in congress assembled receive 
with emotions too affecting for utterance the solemn resigna- 
tion of the authorities under which you have led their troops 
with success through a perilous and a doubtful war. Called 
upon by your country to defend its invaded rights, you accept- 
ed the sacred charge before it had formed alliances, and whilst 
it was without funds or a government to support you. You 
have conducted the great military contest with wisdom and forti- 
tude, invariably regarding the rights of the civil power through 
all disasters and changes. You have persevered till these United 
States, aided by a magnanimous king and nation, have been ena- 
bled under a just Providence to close the war in freedom, safe- 
ty, and independence. Having taught a lesson useful to those 
who inflict and to those who feel oppression, with the blessings 
of your fellow-citizens, you retire from the great theatre of 
action ; but the glory of your virtues will continue to animate 
remotest ages. We join you in commending the interests of 
our dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, be- 
seeching him to dispose the hearts and minds of its citizens to 
improve the opportunity afforded them of becoming a happy 
and respectable nation.” 

No more pleasing words could have reached Washington 
than those which pledged congress to the reform of the na- 
tional government. The allusion to the alliance with France 
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was right, for otherwise the achievement of independence 
would seem to have been attributed to the United States alone. 
But Trance and England were now at peace ; and after their 
reconciliation Washington, the happiest of warriors, as he un- 
girded the sword, would not recall that they had been at war. 

The business of the day being over, Washington set out 
for Mount Vernon, and on Christmas eve, after an absence of 
nearly nine years, he crossed the threshold of his own home ; 
but not to find rest there, for the doom of greatness was upon 
him. 
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CIIAPTEK II. 

VIRGINIA STATESMEN LEAD TOWARD A BETTER UNION. 

1784. 

Of many causes promoting union, four above others exer- 
cised a steady and commanding influence. The new republic 
as one nation must have power to regulate its foreign com- 
merce ; to colonize its large domain ; to provide an adequate 
revenue ; and to establish justice in domestic trade by prohib- 
iting the separate states from impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts. Each of these four causes was of vital importance ; 
but the necessity for regulating commerce gave the immediate 
impulse to a more perfect constitution. Happily, the British 
order in council of the second of July 1783 restricted to Brit- 
ish subjects and ships the carrying of American produce from 
American ports to any British West India island, and the car- 
rying of the produce of those islands to any port in America. 
“ This proclamation,” wrote J ohn Adams to Secretary Living- 
ston, “ is issued in full confidence that the United States can- 
not agree to act as one nation. They will soon see the neces- 
sity of measures to counteract their enemies. If there is not 
sufficient authority to draw together the minds, affections, and 
forces of the states in their common foreign concerns, we shall 
be the sport of transatlantic politicians, who hate liberty and 
every country that enjoys it.” * 

Letters of Adams and one of like tenor from Franklin 
having been fully considered, congress, on the twenty-ninth 
of September 1783, agreed that the United States could become 
respectable only by more energy in government ; but, as usual, 

* Diplomatic Correspondence, vii., 81 , 100 . 
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they only referred “ the important subject under deliberation ” 
to a special committee,* which, having Arthur Lee for one 
of its members, in due time reported that u as the several 
states are sovereign and independent, and possess the power of 
acting as may to them seem best, congress will not attempt to 
point out the path. The mode for joint efforts will suggest 
itself to the good sense of America.” f 

The states could not successfully defend themselves against 
the policy of Great Britain by separate legislation, because it 
was not the interest of any one of them to exclude British 
vessels from their harbors unless the like measure should be 
adopted by every other ; and a union of thirteen distinct pow- 
ers would encounter the very difficulty which had so often 
proved insuperable. But, while every increase of the power 
of congress in domestic affairs roused jealousies between the 
states, the selfish design of a foreign government to repress 
their industry drew them together against a common adver- 
sary. 

The complete cession of the North-west and the grant of 
the desired impost were the offerings of Virginia to the gen- 
eral welfare. % Simultaneously her legislature, on the fourth 
of December, took cognizance of the aggressions on equal com- 
merce. The Virginians owmed not much shipping, and had 
no special interest in the W est India trade ; but the British 
prohibitory policy offended their pride and their ’teense of 
honor, and, as in the war they had looked upon “ union as the 
rock of their political salvation,” so they again “ rang the bell ” 
to call the other states to council. They complained of “ a 
disposition in Great Britain to gain partial advantages, injurious 
to the rights of free commerce and repugnant to the principles 
of reciprocal interest and convenience which form the only 
permanent foundation of friendly intercourse ; ” and on the 
ninth unanimously consented to empower congress to adopt 
the most effectual mode of counteracting restrictions on Ameri- 
can navigation so long as they should be continued.* The 

* Secret Journals of Congress, iii., 398-400. 

f Reports of committees on increasing the powers of congress, p. 95. MS. 

% Joseph Jones to Jefferson, 21 and 29 December 1783. 

* Journal of House of Delegates, 50; Hening, xi., 313. 
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governor, by direction, communicated the act to tbe executive 
authority of the other states, requesting their immediate adop- 
tion of similar measures;”* ** and he sent to the delegates of 
his own state in congress a report of what had been done. 
This is the first in the series of measures through which Vir- 
ginia marshalled the United States on their way to a better 
union. 

In the fourth congress Jefferson carried forward the work 
of Madison with alacrity. The two cherished for each other 
the closest and the most honorable friendship, agreeing in 
efforts to bind the states more closely in all that related to the 
common welfare. In their copious correspondence they opened 
their minds to each other with frankness and independence. 

The delegates of Rhode Island insisted that the counterac- 
tion of the British navigation acts must be intrusted to each 
separate state; but they stood alone, Roger Sherman voting 
against them, and so dividing Connecticut. Then the proposal 
of the committee of which Jefferson was a member and of 
which all but Gerry were from the South, that congress, with 
the assent of nine states, might exercise prohibitory powers 
over foreign commerce for the term of fifteen years, was 
adopted without opposition.! 

Keeping in mind that, while the articles of confederation 
did not directly confer on congress the regulation of commerce 
by enactments, they granted the amplest authority to frame 
commercial treaties, Jefferson prepared a plan for intercourse 
with powers of Europe from Britain to the Ottoman Porte, 
and with the Barbary states. His draft of instructions % de- 
scribed “the United States as one nation upon the principles 
of the federal constitution.” # In a document of the preceding 
congress mention had been made of “the federal govern- 
ment,” and Rhode Island had forthwith moved to substitute 
the word union, conceding that there was a union of the states, 
but not a government ; but the motion had been supported by 

* Journal of House of Delegates for 22 December 1783. Governor Harrison 
to the governor of Massachusetts, 25 December 1783. MS. 

f Journals of Congress, iv., 392, 393. 

% Jefferson to John Q. Adams, 30 March 1826. Jefferson, vii., 436. 

** Secret Journals of Congress, iii., 453, 
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no other state, and by no individuals outside of Rhode Island 
except Holten and Arthur Lee. This time Sherman and his 
colleague, James Wadsworth, placed Connecticut by the side 
of Rhode Island. They were joined only by Arthur Lee, 
and congress, on the twenty-sixth of March, adopting the 
words of Jeiferson, by the vote of eight states to two, of nine- 
teen individuals to five, decided that in treaties and all cases 
arising under them the United States form “one nation.” * 

On the principles according to which commercial treaties 
should be framed America was unanimous. In October 1783 
congress had proposed the most perfect equality and reciproci- 
ty. f Jefferson, while he would accept a system of reciproci- 
ty, reported as the choice of America that there should be 
no navigation laws ; no distinction between metropolitan and 
colonial ports ; an equal right for each party to carry its own 
products in its own ships into all ports of the other and to 
take away its products, freely if possible, if not, paying no 
other duties than are paid by the most favored nation. In 
time of war there should be an abandonment of privateering ; 
the least possible interference with industry on land ; the in- 
violability of fishermen ; the strictest limitation of contraband ; 
free commerce between neutrals and belligerents in articles not 
contraband ; no paper blockades ; in short, free trade and a 
humane international code. These instructions congress ac- 
cepted, and, to give them effect, Adams, Franklin, and Jeffer- 
son were, on the seventh of May, commissioned for two years, 
with the consent of any two of them, to negotiate treaties of 
ten or fifteen years’ duration. J 

The foreign commercial svstem of the nation was to be 
blended with the domestic intercourse of the states. High- 
ways by water and land from Virginia to the West would ad- 
vance its welfare and strengthen the union. Jefferson opened 
the subject to Madison, # who, in reply, explained the necessity 
of a mutual appointment of commissioners by [Maryland and 
Virginia for regulating the navigation of the Potomac. “ The 

# Secret Journals of Congress for 26 March 1784, iii., 452-454. 

f Secret Journals of Congress, iii., 412, 413. 

t Secret Journals of Congress, iii., 484, 485, and 491-499. 

* Jefferson to Madison, Annapolis, 20 February 1784. 
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good humor into which the cession of the hack lands must 
have put Maryland forms an apt crisis for negotiations.” * 

In March 1781 Jefferson cautiously introduced the subject 
to Washington, f and then wrote more urgently: “Your fu- 
ture time and wishes are sacred in my eye ; but, if the super- 
intendence of this work would be only a dignified amusement 
to you, what a monument of your retirement would follow that 
of your public life ! ” £ 

Washington “ was very happy that a man of discernment 
and liberality like Jefferson thought as he did.” More than 
ten years before he had been a principal mover of a bill for 
the extension of navigation from tide-water to Will’s creek. 
“ To get the business in motion,” he writes, “ I was obliged to 
comprehend James river. The plan was in a tolerably good 
train when I set out for Cambridge in 1775, and would have 
been in an excellent way had it not met with difficulties in the 
Maryland assembly. Not a moment ought to be lost in recom- 
mencing this business.” # 

He too, like Madison, advised concert with the men of 
Maryland. Conforming to their advice, Jefferson conferred 
with Thomas Stone, then one of the Maryland delegates in 
congress, and undertook by letters to originate the subject in 
the legislature of Virginia. || 

Before the end of June the two houses unanimously re- 
quested the executive to procure a statue of Washington, to be 
of the finest marble and best workmanship, with this inscrip- 
tion on its pedestal : 

“ The general assembly of the commonwealth of Virginia 
have caused this statue to be erected as a monument of affection 
and gratitude to George Washington, who, to the endowments 
of the hero uniting the virtues of the patriot, and exerting 
both in establishing the liberties of his country, has rendered 
his name dear to his fellow-citizens, and given the world an 
immortal example of true glory.” A 

# Madison to Jefferson, 16 March 1784. Madison, i., 74. 

f Jefferson to Washington, 6 March 1784. 

X Jefferson to Washington, 15 March 1784. Letters to W., iv., 62-66. 

** Washington to Jefferson, 29 March 1784. Sparks, ix., 31, 32. 

| Jefferson to Madison, 25 April 1784. Partly printed in Rives, i., 550. 

A Hening, xi., 552. 
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The vote, emanating from the affections of the people of 
Virginia, marks his mastery over the heart of his native state. 
That mastery he always used to promote the formation of 
a national constitution. He had hardly reached home from 
the war when he poured out his inmost thoughts to Harrison, 
the doubting governor of his commonwealth : 

“ The prospect before us is fair ; I believe all things will 
come right at last ; but the disinclination of the states to yield 
competent powers to congress for the federal government will, 
if there is not a change in the system, be our downfall as a 
nation. This is as clear to me as A, B, C. We have arrived 
at peace and independency to very little purpose, if we cannot 
conquer our own prejudices. The powers of Europe begin to 
see this, and our newly acquired friends, the British, are al- 
ready and professedly acting upon this ground ; and wisely too, 
if we are determined to persevere in our folly. They know that 
individual opposition to their measures is futile, and boast that 
we are not sufficiently united as a nation to give a general one. 
Is not the indignity of this declaration, in the very act of peace- 
making and conciliation, sufficient to stimulate us to vest ade- 
quate powers in the sovereign of these United States t 

“ An extension of federal powers would make us one of the 
most wealthy, happy, respectable and powerful nations that 
ever inhabited the terrestrial globe. Without them, we shall 
soon be everything which is the direct reverse. I predict the 
worst consequences from a half-starved, limping government, 
always moving upon crutches and tottering at every step.” * 
The immensity of the ungranted public domain which had 
passed from the English crown to the American people invited 
them to establish a continental empire of republics. Lines of 
communication with the western country implied its coloniza- 
tion. In the war, Jefferson, as a member of the legislature, 
had promoted the expedition by which Virginia conquered the 
region north-west of the Ohio ; as governor he had taken part 
in its cession to the United States. The cession had included 
the demand of a guarantee to Virginia of the remainder of its 
territory. This the United States had refused, and Virginia 
receded from the demand. On the first day of March 1784 s 

* Washington to Harrison, 18 January 1784. Sparks, ix., 12 and 13. 
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Jefferson, in congress, with his colleagues, Hardy, Arthur Lee, 
and J ames Monroe, in conformity with full powers from their 
commonwealth, signed, sealed, and delivered a deed by which, 
with some reservation of land, they ceded to the United States 
all claim to the territory north-west of the Ohio. On that same 
day, before the deed could be recorded and enrolled among the 
acts of the United States, Jefferson, as chairman of a commit- 
tee, presented a plan for the temporary government of the 
western territory from the southern boundary of the United 
States in the latitude of thirty-one degrees to the Lake of the 
Woods. It is still preserved in the national archives in his 
own handwriting, and is as completely his own work as the 
declaration of independence. 

He pressed upon Virginia to establish the meridian of the 
mouth of the Kanawha as its western boundary, and to cede 
all beyond to the United States. To Madison he wrote : “ For 
God’s sake, push this at the next session of assembly. We hope 
Horth Carolina will cede all beyond the same meridian,” * his 
object being to obtain cessions to the United States of all 
southern territory west of the meridian of the Kanawha. 

In dividing all the country north-west of the Ohio into ten 
states, Jefferson was controlled by an act of congress of 1780 
which was incorporated into the cession of Virginia. Ho land 
was to be taken up till it should have been purchased from the 
Indian proprietors and offered for sale by the United States. 
In each incipient state no property qualification was required 
either of the electors or the elected ; it was enough for them to 
be free men, resident, and of full age. Under the authority of 
congress, and following the precedent of any one of the states, 
the settlers were to establish a temporary government ; when 
they should have increased to twenty thousand, they might in- 
stitute a permanent government, with a member in congress, 
having a right to debate but not to vote ; and, when they should 
be equal in number to the inhabitants of the least populous 
state, their delegates, with the consent of nine states, as re- 
quired by the confederation, were to be admitted into the con- 
gress of the United States on an equal footing. 

The ordinance contained five other articles : The new states 

* Jefferson to Madison, 20 February 1784. 
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shall remain forever a part of the United States of America ; 
they shall bear the same relation to the confederation as the 
original states ; they shall pay their apportionment of the fed- 
eral debts ; they shall in their governments uphold republican 
forms ; and after the year 1800 of the Christian era there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of them. 

At that time slavery prevailed throughout much more than 
half the lands of Europe. Jefferson, following an impulse from 
his own mind, designed by his ordinance to establish from end 
to end of the whole country a north and south line, at which 
the westward extension of slavery should be stayed by an im- 
passable bound. Of the men held in bondage beyond that line 
he did not propose the instant emancipation ; but slavery was 
to be rung out with the departing century, so that in all the 
western territory, whether held in 1784 by Georgia, North 
Carolina, Virginia, or the United States, the sun of the new 
century might dawn on no slave. 

To make the decree irrevocable, he further proposed that 
all the articles should form a charter of compact, to be executed 
in congress under the seal of the United States, and to stand 
as fundamental constitutions between the thirteen original 
states and the new states to be erected under the ordinance. 

The design of Jefferson marks an era in the history of uni- 
versal freedom. F or the moment more was attempted than 
could be accomplished. N ortli Carolina, in the following J une, 
made a cession of all her w r estern lands, but soon revoked it ; 
and Virginia did not release Kentucky till it became a state of 
the union. Moreover, the sixteen years during which slavery 
was to have a respite might nurse it into such strength that at 
their end it would be able to defy or reverse the ordinance. 

Exactly on the ninth anniversary of the fight at Concord 
and Lexington, Kicliard Dobbs Spaight of North Carolina, 
seconded by Jacob Head of South Carolina, moved “to strike 
out” the fifth article. The presiding officer, following the 
rule of the time, put the question : “ Shall the words stand ? ” 
Seven states, and seven only, were needed to carry the affirm- 
ative. Let Jefferson, who did not refrain from describing 
Spaight as “a young fool,” relate what followed. “ The clause 
was lost by an individual vote only. Ten states were present 
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Tlie four eastern states, New York, and Pennsylvania were for 
the clause ; Jersey would have been for it, but there were but 
two members, one of whom was sick in his chambers. South 
Carolina, Maryland, and \ Virginia f voted against it. North 
Carolina was divided, as would have been Virginia, had not 
one of its delegates been sick in bed.” * The absent Virginian 
was Monroe, who for himself has left no evidence of such an 
intention, and who was again absent when in the following 
year the question was revived. For North Carolina, the vote 
of Spaight was neutralized by "Williamson. 

Six states against three, sixteen men against seven, pro- 
scribed slavery. Jefferson bore witness against it all his life 
long. Wythe and himself, as commissioners to codify the laws 
of Virginia, had provided for gradual emancipation. When, 
in 1785, the legislature refused to consider the proposal, Jeffer- 
son wrote: “We must hope that an overruling Providence is 
preparing the deliverance of these our suffering brethren.” f 
In 1780, narrating the loss of the clause against slavery in the 
ordinance of 1784, he said : “ The voice of a single individual 
would have prevented this abominable crime ; heaven will not 
always be silent ; the friends to the rights of human nature will 
in the end prevail.” X 

To friends who visited him in the last period of his life 
he delighted to renew these aspirations of his earlier years. 4 * 
In a letter written just forty-five days before his death he 
refers to the ordinance of 1784, saying: “My sentiments have 
been forty years before the public ; although I shall not live 
to see them consummated, they will not die with me ; but, 
living or dying, they will ever be in my most fervent prayer.” || 

On the twenty-third of April the ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the north-western territory, shorn of its proscription 
of slavery, was adopted, and remained in force for three years. 
On the 7th of May, Jefferson reported an ordinance for ascer- 
taining the mode of locating and disposing of the public lands. 
The continental domain, when purchased of the Indians, was 

* Jefferson to Madison, 25 April 1784. 

f Jefferson, ix., 279. % Ibid., 276. 

* Oral communication from William Campbell Preston of South Carolina. 

| Jefferson to James Heaton, 20 Maj 1826. 
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to be divided by the surveyors into townships of ten geographi- 
cal miles square, the townships into hundreds of one mile 
square, and with such precautions that the wilderness could be 
mapped out into ranges of lots so exactly as to preclude uncer- 
tainty of title. As to inheritance, the words of the ordinance 
were : “ The lands therein shall pass in descent and dower ac- 
cording to the customs known in the common law by the name 
of gavelkind.” * Upon this ordinance of Jelferson, most 
thoughtfully prepared and written wholly by his own hand, no 
final vote was taken. 

Congress had already decided to establish a mint. For the 
American coinage, Robert and Gouverneur Morris proposed 
the decimal system of computation, with silver as the only 
metallic money, and the fourteen hundred and fortieth part of 
a Spanish piece of eight reals, or, as the Americans called it, 
the dollar, as the unit of the currency. Jefferson chose the 
dollar, which circulated freely in every part of the American 
continent, as the money unit for computation ; and the sub- 
division of the dollar into a tenth, a hundredth, and a thou- 
sandth part. F or coinage, he proposed a gold coin of ten dol- 
lars ; silver coins of one dollar and of one tenth of a dollar ; and 
copper coins of one hundredth part of a dollar, f This system 
steadily grew in favor; and, in 1780, was established by con- 
gress without a negative vote. £ 

The total cost of the war, from the first blood shed at Lex- 
ington to the general orders of Washington in April 1783, 
proclaiming peace, was reckoned by Jefferson* at one hundred 
and forty millions of dollars. Congress, before the formation 
of the confederacy, had emitted paper money to the amount of 
two hundred millions of dollars, which at the time of its emis- 
sion might, as he thought, have had the value of thirty-six 
millions of silver dollars ; the value of the masses of paper 
emitted by the several states at various stages of the war he 
estimated at thirty-six millions more. This estimate of the 
values of the paper money rests in part upon conjecture, and 

* Tapers of Old Congress, xxx., 59. MS. 

f Jefferson, i., 54. Notes on the establishment of a money unit and of a coin- 
age for the United States. Ibid., 162-174. 

\ Journals of Congress, iv., 376, for 8 August 1786. 


* Jefferson, ix., 260. 
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the materials for correcting it with accuracy, especially as it re- 
gards the issues of the states, are wanting. The remaining cost 
of the war, or sixty -eight millions of dollars, with the exception 
of about one and a half million paid on requisition by the sev- 
eral states, existed on the first of January 1784, in the form of 
debts in Europe to the amount of nearly eight millions of dol- 
lars ; of debts due to the several classes of domestic creditors ; 
and of debts due to states for advances on the common account. 
The value of the paper money issued by congress had perished 
as it passed from hand to hand, and its circulation had ceased. 

In preparing the appropriations for the coming year, con- 
gress was met at the threshold by an unforeseen difficulty. 
Bills of Morris on Holland, that were protested for non-accept- 
ance, would amount, with damages on protest for non-accept- 
ance, to six hundred and thirty-six thousand dollars. To save 
the honor of the country, this sum was demanded of the sepa- 
rate states in a circular letter drawn by Jefferson. But, mean- 
time, John Adams, in Amsterdam, manfully struggled to meet 
the drafts, and, by combining the allurement of a lottery with 
that of a very profitable loan, he succeeded. 

The court of France, with delicacy and generosity, of its own 
motion released the United States from the payment of interest 
on their obligations during the war and for the first period of 
peace ; and they on their part by formal treaty bound them- 
selves to the payment of interest as it should accrue from the 
beginning of the year 1784. 

For that year the sum required for the several branches of 
the public service was estimated at about four hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars ; for the interest on the foreign debt, 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars ; the balance of interest 
and the interest on the domestic debt, about six hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars ; the deficit of the last two years, one 
million ; other arrears connected with the debt, nearly one 
million three hundred thousand dollars : in all, about four mill- 
ions. This was a greater sum than could be asked for. In- 
stead of making new requisitions, Jefferson credited all federal 
payments of the states to the requisition of eight millions of 
dollars in the first year of the confederacy. One half of that 
requisition was remitted ; of the other, three states had paid 
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nothing, the rest had paid less than a million and a half ; a 
balance would remain of nearly two millions seven hundred 
thousand dollars ; and of this balance a requisition was made 
on each of the states for its just proportion. The apportion- 
ment, if collected within the year, would defray the expenses 
of all the departments of the general government and the in- 
terest on the foreign and domestic loans, leaving only some 
part of domestic arrears to be provided for at a later day. 
Could this system be carried into effect, the credit of the 
government would be established. 

Madison had acceded to the wishes of his county, that he 

V ' 

should be one of its representatives in the legislature, believing 
that he might there best awaken Virginia to the glory of tak- 
ing the lead in the rescue of the union and the blessings 
staked on union from an impending catastrophe.* Jefferson 
had kept him thoroughly informed of the movement for bring- 
ing order into the public finances. At the instigation of 
[Madison, Philip Mazzei, an Italian, then in quest of a con- 
sular appointment in Europe, f paid a visit to Patrick Henry, 

“ the great leader who had been violently opposed to every 
idea of increasing the power of congress/’ \ On his return, 
Mazzei reported that the present politics of Henry compre- 
hended very friendly views toward the confederacy, and a 
support of the payment of British debts. # 

At [Richmond, on the fourteenth of May, before the assem- 
bly proceeded to active business, Henry sought a conference 
with Madison and Jones, and declared to them that “ a bold 
example set by Virginia would have influence on the other 
states ; ” “ he saw ruin inevitable unless something was done 
to give congress a compulsory process on delinquent states.” 
This conviction, he said, was his only inducement for coming 
into the present assembly. It was agreed that Jones and 
Madison should sketch some plan for giving greater power to 
the federal government, and Henry promised to sustain it on 
the floor. A majority of the assembly were new members, 
composed of young men and officers of the late army, so that 

* Gilpin, 693, 694 ; Elliot, 118. f Jefferson to Madison, 16 March 1784. 

f Edward Bancroft to William Frazer, 28 May 1784. 

** Madison to Jefferson, 25 April 1784. Madison, i., 78. 
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new measures were expected. Great hopes were formed of 
Madison, and those who knew him best were sure that he 
would not disappoint the most sanguine expectations.* 

Virginia passed an act empowering congress, for any term 
not exceeding fifteen years, to prohibit the importation or ex- 
portation of goods to or from that state in vessels belonging to 
subjects of powers with whom the United States had no com- 
mercial treaty, f They consented that the contributions of 
the state to the general treasury should be in proportion to 
the population, counting three fifths of the slaves. All appre- 
hension of danger from conceding a revenue to the confeder- 
acy seemed to have passed away ; and it was agreed that, pend- 
ing the acceptance of the amendment to the constitution, any 
apportionment of the requisitions directed by congress for the 
purpose of discharging the national debt and the expenses of 
the national government ought to be complied with. It was 
further resolved that the accounts subsisting between the United 
States and individual states should be settled, and that then 
the balance due ought to be enforced, if necessary, by distress 
on the property of defaulting states or of their citizens. These 
resolutions passed the legislature without a division. J It re- 
mained to see what etfect the measures of Virginia would have 
on the other twelve states and on herself. 

Experience had proved the impossibility of keeping to- 
gether a sufficient representation of the states in congress. It 
began to be thought better to hold but a short and active an- 
nual session of the national congress with compulsory attend- 
ance of its members, and appoint commissioners of the states 
to conduct executive business for the rest of the year. This 
proposition was one of the last which Jefferson assisted to 
carry through. He had wished to visit Washington before 
his voyage ; but, armed with at least one-and-twenty commis- 
sions for himself and his two associates to negotiate treaties 
with foreign powers, he was obliged to repair to Boston, 

* William Short to T. Jefferson, 14 May 1784 ; Madison to Jefferson, 15 May 
1784, Madison, i., 80; Edward Bancroft to William Frazer, 28 May 1784. In 
the letter of Short to Jefferson, the date is probably an error for May 15. See 
Madison, i., 80, “ last evening.” 

f Hening, xi., 388. \ Journal of the Committee of the States, p. 7. 
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where, after “ experiencing in the highest degree its hospital- 
ity and civilities,” * he embarked for France on the fifth of 
J illy, full of hope that the attempt to negotiate a treaty of com- 
merce with Great Britain would meet with success, f Before 
leaving the country he wrote to Madison : “ The best effects 
are produced by sending our young statesmen to congress. 
Here they see the affairs of the confederacy from a high 
ground; they learn the importance of the union, and befriend 
federal measures when they return.” J 

The committee of states came together on the fourth of 
June. Four states never attended ; and, as the assent of nine 
was required to carry any proposition except adjournment, the 
absence or the negative of one state stopped all proceedings. A 
difference occurring on the eleventh of August, the members 
from three New England states went home ; the remaining six 
states met irregularly till the nineteenth of that month ; and 
then, from inability to do any maimer of business, they with- 
drew. Tlie United States of America were left without any 
visible representation whatever. The chief benefit from the 
experiment was to establish in the minds of Americans the 
necessity of vesting the executive power, not in a body of 
men, but, as Jefferson phrased it, in a single arbiter. 

This was the state of the government when, on the first 
of November, Robert Morris retired from his office as super- 
intendent of the finances of the United States. lie had con- 
ciliated the support of the moneyed men at home.* Ilis bank 
of North America, necessarily of little advantage to the United 
States, proved highly remunerative to its stockholders ; || the 
bankruptcy of the nation could have been prevented only by 
the nation itself. Congress passed an act that for the future 
no person, appointed a commissioner of the treasury of the 
United States, should be permitted to be engaged, either di- 

* Jefferson to Gerry, 2 July 1784. Austin’s Life of Gerry, i., 55. 

f Information from Edward Bancroft, 20 August 1784. 

\ Jefferson to Madison, 25 April 1784. # Hamilton, i., 316, 317. 

| The dividend for the first half year of the bank was four and a half per 
cent ; for the second, four and one fourth ; for the third, six and one half ; for 
the fourth, eight; for the fifth, a little more than nine and a half per cent. Official 
report in Pennsylvania Packet for 6 July 1782; 7 January 1783 ; 8 July 1783; 

6 January 1784; 8 July 1784. 
voi. vi. — lo 
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rectly or indirectly, in any trade or commerce whatsoever.* ** 
Before retiring, Morris announced to the representative of 
France in America that he could not pay the interest on the 
Dutch loan of ten million livres for which France was the 
guarantee, f a default which deeply injured the reputation of 
the United States in Paris. $ He could still less provide for 
paying the interest for 1784 on the direct debt to France. 

The members of the fifth congress arrived so slowly at 
Trenton that Marbois, who was charged with French affairs, 
on the twentieth of November reported what at the moment 
was true : u There is in America no general government, neither 
congress, nor president, nor head of any one administrative 
department.” # Six days later, while there was still no quorum 
in congress, Richard Henry Lee, a delegate from Virginia, 
wrote to Madison : “ It is by many here suggested, as a very 
necessary step for congress to take, the calling on the states 
to form a convention for the sole purpose of revising the con- 
federation, so far as to enable congress to execute with more 
energy, effect, and vigor the powers assigned to it than it ap- 
pears by experience that they can do under the present state 
of things.” In a letter of the same date Mercer said : “ There 
will be a motion made early in the ensuing congress for such 
a convention.” || Madison, who knew the heart of his corre- 
spondents, answered Lee firmly and yet warily : “ The union 
of the states is essential to their safety against foreign danger 
aid internal contention ; the perpetuity and efficacy of the 
present system cannot be confided in ; the question, therefore, 
s, in what mode and at what moment the experiment for sup- 
plying the defects ought to be made.” A 

u The American confederation,” so thought the French 
ninister at Versailles, u has a strong tendency to dissolution; 
't is well that on this point we have neither obligations to 
'ulfil nor any interest to care for.” () 

* Journals of Congress for 28 May 1784. 

f Robert Morris to Marbois, 17 August 1784. Diplomatic Correspondence, 
xii., 494. t Edward Bancroft to Lord Carmarthen, Paris, 8 December 1784. 

** Marbois toRayneval, 20 November 1784. 

8 J. F. Mercer to Madison, 26 November 1784. A Gilpin, 707, 708. 

0 To Marbois, Versailles, 14 December 1784. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE WEST. 

1784 - 1785 . 

The desire to hold and to people the great western domain 
mingled with every effort for imparting greater energy to the 
union. In that happy region each state saw the means of 
granting lands to its soldiers of the revolution and a possession 
of inestimable promise. Washington took up the office of 
securing the national allegiance of the transmontane woodsmen 
by improving the channels of communication with the states 
on the Atlantic. For that purpose, more than to look after 
lands of his own, lie, on the lirst day of September, began a 
tour to the westward to make an examination of the portages 
between the nearest navigable branches of the Potomac and 
James river on the one side and of the Ohio and the Kanawha 
on the other. Wherever he came, he sought and closely ques- 
tioned the men famed for personal observation of the streams 
and paths on each side of the Alleghanies. 

From Fort Cumberland he took the usual road over the 
mountains to the valley of the Yohogany,* and studied closely 
the branches of that stream. The country between the Little 
Kanawha and the branches of the James river being at that 
moment infested with hostile Indians, he returned through the 
houseless solitude between affluents of the Cheat river and of 

* Yoliogany is the “ plionctieal ” mode of spelling for yOugHIOgany, as the 
English wrote the Indian name; the French, discarding the gutturals, wrote Ohio. 
So at the North-east the French dropped the first two syllables of Passant- A quoddy, 
and made of the last three Aeadie. The name Belle Kiviere is a translation of 
Allegheny, 
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the Potomac. As he traced the way for commerce over that 
wild region he was compelled to pass a night on a rough rnoun- 
tairi-side in a pouring rain, with no companion but a servant 
and no protection but his cloak ; one day lie was without food ; 
sometimes he could find no path except the track of buffaloes ; 
and in unceasing showers his ride through the close bushes 
seemed to him little better than the swimming of rivulets.* 

Reaching home after an absence of thirty-three days, he 
declared himself pleased with the results of his tour. Com- 
bining his observations with the reminiscences of his youthful 
mission to the French in the heart of Ohio, he sketched in his 
mind a system of internal communication of the Potomac with 
the Ohio ; of an affluent of the Ohio with the Cuyahoga ; and 
so from the site of Cleveland to Detroit, and onward to the 
Lake of the Woods. 

Six days after his return he sent a most able report to 
Harrison, then governor of Virginia. “We should do our 
part toward opening the communication for the fur and peltry 
trade of the lakes,” such were his words, “ and for the produce 
of the country, which will be settled faster than any other 
ever was, or any one would imagine. But there is a political 
consideration for so doing which is of still greater importance. 

“I need not remark to you, sir, that the flanks and rear of 
the United States are possessed by other powers, and formida- 
ble ones too ; nor how necessary it is to apply interest to bind 
all parts of the union together by indissoluble bonds. The 
western states, I speak now from my own observation, stand 
as it were upon a pivot ; the touch of a feather would turn 
them any way. They have looked down the Mississippi until 
the Spaniards threw difficulties in their way. The untoward 
disposition of the Spaniards on the one hand and the policy of 
Great Britain on the other to retain as long as possible the 
posts of Detroit, Niagara, and Oswego, may be improved to 
the greatest advantage by this state if she would open the ave- 
nues to the trade of that country.” f 

Harrison heartily approved the views of Washington, and 
laid his letter before the assembly of Virginia, whose members 

* Washington’s Journal. MS. 

f Washington to Harrison, 10 October 1781. Sparks, ix., 62, 63, 64. 
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gladly accepted its large views and stood ready to give them 
legislative support. * 

Meantime Lafayette, who was making a tour through the 
United States and receiving everywhere a grateful and joyous 
welcome, was expected in Virginia. For the occasion, Wash- 
ington repaired to Richmond ; and there, on the fifteenth of 
November, the assembly, to mark their reverence and affec- 
tion, sent Patrick Henry, Madison, and others to assure him 
that they retained the most lasting impressions of the tran- 
scendent services rendered in his late public character, and had 
proofs that no change of situation could turn his thoughts from 
the welfare of his country. 

Three days later the house, by the same committee, ad- 
dressed Lafayette, recalling “his cool intrepidity and wise con- 
duct during his command in the campaign of 1781, and, as the 
wish most suitable to his character, desired that those who 
might emulate his glory would equally pursue the interests of 
humanity.” 

From Richmond Lafayette accompanied Washington to 
Mount Vernon, and, after a short visit, was attended by his 
host as far as Annapolis, where lie received the congratulations 
of Maryland. On the thirteenth of December congress, in a 
public session, took leave of him with every mark of honor. 
In his answer he repeated the great injunctions of Washing- 
ton’s farewell letter, and, having travelled widely in the coun- 
try, bore witness to “ the prevailing disposition of the people 
to strengthen the confederation.” For America his three 
“ hobbies,” as he called them, were the closer federal union, 
the alliance with France, and the abolition of si aver v. He 
embarked for his native land “ fraught with affection to Amer- 
ica, and disposed to render it every possible service.” f To 
Washington he announced from Europe that he was about to 
attempt the relief of the protestants in France. X 

The conversation of Washington during his stay in Rich- 
mond had still further impressed members of the legislature 
with the magnitude of his designs. Shortly after his de- 

# Harrison to Washington, 13 November 1784. Sparks, ix., 68. 

f Jefferson to Madison, 18 March 1785. 

\ Lafayette to Washington, 11 May 1785. 
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parture a joint memorial from inhabitants of Maryland and of 
Virginia, representing the advantages which would flow from 
establishing under the authority of the two states a company 
for improving the navigation of the Potomac, was presented 
to the general assembly of each of them. But the proposed 
plan had defects, and, moreover, previous communication be- 
tween the two states could alone secure uniformity of action. 
It was decided to consult with Maryland, and the negotiation 
was committed to Washington himself. Leaving Mount Ver- 
non on the fourteenth of December 1784 at a few hours’ notice, 
the general hastened to Annapolis. Amendments of the plan 
were thoughtfully digested, rapidly carried through both houses, 
and dispatched to Richmond. There a law of the same tenor 
was immediately passed * without opposition, “to the mutual 
satisfaction of both states,” and, as Washington hoped, “to the 
advantage of the union.” f 

At the same time the two governments made appropria- 
tions for opening a road from the highest practicable naviga- 
tion of the Potomac to that of the river Cheat or Monongaliela, 
and they concurred in an application to Pennsylvania for per- 
mission to open another road from Fort Cumberland to the 
Yohogany. Like measures were initiated by Virginia for con- 
necting James river with some affluent of the Great Kanawha. 
Moreover, the executive was authorized to appoint commis- 
sioners to examine the most convenient course for a canal be- 
tween Elizabeth river and the waters of the Roanoke, and 
contingently to make application to the legislature of North 
Carolina for its concurrence. X 

Early in 1785 the legislature of Virginia, repeating, in 
words -written by Madison, “their sense of the unexampled 
merits of George Washington toward his country,” vested in 
him shares in both the companies alike of the Potomac and of 
James river. 4 * But, conscious of the weight of his counsels, 
he never suffered his influence to be impaired by any suspicion 
of interested motives, and, not able to undo an act of the legis- 
lature, held the shares, but only as a trustee for the public. 

* Hening, x., 510. f Madison, i., 123, 124. Sparks, ix., 82. 

\ Washington to R. H. Lee, 8 February 1785. Sparks, ix., 91. 

* Hening, xi., 525, 526. 
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Another question between Maryland and Virginia remained 
for solution. The charter to Lord Baltimore, which Virginia 
had resisted as a severance of her territory, bounded his juris- 
diction by the “ further bank ” of the Potomac. When both 
states assumed independence, Virginia welcomed her northern 
neighbor to the common war for liberty by releasing every 
claim to its territory, but she reserved the navigation of the 
border stream. To define with exactness their respective rights 
on its waters, the Virginia legislature, in June 1781, led the 
way by naming George Mason, Edmund Randolph, Madison, 
and Alexander Henderson as their commissioners to frame, 
“ in concert with commissioners of Maryland, liberal, equitable, 
and mutually advantageous regulations touching the jurisdic- 
tion and navigation of the river.” * Maryland gladly accepted 
the invitation, and in the following March the joint commission 
was to meet at Alexandria, hard by Mount Vernon. In this 
manner, through the acts and appropriations of the legislature 
of Virginia, Washington connected the interests and hopes of 
her people with the largest and noblest conceptions, and to the 
states alike on her southern and her northern border and to the 
rising empire in the West, where she would surely meet New 
York and New England, she gave the weightiest pledges of 
inviolable attachment to the union. To carry forward these 
designs, the next step must be taken by congress, which should 
have met at Trenton on the first day of November 1784, but, 
from the tardy arrival of its members, was not organized until 
the thirtieth. It was the rule of congress that its president 
should be chosen in succession from each one of the different 
states. Beginning with Virginia, it had proceeded through 
them all except New Hampshire, Rhode Island, North Caro- 
lina, and Georgia. But now the rule, which in itself was a bad 
one, was broken, f and Richard Henry Lee was elected presi- 
dent. The rule of rotation was never again followed ; but 
this want of fidelity to a custom that had long been respected 
tended to increase the jealousy of the small states. Before 
Christmas and before finishing any important business, con- 
gress, not finding sufficient accommodations in Trenton, ad' 

* Journals of House of Delegates for 28 June 1784. 

\ Madison, i., 117. Otto to Yergennes, 15 June 1786. MS. 
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joumed to tlie eleventh of January 1785, and to New York as 
its abode. 

Congress bad put at its bead tbe most determined and tbe 
most restlessly indefatigable opponent of any change whatever 
in tbe articles of confederation. Lee renewed intimate relations 
with Gerry, tbe leading member of congress from Massachu- 
setts. He sought to revive his earlier influence in Boston 
through Samuel Adams. The venerable patriot shared his 
jealousy of conferring too great powers on a body far removed 
from its constituents, but had always supported a strict enforce- 
ment of the just authority of government, and he replied : 
“ Better it would have been for us to have fallen in our highly 
famed struggle for our rights than now to become a contempt- 
ible nation.” * 

The harbor at the mouth of the Hudson was at that time 
the most convenient port of entry for New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut, and the State of New York, through its custom-house, 
levied on their inhabitants as well as on its own an ever in- 
creasing revenue by imposts. The collector was a stubborn 
partisan. The last legislature had elected to the fifth congress 
Jay, Robert JR. Livingston, Egbert Benson, and Lansing, of 
whom, even after Jay became the minister for foreign affairs, 
a majority favored the founding of a nation. But the ojnnions 
of the president of congress, who was respected as one of the 
most illustrious statesmen of Virginia, assisted to bring about 
a revolution in the politics of New York.f On the nineteenth 
of March 1785 its legislature appointed three “additional dele- 
gates” to congress, of whom Haring and Melancton Smith, 
like Lansing, opposed federal measures ; and for the next four 
years the state of New York obstinately resisted a thorough 
revision of the constitution. Of the city of New York, the 
aspirations for a national union could not be repressed. 

On the fourteenth of December 1784, soon after the organi- 
zation of congress, Washington, with a careful discrimination 
between the office of that body and the functions of the states, 
urged through its president that congress should have the 
western waters well explored, their capacities for navigation 

* S. Adams to It. H. Lee, 23 December 1784. 

f Jay to Washington, 27 June 1786. Letters to Washington, iv., 130. 
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ascertained as far as tlie communications between Lake Erie 
and the Wabash, and between Lake Michigan and the Missis- 
sippi, and a complete and perfect map made of the country at 
least as far west as the Miamis, which run into the Ohio and 
Lake Erie. And he pointed out the Miami village as the place 
for a very important post for the union. The expense attending 
such an undertaking could not be great ; the advantages would 
be unbounded. “ Nature,” he said, u has made such a display 
of her bounty in those regions that the more the country is 
explored the more it will rise in estimation. The spirit of 
emigration is great ; people have got impatient ; and, though 
you cannot stop the road, it is yet in your power to mark 
the way. A little while and you will not be able to do 
either.” * 

In the same week in which the legislature of New York 
reversed its position on national policy, Washington renewed 
liis admonitions to Lee on planting the western territory. 
“ The mission of congress will now be to fix a medium price 
on these lands and to point out the most advantageous inode of 
seating them, so that law and good government may be admin- 
istered, and the union strengthened and supported. Pro- 
gressive seating is the only means by which this can be 
effected ;” and, resisting the politicians who might wash to 
balance northern states by southern, he insisted that to mark 
out but one new state would better advance the public welfare 
than to mark out ten. f 

On the eleventh of March William Grayson took his seat 
for the first time as a member of congress. lie had been edu- 
cated in England at Oxford, and had resided at the Temple in 
London. His short career furnishes only glimpses of his 
character. In 1770 he had been an aide-de-camp to Washing- 
ton, with whom he kept up affectionate relations; in 1777 he 
commanded a Yirginia regiment and gained honors at Mon- 
mouth. His private life appears to have been faultless ; his 
public acts show independence, courage, and a humane and 
noble nature. In the state legislature of the previous winter 
he was chairman of the committee to which Washington’s re- 

* Washington to R. H. Lee, 14 December 1784. Sparks, ix., 80, 81. 

f Washington to It. H. Lee, 15 March 1785. 
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port on the negotiations with Maryland had been referred.* 
The first evidence of liis arrival in New York is a letter of the 
tenth of March 1785, to his former chief, announcing that 
Jefferson’s ordinance for disposing of western lands, which 
had had its first reading in May 1784, had been brought once 
more before congress. 

Not Washington alone had reminded congress of its duties 
to the West. Informed by Gerry of the course of public 
business, Timothy Pickering, from Philadelphia, addressed 
most earnest letters to Iiufus King. He complained that no 
reservation of land was made for the support of ministers of 
the gospel, nor even for schools and academies, and he further 
wrote : “ Congress once made this important declaration, ‘ that 
all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ’ ; and these truths 
were held to be self-evident. To suffer the continuance of 
slaves till they can gradually be emancipated, in states already 
overrun with them, may be pardonable because unavoidable 
without hazarding greater evils ; hut to introduce them into 
countries where none now exist can never be forgiven. For 
God’s sake, then, let one more effort be made to prevent so 
terrible a calamity ! The fundamental constitutions for those 
states are yet liable to alterations, and this is probably the only 
time when the evil can certainly be prevented.” Nor would 
Pickering harbor the thought of delay in the exclusion of 
slavery. “ It will be infinitely easier,” he said, “ to prevent 
the evil at first than to eradicate it or check it in any future 
time.” f 

The sixteenth of March was fixed for the discussion of the 
affairs of the West. The report that was before congress was 
Jefferson’s scheme for “ locating and disposing of land in the 
western territory ; ” and it was readily referred to a committee 
of one from each state, Grayson being the member from Vir- 
ginia and King from Massachusetts. King, seconded by Ellery 
of TLhode Island, proposed that a part of the rejected anti- 
slavery clause in Jefferson’s ordinance for the government of 

* Journals Virginia House of Delegates, 99. 

f Pickering to King, 8 March 1785. Pickering’s Pickering, i., 509, 510. 
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the western territory should be referred to a committee ; * all 
that related to the western territory of the three southern 
states was omitted ; and so, too, was the clause postponing the 
prohibition of slavery. 

On the question for committing this proposition, the four 
New England states, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylva- 
nia, voted unanimously in the affirmative ; Maryland by a ma- 
jority, McHenry going with the South, John Henry and Will- 
iam Hindman with the North. For Virginia, Grayson voted 
aye, but was overpowered by Hardy and Richard Henry Lee. 
The two Oarolinas were unanimous for the negative. Houston 
of Georgia answered no, but being on that day the sole repre- 
sentative of Georgia, his vote was not counted. So the vote 
stood eight states against three ; eighteen members against 
eight ; f and the motion was forthwith committed to Xing, 
Howell, and Ellery. $ 

On the sixth of April, King from his committee reported 
his resolution, which is entirely in his own handwriting, # and 
which consists of two clauses : it allowed slavery in the North- 
west until the first day of the year 1801, but no longer; and it 
“ provided that always, upon the escape of any person into any 
of the states described in the resolve of congress of the twenty- 
third day of April 1781, from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the thirteen original states, such fugitive 
might be lawfully reclaimed and carried back to the person 
claiming his labor or service, this resolve notwithstanding.” |] 


* The original motion of Rufus King for the reference, in his handwriting, is 
preserved in Papers of Old Congress, vol. xxxi. 

f Journals of Congress, iv., 481, 482. 

\ It is indorsed in the handwriting of Charles Thomson: “Motion for pre- 
venting slavery in new states, 16 March 1785. Referred to Mr. King, Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Ellery.” 

# It is to be found in Papers of Old Congress, xxxi., 829, and is indorsed in 
the handwriting of Rufus King : “ Report on Mr. King’s motion for the exclusion 
of slavery in the new states.” And it is further indorsed in the handwriting of 
Charles Thomson: “ Mr. King, Mr. Howell, Mr. Ellery. Entered 6 April 1785, 
read. Thursday, April 14, assigned for consideration.” 

| The printed copy of this report of King is to be found in Papers of Old 
Congress, xxxi., 831, and is indorsed in the handwriting of Charles Thomson: 
M To prevent slavery in the new states. Included in substance in the ordinance 
for a temporary government passed the 13 July 1787.” 
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King reserved his resolution to he brought forward as a separ 
rate measure, after the land ordinance should be passed. “ I 
expect,” wrote Grayson to Madison, “ seven states may be 
found liberal enough to adopt it * but there is no evidence 
that it was ever again called up in that congress. 

On the twelfth of April f the committee for framing an 
ordinance for the disposal of the western lands made their re- 
port. It was written by Grayson, J who formed it out of a 
conflict of opinions, and took the chief part in conducting it 
through the house. As an inducement for neighborhoods of 
the same religious sentiments to confederate for the purpose 
of purchasing and settling together, it was a land law for a 
people going forth to take possession of a seemingly endless 
domain. Its division was to be into townships, with a per- 
petual reservation of one mile square in every township for 
the support of religion, and another for education. The 
house refused its assent to the reservation for the support of 
religion, as connecting the church with the state; but the 
reservation for the support of schools received a general wel- 
come. Jefferson had proposed townships of ten miles square ; 
the committee, of seven ; but the motion of Grayson, that they 
should be of six miles square,* was finally accepted. The 
South, accustomed to the mode of indiscriminate locations and 
settlements, insisted on the rule which would give the most 
free scope to the roving emigrant ; and, as the bill required 
the vote of nine states for adoption, and during the debates on 
the subject more than ten were never present, the eastern 
people, though “ amazingly attached to their own custom of 
planting by townships,” yielded to the compromise that every 
other township should be sold by sections. |j The surveys were 
to be confined to one state and to five ranges, extending from 
the Ohio to Lake Erie, and were to be made under the direc- 
tion of the geographer of the United States. The bounds of 

* Grayson to Madison, 1 May 1785. The ordinance for the sale of lands re- 
quired thd consent of nine states ; the regulative ordinance, of but seven. 

f Grayson to Washington, 15 April 1785. 

\ The original report in the handwriting of Grayson is preserved in the Papers 
of Old Congress, lvi., 451. « 

# Journals of Congress, iv., 512. | Grayson to Madison, 1 May 1785. 
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every parcel that was sold were fixed beyond a question ; the 
mode of registry w T as simple, convenient, and almost without 
cost ; the form of conveyance most concise and clear. Never 
was land offered to a poor man at less cost or with a safer title. 
For one bad provision, which, however, was three years after 
repealed, the consent of congress was for the moment extorted ; 
the lands, as surveyed, were to be drawn for by lot by the sev- 
eral states in proportion to the requisitions made upon them, 
and were to be sold publicly within the states. But it was 
carefully provided that they should be paid for in the obliga- 
tions of the United States, at the rate of a dollar an acre. To 
secure the promises made to Virginia, chiefly on behalf of the 
officers and soldiers who took part in conquering the North- 
west from British authority, it was agreed, after a discussion 
of four days,* to reserve the district between the Little Miami 
and the Scioto. 

The land ordinance of Jefferson, as amended from 1784- to 
1788, definitively settled the character of the national land 
laws, which are still treasured up as one of the most precious 
heritages from the founders of the republic. 

The frontier settlements at the west needed the protection 
of a military force. In 1784, soon after the exchange of the 
ratifications of peace, Gerry at Annapolis protested against 
the right of congress on its own authority to raise standing 
armies or even a few armed men in time of peace. His con- 
duct was approved by his state, whose delegation w T as in- 
structed to oppose and protest on all occasions against the 
exercise of the power. From that time congress had done no 
more than recommend the states to raise troops. It was now 
thought necessary to raise seven hundred men to protect the 
West. The recommendation should have been apportioned 
among all the states ; but congress ventured to call only on 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania as the 
states most conveniently situated to furnish troops who were 
to be formed into one regiment and for three years guard the 
north-western frontiers and the public stores. 


* Grayson to Madison, 1 May 1785. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

THE REGULATION OF COMMERCE. THE FIFTH CONGRESS. 

* 1784—1785. 

The legislature of Connecticut in 1783, angry at the grant 
of half pay to the officers of the army, insisted that the requi- 
sitions of congress had no validity until they received the 
approval of the state. But the vote was only “ a fire among 
the brambles ; ” and the people at the next election chose a 
legislature which accepted the general impost on commerce, 
even though it should be assented to by no more than twelve 
states.* The Virginia assembly of that year discountenanced 
the deviation from the rule of unanimity as a dangerous pre- 
cedent ; f but it was adopted by Maryland. J 

In the following winter Noah Webster of Hartford busied 
himself in the search for a form of a continental government 
which should act as efficaciously on its members as a local gov- 
ernment. “ So long as any individual state has power to de- 
feat the measures of the other twelve, our pretended union,” 
so he expressed the opinion which began to prevail, a is but a 
name, and our confederation a cobweb. The sovereignty of 
each state ought not to be abridged in any article relating to 
its own government ; in a matter that equally respects all the 
states, a majority of the states must decide. We cannot and 
ought not to divest ourselves of provincial attachments, but 
we should subordinate them to the general interest of the con- 

* Monroe to Madison, 14 December 1784. 

f Madison to Monroe, 24 December 1784. Madison, i., 114, 115. 

% Act of Maryland. Session of 1784, 1785. In Pennsylvania Packet of 8 
February 1785. 
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tinent ; as a citizen of the American empire, every individual 
has a national interest far superior to all others.” * 

The outlays in America of the British in the last year of 
their occupation of New York, and the previous expenditures 
for the French army, had supplied the northern states with 
specie ; so that purchasers were found for the bills of Robert 
Morris on Europe, which were sold at a discount of twenty or 
even forty per cent.f The prospect of enormous gains tempted 
American merchants to import in one year more than their 
exports could pay for in three ; \ while factors of English 
houses, bringing over British goods on British account, jostled 
the American merchants in their own streets. Fires which 
still bum were then lighted. He that will trace the American 
policy of that day to its cause must look to British restrictions 
and British protective duties suddenly applied to Americans 
as aliens. 

The people had looked for peace and prosperity to come 
hand in hand, and, when hostilities ceased, they ran into debt 
for English goods, never doubting that their wonted industries 
would yield them the means of payment as of old. But ex- 
cessive importations at low prices crushed domestic manufac- 
tures ; trade with the British W est Indies was obstructed ; 
neither rice, tobacco, pitch, turpentine, nor ships could be re- 
mitted as heretofore. The whale fishery of Massachusetts had 
brought to its mariners in a year more than eight hundred 
thousand dollars in specie, the clear gain of perilous labor. 
The export of their oil was now obstructed by a duty in Eng- 
land of ninety dollars the ton. Importations from England 
must be paid for chiefly by cash and bills of exchange. The 
Americans had chosen to be aliens to England ; they could not 
complain of being taxed like aliens, but they awoke to demand 
powers of retaliation. 

The country began to be in earnest as it summoned con- 
gress to change its barren discussions for efficient remedies. 
The ever increasing voice of complaint broke out from the 
impatient commercial towns of the northern and central states. 

* Sketches of American Policy by Noah Webster, pp. 82-33. 

f Pelatiah Webster’s Essays, Edition 1791, 206, 207, note. 

\ E. Bancroft to W. Frazer, 8 November 1783. 
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On the eleventh of January 1785, the day on which congress 
established itself in New York, the artificers, tradesmen, and 
mechanics of that city, as they gave it a welcome, added these 
brave words : “ We hope our representatives will coincide with 
the other states in augmenting your power to every exigency 
of the union.”* The New York chamber of commerce in 
like manner entreated it to make the commerce of the United 
States one of the first objects of its care, and to counteract the 
injurious restrictions of foreign nations, f The New York 
legislature, then in session, imposed a double duty on all goods 
imported in British bottoms. X 

On the twenty-second of March 1785 a bill to “protect 
the manufactures ” of Pennsylvania by specific or ad valorem 
duties on more than seventy articles, among them on manufac- 
tures of iron and steel, was read in its assembly for the second 
time, debated by paragraphs, and then ordered to be printed 
for public consideration.* The citizens of Philadelphia, re- 
calling the usages of the revolution, on the second of June 
held a town-meeting ; and, after the deliberations of their com- 
mittee for eighteen days, they declared that relief from the 
oppressions under which the American trade and manufac- 
tures languished could spring only from the grant to congress 
of full constitutional powers over the commerce of the United 
States; that foreign manufactures interfering with domestic 
industry ought to be discouraged by prohibitions or protective 
duties. They raised a committee to lay their resolutions in the 
form of a petition before their own assembly, and to correspond 
with committees appointed elsewhere for similar purposes. On 
the twentieth of September, after the bill of the Pennsylvania 
legislature had been nearly six months under consideration by 
the people, and after it had been amended by an increase of 
duties, especially on manufactures of iron, and by a discriminat- 
ing tonnage duty on ships of nations having no treaty of com- 
merce with congress, it became a law || with general acclamation. 

* MS. vol. of Remonstrances and Addresses, 313. 

f MS. vol. of Remonstrances and Addresses, 351. 

t Chief Justice Smith’s extract of letters from New York. MS. 

** Pennsylvania Packet, 13 May 1785. 

j) The Act appears in full in Pennsylvania Packet of 22 September 1785. 
Van Berckel’s report to the States-General, 4 October 1785. 
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Pennsylvania liad been cheered on its way by voices from 
Boston. On the eighteenth of April the merchants and trades- 
men of that town, meeting in Faneuil Hall, established a com- 
mittee of correspondence with merchants of other towns, 
bound themselves not to buy British goods of resident British 
factors, and prayed congress for the needed immediate relief.* 
Their petition was reserved by congress for consideration when 
the report of its committee on commerce should be taken up. 
The movement in Boston penetrated every class of its citizens ; 
its artisans and mechanics joined the merchants and tradesmen 
in condemning the ruinous excess of British importations. To 
these proceedings Grayson directed the attention of Madison.*)* 
On the tenth of May the town of Boston elected its repre- 
sentatives to the general court, among them Hancock, whose 
health had not permitted him to be a candidate for the place 
of governor. Two years before, Boston, in its mandate to the 
men of its choice, had, in extreme language, vindicated the 
absolute sovereignty of the state ; the town, no longer wedded 
to the pride of independence, instructed its representatives in 
this wise : Peace has not brought back prosperity ; foreigners 
monopolize our commerce ; the American carrying trade and 
the American finances are threatened with annihilation ; the 
government should encourage agriculture, protect manufac- 
tures, and establish a public revenue ; the confederacy is inade- 
quate to its purposes ; congress should be invested with power 
competent to the wants of the country ; the legislature of 
Massachusetts should request the executive to open a corre- 
spondence with the governors of all the states ; from national 
unanimity and national exertion we have derived our free- 
dom ; the joint action of the several parts of the union can 
alone restore happiness and security. $ 

No candidate for the office of governor of Massachusetts 
having for that year received a majority of the votes of the 
people, the general court, in May 1785, made choice of 
James Bowdoin, a veteran statesman who thirty years before 
had distinguished himself in the legislature by a speech in 
favor of the union of the colonies. He had led one branch of 

* Journals of Congress, iv., 51G, 517. f Grayson to Madison, 1 May 1785. 

\ Boston Town Records. MS. 

VO* . YT. — 1 1 
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the government in its resistance to British usurpations ; and, 
when hostilities broke out, he served liis native state as presi- 
dent of its supreme executive council till the British were 
driven from the commonwealth. His long years of public ser- 
vice had established his fame for moderation, courage, consist- 
ency, and uprightness. A republican at heart, he had had an 
important share in framing the constitution of Massachusetts. 
In liis inaugural address he scorned to complain of the restrict- 
ive policy of England, saying rather : Britain and other na- 
tions have an undoubted right to regulate their trade with us ; 
and the United States have an equal right to regulate ours with 
them. Congress should be vested with all the powers neces- 
sary to preserve the union, manage its general concerns, and 
promote the common interest. For the commercial inter- 
course with foreign nations the confederation does not suffi- 
ciently provide. “ This matter,” these were his words, “ mer- 
its your particular attention ; if you think that congress should 
be vested with ampler powers, and that special delegates should 
be convened to settle and define them, you will take measures 
for such a convention, whose agreement, when confirmed by 
the states, would ascertain those powers.” 

In reply, the two branches of the legislature jointly pledged 
“ their most earnest endeavor ” to establish “ the federal gov- 
ernment on a firm basis, and to perfect the union ; ” and on the 
first day of July the general court united in the following 
resolve : “ The present powers of the congress of the United 
States, as contained in the articles of confederation, are not 
fully adequate to the great purposes they were originally de- 
signed to effect.” * 

That the want of adequate powers in the federal govern- 
ment might find a remedy as soon as possible, they sent to the 
president of congress, through their own delegation, the reso- 
lution which they had adopted, with a circular letter to be 
forwarded by him to the supreme executive of each state ; and 
they further “ directed the delegates of the state to take the 
earliest opportunity of laying them before congress, and mak- 
ing every exertion to carry the object of them into effect.” + 

* Massachusetts Resolve, lxxvi., in Resolves, July 1785, 88, 89. 

f Massachusetts Resolve, lxxix. 
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In concert with ISTew Hampshire, and followed by Rhode 
Island, they passed a navigation act forbidding exports from 
their harbors in British bottoms, and establishing a discrimi- 
nating tonnage duty on foreign vessels ; * but only as “ a tem- 
porary expedient, until a well-guarded power to regulate trade 
shall be intrusted to congress.” f Domestic manufactures were 
protected by more than a fourfold increase of duties ; % and 
“ congress was requested to recommend a convention of dele- 
gates from all the states to revise the confederation and report 
how far it may be necessary to alter or enlarge the same, in 
order to secure and perpetuate the primary objects of the 
union.” # 

In August, the council of Pennsylvania and Dickinson, its 
president, in a message to the general assembly, renewed the 
recommendation adopted in that state two years before, say- 
ing : “We again declare that further authorities ought to be 
vested in the federal council ; may the present dispositions 
lead to as perfect an establishment as can be devised.” || 

To his friend Bowdoin John Adams wrote: “ The Massa- 
chusetts has often been wise and able ; but she never took a 
deeper measure than her late navigation act. I hope she will 
persist in it even though she should be alone.” A 

The nation looked to congress for relief. In 177G James 
Monroe left the college of William and Mary to enter the 
army ; when but nineteen he gained an honorable wound and 
promotion ; and rapidly rose to the rank of colonel. Jefferson 
in 1781 described him as a Virginian “of abilities, merit, and 
fortune,” and as “his own particular friend.” Q In 1782 he 
was of the assembly of Virginia; and was chosen at tliree-and- 
twenty a member of the executive council. In 1783 he was 
elected to the fourth congress, and at Annapolis saw W ashing- 

* Annual Register, xxvii., 356. Pennsylvania Facket of 18 July 1785 has the 
Massachusetts act, and of 20 July that of New Hampshire. 

f Bowdoin’s circular of 28 July, enclosing the act. MS. 

\ Bradford’s Massachusetts, ii., 244 ; Pennsylvania Packet, 19 July 1785. 

* Massachusetts Resolves, lxxvi., 1 July 17S5. Resolves of the General Court, 
p 38. 

| Minutes of Pennsylvania Council, 25 August 1785. Colonial Records, xiY. 
523. A Adams to Governor Bowdoin, 2 September 1785. M& 

Q Jefferson to Franklin, 5 October 1781. 
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ton resign his commission. When Jefferson embarked for 
France, he remained, not the ablest, but the most conspicuous 
representative of Virginia on the floor of congress. lie sought 
the friendship of nearly every leading statesman of his com- 
monwealth ; and every one seemed glad to call him a friend. 
It was hard to say whether he was addressed with most affec- 
tion by Jefferson or by John Marshall. His ambition made 
him jealous of Randolph ; the precedence of Madison he ac- 
knowledged, yet not so but that he might consent to become 
his rival. To Richard Henry Lee he turned as to one from 
whose zeal for liberty he might seek the confirmation of his 
own. 

Everybody in Virginia resented the restrictive policy of 
England. Monroe, elected to the fifth congress, embarked on 
the tide of the rising popular feeling. He was willing to in- 
vest the confederation with a perpetual grant of power to regu- 
late commerce ; but on condition that it should not be exer- 
cised without the consent of nine states. He favored a revenue 
to be derived from imports, provided that the revenue should 
be collected under the authority and pass into the treasury of 
the state in which it should accrue.* 

He from the first applauded the good temper and propriety 
of the new congress, the comprehensiveness of mind with 
which they attended to the public interests, and their inclina- 
tion to the most general and liberal principles, which seemed 
to him “ really to promise great good to the union.” They 
showed the like good-will for him. Oil bringing forward the 
all-important motion on commerce, they readily referred it 
to himself as the chief of the committee, with four associates, 
of whom Spaight from North Carolina, and Houston from 
Georgia, represented the South ; King of Massachusetts, and 
Johnson of Connecticut, the North. 

The complaisant committee lent their names to the pro- 
posal of Monroe, whose report was read in congress on the 
twenty-eighth of March.f It was to be accompanied by a 

* Monroe to Jefferson, 14 December 1784. 

f Sparks, ix., 503, gives the report in its first form ; his date, however, is 
erroneous, from a misunderstanding of a letter of Grayson, in Letters to Washing- 
ton, iv., 102, 103. The day on which the report was made is not certain ; the day 
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letter to be addressed to the legislatures of the several states 
explaining and recommending it ; and the fifth day of April 
was assigned for its consideration. 

But it was no part of Monroe’s plan to press the matter for 
a decision. “ It will be best,” so he wrote to Jefferson, “ to 
postpone this for the present ; its adoption must depend on the 
several legislatures. It hath been brought so far without a 
prejudice against it. If carried farther here, I fear prejudices 
will take place. It proposes a radical change in the whole 
system of our government. It can be carried only by thorough 
investigation and a conviction of every citizen that it is right. 
The slower it moves on, therefore, in my opinion, the better.” * 
Jefferson, as he was passing through Boston on his way to 
France, had shown pleasure at finding “ the conviction grow- 
ing strongly that nothing could jireserve the confederacy unless 
the bond of union, their common council, should be strength- 
ened.” f He now made answer to the urgent inquiries of 
Monroe : “ The interests of the states ought to be made joint 
in every possible instance, in order to cultivate the idea of our 
being one nation, and to multiply the instances in which the 
people shall look up to congress as their head.” He approved 
Monroe’s report without reservation ; but wished it adopted at 
once, “ before the admission of western states.” X 

Months passed away, but still the subject w 7 as not called up 
in congress ; and the mind of Monroe as a southern statesman 
became shaken. The confederation seemed to him at present 
but little more than an offensive and defensive alliance, and if 
the right to raise troops at pleasure was denied, merely a defen- 
sive one. His report would put the commercial economy of 
every state entirely and permanently into the hands of the 

on which it was read was certainly the 28th of March. The report of the commit- 
tee is in the volume, “ Reports of Committees on Increasing the Powers of Con- 
gress,” p. 125, with a copy in print. The few corrections that have been made in 
the copy are in the handwriting of Monroe. The State Dept. MS. copy is in- 
dorsed : Report of Mr. Monroe, Mr. Spaight, Mr. Houston, Mr. Johnson, Mr. King. 
See 11 March — to grant congress power of regulating trade. Entered— read 28 
March 1785. Tuesday, April 5, assigned. 

* Monroe to Jefferson, New York, 12 April 1785. 

f Jefferson to Madison, Boston, 1 July 17S4. 

X Jefferson to Monroe, Paris, 17 June 1785. Jefferson, i., 847 . 
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union ; which might then protect the carrying trade, and en- 
courage domestic industry by a tax on foreign industry. He 
asked himself if the carrying trade would increase the wealth 
of the South ; and he cited “a Mr. Smith on the Wealth of 
Nations,” as having written “ that the doctrine of the balance 
of trade is a chimera.” * 

The southernmost states began to reason that Maryland had. 
a great commercial port, and, like Delaware, excelled in naval 
architecture; and these, joining the seven northern states, 
might vote to themselves the monopoly of the transport of 
southern products. Besides, Virginia, more than any other 
state in the union, was opposed to the slave-trade ; and Vir- 
ginia and all north of her might join in its absolute prohibi- 
tion. The three more southern states were, therefore, unwill- 
ing to trust a navigation act to the voice even of ten ; and in 
his report Monroe substituted eleven states for his first pro- 
posal of nine.f 

At last, on the thirteenth and fourteenth of July, the re - 
port was considered in a committee of the whole. It was held 
that the regulation of trade by the union was desirable, because 
it would open a way to encourage domestic industry by 
imposing a tax upon foreign manufactures; because it was 
needed in order to secure reciprocity in commercial intercourse 
with foreign nations; because it would counteract external 
commercial influence by establishing a commercial interest at 
home ; and because it would prepare the way for a navy. 
These ends could never be obtained unless the states should 
act in concert, for their separate regulations would impede and 
defeat each other. 

The opponents of the measure left their cause in the hands 
of Bichard Henry Lee, as their only spokesman ; and his ma- 
ture age, courteous manner, skill as an orator and debater, and 
his rank as president of congress, gave him great authority. 
He insisted that the new grant of power would endanger pub- 
lic liberty ; that it would be made subservient to further at- 
tempts to enlarge the authority of the government ; that the 
concentration of the control of commerce would put the coun- 
try more in the power of other nations ; that the interests of 

* Monroe to Jefferson, 36 June 1786. f Monroe to Madison, 20 July 1785. 
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the North, were different from the interests of the South ; that 
the regulation of trade which suited the one would not suit the 
other ; that eight states were interested in the carrying trade, 
and would combine together to shackle and fetter the five 
southern states, which, without having shipping of their own, 
raised the chief staples for exportation ; and, finally, that any 
attempt whatever at a change in the articles of confederation 
had a tendency to weaken the union. 

In these objections Lee was consistent. He pressed upon 
Madison, with earnest frankness, that power in congress to 
legislate over the trade of the union would expose the five 
staple states, from their want of ships and seamen, to a most 
pernicious and destructive monopoly ; that even the purchase, 
as well as the carrying, of their produce, might be at the mercy 
of the East and the North; and that the spirit of commerce 
throughout the world is a spirit of avarice.* 

A plan of a navigation act originated with McIIcnry of 
Maryland ; but it came before congress only as a subject of 
conversation. Nothing was done with the report of Monroe, 
who said of it : u The longer it is delayed, the more certain is 
its passage through the several states ultimately ;” f and his 
committee only asked leave to sit again. “ We have nothing 
pleasing in prospect, 1 ’ wrote Jacob Head to Madison; “and, if 
in a short time the states do not enable congress to act with 
vigor and put the power of compulsion into the hand of the 
union, I think it almost time to give over the form of what I 
cannot consider as an efficient government. We want, greatly 
want, the assistance of your abilities and experience in con- 
gress ; one cannot help drawing comparisons between the lan- 
guage of 1783 and 1785.” X 

From the delegation of Virginia no hope could spring; 
but the state which exceeded all others in the number of its 
freemen and in age was second only to the Old Dominion, had 
directed its delegates to present to congress, and through con- 
gress to the states, an invitation to meet in a convention and 

* R. H. Leo to Madison, 11 August 1785. Rives, ii.,31, 32. Compare Monroe 
to Madison, 26 July 1785. 

f Monroe to Jefferson, 15 August 1785. 
f Jacob Read of South Carolina to Madison, 29 August 1785. 
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revise the confederation. And now Gerry, Ilolten, and Rufus 
King saw fit to disobey their instructions, and suppressed the 
acts and resolves of Massachusetts, writing : “ Any alteration 
of the confederation is premature ; the grant of commercial 
power should be temporary, like the proposed treaties with 
European powers ; and for its adoption should depend on an 
experience of its beneficial results. Power over commerce, 
once delegated to the confederation, can never be revoked but 
by the unanimous consent of the states. To seek a reform 
through a convention is a violation of the rights of congress, 
and, as a manifestation of a want of confidence in them, must 
meet their disapprobation. A further question arises whether 
the convention should revise the constitution generally or only 
for express purposes. Each of the states in forming its own, 
as well as the federal constitution, has adopted republican prin- 
ciples ; yet plans have been laid which would have changed 
our republican government into baleful aristocracies. The 
same spirit remains in their abettors. The institution of the 
Cincinnati will have the same tendency. The rotation of mem- 
bers is the best check to corruption. The requirement of the 
unanimous consent of the legislatures of the states for altering 
the confederation effectually prevents innovations by intrigue 
or surprise. The cry for more power in congress comes espe- 
cially from those whose views are extended to an aristocracy 
that will afford lucrative employments, civil and military, and 
require a standing army, pensioners, and placemen. The pres- 
ent confederation is preferable to the risk of general dissen- 
sions and animosities.” * 

Bowdoin replied : “ If in the union discordant principles 
make it hazardous to intrust congress with powers necessary to 
its well-being, the union cannot long subsist.” f Gerry and 
King rejoined: “The best and surest mode of obtaining an 
addition to the powers of congress is to make the powers tem- 
porary in the first instance. If a convention of the states is 
necessary, its members should be confined to the revision of 

* This paper, and a letter which preceded it of 18 August 1785, I found only 
as copied into the Letter Book in the office of the Secretary of State of Mass*' 
chusetts, Letter Book, viii., 204, 205, 210-213. 

f Bowdoin to Massachusetts Delegates in Congress, 24 October 1786. 
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such parts of the confederation as are supposed defective ; and 
not intrusted with a general revision of the articles and the 
right to report a plan of federal government essentially differ- 
ent from the republican form now administered.” * 

These letters of Gerry and King met with the concurrence 
of Samuel A dams, f and had so much weight with the general 
court as to stay its further action. Nor did the evil end there. 
All the arguments and insinuations against a new constitution 
as sure to supersede republican government by a corrupt and 
wasteful aristocracy, were carried into every village in Massa- 
chusetts, as the persistent judgment of their representatives in 
congress with the assent of the home legislature. 

It remained to see if anything could come from negotia- 
tions in Europe. A treaty with England was in importance 
paramount to all others. In 1783 Adams with Jay had crossed 
the channel to England, but had been received with coldness. 
The assent of the United States to the definitive treaty of 
peace was long delayed by the difficulty of assembling in con- 
gress nine states for its confirmation. At length, on the twelfth 
of May 1784, the exchange of ratifications took place at Paris. 
The Tvay being thus opened, the three American commissioners 
for negotiating treaties — Franklin, John Adams, and Jefferson 
— informed the duke of Dorset, then British ambassador at 
Paris, that they had full powers to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with Great Britain, and for that end were ready to repair 
to London. The British government consulted the English 
merchants trading with North America ; and near the end of 
March of the following year the duke answered : “ I have 
been instructed to learn from you, gentlemen, what is the real 
nature of the powers with which you are invested ; whether 
you are merely commissioned by congress, or have received 
separate powers from the separate states. The apparent deter- 
mination of the respective states to regulate their own separate 
interests renders it absolutely necessary, toward forming a per- 
manent system of commerce, that my court should be informed 
how far the commissioners can be duly authorized to enter into 

* Gerry and King to Governor Bowdoin, 2 November 1785. 

f Adams to Gerry, 19 September 1785, in reply to a letter from Gerry of 5 
September. 
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any engagements with Great Britain, which it may not be in 
the power of any one of the states to render totally fruitless 
and ineffectual.” 

When Franklin, taking with him the love of France,* pre- 
pared to sail for America, congress, breaking up their trium- 
viral commission in Europe, appointed Jefferson to be minister 
to France, John Adams to Great Britain. Adams gave the 
heartiest welcome to his a old friend and coadjutor,” in whom 
he found undiminislied “ industry, intelligence, and talents,” 
and, full of courage if not of hope, hastened to London. On 
the first day of J une Lord Carmarthen, the secretary of state, 
presented him to the king. Delivering his credentials, he in 
perfect sincerity declared : “ I shall esteem myself the happiest 
of men if I can be instrumental in recommending my country 
more and more to your Majesty’s royal benevolence, and of 
restoring the old good nature and the old good humor between 
people who, though separated by an ocean and under different 
governments, have the same language, a similar religion, and 
kindred blood.” 

The king answered with more tremor than the bold repub- 
lican had shown : “ I wish it understood in America that I 
have done nothing in the late contest but what I thought my- 
self indispensably bound to do by the duty which I owed to 
my people. I will be very frank with you. I was the last to 
consent to the separation ; but, the separation having been 
made, I have always said, as I say now, that I would be the 
first to meet the friendship of the United States as an independ- 
ent power. The moment I see such sentiments and language 
as yours prevail, and a disposition to give to this country the 
preference, that moment I shall say, let the circumstances of 
language, religion, and blood have their natural and full ef- 
fect.” f 

The suggestion of a preference by treaty was out of place. 
The English had it without a treaty by their skill, the recipro- 
cal confidence of the merchants of the two nations, and the 
habits of the Americans who were accustomed only to the con- 
sumption of British goods. But a change had come over the 

* Rayneval to Franklin, 8 May 1785. Diplomatic Correspondence, ii., 47. 

f Diplomatic Correspondence, iv., 200, 201. 
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spirit of England. Before the end of three years of peace, all 
respect and regard for America were changed into bitter dis- 
content at its independence, and a disbelief in its capacity to 
establish a firm government. The national judgment and 
popular voice, as expressed in pamphlets, newspapers, coffee- 
houses, the streets, and in both houses of parliament, had 
grown into an unchangeable determination to maintain against 
them the navigation acts and protective duties, and neither the 
administration nor the opposition had a thought of relaxing 
them. Great Britain was sure of its power of attracting 
American commerce, and believed that the American states 
were not, and never could be, united. All this had been so 
often affirmed by the refugees, and Englishmen had so often 
repeated them to one another, that to argue against it was like 
breathing against a trade wind. “ I may reason till I die to 
no purpose,”* wrote Adams; “it is unanimity in America 
which will produce a fair treaty of commerce.” Yet he pre- 
sented to Carmarthen a draft of one, though without hope of 
success. It rested on principles of freedom and reciprocity, 
and the principles of the armed neutrality with regard to neu- 
tral vessels. 

Like Franklin, like Jefferson, like Madison, he was at heart 
for free trade. “ I should be sorry,” said he to his friend Jef- 
ferson, “ to adopt a monopoly, but, driven to the necessity of 
it, I would not do things by halves.” f “ If monopolies and 
exclusions are the only arms of defence against monopolies and 
exclusions, I would venture upon them without fear of offend- 
ing Dean Tucker or the ghost of Doctor Quesnay.” “But 
means of preserving ourselves can never be secured until con- 
gress shall be made supreme in foreign commerce.” X 

On the twenty -fourth of August, when the adjournment of 
parliament brought leisure, Adams, then fifty years of age, met 
the youthful prime minister of Britain. Pitt, as any one may 
see in his portrait at Kensington, had in his nature far more of 
his mother than of the great Englishman who was his father. 
He bad pride, but suffered from a feebleness of will which left 

* Adams to Jay, 26 June 1785. Works, viii., 276. 

f Adams to Jefferson, 7 August 1785. Works, viii., 292. 

| Adams to John Jay, 1 0 August, ibid., 299, 300. 
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him the prey of inferior men. His own chosen measures were 
noble ones — peace, commercial relations with France, the im- 
provement of the public finances, the payment of the national 
debt. In the ministry of Shelburne, he had brought in a bill 
to promote commerce with America by modifying the naviga- 
tion act ; in his own lie abandoned the hopeless attempt. 

Reverting to the treaty of commerce which Adams had 
proposed, Pitt asked : “ What are the lowest terms which will 
content America ? ” Adams replied that the project he had 
communicated would secure the friendship of the United States 
and all the best part of their trade ; the public mind of Amer- 
ica is balancing between free trade and a navigation act ; and 
the question will be decided now by England; but if the 
Americans are driven to a navigation act, they will become 
attached to the system. “The United States,” answered Pitt, 
“ are forever become a foreign nation ; our navigation act would 
not answer its end if we should dispense with it toward you.” 
“ The end of the navigation act,” replied Adams, “ was to con- 
fine the commerce of the colonies to the mother country ; if 
carried into execution against us, now that w^e are become in- 
dependent, instead of confining our trade to Great Britain, it 
will drive it to other countries.” “ You allow we have a right 
to impose on you our navigation act,” said Pitt. “ Certainly,” 
answered Adams, “ and you will allow we have a correspond- 
ing right.” “ You cannot blame Englishmen,” said Pitt, “for 
being attached to their ships and seamen.” “ Indeed, I do 
not,” answered Adams ; “ nor can you blame Americans for 
being attached to theirs.” Pitt then asked plainly : “ Can yon 
grant by treaty to England advantages which would not be- 
come immediately the right of France?” “We cannot,” an- 
swered Adams ; “ to the advantage granted to England with- 
out a compensation France would be entitled without a com- 
pensation; if an equivalent is stipulated for, France, to claim 
it, must allow us the same equivalent.” Pitt then put the ques- 
tion : “ What do you think that Great Britain ought to do ? ” 
And Adams answered : “ This country ought to prescribe to 
herself no other rule than to receive from America everything 
she can send as a remittance ; in which case America will take 
ajs much of British productions as she can pay for.” 
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There were mutual complaints of failure in observing the 
conditions of the peace. Pitt frankly declared “ the carrying 
off of negroes to be so clearly against the treaty that England 
must satisfy that demand ; ” but he took no step toward sat- 
isfying it. The British government, yielding to the impor- 
tunity of merchants, and especially of fur- traders, kept posses- 
sion of the American posts at the West. This was a con- 
tinuance of war ; but Pitt . excused it on the ground that, in 
Virginia and at least two other states, hindrances still remained 
in the way of British creditors. Congress was sincere in its 
efforts to obtain for them relief in the courts of the states ; but 
it wanted power to enforce its requisitions. Moreover, the 
Virginia legislature, not without a ground of equity, delayed 
judgment against the Virginia debtors until an offset could be 
made of the indemnity which Pitt himself had owned to be 
due to them for property carried away by the British in disre- 
gard of the treaty of peace. The holding of the western posts 
had no connection with this debt and no proportion to it ; for 
the profits of the fur trade, thus secured to Great Britain, in 
each single year very far exceeded the whole debt of which 
the collection was postponed. 

The end of the interview was, that Pitt enforced the navi- 
gation acts of England against America with unmitigated se- 
verity. For the western posts, Ilaldimand, as his last act, had 
strengthened the garrison at Oswego, and charged his suc- 
cessor to exclude the Americans from the enormously remu- 
nerative commerce in furs by restricting transportation on 
the lakes to British vessels alone.* In February of the next 
year, the British secretary of state announced that the posts 
would be retained till justice should be done to British cred- 
itors. f 

“ They mean,” wrote Adams, “ that Americans should have 
no ships, nor sailors, to annoy their trade.” “ Patience will do 
no good ; nothing but reciprocal prohibitions and imposts will 
have any effect.” lie counselled the United States as their 
only resource to confine their exports to their own ships and 

* Ilaldimand to St. Leger, November 1784 ; Sidney to St. Leger, 30 April 178^ 
and other letters of the like tenor. 

f Carmarthen to Adams, 28 February 1786. 
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encourage their own manufactures, though he foresaw that 
these measures would so annoy England as in a few years to 
bring on the danger of war. * 

The French government conld not be induced to change its 
commercial system for the sake of pleasing the United States ; 
it granted free ports ; but the Americans wanted not places of 
deposit for their staples, but an open market. On one point 
only did Yergennes bestow anxious attention. He feared the 
United States might grant favors to England ; and, at the re- 
quest of France, congress, when preparing to treat with the 
nations of Europe, gave assurance that it would “place no 
people on more advantageous ground than the subjects of his 
most Christian Majesty.” Through the French envoy in 
America, Yergennes answered: “This declaration, founded 
on the treaty of the sixth of February 1778, is very agree- 
able to the king ; and you can assure congress that the United 
States shall constantly experience a perfect reciprocity in 
France.” j* 

Jefferson, as minister, obtained a great reduction of the 
duty on American oil manufactured from fish ; $ but he was 
compelled to hear thrice over complaints that the trade of 
the United States had not learned the way to France ; and 
thrice over that the French government could not depend on 
engagements taken with the United States. Complaints, too, 
were made of the navigation acts of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, not without hints at retaliation. 

While some of the states of Europe forgot tlieir early zeal 
to form commercial relations with the United States, the con- 
vention for ten years with Frederic of Prussia, to whose dis- 
patch, intelligence, and decision Adams bore witness, was com- 
pleted in May 1785, and in the following May was unani- 
mously ratified by congress. Free vessels made free goods. 
Arms, ammunition, and military stores were taken out of the 
class of contraband. In case of war between these two parties, 
merchant vessels were still to pass unmolested. Privateering 
was pronounced a form of piracy. Citizens of the one country 

* Adams to Jay, 30 August and 15 October 1785. Works, viii., 313 and 821. 

f Diplomatic Correspondence, ii., 33, 34, 86. 

x Ibid., ii., 491, 492. 
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domiciled in the other were to enjoy freedom of conscience 
and worship, and, in case of war between the two parties, 
might still continue their respective employments. 

Spain had anxieties with respect to its future relations with 
America, and thought proper to accredit an agent to congress ; 
but neither with Spain, nor with France, nor with England 
was there the least hope of forming liberal commercial relations. 
American diplomacy had failed ; the attempt of the fifth con- 
gress to take charge of commerce had failed ; the movement for 
a federal convention, which was desired bv the mercantile class 
throughout the union, had failed ; but encouragement came from 
South Carolina. William Moultrie, its governor, gave support 
to Bowdoin of Massachusetts, saying : “ The existence of this 
state with every other as a nation depends on the strength of 
the union. Cemented together in one common interest, they 
are invincible ; divided, they must fall a sacrifice to internal 
dissensions and foreign usurpations.” * The heart of American 
statesmen beat high with hope and resolution. “ It is my first 
wish,” wrote Jay, the American secretary for foreign affairs, 
in 1785, “ to sec the United States assume and merit the charac- 
ter of one great nation.” f “ It has ever been my hobby- 
horse,” wrote John Adams early in 1780, while minister 
of the United States in England, “to see rising in Amer- 
ica an empire of liberty, and a prospect of two or three hun- 
dred millions of freemen, without one noble or one king 
among them.” J 

The confederation framed a treaty with the emperor of 
Morocco ; it was not rich enough to buy immunity for its ships 
from the corsair powers of Barbary. 

Through congress no hope for the regeneration of the 
union could be cherished. Before we look for the light that 
may rise outside of that body, it will be w T ell to narrate what 
real or seeming obstacles to union were removed or quieted, 
and what motives compelling the forming of a new constitu- 
tion spmng from the impairment of the obligation of contracts 
by the states. 

* Moultrie to Bowdoin, 10 September 1785. • 

f Life of John Jay by his son, i., 190. 

\ The Life and Works of John Adams, ix., 548. 
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CIIAPTER V. 

OBSTACLES TO UNION REMOVED Olt QUIETED. 

1783-1787. 

The early confederacy of New England, thougli all its colo- 
nies were non-conformists, refused fellowship to Rhode Island 
on account of its variance in dissent. Virginia and Maryland 
were settled in connection with the church of England, which 
at the period of the revolution was still the established church 
of them both. In the constitution of the Carolinas the philoso- 
pher Locke introduced a clause for the disfranchisement of 
the atheist, not considering that the power in the magistrate to 
inflict a penalty on atheism implied the power which doomed 
Socrates to drink poison and filled the catacombs of Rome 
with the graves of martyrs. On the other hand, the Baptists, 
nurslings of adversity, driven by persecution to find resources 
within their own souls, when they came to found a state in 
America, rested it on the truth that the spirit and the mind 
are not subordinate to the temporal power. For the great 
central state, the people called Quakers in like manner affirmed 
the right to spiritual and intellectual liberty, and denied to the 
magistrate all control over the support of religion. To form a 
perfect political union it was necessary, in all that relates to re- 
ligion, that state should not be in conflict with state, and that 
every citizen, in the exercise of his rights of intercitizenship, 
should be at his ease in any state in which he might sojourn or 
abide. In a republican country of wide extent, ideas rule legis- 
lation; and the history of reform is the history of thought, 
gaining strength as it passes from mind to mind, till it finds a 
place in a statute. We have now to see how it came to pass 
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that the oldest state in the union, first in territory and in num- 
bers, and, from its origin, the upholder of an established 
church, renounced the support of religious worship by law, 
and established the largest liberty of conscience. 

The legislature of Virginia, within a half year after the 
declaration of independence, while it presented for public con- 
sideration the idea of a general assessment for the support of 
the Christian religion,* exempted dissenters from contributions 
to the established church. In 1779 this exemption was ex- 
tended to churchmen, so that the church was disestablished. 
But the law for religious freedom, which Jefferson prepared 
as a part of the revised code, was submitted to the deliberate 
reflection of the people before the vote should be taken for its 
adoption. 

The Massachusetts constitution of 1780 compelled every 
member of its legislature on taking his seat to subscribe a 
declaration that he believed the Christian religion. This reg- 
ulation Joseph Hawley, who had been elected to the first 
senate of Massachusetts, in a letter to that body, sternly con- 
demned. A member of the Congregational church of North- 
ampton, severe in his morality, and of unquestioned ortho- 
doxv, he called to mind that the founders of Massachusetts- 
while church membership was their condition for granting the 
privilege of an elector, never suffered a profession of the 
Christian religion to be made before a temporal court. More- 
over, he held the new requirement to be against common right 
and the natural franchises of every member of the common- 
wealth. f In this way, from the heart of rigid Calvinism a 
protest was heard against any right in the temporal power to 
demand or to receive a profession of faith in the Christian re- 
ligion. The church member was sub ject to no supervision but 
of those with whom he had entered into covenant. The tem- 
poral power might punish the evil deed, but not punish or 
even search after the thought of the mind. 

The inherent perverseness of a religious establishment, of 
which a king residing in another part of the world and en- 
forcing hostile political interests was the head, showed itself in 

* Honing, ix., 165. Jefferson’s Autobiography, 
f Joseph Hawley to Massachusetts Senate, 28 October 1780. 
vor . vt. — 1° 
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Virginia. The majority of the legislators were still church- 
men ; but gradually a decided majority of the people had 
become dissenters, of whom the foremost were Baptists and 
Presbyterians. When the struggle for independence was ended, 
of ninety-one clergymen of the Anglican church in Yirginia, 
twenty-eight only remained. One fourth of the parishes had 
become extinct. 

Churchmen began to fear the enfeeblement of religion 
from its want of compulsory support and from the excesses of 
fanaticism among dissenters. These last had made their way, 
not only without aid from the state, but under the burden of 
supporting a church which was not their own. The church 
which had leaned on the state was alone in a decline. The 
system of an impartial support by the state of all branches of 
Christians was revived by members of “ the Protestant Episco- 
pal church,” as it now began to be called. Their petitions? 
favored by Patrick Henry, Harrison, then governor, Pendle- 
ton, the chancellor, Richard Henry Lee, and many others of 
the foremost men, alleged a decay of public morals ; and the 
remedy asked for was a general assessment, analogous to the 
clause in the constitution of Massachusetts which enjoined 
upon its towns “ the maintenance of public Protestant teachers 
of piety, religion, and morality.” * 

The Presbyterians at first vrnre divided. Their clergy, even 
while they held that human legislation should concern human 
affairs alone, that conscience and religious worship lie beyond 
its reach, accepted the measure, provided it should respect 
every human belief, even “of the Mussulman and the Gen- 
too.” The Presbyterian laity, accustomed to support their 
own ministry, chose rather to continue to do so. Of the Bap- 
tists, alike ministers and people rejected any alliance with the 
state. 

Early in the autumnal session of the legislature of 1785, 
Patrick Henry proposed a resolution for a legal provision for 
the teachers of the Christian religion. In the absence of Jeffer- 
son, the opponents of the measure were led by Madison, whom 
Witherspoon had imbued with theological lore. The assess- 
ment bill, he said, exceeds the functions of civil authority. 

* Massachusetts Declaration of Rights, Article III. of 1780 
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Tlie question has been stated as if it were, is religion neces- 
sary? The true question is, are establishments necessary for 
religion ? And the answer is, they corrupt religion. The dif- 
ficulty of providing for the support of religion is the result of 
the war, to be remedied by voluntary association for religious 
purposes. In the event of a statute for the support of the 
Christian religion, are the courts, of law to decide what is 
Christianity ? and, as a consequence, to decide what is ortho- 
doxy and what is heresy ? The enforced support of the Chris- 
tian religion dishonors Christianity. Yet, in spite of all the 
opposition that could be mustered, leave to bring in the bill 
was granted by forty-seven votes against thirty-two.* The 
bill, when reported, prescribed a general assessment on all tax- 
able property for the support of teachers of the Christian re- 
ligion. Each person, as he paid his tax, was to say to which 
society he dedicated it ; in case he refused to do so, his pay- 
ment was to be applied toward the maintenance of a county 
school. On the third reading the bill received a check, and 
was ordered by a small majority to be printed and distributed 
for the consideration of the people. Thus the people of Vir- 
ginia had before them for their choice the bill of the revised 
code for establishing religious freedom, and the plan of de- 
sponding churchmen for supporting religion by a general 
assessment. 

All the state, from the sea to the mountains and beyond 
them, was alive with the discussion. Madison, in a remon- 
strance addressed to the legislature, imbodied all that could be 
said against the compulsory maintenance of Christianity and 
in behalf of religious freedom as a natural right, the glory of 
Christianity itself, the surest method of supporting religion, 
and the only way to produce moderation and harmony among 
its several sects. George Mason, who was an enthusiast for 
entire freedom, asked of Washington his opinion, and received 
for answer that “ no man’s sentiments were more opposed to 
any kind of restraint upon religious principles.” While he 
was not among those who were so much alarmed at the thought 
of making people of the denominations of Christians pay to- 
ward the support of that denomination which they professed, 

* Madison to Jefferson, 9 January 1785. Madison, i., 130. 
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provided Jews, Mahometans, and others who were not Chris- 
tians, might obtain proper relief, his advice was given in these 
vrords : “ As the matter now stands, I wish an assessment had 
never been agitated ; and, as it has gone so far, that the bill 
could die an easy death.” * 

The general committee of the Baptists unanimously ap- 
pointed a delegate to remonstrate with the general assembly 
against the assessment, and they resolved that no human laws 
ought to be established for that purpose ; that every free per- 
son ought to be free in matters of religion, f The general 
convention of the Presbyterian church prayed the legislature 
expressly that the bill concerning religious freedom might be 
passed into a law as the best safeguard then attainable for their 
religious rights. £ 

When the legislature of Virginia assembled, no one was 
willing to bring forward the assessment bill, and it was never 
heard of more. Out of one hundred and seventeen articles of 
the revised code which were then reported, Madison selected 
for immediate consideration the one which related to religious 
freedom. The people of Virginia had held it under delibera- 
tion for six years ; in December 1785 it passed the house by a 
vote of nearly four to one. Attempts in the senate for amend- 
ment produced only insignificant changes in the preamble, and 
on the sixteenth of January 1786 Virginia placed among its 
statutes the very words of the original draft by Jefferson with 
the hope that they would endure forever: “No man shall 
be compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, 
place, or ministry whatsoever, nor shall suffer on account of 
his religious opinions or belief ; opinion in matters of religion 
shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect civil capacities. 
The rights hereby asserted are of the natural rights of man- 
kind.” # 

“ Thus,” says Madison, “ in Virginia was extinguished for- 
ever the ambitious hope of making laws for the human mind.” 
The principle on which religious liberty was settled in Virginia 
prevailed at once in Maryland. In every other American 

# Washington to George Mason, S October 1 V85. Sparks, ix., 137. 

f Semple’s History of the Baptists, etc., 71 ; Foote’s Sketches of Virginia, 
344 % Madison, i., 213. * Hening, xii., 86/ 
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state oppressive statutes concerning religion fell into disuse and 
were gradually repealed. Survivals may still be found, as in 
nature we in this day meet with survivals of an earlier geo- 
logical period. It had been foreseen that “ the happy conse- 
quences of the grand experiment on the advantages which 
accompany tolerance and liberty would not be limited to 
America.” * The statute of Virginia, translated into French 
and into Italian, was widely circulated through Europe. A 
part of the work of “ the noble army of martyrs ” was done. 

During the colonial period the Anglican establishment was 
feared, because its head was an external temporal power en- 
gaged in the suppression of colonial liberties, and was favored 
by the officers of that power even to the disregard of justice. 
National independence and religious freedom dispelled the last 
remnant of jealousy. The American branch at first thought 
it possible to perfect their organization by themselves; but 
they soon preferred as their starting-point a final fraternal act 
of the church of England. No part of the country, no sect, 
no person showed a disposition to thwart them in their pur- 
pose ; and no one complained of the unofficial agency of Jay, 
the American minister of foreign affairs at home, and of John 
Adams, the American minister in London, in aid of their de- 
sire, which required the consent of the British parliament and 
a consecration by the Anglican hierarchy. Their wish having 
been fulfilled in the form to which all of them gave assent 
and which many of them regarded as indispensable, the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church of the United States moved onward 
with a life of its own to the position which it could never have 
gained but by independence. For America no bishop was to 
be chosen at the dictation of a temporal power to electors un- 
der the penalty of high treason for disobedience; no advowson 
of church livings could be tolerated ; no room was left for 
simony ; no tenure of a ministry as a life estate was endured 
where a sufficient reason required a change ; the laity was not 
represented by the highest officer of state and the legislature, 
but stood for itself ; no alteration of prayer, or creed, or gov- 
ernment could be introduced by the temporal chief, or by that 
chief and the legislature. Tho rule of the church proceeded 

# Luzerne to Rayneval, 6 November 1784:. 
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from its own living power representing all its members. The 
Protestant Episcopal congregations in the several United States 
of America, including the clergy of Connecticut who at first 
went a way of their own, soon fell into the custom of meeting 
in convention as one church, and gave a new bond to union. 
Since the year 1785 they have never asked of any American 
government a share in any general assessment, and have grown 
into greatness by self-reliance. 

The acknowledged independence of the United States 
called suddenly into a like independence a new and self-created 
rival Episcopal church, destined to spread its branches far and 
wide over the land with astonishing rapidity. Out of a society 
of devout and studious scholars in the University of Oxford, 
within less than sixty years, grew the society of Methodists. 
As some of the little republics of ancient time selected one 
man as their law-giver, as all men on board a ship trust im- 
plicitly to one commander during the period of the voyage, 
so the Methodist connection in its beginning left to John Wes- 
ley to rule them as he would. Its oldest society in the states 
was at New York, and of the year 1766. In 1772 Wesley ap- 
pointed, as his “ general assistant ” in America,* F rancis As- 
bury, a missionary from England, a man from the people, who 
had “much wisdom and meekness; and under all this, though 
hardly to be perceived, much command and authority.” f 
Wesley never yielded to the temptation to found a sepa- 
rate church within British dominions, and during the war of 
American independence used his influence to keep the societies 
which he governed from renouncing their old allegiance. But 
no sooner had the people of the United States been recognised 
as a nation by the king of England himself, and the movement 
to found an American episcopacy had begun, than he burst 
the bonds that in England held him from schism, and resolved 
to get the start of the English hierarchy. In October 1783, 
in a general epistle, he peremptorily directed his American 
brethren to receive “ Francis Asbury as the general assistant.” % 
For nearly forty years Wesley had been persuaded that the 
apostolical succession is a “ fable ” ; that “ bishops and presby- 

* Asbury’s Journal, 10 October 1772. f Coke’s Journal, 16. 

X Wesley to the brethren in America, 3 October 1183. 
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ters are tlie same order, and have the same right to ordain.” 
He looked upon himself to be as much a bishop “ as any man 
in Europe,” though he never allowed any one to call him by 
that name. In his service for the Methodists he substituted 
the word elders for priests, and superintendents for bishops, 
lie, therefore, did not scruple, on the second day of Septem- 
ber 1784, himself, in his own private room at Bristol, in Eng- 
land, assisted by Coke and another English presbyter, to or- 
dain two persons as ministers, and then he, with the assistance 
of other ministers ordained by himself, equal at least in num- 
ber to the requisition of the canon, did, “ by the imposition of 
his hands and prayer, set apart Thomas Coke, a presbyter of 
the church of England, as a superintendent, and, under his 
hand and seal, recommended him to whom it might concern 
as a fit person to preside over the flock of Christ.” It is Coke 
himself who writes of Wesley: “lie did, indeed, solemnly 
invest me, as far as he had a right so to do, with episcopal 
authority.” * Eight days later, in a general epistle, he thus 
addressed Thomas Coke, Francis Asbury, and the brethren in 
North America : “By a very uncommon train of providences, 
provinces in North America are erected into independent 
states. The English government has no authority over them, 
either civil or ecclesiastical. Bishops and presbyters are the 
same order, and consequently of the same right to ordain. In 
America there are no bishops who have a legal jurisdiction. 
Here, therefore, my scruples are at an end. I have according- 
ly appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury to be joint 
superintendents over our brethren in North America. I can- 
not see a more rational and scriptural way of feeding and guid- 
ing those poor sheep in the wilderness. As our American 
brethren are now totally disentangled both from the state and 
from the English hierarchy, we dare not entangle them again 
either with the one or the other. They are now at full liberty 
simply to follow the Scriptures and the primitive church, and 
we judge it best that they should stand fast in that liberty 
wherewith God has so strangely made them free.” 

Nor did Wesley neglect to frame from the Anglican Book 
of Common Prayer a revised liturgy for the new church, 

* Coke to Bishop White, 24 April 1791, in White’s Memoirs, 424. 
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and a creed from wliicli the article on predestination was left 
out. 

On the eighteenth of September, about two months before 
the nonjuring bishops of Scotland consecrated a bishop for 
Connecticut, Coke, the first Methodist “superintendent” for 
America, was on the water, emulous of the glory of Francis 
Xavier. “ Oh, for a soul like his ! ” he cried. “ I seem to 
want the wings of an eagle or the voice of a trumpet, that I 
may proclaim the gospel through the east and the west, and 
the north and the south.” Arriving in New York, he ex- 
plained to the preacher stationed at that place the new regula- 
tion, and received for answer: “Mr. Wesley lias determined 
the point ; and therefore it is not to be investigated, but com- 
plied with.” * 

Coke journeyed at once toward Baltimore, where Asbury 
had his station. At Dover, in Delaware, “ he met with Free- 
born Garretson, an excellent young man, all meekness and 
love, and yet all activity.” On Sunday, the fourteenth of 
November, the day on which a bishop for Connecticut was 
consecrated at Aberdeen, he preached in a chapel in the midst 
of a forest to a noble congregation. After the service, a plain, 
robust man came up to him in the pulpit and kissed him. lie 
was not deceived when lie thought it could be no other than 
Francis Asbury, who had collected there a considerable num- 
ber of preachers in council. The plan of Wesley pleased them 
all. At the instance of Asbury it was resolved to hold a gen- 
eral conference ; and “ they sent off F reeborn Garretson like 
an arrow from north to south, directing him to dispatch mes- 
sengers right and left and gather all the preachers together at 
Baltimore on Christmas eve.” f 

Thence Coke moved onward, baptizing adults and infants, 
preaching sometimes in a church, though it would not hold 
half the persons who wished to hear ; sometimes at the door 
of a cottage when the church-door was locked against him. % 

On Christmas eve, at Baltimore, began the great conference 
which organized the Methodists of America as a separate fold in 
the one “ flock of Christ.” Of the eighty-one American preach- 
ers, nearly sixty were present, most of them young. Here Coke 

* Coke’s First Journal, 7, 13. f Coke’s Journal, 16. % Ibid., 27. 
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took his seat as superintendent ; and liere, joining to himself 
two elders, he set apart Francis Asbury as a deacon and on the 
next day as an elder. Here eleven or more persons were elected 
elders, and all of them who were present were consecrated ; here 
Asbury, who refused to receive the office of superintendent at 
the will of Wesley alone, was unanimously “elected bishop or 
superintendent by the sulf rages of the whole body of Method- 
ist ministers through the continent, assembled in general con- 
ference;” and here Coke, obeying the directions of Wesley, 
took to himself at least the canonical number of presbyters, 
and ordained him, Francis Asbury, as “a superintendent of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in America.” * In the or- 
dination sermon delivered on that day and published at the 
time, Coke asserts his own “ right to exercise the episcopal 
office,” and defines the title of superintendent as the equivalent 
of “ bishop.” f 

In April 1785 Coke began to exhort the Methodist socie- 
ties in Virginia to emancipate their slaves, and l>ore public 
testimony against slavery and against slave-holding. It pro- 
voked the unawakened to combine against him ; but one of 
the brethren gave liberty to his eight slaves. In North Caro- 
lina, where the laws of the state forbade any to emancipate 
their negroes, the Methodist conference drew up a petition to 
the assembly, entreating them to authorize those who were so 
disposed to set them free. Asbury visited the governor and 
gained him over. \ At the Virginia conference in May they 
formed a petition, of which a copy was given to every preacher, 
inviting the general assembly of Virginia to pass a law for the 
immediate or gradual emancipation of all slaves. For this 
they sought the signature of freeholders. And yet in June 
the conference thought it prudent to suspend the minute con- 
cerning slavery on account of the great opposition given it, 
“ our work,” they said, “ being in too infantile a state to push 
things to extremity.” 

The Methodist itinerant ministers learned to love more and 
more “ a romantic way of life,” “ the preaching to large con- 

* Coke’s certificate, 27 December 17S4. 

f Coke in Tyerman’s Life and Times of John Wesley, iii., 437. 

% Coke’s First Journal, 37. 
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gregations in the midst of great forests with scores of horses 
tied to the trees.” They had delight in the beauties of Nature, 
and knew how to extract “ from them all the sweetness they 
are capable of yielding.” The Methodists did not come to 
rend an empire in twain, nor to begin a long series of wars 
which should shatter the civil and the religious hierarchies of 
former centuries, nor to tumble down ancient orders by some 
new aristocracy of the elect. Avoiding metaphysical contro- 
versy and wars of revolution, they came in an age of tran- 
quillity when the feeling for that which is higher than man 
had grown dull ; and they claimed it as their mission to 
awaken conscience, to revive religion, to substitute glowing 
affections for the calm of indifference. They stood in the 
mountain forests of the Alleghanies and in the plains beyond 
them, ready to kindle in emigrants, who might come without 
hymn-book or bible, their own vivid sense of religion ; and 
their leaders received from all parts, especially from Kentucky, 
most cheering letters concerning the progress of the cause in 
the “ new western world.” At peace with the institutions of 
the country in which they prospered, they were the ready 
friends to union. 

America was most thoroughly a Protestant country. The 
whole number of Catholics within the thirteen states, as re- 
ported by themselves, about the year 1784, was thirty-two 
thousand five hundred. Twenty thousand, of whom eight 
thousand were slaves, dwelt in Maryland. The four southern- 
most states had but two thousand five hundred ; New England 
but six hundred; New York and New Jersey, collectively, 
only seventeen hundred. Pennsylvania and Delaware, lands 
of tolerance, had seven thousand seven hundred. The French 
Catholics settled between the western boundary of the states 
and the Mississippi were estimated at twelve thousand more.* 

The rancor of the Jesuits against the house of Bourbon 
for exiling them from France and Spain was relentless. The 
Poman Catholic clergy in the insurgent British colonies had 
been superintended by a person who resided in London ; and 
during the war they were directed by Jesuits who favored the 
British. The influences which in South America led to most 

* Marbois to Vergennes, 27 March 1785. 
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disastrous results for Spain were of little consequence in the 
United States. It was Franklin’s desire to do away with this 
influence unfriendly to France. The Homan see proceeded 
with caution ; and a letter from its nuncio at Paris, on the 
appointment of a bishop in the United States, was communi- 
cated to congress. In May 1781 they, in reply, expressed a 
readiness to testify respect to the sovereign and the state rep- 
resented by the nuncio, but, disavowing jurisdiction over a 
purely spiritual subject, referred him to the several states indi- 
vidually.* 

The British crown, and, at a later period, British legisla- 
tion, had arbitrarily changed the grants of territory held under 
the several colonial charters. N early three years before the 
preliminary treaty of peace, New York, to facilitate union 
among the. United States of America, led the way of relin- 
quishing pretensions to any part of the lands acquired by the 
treaty of peace. Virginia, which had a better claim to west- 
ern territory, resigned it for the like purpose, reserving only a 
tract between the Scioto and the Miami as an indemnity for 
the expenses of its conquest. Massachusetts persisted in no 
claim except to the ownership of lands in New York. The 
charter of Connecticut carried its line all the way to the Pacific 
ocean ; with great wariness Poger Sherman, so Grayson relates, 
connected the cession of the claims of his state with the re- 
serve of a district in the north-east of Ohio. The right of 
Connecticut to a reservation was denied by Grayson, and, in 
Sherman's absence from congress, stoutly and successfully de- 
fended by Johnson. A small piece of land between the line 
of New York and the eastern line of the Connecticut reserve 
remained to the United States. Pennsylvania purchased the 
land and obtained of congress a willing cession of the jurisdic- 
tion, thus gaining access to the lake and the harbor of Erie. 
South Carolina had certain undefined rights to territory in the 
West; she ceded them without qualification to the United 
States. The rights of Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia 
to extend to the Mississippi, like the right of Massachusetts to 
the lands in Maine, were unquestioned. In this manner the 

* Franklin’s Works, ix., 548. Diplomatic Correspondence, iv., 158, 159. Se« 
cret Journals of Congress, iii., 493. 
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public domain, instead of exciting animosities and conflicting 
claims between rival states or between individual states and 
the general interest, served only to bind tlie members of the 
confederacy more closely together by securing one vast terri- 
tory in the West extending from the Ohio to the Lake of the 
Woods, to be filled, under the laws of the United States, alike 
by emigrants from them all. 

A more serious matter was that of the customs. New 
York had yielded to the temptation to establish a custom-house 
for the sole benefit of its own treasury. Richard Henry Lee 
taught the authors of the measure that they were defending 
the rights of the states, and preserving congress from the cor- 
rupting influence of an independent revenue. Comforted by 
these opinions of an eminent statesman whom congress had 
raised to its presidency, New York persisted in treating the 
revenue levied on the commerce of its port as its own ; and 
here was a real impediment to union. 

Sadder was the institution of slavery ; for the conflicting 
opinions and interests involved in its permanence could never 
be reconciled. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

STATE LAWS IMPAIRING THE OBLIGATION OF CONTRACTS PROVE 
THE NEED OF AN OVERRULING UNION. 

Before May 1787. 

A brilliant artist lias painted Fortune as a beautiful 
woman enthroned on a globe, which for the moment is at rest, 
but is ready to roll at the slightest touch. A country whose 
people are marked by inventive genius, industry, and skill, 
whose immense domain is exuberantly fertile, whose abounding 
products the rest of the world cannot dispense with, may hold 
her fast, and seat her immovably on a pedestal of four square 
sides. 

The thirteen American states had a larger experience of 
the baleful consequences of paper money than all the world 
besides. As each of them had a legislation of its own, the 
laws were as variant as they were inconvenient and unjust. 
The shilling had differing rates from its sterling value to an 
eighth of a dollar. The confusion in computing the worth of 
the currency of one state in that of another was hopelessly 
increased by the laws, which discriminated between different 
kinds of paper issued by the same state; so that a volume 
could hardly hold the tables of the reciprocal rates of exchange. 
Moreover, any man loaning money or making a contract in 
his own state or in another, was liable at any time to loss by 
some fitful act of separate legislation. The necessity of pro- 
viding effectually for the security of private rights and the 
steady dispensation of justice, more, perhaps, than anything 
else, brought about the new constitution.* 

* Gilpin, 804 ; Elliot, 162. 
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$ o sooner Lad tLe cry of the martyrs of Lexington readied 
Connecticut than its legislature put forth paper money for 
war expenses, and continued to do so till October 1777. These 
were not made legal tender in private transactions,* and there 
were no other issues till 1780. 

In October of that year the legislature of the state, once 
for all, interposed itself between the creditor and debtor. It 
discriminated between contracts that were rightly to be paid 
in gold and silver and contracts understood to be made in 
paper currency, whether of the continent or of the state. A 
pay-table for settling the progressive rate of depreciation was 
constructed; and, to avoid the injustice which might come 
from a strict application of the laws, it gave to the court au- 
thority through referees, or, if either party refused a reference, 
by itself, to take all circumstances into consideration, and to 
determine the case according to the rules of equity, f 

In this wise the relations between debtor and creditor in 
Connecticut were settled summarily and finally, and no room 
left for rankling discontent. The first of the New England 
states to issue paper money on the sudden call to arms was the 
first to return to the use of coin. The wide-spread move- 
ments of 1780 for the issue of paper money never prevailed 
within its borders. Its people, as they were frugal, indus- 
trious, and honest, dwelt together in peace, while other states 
were rent by faction. 

Massachusetts, after the downfall of the continental paper, 
returned to the sole use of gold and silver in contracts ; but 
its statesmen had before them a most difficult task, for the peo- 
ple had been tempted by the low prices of foreign goods to 
run into debt, and their resources, from the interruption of 
their sale of ships and fish-oil in England, of fish and lumber 
in the British West Indies, and from the ruin of home manu- 
facturers by the cheapness of foreign goods, were exhausted. 
While it established its scale of depreciation, it did not, like 
Connecticut, order an impartial and definitive settlement be- 
tween the creditor and debtor, but dallied with danger. In 
July 1782 it allowed, for one year, judgments to be satisfied 

* Bronson’s Connecticut Currency, 137. 
f Laws of Connecticut, ed. 1786, 49, 50. 
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by tbe tender of neat cattle or other enumerated articles at an 
appraisement ; but tlie creditor had only to wait till the year 
should expire. Repeated temporary stay-laws gave no real re- 
lief ; they flattered and deceived the hope of the debtor, exas- 
perating alike him and his creditor.* But when, in May 1786, 
a petition was presented from towns in Bristol county for an 
emission of paper money, out of one hundred and eighteen 
members in the house of representatives, it received only nine- 
teen votes, and only thirty-five out of one hundred and twenty- 
four supported the plan of making real and personal estate a 
tender on an appraisement in discharge of an execution. 

In like manner New Hampshire, after the peace, shunned 
the emission of paper money. Its people suffered less than 
Massachusetts, because they were far less in debt. 

Alone of tlie New England states, Rhode Island, after the 
peace, resumed the attempt to legislate value into paper. The 
question had divided the electors of the state into political 
parties ; the farmers in tlie villages were arrayed against the 
merchants and traders of tlie larger towns; and in May 1786, 
after a hard contest, the party in favor of paper money, with 
John Collins for governor, came into power. 

In all haste the legislature authorized the issue of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds to be loaned out to any man of Rhode 
Island at four per cent for seven years, after which one sev- 
enth was to be repaid annually. These bills were made a legal 
tender except for debts due to charitable corporations. A 
large part of the debt of the state was paid in them. 

To escape the very heavy fine for refusing to sell goods for 
paper as the full equivalent of specie, f the merchants of New- 
port closed their shops. The act speedily provoked litigation. 
In September a complaint was made against a butcher for re- 
fusing to receive paper at par in payment for meat. The 
case ’was tried before a full bench of the five judges. Vamum 
in an elaborate argument set forth the unconstitutionality of 
the law and its danger as a precedent. Goodwin answered 
that it conflicted with nothing in the charter, which was the 
fundamental law of Rhode Island. Judge Howell the next 

* Minot’s Insurrection of Massachusetts, 14. 
f Compare Otto to V ergennes, 6 August 1786. 
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morning, delivering tlie unanimous opinion of the court, de- 
clared the acts unconstitutional and void, and dismissed the 
case as not within the jurisdiction of the court. At the de- 
cision, one universal shout of joy rang through the court-house. 
The assembly of Khode Island summoned the judges to assign 
the reasons for their judgment. Three of the live obeyed 
the summons. At the next session of the legislature Howell, 
with two associates, defended the opinion of the bench and 
denied the accountability of the supreme judiciary to the 
general assembly. The assembly resolved that no satisfactory 
reasons had been rendered by the bench for its judgment, and 
discharged them from further attendance. 

Hew Y ork successfully extricated itself from the confusion 
of continental and state paper money; but in April of the 
fatal year 1786 its legislature, after long debates, made re- 
markable by the remonstrances of Duel*, voted to emit two 
hundred thousand pounds in bills of credit. The money so 
emitted was receivable for duties, and was made a legal tender 
in all suits.* 

In the council of revision strong but not successful objec- 
tions were raised. Livingston, f the chancellor, set forth that 
a scarcity of money can be remedied only by industry and 
economy, not by laws that foster idleness and dissipation ; that 
the bill, under the appearance of relief, would add to the dis- 
tress of the debtor ; that it at the same instant solicited and 
destroyed credit ; that it would cause the taxes and debts of 
the state to the United States to be paid in paper. Hobart, 
one of the justices, reported that it would prove an unwar- 
rantable interference in private contracts, and to this objection 
Livingston gave his adhesion. Morris, the chief justice, ob- 
jected to receiving the bills in the custom-house treasury as 
money, and held that the enactment would be working iniquity 
by the aid of law ; but a veto was not agreed upon. X 

Livingston, the governor of Hew Jersey, communicating to 
its legislature, in May 1783, the tidings of peace, said : “ Let us 
show ourselves worthy of freedom by an inflexible attachment 

* Jones and Varick’s New York Laws, ed. 1789, 283. 
f Street’s Council of Revision of the State of New York, 409. 
t Street’s Council of Revision of the State of New York, 412,415. 
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to public faitli and national honor ; let us establish our charac- 
ter as a sovereign state * on the only durable basis of impartial 
and universal justice.” The legislature responded to his words 
by authorizing the United States to levy the duty on commerce 
which had been required, and by making a provision for rais- 
ing ninety thousand pounds by taxation for the exigencies of 
the year. In settling debts it gave legal power to the court 
and jury to decide the case to the best of their knowledge, 
agreeably to equity and good conscienee.f But in the follow- 
ing December it returned to paper money, and sanctioned the 
issue of more than thirty-one thousand pounds J to supply the 
quota of the state for the year. 

In the conflict, the arguments against paper money were 
stated so fully and so strongly, that later writers on political 
economy have added nothing to the practical wisdom of the 
thoughtful men of that day ; and yet in 1780 a bill for the 
emission of one hundred thousand pounds marched in triumph 
through its assembly, which sat with closed doors. The money 
was a tender ; if it was refused, the debt was suspended for 
twelve years. In the mean time the act of limitation continued 
in force, and in effect destroyed it. In the council the bill 
was lost by eight voices to five. 4 * In consequence of this 
check, the effigy of Livingston, the aged governor, was drawn 
up to the stake near Elizabethtown, but not consigned to the 
flames from reverence for the first magistrate of the common- 
wealth ; that of a member of the council was burned. In May 
the governor and council thought proper to yield, and the bill 
for paper money became a law. A law for paying debts in 
lands or chattels was repealed within eight months of its enact- 
ment. 

The opulent state of Pennsylvania by a series of laws 
emerged from the paper currency of the war. But, in Decem- 
ber 1784, debts contracted before 1777 were made payable in 
three annual instalments. || In 1785 one hundred and fifty 

* Mulford’s New Jersey, 473. 

f Act of June 1783. Paterson’s Laws of New Jersey, ed. 1800, BO. 

% Wilson’s Laws of New Jersey, ed. 1784, 363. 

* Grayson to Madison, 22 March 1786. Otto to Vergennes, 17 March 1786. 

JJ Dallas’s Laws of Pennsylvania, ii., 2S6. 

vm. vi. — 13 
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thousand pounds were issued in bills of credit, to be received 
as gold and silver in payments to the state ; * and fifty thou- 
sand pounds were emitted in bills of credit on loan, f The 
bank of the United States refusing to receive these bills as of 
equal value with its own, its act of incorporation by the state 
was repealed. 

In February 1785 Delaware called in all its outstanding 
bills of credit, whether emitted before or since the declaration 
of independence, with orders for redeeming them at the rate 
of one pound for seventy-live. After six months they would 
cease to be redeemable. J 

Maryland, in its June session of 1780, emitted thirty thou- 
sand pounds sterling to be a legal tender for all debts and con- 
tracts. In the same session it was enacted that all contracts 
expressed in writing to be in specie were to be paid in specie. 
In 1782 it enacted a stay-law extending to January 1784, and 
during that time the debtor might make a tender of slaves, or 
land, or almost anything that land produced; but the great 
attempt in 1780 to renew paper money, though pursued with 
the utmost violence and passion, and earned in the assembly, 
was successfully held in check by the senate. 

Georgia, in August 1782, stayed execution for two years 
from and after the passing of the act. In February 1785 its 
bills of credit were ordered to be redeemed in specie certifi- 
cates, at the rate of one thousand for one. This having been 
done, in August of the next year fifty thousand pounds were 
emitted in bills of credit, which were secured “ by the guaran- 
teed honor and faith ” of the state, and by a mortgage on a 
vast and most fertile tract of public land. # 

South Carolina attracted special attention. t In February 
1782 that state repealed its laws making paper money a legal 
tender. Twenty days later the commencement of suits was 
suspended till ten days after the sitting of the next general 
assembly. || The new legislature, in March 1783, established, 

* Dallas’s Laws of Pennsylvania, ii., 257. 

f Ibid., 294. 

t Laws of Delaware, ed. 1797, 801. 

* Watkins’s Digest of the Laws of Georgia, 814, 315. 

9 Statutes at Large of South Carolina, iv., 513. 
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as in other states, a table of depreciation, so that debts might 
be discharged according to their real value at the time of the 
original contract.* On the twenty-sixth day of March 1784 
came the great ordinance for the payment of debts in four an- 
nual instalments, beginning on the first day of January 1786 ; f 
but before the arrival of the first epoch a law of October 1785, 
which soon became known as the “ barren land law,” author- 
ized the debtor to tender to the plaintiff such part of his prop- 
erty, real or personal, as he should think proper, even though 
it were the very poorest of his estate, and the creditor must 
accept it at three fourths of its appraised value. Simultane- 
ously with this act South Carolina issued one hundred thou- 
sand pounds in bills of credit, to be loaned at seven per cent. 
The period for the instalments was renewed and prolonged. % 

During the war, North Carolina made lavish use of paper 
money. In April 1783, after the return of peace, it still, un- 
der various pretences, put into circulation one hundred thou- 
sand pounds — the pound in that state being equal to two and 
one half Spanish milled dollars ; and in the same session, but 
after much debate, suits were suspended for twelve months. 
The town of Eden ton, using the words of James Iredell, in- 
structed their representatives and senator in these words : “¥e 
earnestly entreat, for the sake of our officers and soldiers, as 
well as our own and that of the public at lai’ge, that no more 
paper money under any circumstances may be made, and that, 
as far as possible, the present emission may be redeemed and 
burned.** But the protest availed nothing. In November 
1785, one hundred thousand pounds paper currency were again 
ordered to be emitted, and to be a lawful tender in all pay- 
ments whatever. So, while the confederation was gasping for 
life, the finances of North Carolina, both public and private, 
were threatened with ruin by an irredeemable currency. 

The redemption of the country from the blight of paper 
money depended largely on Virginia. The greatest state in 
the union, resisting the British governor and forces at the out- 
break of the revolution, conquering the North-west, the chief 
reliance of the army of Greene at the South, the scene of 


* Statutes at Large of South Carolina, iv., 563. \ Ibid., 710—71 2. 

| Ibid., G40, 041. # Life of Iredell, ii., 46, 63. 
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the war in its last active year, Virginia far exceeded any other 
state in its emission of millions in paper money. After the 
victory at Yorktown, it ceased to vote new paper money. The 
old was declared to he no longer receivable, except for the 
taxes of the year, and it was made redeemable in loan office 
certificates at the rate of one thousand for one.* In retalia- 
tion for the most wanton destruction of property, British debts 
were not recoverable in the courts. For others it constructed 
a scale of depreciation in the settlement of contracts made in 
the six years following the first of January 1777. It had stay- 
laws. For a short time it allowed executions to be satisfied by 
the tender of tobacco, flour, and hemp at a price to be settled 
every month by county courts, f For a year or two lands and 
negroes might be tendered on judgments, but every contract 
made since the first of January 1782 f was to be discharged in 
the manner specified by the contract. So Virginia returned to 
the use of coin. But in 1785 rumors went abroad that the as- 
sembly was resolved to issue a paper currency. George Mason, 
then in private life, scoffed at solemnly pledging the public 
credit which had so often been disregarded, and declared that, 
though they might pass a law to issue paper money, twenty 
laws would not make the people receive it. # At the end of 
the session Madison could write to J efferson || that, though the 
desire of paper money had discovered itself, “ no overt attempt 
was made ! ” 

It became known that Meriwether Smith and others, aided 
by an unfavorable balance of trade and the burden of heavy 
taxation, would at the next session move for a paper medium. 
Aware of the danger, 'Washington insisted that George Mason 
should be a candidate for the assembly ; and his election proved 
a counterpoise to the popular cry. Again, quoting from his 
own circular of June 1783, that “ honesty will be found, on 
every experiment, the best policy,” he encouraged Bland to 
firmness. The subject of paper money was introduced in 
October 1786 by petitions from two counties, was faintly sup- 
ported by “ a few obscure patrons,” was resisted as an encour- 

* Hening, x., 456. f Hening, xi., 75, 76. J Ibid., 176-180. 

# George Mason to Washington, 9 November 1785. 
jj Works of Madison, i., 218. 
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agement to “ fraud in states against each other,” and “ as a dis- 
grace to republican governments in the eyes of mankind ; ” 
then, by eighty -five against seventeen, it was voted to be “ un- 
just, impolitic, destructive of public and private confidence, 
and of that virtue which is the basis of republican govern- 
ment.” The words show the mind and hand of Madison. 

There was need of a new bill on the district courts, but it was 
clogged with the proposal for the payment of private debts in 
three annual instalments. Madison held that “ no legislative 
principle could vindicate such an interposition of the law in 
private contracts,” and the bill was lost, though but by one 
vote.* The taxes of the year were allowed to be paid in tobac- 
co as “ a commutable.” “ These, and such like things,” such 
was the unbending criticism of Washington, “are extremely 
hurtful, and may be reckoned among the principal sources of 
the evils and the corruption of the present day ; and this, too, 
without accomplishing the object in view, for, if we mean to 
be honest, debts and taxes must be paid with the substance and 
not the shadow.” f 

Excusing the legislature, Madison answered : “ The original 
object was paper money; petitions for graduated certificates 
succeeded; next came instalments, and lastly a project for 
making property a tender for debts at four fifths of its value ; 
all these have been happily got rid of by very large majorities.” % 

The mind of the country bent itself with all its energy to 
root out the evils of paper money, and establish among the 
states one common rule by which the obligation of contracts 
might be preserved unimpaired. dNTo remedy would avail that 
did not reach them all. They found that for the scar city of 
money there were but two remedies : frugality to diminish the 
need of it, and increased industry to produce more of it. They 
found that paper money drives specie awa} r ; that every new 
issue hastens its disappearance, destroying credit and creating 
a famine of money ; that every penalty for the refusal to ac- 
cept paper money at par lowers its worth, and that the heavier 
the penalty the more sure is the decline. They saw the death- 
blow that is given to credit, when confidence, which must be 

* Madison, i., 239, 252, 253, 255, 260, 265, 207. 
f Washington to Madison. MS. \ MadisoD, i., 2G7, 268. 
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voluntary, is commanded by force. They saw that the use of 
paper money robs industry, frugality, and honesty of their natu- 
ral rights in behalf of spendthrifts and adventurers.* Gray- 
son held that paper money with a tender annexed to it is in 
conflict with that degree of security to property which is fun- 
damental in every state in the union, f He further thought 
that “congress should have the power of preventing states 
from cheating one another, as well as their own citizens, by 
means of paper money.” $ 

Madison classified the evils to be remedied under the four 
heads of depreciated paper as a legal tender, of property sub- 
stituted for money in payment of debts, of laws for paying 
debts by instalments, and “ of the occlusion of the courts of 
justice.” To root out the dishonest system effectually, he held 
it necessary to give the general government not only the right 
to regulate coin as in the confederation, but to prevent inter- 
ference with state, inter-state, and foreign contracts by separate 
legislation of any state. The evil was everywhere the subject 
of reprobation ; the citizens of Massachusetts, as we learn from 
one of its historians, # complained of “retrospective laws;” 
Pelatiah Webster of Philadelphia set forth that “these acts 
alter the value of contracts,” | and William Paterson of New 
Jersey, one of the best writers of that day on the subject, 
pointed out that “ the legislature should leave the parties to 
the law under which they contracted.” 

For resisting reform, Rhode Island and North Carolina 
were likely to be the foremost; for demanding it, and for 
persisting in the demand, Connecticut had the most hopeful 
record. Among the statesmen to whom the country might 
look in the emergency, no one had been more conspicuous or 
more efficient than Madison ; but Roger Sherman had all the 
while been a member of the superior court of his own state, 
and so by near observation under great responsibility had 
thoroughly studied every aspect of the obligation of contracts. 


* Compare the writings and opinions of William Paterson, R. R. Livingston, 
R. II. Lee, Madison, and others, written or uttered in the years immediately pre- 
ceding 1787. 

f Grayson to Madison, 22 March 1786. \ Same to same, 28 May 1786. 

# Minot’s Insurrection, 15. j Webster’s Essays, 129, 138. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CONGRESS CONFESSES ITS HELPLESSNESS. 

1783 - 1786 . 

tc At length,” so wrote W ashington to Lafayette in 1783, 
“ I am become a private citizen on the banks of the Potomac, 
solacing myself with tranquil enjoyments, retiring within my- 
self, able to tread the paths of private life with heartfelt satis- 
faction, envious of none, determined to be pleased with all ; 
and, this being the order for my march, I will move gently 
down the stream of life till I sleep with my fathers.” The 
French minister, Luzerne, who visited Washington a few 
weeks after his return to private life, “ found him attired in a 
plain gray suit like a Virginia farmer.” “ To secure the hap- 
piness of those around him appeared to be his chief occupa- 
tion.” * Ilis country with one voice acknowledged that but 
for him its war of revolution must have failed. His glory 
pervaded the world, and the proofs of it followed him to his 
retirement. 

Houdon, the great French sculptor of his day, moved more 
by enthusiasm for him than by the expected compensation for 
making his statue, came over with his assistants to Mount 
Vernon to take a mould of his person, to study his counte- 
nance, to watch his step as he walked over his fields, his atti- 
tude as he paused ; and so he has preserved for posterity the 
features and the form of Washington. 

Marie Antoinette added words of her own to those of the 
king of France, who invited him to visit them. Luzerne 
pressed the invitation as the heartfelt desire of the French 

* Luzerne to Rayneval, 12 April 1784. 
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people. “ Come to France,” wrote Rochambeau, speaking tlie 
wish of all the French officers who had served in America ; 
“ come, and, in a country which honors you, be assured of a re- 
ception without example, after a revolution which has not its 
like in history.” But his presence was needed at home to re- 
trieve his affairs from the confusion consequent on his long 
service in the war, during which he not only refused all pay, 
but subscribed what he could to the public loans. Of these 
the amount of the principal had been reduced, and the inter- 
est, proportionately reduced, was paid in paper almost worth- 
less. Moreover, persons indebted to him had seized their op- 
portunity to pay him in depreciated continental bills. 

His estate, than which “ no one in United America ” seemed 
to him “ more pleasantly situated,” consisted of over nine thou- 
sand acres, for the most part of a grayish clay soil, lying on 
the south bank of the Potomac, and having, on the east and 
west, rivulets which rose and fell with the tides, and which, 
like the main stream, abounded in fish. He would gladly 
have found a tenant for two thirds of it at an annual rent of 
three thousand dollars ; but was obliged to retain the manage- 
ment of the whole. 

His unpretending mansion, with rooms of low ceilings, and 
neither many nor large, was well placed on a high bank of the 
river. For beautifying the grounds around it, he would ride 
in the fine season into the forests and select great numbers of 
well-shaped trees and shrubs, elms and live-oaks, the pines and 
the hemlock, holly-trees and magnolias, the red-bud, the thorn, 
and many others, and would transplant them in the proper 
season. His orchard he filled with the best cherries and pears 
and apples. 

At the end of a year and a half he had not been able “ to 
rescue his private concerns from the disorder into which they 
had been thrown by the war,” though success in the effort 
“ was become absolutely necessary for his support.” * After 
he had been at home for two seasons, his inventory showed of 
horses one hundred and thirty, of cattle three hundred and 
thirty-six, of sheep two hundred and eighty-three; the hogs 
were untold, but on one winter’s day a hundred and twenty 

* Washington to Humphreys. Sparks, ix., 113. 
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eight were killed, weighing more than seventeen thousand 
pounds. Iiis “negroes,” in February 1786, numbered two 
hundred and sixteen.'* Ho one of them was willing to leave 
him for another master. As it was his fixed rule never either 
to buy or to sell a slave, they had the institution of marriage 
and secure relations of family. The sick w T ere provided with 
the best medical attendance ; children, the infirm, and the aged 
were well cared for. Washington was but the director of his 
community of black people in their labor, mainly for their own 
subsistence. For the market they produced scarcely anything 
but “a little wheat ; ” and after a season of drought even their 
own support had to be eked out from other resources ; so that, 
with ail his method and good judgment, he, like Madison of a 
later day, and in accord with common experience in Virginia, 
found that where negroes continued on the same land and they 
and all their increase were maintained upon it, their owner 
would gradually become more and more embarrassed or im- 
poverished. As to bounty lands received for service in the 
seven years’ war and his other domains beyond the Alleghany, 
he “found distant property in lands more pregnant of per- 
plexities than profit.” His income, uncertain in its amount, 
was not sufficient to meet his unavoidable expenses, and he be- 
came more straitened for money than he had ever been since 
his boyhood ; so that he was even obliged to delay paying the 
annual bill of his physician, to put off the tax-gatherer once 
and again, and, what was harder, to defer his charities; for, 
while it was his habit to conceal his gifts, he loved to give, 
and to give liberally. 

Toward the runaway slave Washington was severe. He 
wished that the northern states would permit men of the 
South to travel in them with their attendants, though they 
might be slaves ; and he earnestly disapproved of the interpo- 
sition of the philanthropist between the slave and his holder; 
but, while expressing these opinions, he took care to write, 
most emphatically, that no one more desired universal eman- 
cipation than himself. He pressed his conviction upon the 
leading politicians in Virginia that the gradual abolition of 
slavery “ certainly might, and assuredly ought to, be effected ; 

# From entries in Washington’s unpublished Diary. 
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and that, too, by legislative authority.” * When Coke and 
Asbury, the first superintendents of the Methodists, asked him 
to aid their petition to the Virginia legislature for an act of 
universal emancipation, he told them frankly that “lie was 
of their sentiments, and, should this petition be taken into con- 
sideration, he would signify it to the assembly in a letter.” f 
Finding that the legislature of the state would not entertain a 
motion to do away with slavery, he sought to devise practica- 
ble plans for emancipating his own negroes and providing for 
himself and them ; not succeeding, he secured their enfran- 
chisement by his will. £ 

The hardships of the camp had worn upon his constitu- 
tion, and he was persuaded that he would not live to great 
age. # The price of health to him from day to day was to pass 
much of the time in the open air, especially on horseback. 
Receiving from Europe gifts of the best fox-hounds, he would 
join in the chase, sometimes came in first, but delighted most 
in a good run when every one was present at the death. 

It was his earliest care at Mount Vernon to arrange his 
papers relating to the war for the use of the historian. Being 
asked to write his commentaries, he answered : “ If I had 
talents for it, the consciousness of a defective education, and 
a certainty of a want of time, unfit me for such an under- 
taking.” 1 

Every one agreed that Washington’s “character was per- 
fectly amiable.” In his retirement he so practiced all the vir- 
tues of private life that the synod of the Presbyterians held 
him up to the world as the example of purity. To use the 
words of one who knew him well, “ The breath of slander never 
breathed upon him in his life nor upon his ashes.” He was 
generous to the extent of his means and beyond them. Young 

* Sparks, ix., 163, 164. f Coke’s First Journal, 45. 

\ Washington could emancipate his own slaves, but not those of his wife’s 
estate ; and the two classes were linked together by marriage and family ties. 
To this difficulty in the way of emancipating his own negroes, Madison directed 
my attention. The idea has prevailed that Washington married 'a woman of for- 
tune. Her first husband dying, left his affairs in an embarrassed condition, and 
they certainly remained so in the hands of his executor or agent for nearly thirty 
years, and probably longer. 

* Sparks, ix.. 18. I Sparks, ix., 113. 
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persons who came under his control or his guardianship he 
taught method in their expenses, and above all he inculcated 
on them the duty of husbanding their means so as to be always 
able and ready to give. 

Washington was from his heart truly and deeply religious. 
His convictions became more intense from the influence of the 
great events of his life on his character. As he looked back 
upon the thick-set dangers through which he had steered, we 
know from himself that he could not but feel that he had been 
sustained by “ the all-powerful guide and dispenser of human 
things.” * Of the Protestant Episcopal Church, lie belonged 
decidedly to the party of moderation, and “ had no desire to 
open a correspondence with the newly ordained bishop ” of 
Connecticut. f Not a metaphysician nor an analyzer of creeds, 
his religious faith came from his experience in action. No 
man more thoroughly believed in the overruling Providence 
of a just and almighty power ; and as a chemist knows that 
the leaf for its greenness and beauty and health needs the 
help of an effluence from beyond this planet, so Washington 
beheld in the movements of nations a marshalling intelligence 
which is above them all, and which gives order and unity to 
the universe. 

Like almost every great warrior, he hated war, and wished 
to see that plague to mankind banished from the earth. £ “I 
never expect to draw my sword again,” he said in 1785 to one 
of the French officers who had served in America. “ I can 
scarcely conceive the cause that would induce me to do it. 
My first wish is to see the whole world in peace, and its in- 
habitants one band of brothers striving who should contribute 
most to the happiness of mankind.” # “As a citizen of the 
great republic of humanity,” such are his words, “ I indulge 
the idea that the period is not remote when the benefits of free 
commerce will succeed the devastations and horrors of war.” |] 
He loved to contemplate human nature in the state of pro- 
gressive amelioration. A His faith in Providence led him to 
found that hope on the belief that justice has a strength of its 


# Sparks, ix., 21, 22. 
f Diary for Monday, 10 October 1785. 
% Sparks, ix., 112, 113. 


* Ibid., 138, 139. 
| Ibid., 193, 194. 
A Ibid., 306. 
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own wliicli will by degrees command respect as the rule for all 
nations. 

He wished success to every people that were struggling for 
better days. Afflicted by the abject penury of the mass of the 
Irish,* he gave them his sympathies. A hope dawned of re- 
newed national life for the Greeks. lie could scarcely con- 
ceive that the Turks would be permitted to hold any of their 
possessions in Europe, f 

He welcomed with enthusiasm the approach of the French 
revolution, and at an early day pointed out the danger that 
menaced the king and his only avenue of safety ; saying : 
“ Ilis Most Christian Majesty speaks and acts in a style not 
very pleasing to republican ears or to republican forms, nor 
to the temper of his own subjects at this day. Liberty, when 
it begins to take root, is a plant of rapid growth ; the checks 
he endeavors to give it, however warranted by ancient usage, 
will more than probably kindle a flame which may not be 
easily extinguished, though it may be smothered for awhile by 
the armies at his command and the nobility in his interest. 
'When a people are oppressed with taxes, and have cause to 
believe that there has been a misapplication of the money, they 
ill brook the language of despotism.” J 

To Lafayette, whose desire to signalize himself he well un- 
derstood, he said : “ Great moderation should be used on both 
sides ; I caution you against running into extremes and preju- 
dicing your cause.” # 

In foreign affairs Washington inclined neither to France 
nor to England ; his system of politics was impartially Ameri- 
can. At home he was devoted to no state, to no party. His 
mind, though he was of Virginia, was free from any bias, 
northern or southern, the allegiance of his heart being given 
to United America. 

At Mount Vernon, on the twenty-eighth of March 1785, 
the joint commissioners of the two states divided by the Poto- 
mac, George Mason and Alexander Henderson of Virginia, 
Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, Thomas Stone, and Samuel 
Chase of Maryland, met under the auspices of Washington. 
As his near neighbor, intimate friend, and old political asso- 

* Sparks, ix., 398. \ Ibid., 360. $ Ibid., 332. * Ibid., 381. 
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date, Mason submitted to his influence and entered with zeal 
and a strong sense of duty into the movements that led to 
union. 

The commissioners prepared the terms of a compact be- 
tween the two states for the jurisdiction over the waters of the 
Chesapeake bay and the rivers that were common to both states ; 
and, conforming to the wishes of Washington, they requested 
Pennsylvania to grant the free use of the branches of the Ohio 
within its limits, for establishing the connection between that 
river and the Potomac.* 

The primary object of their commission being fulfilled, 
they took up matters of general policy, and recommended to 
the two states a uniformity of duties on imports, a uniformity 
of commercial regulations, and a uniformity of currency. f 
George Mason was charged with the report of their doings to 
the legislature of his state. 

When the assembly of Virginia came together, congress 
and the country were rent by the question of investing con- 
gress with an adequate power over trade. The eastern and 
middle states were zealous for the measure ; the southern were 
divided ; Pennsylvania had established duties of its own, with 
the avowed object of encouraging domestic manufactures ; 
South Carolina was deliberating on the distresses of her com- 
merce. In the assembly of Virginia, in which there was a 
great conflict of opinion, Madison J spoke for the grant of 
power as fraught with no danger to the liberties of the states, 
and as needful in order to conduct the foreign relations, to ar- 
rest contention between the states, to prevent enactments of 
one state to the injury of another, to establish a system intelli- 
gible to foreigners trading with the United States, to counter- 
act the evident design of Great Britain to weaken the confed- 
eracy, and to preserve the federal constitution, which, like all 
other institutions, could not remain long after it should cease 
to be useful. The dissolution of the union would be the sig- 
nal for standing armies in the several states, burdensome and 
perpetual taxes, clashing systems of foreign politics, and an 
appeal to the sword in every petty squabble. Washington 

* Pennsylvania Archives, 511. f Rives’s Madison, ii., 58. 

t Notes of Madison’s speech in Madison, i., 201, 202. 
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being invited to offer suggestions,* answered : “ The proposi- 
tion is self-evident. We are either a united people or we are 
not so. If the former, let us in all matters of general concern 
act as a nation which has a national character to support.” f 
“ If the states individually attempt to regulate commerce, an 
abortion or a many-headed monster would be the issue. If 
we consider ourselves or wish to be considered by others as a 
united people, why not adopt the measures which are charac- 
teristic of it, and support the honor and dignity of one ? If 
we are afraid to trust one another under qualified powers, there 
is an end of the union.” J 

The house was disposed to confide to congress a power over 
trade ; but, by the stratagem of the adversaries of the resolu- 
tions, the duration of the grant was limited to thirteen years. 
This limitation, which was reported on the last day of Novem- 
ber, took from the movement all its value. “ It is better,” so 
wrote Madison to Washington, “ to trust to further experience, 
and even distress, for an adequate remedy than to try a tem- 
porary measure which may stand in the way of a permanent 
one. The difficulty now found in obtaining a unanimous con- 
currence of the states in any measure must increase with every 
increase of their numbers.” # 

All was at a stand, when suddenly a ray of light was thrown 
upon the assembly by Maryland. On the fifth of December 
the adhesion of that state to the compact relating to the ju- 
risdiction of the waters of Chesapeake bay and the Potomac 
was laid before Virginia, which without delay enacted a corre- 
sponding law of equal liberality and precision. || The desire 
of Maryland was likewise announced to invite the concurrence 
of Delaware and Pennsylvania in a plan for a canal between 
the Chesapeake and the Delaware ; “ and if that is done,” said 
Madison, “ Delaware and Pennsylvania will wish the same 
compliment paid to their neighbors.” But the immediate 
measure of Maryland was communicated in a letter from its 
legislature to the legislature of Virginia, proposing that com- 

* David Stuart to Washington, 16 November 1786. 

f Sparks, ix., 145. 146. \ Washington to Stuart, 30 November 1786. 

* In Elliot, i.. 114, the resolutions as reported on the 30th November are pub- 

lished as Madison’s ; but they found in Madison their strongest opponent. Madi- 
son, i., 205, 206, and compare 203. f Hening, xii., 50, 65. 
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missioners from all the states should be invited to meet and 
regulate the restrictions on commerce for the whole.* Madi- 
son instantly saw the advantage of “ a politico-commercial com- 
mission ” for the continent. 

Tyler, the late speaker of the house, “ wished congress to 
have the ” entire “ regulation of trade.” In concert with him, 
a resolution was drafted by Madison for the appointment of 
commissioners from Virginia and all the other states to digest 
a report for the requisite augmentation of the powers of con- 
gress over trade, their report to be of no force until it should 
be unanimously ratified by the several states. Madison kept 
in reserve. Tyler, who, having never served in the federal 
council, was free from every suspicion of inclining to grant it 
too much power, presented the resolution. It was suffered to 
lie on the table till the last day in the session ; then, on the 
twenty-first of January 1786, it went through both branches 
of the legislature by a large majority. Among the commis- 
sioners who were chosen, Madison was the first selection on 
the part of the house. The commissioners named the first 
Monday of September for the day of their meeting, and An- 
napolis as the place, on account of its remoteness from the 
influences of congress and the centres of trade. The invi- 
tations to the states were made through the executive of Vir- 
ginia. 

On the twenty-second Madison wrote to Monroe : “ The 
expedient is better than nothing ; and, as a recommendation of 
additional powers to congress is within the purview of the 
commission, it may possibly lead to better consequences than at 
first occur.” f 

The sixth congress could not be organized until the twenty- 
third of November 1785, when, seven states being present, 
David Ramsay of South Carolina was elected president. For 
the half of December not states enough were present to do 
business. So soon as there was a permanent quorum, it was 
agreed that the confederation had its vices, and the question 
of policy was: Shall these vices be corrected gradually through 
congress, or at once and completely through a convention? 
Just seventeen days after Virginia had invited the states to a 

* Stuart to Washington, 18 December 1785. f Madison, i., 222. 
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common consultation at Annapolis, Charles Pinckney of South 
Carolina, in a motion of very great length, ascribed the ex- 
tension of the commerce and the security of the liberties of 
the states to the joint efforts of the whole : “ They have, there- 
fore,” he insisted, “ wisely determined to make the welfare of 
the union their first object, reflecting that in all federal regula- 
tions something must be yielded to aid the whole, and that 
those who expect support must be ready to afford it.” * The 
motion, after being under discussion for two days, was referred 
to a committee of five. On the fifteenth, King, Pinckney, 
Kean, Monroe, and Pettit, representatives of South Carolina 
and the three great states, reported : 66 The requisitions of con- 
gress, for eight years past, have been so irregular in their oper- 
ation, so uncertain in their collection, and so evidently unpro- 
ductive, that a reliance on them in future as a source from 
whence moneys are to be drawn to discharge the engagements 
of the confederacy would be not less dishonorable to the un- 
derstandings of those who entertain such confidence than dan- 
gerous to the welfare and peace of the union. The committee 
are, therefore, seriously impressed with the indispensable ob- 
ligation that congress are under of representing to the imme- 
diate and impartial consideration of the several states the utter 
impossibility of maintaining and preserving the faith of the 
federal government by temporary requisitions on the states, 
and the consequent necessity of an early and complete accession 
of all the states to the revenue system of the eighteenth of 
April 1783.” “ After the most solemn deliberation, and 

under the fullest conviction that the public embarrassments are 
such as above represented, and that they are daily increasing, 
the committee are of opinion that it has become the duty of 
congress to declare most explicitly that the crisis has arrived 
when the people of these United States, by whose will and for 
whose benefit the federal government was instituted, must de- 
cide whether they will support their rank as a nation by main- 
taining the public faith at home and abroad ; or whether, for 
want of a timely exertion in establishing a general revenue and 
thereby giving strength to the confederacy, they will hazard 
not only the existence of the union, but of those great and in- 

* Journals of Congress, iv., 617. 
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valuable privileges for which they have so arduously and so 
honorably contended.” * 

Thus congress put itself on trial before the country, and 
the result of the year was to decide on their competency to be 
the guardians of the union and the upholders of its good faith. 
They must either exercise negation of self and invite the states 
to call a general convention, or they must themselves present 
to the country for its approval an amended constitution, or 
they must find out how to make their own powers under the 
confederation work efficiently. Should they fail in all the 
three, they will have given an irreversible verdict against them- 
selves. The course of events relating to the welfare of the 
whole was watched by the country more carefully than ever 
before. Far and wide a general convention was become the 
subject of thought ; and “ a plan for it was forming, though it 
was as yet immature.” f 

New Jersey, which had all along vainly sought the protec- 
tion of the general government against the taxation of her people 
by a local duty levied on all their importations from abroad for 
their own consumption through the port of New York, at last 
kindled with a sense of her wrongs, and in a resentful mood, 
on the twentieth of October voted by a very large majority 
that she would pay no part of the last requisition of congress 
until all the states should have accepted the measure of an im- 
post for the benefit of the general treasury. Alarmed at this 
movement, congress deputed Charles Pinckney, Gorham, and 
Grayson to represent to the legislature of New Jersey the fatal 
consequences that must inevitably result to that state and to 
the union from their refusal to comply with the requisition of 
the last congress. Grayson looked upon their vote as little else 
than a declaration of independence. Again Pinckney of South 
Carolina took the lead, and, in an address to the New Jersey 
legislature of the thirteenth of March, this was part of his lan- 
guage : “ When these states united, convinced of die inability 
of each to support a separate system and that their protection 
and existence depended on their union, policy as well as pru- 
dence dictated the necessity of forming one general and efficient 

* Journals of Congress, iv., 619, 620. 

f Jay to Washington, 16 March 1786. 
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government, which, while it protected and secured the whole, 
left to the several states those rights of internal sovereignty 
which it was not necessary to delegate and which could be exer- 
cised without injury to the federal authority. If New Jersey 
conceives herself oppressed under the present confederation, 
let her, through her delegates in congress, state to them the 
oppression she complains of, and urge the calling of a general 
convention of the states for the purpose of increasing the 
powers of the federal government and rendering it more ade- 
quate for the ends for which it was instituted ; in this consti- 
tutional mode of application there can be no doubt of her 
meeting with all the support and attention she can wish. I 
have long been of opinion that it is the only true and radical 
remedy for our public defects, and shall with pleasure assent 
to and support any measure of that kind which may be intro- 
duced while I continue a member of that body.” * 

Pleased with the idea of a general convention, New Jersey 
recalled its vote, accepted within a week the invitation of Vir- 
ginia to a convention at Annapolis, elected its commissioners, 
and empowered them “ to consider how far a uniform system 
in their commercial regulations and other important matters 
might be necessary to the common interest and permanent har- 
mony of the several states ; and to report such an act on the 
subject as, when ratified by them, would enable the United 
States in congress assembled effectually to provide for the exi- 
gencies of the union.” f 

“ If it should be determined that the reform of the confed- 
eration is to be made by a convention,” so wrote Monroe at this 
time to Madison, “ the powers of the Virginia commissioners 
who are to go to Annapolis are inadequate.” $ Explaining 
why more extended powers had not been given, Madison an- 
swered : “ The assembly would have revolted against a pleni- 
potentiary commission to their deputies for the convention; 
the option lay between doing what was done and doing noth- 
ing.” # 

* Carey’s Museum, ii., 155. Otto to Vergennes, 17 March 1786. Report of 

Bertholff, the Austrian agent. f Elliot, i., 117, 118. 

\ This letter from Monroe, of a date previous to 19 March 1786, is missing. 
Its contents are known only from the citation of it by Madison. 

* Madison to Monroe, 19 March 1786. Madison, i., 228, 229. 
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“ There have been serious thoughts in the minds of mem- 
bers of congress,” wrote Grayson to Madison, “ to recommend 
to the states the meeting of a general convention to consider 
of an alteration of the confederation, and there is a motion 
to that effect under consideration. I have not made up my 
mind whether it is not c better to bear the ills we have than 
fly to others we know not of.’ I am, however, in no doubt 
about the weakness of the federal government. If it re- 
mains much longer in its present state of imbecility, we shall 
be one of the most contemptible nations on the face of the 
earth.” * 

The subject lingered in congress till the third of May. 
Then South Carolina for a third time raised her voice, and 
Charles Pinckney moved that a grand committee be appointed 
on the affairs of the nation. “It is necessary,” he said, “to 
inform the states of our condition. Congress must be invested 
with greater powers, or the federal government must fall. It 
is, therefore, necessary for congress either to appoint a conven 
tion for that purpose, or by requisition to call on the states for 
such powers as are necessary to enable it to administer the fed- 
eral government.” Among some of the defects in the confed- 
eration which he enumerated were, the want of powers for 
regulating commerce, for raising troops, and for executing 
those powers that were given. Monroe replied : “ Congress 
has full power to raise troops, and has a right to compel com- 
pliance with every requisition which does not go beyond the 
powers with which it is invested by the confederation. All 
the states but New York have invested congress with commer- 
cial powers, and New York is at this time framing an act on 
the subject. I, therefore, see no occasion for a convention.” 
The discussion was continued at great length, and the matter 
referred to a committee of the whole. f But the discussion 
brought congress no nearer to the recommendation of a general 
convention ; its self-love refused to surrender any of its func- 
tions, least of all on the ground of its own incapacity to dis- 
charge them. 

Should congress then of itself lay a revision of the articles 
of confederation before the states for their acceptance ? Here 

* Grayson to Madison, 22 March 1786. f Thomas Rodney’s Journal. 
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Grayson, surveying his colleagues with a discerning eye, at 
once convinced himself that congress could never agree on 
amendments, even among themselves.* For himself, he held 
it essential that the general government should have power to 
regulate commerce ; to prohibit the states from issuing paper 
money ; to prohibit the slave-trade ; to fix the site of the gov- 
ernment in the centre of the union, that is to say, near George- 
town ; and to change the method of voting by states to a vote 
according to population. Of effecting these reforms he had no 
hope. lie was sure if the question of commerce should be 
settled, Massachusetts would be satisfied and refuse to go further. 
“ Pinckney, the champion of powers over commerce,” he said, 
“ will be astounded when he meets with a proposition to pre- 
vent the states from importing any more of the seed of Cain.” 
New York and Pennsylvania would feel themselves aggrieved 
if, by a national compact, the sessions of congress should always 
be held in the centre of the empire. Neither Maryland, nor 
Rhode Island, nor New Jersey, would like to surrender its 
equal vote for one proportioned to its real importance in the 
Union. Grayson, therefore, did not “ think it would be for 
the advantage of the union that the convention at Annapolis 
should produce anything decisive,” since it was restricted in 
its scope to commerce, and the question which lie proposed to 
Madison was : “ The state of Virginia having gone thus far, 
had she not better go further and propose to the other states 
to augment the powers of the delegates so as to comprehend 
all the grievances of the union ? ” f 

But Pinckney of South Carolina was not daunted. Fail- 
ing to secure the vote of congress for a general convention, he 
next obtained the appointment of a grand committee “ to re- 
port such amendments to the confederation as it may be neces- 
sary to recommend to the several states for the purpose of ob- 
taining from them such powers as will render the federal gov- 
ernment adequate to the ends for which it was instituted.” 
Congress, in a committee of the whole, devoted seven days of 
July and six of August to the solution of the great question, 
and before the end of August the report, which was made by 
a sub-committee consisting of Pinckney, Dane, and Johnson, 

* Grayson to Madison, 28 May 1786. f Ibid. 
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and accepted by a grand committee, received its final amended 
form.* 

To the original thirteen articles of confederation seven new 
ones were added. 

The United States were to regulate foreign and domestic 
trade and collect duties on imports, but without violating the 
constitutions of the states. The revenue collected was to be 
paid to the state in which it should accrue. 

Congress, on making requisitions on the states, was to fix 
“ the proper periods when the states shall pass legislative acts 
giving full and complete effect to the same.” In case of neg- 
lect, the state was to be charged at the rate of ten per cent 
per annum on its quota in money, and twelve per cent on the 
ascertained average expenses on its quota of land forces. 

If a state should, for ten months, neglect to pass laws in 
compliance with the requisition, and if a majority of the states 
should have passed such laws, then, but not till then, the reve- 
nue required by congress was to be apportioned on towns or 
counties and collected by the collectors of the last state tax. 
Should they refuse to act, congress might appoint others with 
similar rights and powers, and with full power and authority 
to enforce the collections. Should a state, or citizens without 
the disapproval of the state, offer opposition, the conduct of 
the state was to be considered “ as an open violation of the fed- 
eral compact.” 

Interest was to be allowed on advances by states and charged 
on arrears. 

A new system of revenue could be established by eleven 
states out of the thirteen ; and so in proportion as the number 
of states might increase. 

The United States were to have the sole and exclusive 
power to define and punish treason against them, misprision of 
treason, piracy or felonies on the high seas, and to institute, 
by appointments from the different parts of the union, a fed- 
eral court of seven judges, of whom four would constitute a 
quorum, to hear appeals from the state courts on matters con- 

* From reports of the committee. These amended resolutions may well be 
taken as representing the intentions of Charles Pinckney at that time, A copy of 
them, very greatly abridged, is preserved in the French archives. 
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cerning treaties with foreign powers, or the law of nations, or 
commerce, or the federal revenues, or important questions 
wherein the United States should be a party. 

To enforce the attendance of members of congress, a state 
might punish its faulty delegate by a disqualification to hold 
office under the United States or any state. 

These resolutions, though most earnestly discussed in con- 
gress, were left to repose among its countless reports. They 
did not offer one effective remedy for existing evils; they 
never could win a majority in congress ; no one fancied that 
they could obtain the unanimous assent of the states ; and, 
could they have gained it, the articles of confederation would 
have remained as feeble as before. Still less was it possible 
for congress to raise an annual revenue. The country was in 
arrears for the interest on its funded debt, and in the last two 
years had received not more than half a million dollars in 
specie from all the states — a sum not sufficient for the annual 
ordinary charges of the federal government. Pennsylvania 
had complied with the late requisitions almost with exactitude ; 
Maryland and Virginia had furnished liberal supplies; New 
York exerted herself, and successfully, by the aid of her cus- 
tom-house; but Massachusetts and all the other New England 
states were in arrears, and the three southernmost states had 
paid little money since the conclusion of the late war. Con- 
gress confessed that it could not raise a revenue unless meas- 
ures were adopted for funding the foreign and domestic debts, 
and they went back to the system framed by Madison in April 
1783 ; but the success of that measure depended on a unani- 
mous grant of new power to the general government. All the 
states except New York had assented to the principle of deriv- 
ing a federal revenue from imports, though the assenting acts 
of a majority of them still required modifications. Congress 
saw fit to assume that nothing remained but to obtain the con- 
sent of that one state. 

In March a meeting of inhabitants of the city of New 
York unanimously petitioned the legislature to consent to the 
system which alone could give energy to the union or pros- 
perity to commerce. On the other hand, it was contended that 
the confederation and the constitution of each state are the 
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foundations which neither congress nor the legislatures of the 
states can alter, and on which it is the duty of both to build ; 
that the surrender to congress of an independent authority to 
levy duties would be the surrender of an authority that inheres 
necessarily in the respective legislatures of each state ; that 
deviation from the fundamental principles of the American 
constitutions would be ruinous, first, to the liberty of the states, 
and then to their existence ; that congress, already holding in 
one hand the sword, would lipid in the other the purse, and 
concentrate in itself the sovereignty of the thirteen states ; that 
it is the division of the great republic into different republics 
of a middling size and confederated laws which save it from 
despotism.* 

The legislature of New York conformed to these opinions, 
and, while on the fourth of May it imposed the duty of five 
per cent, it reserved to itself the revenue with the sole right 
of its collection. Nor was it long before Pennsylvania, which 
held a large part of the public debt, suspended its adhesion to 
the revenue plan of congress unless it should include supple- 
mentary funds. In August, King and Monroe were dispatched 
by congress to confer with its legislature. It is on record that 
the speech of King was adapted to insure applause even from 
an Attic audience ;f but the subject was referred to the next 
assembly. 

Congress joined battle more earnestly with New York. 
They recommended the executive to convene its legislature 
immediately for the purpose of granting the impost. The 
governor made reply : “ I have not power to convene the legis- 
lature except on extraordinary occasions, and, as the present 
business has repeatedly been laid before them, and has so re- 
cently received their determination, it cannot come within 
that description.” Congress repeated its demand, and it only 
served to call from Clinton a firm renewal of his refusal. The 
strife had degenerated into an altercation which only estab- 
lished before the country that congress, though it would not 
call a convention and could not of itself frame fit amend- 
ments to the confederation, had not power to raise an annual 

* Report of the Austrian agent, Bertholff, 1 April 1786. MS. 

f Henry Hill to Washington, 1 October 1786. 
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revenue for the wants of the government at home, or to rescue 
the honor of the nation from default in payments of interest 
on moneys borrowed to secure their independence. 

The need of reform extended equally to the relation of the 
republic to foreign powers. Congress had no other means of 
fulfilling its treaty obligations than through the good-will and 
concurrence of every one of the states ; though in theory the 
articles of confederation presented the United States to all 
other states as one nation. 

The ditficulty which caused these perpetual failures was in- 
herent and incurable. Congress undertook to enact requisi- 
tions, and then direct the legislatures of thirteen independent 
states to pass laws to give them effect, itself remaining help- 
less till they should do so. A deliberative body ordering an- 
other independent deliberative body what laws to make is an 
anomaly ; and, in the case of congress, the hopelessness of har- 
mony was heightened by the immense extent of the United 
States, by the differences of time when the legislatures of the 
several states convened, and by a conflict of the interests, pas- 
sions, hesitancies, and wills of thirteen legislatures, independent 
of each other and uncontrolled by a common head. No ray 
of hope remained but from the convention which Virg ini a 
had invited to assemble on the first Monday in September at 
Annapolis. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

VIRGINIA INVITES DEPUTIES OF THE SEVERAL LEGISLATURES OF 
THE STATES TO MEET IN CONVENTION. 

September 1780 to May 1787. 

Congress having confessedly failed to find ways and means 
for carrying on the government, the convention which had 
been called to Annapolis became the ground of hope for the 
nation. The house of delegates of Maryland promptly ac- 
cepted the invitation of Virginia, but the senate, in its zeal to 
strengthen the appeal which congress was then addressing to 
the states for a revenue, refused its concurrence. Neither 
Connecticut, nor South Carolina, nor Georgia sent delegates 
to the meeting. In Massachusetts two sets of nominees, 
among whom appears the name of George Cabot, declined the 
service ; the third were, like the Rhode Island delegates, ar- 
rested on the way by tidings that the convention w T as over. 

Every one of the commissioners chosen for New York, 
among whom were Egbert Henson and Hamilton, was en- 
grossed by pressing duties. Egbert Henson, the guiding states- 
man in the Hartford convention of 1780, was engaged as 
attorney-general in the courts at Albany. With Schloss Ho- 
bart, the upright judge, he agreed that the present opportunity 
for obtaining a revision of the system of general government 
ought not to be neglected, hie therefore consigned his pub- 
lic business to a friend, reported the conversation with Schloss 
Hobart to Hamilton in New York, and repaired with 1dm to 
Annapolis. There, on the eleventh of September, they found 
Madison with the commissioners of Virginia aiming at a pleni- 
potentiary general convention, and commissioners from New 
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Jersey instructed by their legislature to be content with noth- 
ing less than a new federal government. No state north of 
New York was represented, and no one south of Delaware 
save Virginia. It was a meeting of central states. One 
thought animated the assembly. Dickinson, a principal author 
of the articles of confederation, was unanimously elected chair- 
man ; and, with the same unanimity, a committee was raised 
to prepare a report. Hamilton, though not of the committee, 
made a draft ; this the convention employed two days in con- 
sidering and amending, when the resulting form was unani- 
mously adopted. In clear and passionless language they ex- 
pressed their conviction that it would advance the interests of 
the union if the states which they represented would agree, 
and use their endeavors to procure the concurrence of the 
other states to agree, “ to meet at Philadelphia on the second 
Monday of the next May to consider the situation of the 
United States, and devise such further provisions as should 
appear necessary to render the constitution of the federal gov- 
ernment adequate to the exigencies of the union ; and to re- 
port to congress such an act as, when agreed to by them and 
confirmed by the legislatures of every state, would effectually 
provide for the same.” * The proposition was explicit ; the 
place for meeting wisely chosen ; and the time within which 
congress and the thirteen states must decide and the conven- 
tion meet for its work was limited to less than eight months. 

In a few days the report, signed by the venerated name of 
Dickinson, was received by congress ; but the delegation from 
Massachusetts, led by King, prevented the recommendation of 
the measure which the deputations at Annapolis had asked 
for.f The governor of New York was of opinion that the 
confederation as it stood was equal to the purposes of the 
union, or, with little alteration, could be made so ; and that the 
commissioners from New York should have confined them- 
selves to the purposes of their errand. X 

On the tenth of October Kufus King appeared before the 
house of representatives of Massachusetts, and, in the presence 
of an audience which crowded the galleries, insisted that the 

* Elliot, i., 117-120. f Carrington to Madison, 18 December 1786. 

% Hamilton, vi., 605. 
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confederation was the act of the people ; that no part could 
be altered but on the initiation of congress and the confirma- 
tion of all the several legislatures ; if the work should be done 
by a convention, no legislature could have a right to confirm 
it ; congress, and congress only, was the proper body to pro- 
pose alterations. In these views he was, a few days later, sup- 
ported by Nathan Dane. The house of representatives, con- 
forming to this advice, refused to adopt the suggestions that 
came from Annapolis ; and there was not to be another session 
before the time proposed for the general convention at Phila- 
delphia.* 

From this state of despair the country was lifted by Madi- 
son and Virginia. The recommendation of a plenipotentiary 
convention was well received by the assembly of Virginia. 
The utter failure of congress alike in administration and in 
reform, the rapid advances of the confederation toward ruin, 
at length proselyted the most obstinate adversaries to a politi- 
cal renovation. On the motion of Madison, the assembly, 
showing the revolution of sentiment which the experience of 
one year had effected, gave its unanimous sanction to the recom- 
mendation from Annapolis. f We come now upon the week 
glorious for Virginia beyond any event in its annals, or in the 
history of any former republic. Madison had been cairn and 
prudent and indefatigable, always acting with moderation, and 
always persistent of purpose. The hour was come for frank 
and bold words, and decisive action. Madison, giving effect to 
his own long-clierished wishes and the still earlier wishes of 
Washington, addressing as it were the whole country and mar- 
shalling all the states, recorded the motives to the action of his 
own commonwealth in these words : 

a The commissioners who assembled at Annapolis, on the 
fourteenth day of September last, for the purpose of devising 
and reporting the means of enabling congress to provide ef- 
fectually for the commercial interests of the United States, 
have represented the necessity of extending the revision of the 
federal system to all its defects, and have recommended that 
deputies for that purpose be appointed by the several legisla- 
tures, to meet in convention in the city of Philadelphia on the 

* Carrington to Madison, 1.8 December 1786. f Madison, i., 259. 
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second day of May next — a provision preferable to a discussion 
of the subject in congress, where it might be too much inter- 
rupted by ordinary business, and where it would, besides, be de- 
prived of the counsels of individuals who are restrained from a 
seat in that assembly. The general assembly of this common- 
wealth, taking into view the situation of the confederacy, as 
well as reflecting on the alarming representations made from 
time to time by the United States in congress, particularly in 
their act of the fifteenth day of February last, can no longer 
doubt that the crisis is arrived at which the people of America 
are to decide the solemn question whether they will, by wise and 
magnanimous efforts, reap the fruits of independence and of 
union, or whether, by giving way to unmanly jealousies and 
prejudices, or to partial and transitory interests, they will re- 
nounce the blessings prepared for them by the revolution. The 
same noble and extended policy, and the same fraternal and af- 
fectionate sentiments which originally determined the citizens 
of this commonwealth to unite with their brethren of the other 
states in establishing a federal government, cannot but be felt 
with equal force now as motives to lay aside every inferior 
consideration, and to concur in such further concessions and 
provisions as may be necessary to secure the objects for which 
that government was instituted, and render the United States 
as happy in peace as they have been glorious in war.” 

Such is the preamble adopted without a dissenting voice 
by the general assembly of the commonwealth of Virginia, as 
they acceded to the proposal from Annapolis with this one 
variation, that the new federal constitution, after it should be 
agreed to by congress, was to be established, not by the legis- 
latures of the states, but by the states themselves, thus opening 
the way for special conventions of the several states. 

In selecting her own delegates, Virginia placed Washing- 
ton at their head, surrounded by Madison, Randolph, and Ma- 
son. Randolph, the newly elected governor of the state, 
adopting words of Washington, sent the act of his state to 
congress, and to the executive of each one of the states in the 
union, asking their concurrence. 

Hardly had the tardy post of that day brought the glad- 
dening news to New Jersey, when that state, first of the 
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twelve, on the twenty-third of November, took its place at the 
side of Yirginia. Pennsylvania did not let the year go by 
without joining them. North Carolina acceded in January 
1787, and Delaware in the following February. 

The solemn words of Yirginia, the example of the three 
central states, the inspiring influence of Hamilton, the return 
to congress of Madison who was preparing himself for the 
convention and professed great expectations of good effects 
from the measure, caused the scales to fall from the eyes 
of King. The year was but six weeks old when he wrote 
to Gerry, who had thus far been his ally : “ Although my 
sentiments are the same as to the legality of the measure, 
I think we ought not to oppose, but to coincide with this 
project. Events are hurrying us to a crisis. Prudent and 
sagacious men should be ready to seize the most favorable 
circumstances to establish a more perfect and vigorous gov- 
ernment.” * 

A grand committee of the seventh congress reported in 
February, by a bare majority of one, that, ''entirely coinciding 
with the proceedings of the commissioners, they did strongly 
recommend to the different legislatures to send forward dele- 
gates to the proposed convention at Philadelphia ; ” but they 
never ventured to ask for a vote upon their report. Meantime, 
the legislature of New York, in an instruction to their dele- 
gates in congress, taking no notice of the meeting at Annapolis, 
recommended a general convention to be initiated by congress 
itself. The proposition, as brought forward by the New York 
delegates, named no place or time for the convention, and knew 
nothing of any acts which had not proceeded from congress. 
It failed by a large majority. King of Massachusetts, seizing 
the opportunity to reconcile his present coalition with Madison 
and Hamilton with his old opinion that congress alone could 
initiate a reform of the constitution, substituted a motion which 
carefully ignored the act of the meeting at Annapolis, and 
recommended a convention as an original measure of congress, 
but identical in time and place with the appointment of the 
Annapolis commissioners. This motion, which was so framed 
as not to invalidate elections already made, was accepted without 

* Austin’s Gerry, ii., 8, 4, 7, and 8. 
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opposition.* In this way the self-love of congress was appeased, 
and its authority arrayed in favor of a general convention. 

All parties in the legislature of New York then took up 
the subject of representation in the convention. Y ates, in the 
senate, proposed that “ the new provisions in the articles of 
confederation should not be repugnant to or inconsistent with 
the constitution of the state.” The motion was rejected by the 
casting vote of the president. The house would have appointed 
five delegates to the convention, but the inflexible senate lim- 
ited the number to three, and named Yates, Lansing, and Ham- 
ilton, who were elected in both branches without opposition. 

In 1780, the sufferings of the debtors in Massachusetts, es- 
pecially in its central and western counties, embittered by the 
devices of attorneys to increase their own emoluments, and ag- 
grieved by the barbarous laws of that day which doomed the 
debtor, however innocent, to imprisonment at the caprice of his 
creditor, had driven them to interrupt the courts in Worces- 
ter. In the three western counties measures were taken to 
close the courts ; and once, for a moment, the national armory 
at Springfield was menaced. The movement assumed the as- 
pect of an insurrection, almost of a rebellion, which received 
support even from husbandmen otherwise firm supporters of 
the law. The measures of Bowdoin, in which he was through- 
out supported by Samuel Adams, were marked by decision, 
celerity, and lenity. The real cause of the distress was, in part, 
the failure of the state of Massachusetts itself to meet its obli- 
gations ; and, still more, the bankruptcy of the general govern- 
ment, wdiich owed large sums of money to inhabitants of almost 
every town for service in achieving the independence of their 
country. Wherever the insurgents gathered in numbers, Bow- 
doin sent a larger force than they could muster. In this way 
he gave authority to every branch of the government and peace 
to every town. He maintained the majesty of the law by open- 
ing the courts for the conviction of the worst offenders ; but, 
interposing with his prerogative of mercy, he did not suffer the 
life of any one of them to be taken. For the restoration of 
the public and private finances, he called together the legisla- 
ture of the commonwealth, which applauded his conduct, and 

* Journals, iv., 723, 724, Gilpin, 587 , 588, 619, 620. Elliot, v., 96, 106. 
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fulfilled tlie long desire of his heart. On the twenty-second of 
February 1787, six days in advance of New York, and as yet 
in ignorance of what had been done in congress, they acceded 
to the invitation from Annapolis. Before its delegates were 
chosen, the recommendation of a convention by that body was 
known ; and Bowdoin, in their commissions, wisely made use 
of the words of congress. 

The two southern states chose their delegates to the conven- 
tion in April. Connecticut waited for its day of election in 
May. Then Elizur Goodrich, the preacher of the election 
sermon, proved from one of the prophets of Israel the duty of 
strengthening the national union and restoring the national 
honor, or they would be obliged themselves to repeat the lam- 
entation that “ from the daughter of Zion all her beauty was de- 
parted,” “ Gentlemen,” he broke out to those to whom he was 
preaching, “ Heaven unite the wisdom and patriotism of Amer- 
ica in the proposed convention of the states in some equal sys- 
tem of federal subordination and sovereignty of the states.” On 
the twelfth, Samuel Huntington, the governor, addressing the 
legislature, recommended a superintending power that should 
secure peace and justice between the states, and between all the 
states and foreign nations. “ I am,” he said, “ an advocate for 
an efficient general government, and for a revenue adequate 
to its nature and its exigencies. Should the imposts be carried 
to excess, it will promote the growth of manufacture among 
yourselves of the articles affected by them, and proportionally 
increase our wealth and independence. Manufactures more 
than any other employment will increase our numbers, in which 
consists the strength and glory of a people.” * The assembly 
then chose to the convention three men who were all closely 
united, and so able that scarce any delegation stood before 
them. 

Maryland, rent by a faction eager for the issue of paper 
money, did not elect delegates till near the end of May. 
New Hampshire, from the poverty of her treasury, delayed 
its choice till June. Rhode Island alone, under the sway of a 
perverse party spirit which was fast ebbing, refused to be rep- 
resented in the convention. 


* Carey's Museum, ii., 396. 
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The people of the United States watched the result of the 
convention with trembling hope. “ Shall we have a king % ” 
asked Jay, and himself answered : “Not, in my opinion, while 
other expedients remain untried.” * It was foreseen that a fail- 
ure would be followed by the establishment of three separate 
confederacies. f The ministry of England harbored the thought 
of a constitutional monarchy, with a son of George III. as 
king ; and they were not without alarm lest gratitude to France 
should place on an American throne a prince of the house of 
Bourbon. X 

The task of preparing the outlines of a constitution as the 
basis for the deliberations of the convention was undertaken 
by Madison. His experience and his studies fitted him for 
the office. He had been a member of the convention which 
formed the first constitution for Virginia ; of its first legisla- 
ture as a state ; of its executive council when Patrick Henry 
and Jefferson were governors; for three years a delegate in 
congress ; then a member of the Virginia legislature ; a com- 
missioner at Annapolis ; and, so soon as the rule of rotation 
permitted, once more a member of congress. From the dec- 
laration of independence he had devoted himself to the study 
of republican and of federal government. On the failure at 
Annapolis, Jefferson cheered him on to a broader reformation : 
to make the states one nation as to foreign concerns, and keep 
them distinct in domestic ones ; to organize “ the federal head 
into legislative, executive, and judiciary ; ” to control the in- 
terference of states in general affairs by an appeal to a federal 
court. With Edmund Randolph, Madison insisted that from 
him, as governor of Virginia, the convention would expect 
some leading proposition, and dwelt on the necessity of his 
bending his thoughts seriously to the great work of prepara- 
tion ; but Randolph declined, pleading his want of the neces- 
sary leisure. Madison proceeded without dismay. He held 
as a fixed principle that the new system should be ratified by 
the people of the several states, so that it might be clearly 
paramount to their individual legislative authority. He would 
make no material sacrifices to local or transient prejudices. To 

* Sparks, ix., 511. 

t Temple, infra ; Adams, viii., 420. 


f Madison, i., 280. 
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him the independence of each separate state was utterly irre- 
concilable with the idea of an aggregate sovereignty, while a 
consolidation of the states into one simple republic was neither 
expedient nor attainable.* In the endeavor to reconcile the 
due supremacy of the nation with the preservation of the local 
authorities in their subordinate usefulness, he did not escape 
mistakes ; but he saw clearly that a widely extended territory 
was the true domain for a republic, and in advance of the fed- 
eral convention lie sketched for his own use f and that of his 
friends, f and ultimately of the convention, a thoroughly com- 
prehensive constitutional government for the union. 

Washington at Mount Vernon was equally studious. He 
made himself familiar with the reasonings of Montesquieu ; 
and he obtained the opinions, not of Madison only, but of 
Knox and of Jay. From tlieir letters and his own experience 
he drew three separate outlines of a new constitution, differing 
in manifold ways, and yet each of the three designed to restore 
and consolidate the union. 4 * 

* Madison, i., 287. f Notes on the confederacy, Madison, i., 820-328. 

X Madison to Jefferson, 19 March 1787, Madison, i., 284 ; to Randolph, Gilpin, 
631 ; Elliot, 107 ; to Washington, Sparks, ix., 516. 
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CHAPTER I. 


TIIE CONSTITUTION IN OUTLINE. 

14 May to 13 June 1787. 

Do nations float darkling down the stream of the ages with- 
out hope or consolation, swaying with every wind and igno- 
rant whither they are drifting ? or, is there a superior power 
of intelligence and love, which is moved by justice and shapes 
their course ? 

From the ocean to the American outposts nearest the Mis- 
sissippi, one desire prevailed for a closer connection, one belief 
that the only opportunity for its creation was come. Men who, 
from their greater attachment to the states, feared its hazards, 
neither coveted nor accepted an election to the convention, and 
in uneasy watchfulness awaited the course of events. Willie 
Jones of North Carolina, declining to serve, was replaced by 
Hugh Williamson, who had voted with Jefferson for excluding 
slavery from the territories. Patrick Henry, Thomas Nelson, 
and Richard Henry Lee refusing to be delegates, Edmund 
Randolph, then governor of Virginia and himself a delegate 
to the convention, named to one vacancy James McClurg, a 
professor in the college of William and Mary whom Madison 
had urged upon congress for the office of secretary of foreign 
affairs. No state except New York sent a delegation insensible 
to the necessity of a vigorous union. Discordant passions were 
repressed by the solemnity of the moment ; and, as the states- 
men who were to create a new constitution, veterans in the 
war and in the halls of legislation, journeyed for the most part 
on horseback to their place of meeting, the high-wrought hopes 
of the nation went along with them. Nor did they deserve 
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the interest of the people of the United States alone; they 
felt the ennobling love for their fellow-men, and knew them* 
selves to be forerunners of reform for the civilized world. 

George Washington was met at Chester by public honors. 
From the Schuylkill the city light horse escorted him into 
Philadelphia, the bells chiming all the while. His first act 
was to wait upon Franklin, the president of Pennsylvania. 

On the fourteenth of May, at the hour appointed for open* 
ing the federal convention, Virginia and Pennsylvania, the 
only states which were sufficiently represented, repaired to the 
state-house, and, with others as they gathered in, continued to 
do so, adjourning from day to day. Of deputies, the creden- 
tials of Connecticut and Maryland required but one to repre- 
sent the state; of New York, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
two; of Massachusetts, New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, three ; of Pennsylvania, four. The delay was 
turned to the best account by James Madison of Virginia. 
From the completion of the Virginia delegation by the arrival 
of George Mason, who came with unsellisli zeal to do his part 
in fulfilling “ the expectations and hopes of all the union,” 
they not only attended the general session, but “conferred 
together by themselves two or three hours every day in order 
to form a proper correspondence of sentiments.” * As their 
state had initiated the convention, they held it their duty at 
its opening to propose a finished plan for consideration. 

The choice lay between an amended confederacy and “ the 
new constitution ” f for which Washington four years before 
had pleaded with the people of every state. “ My wish is,” 
so he had written to Madison, u that the convention may adopt 
no temporizing expedients, but probe the defects of the con- 
stitution to the bottom and provide a radical cure, whether 
agreed to or not. A conduct of this kind will stamp wisdom 
and dignity on their proceedings, and hold up a light which 
sooner or later will have its influence.” X 

We know from Randolph himself that before departing 
for the convention he was disposed to do no more than amend 

* George Mason to his son, Philadelphia, 20 May 1787. 

f Washington to Lafayette, 5 April 1783. Sparks, viii., 412. 

% Sparks, ix., 260, 31 March 1787. 
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the confederation ; and Iris decision was likely to liave great 
weight in the councils of his own commonwealth. When his 
royalist father, attorney-general of V irginia, took refuge with 
the English, the son cleaved to his native land. At his own 
request and the solicitation of Richard Henry Lee, Washington 
received him as an aid during the siege of Boston. In 1776 
he took a part in the convention for forming the constitution 
of Virginia; and the convention rewarded his patriotism by 
electing him at twenty-three years of age attorney-general of 
Virginia in the place of his father. In 1779 he preceded 
Madison by a year as a delegate to congress. In the effort 
for the reform of the confederation, he, with Ellsworth of 
Connecticut and Varnum of Rhode Island for his associates, 
was the chairman of the committee appointed to report on the 
defects of the confederacy and the new powers necessary for 
its efficiency. In 1786 he was elected governor of Virginia; 
and now in his thirty-fourth year he was sent to the conven- 
tion, bringing with him a reputation for ability equal to his 
high position, and in the race for public honors taking the 
lead of James Monroe. But with all his merit there was a 
strain of weakness in his character, so that he was like a soft 
metal which needs to be held in place by coils of a harder 
grain than its own. That support he found in Madison, who 
had urged him to act a foremost part in the convention, and 
had laid before him the principles on which the new govern- 
ment should be organized ; and in Washington, who was un- 
ceasing in his monitions and encouragement. Randolph, on 
his arrival in Philadelphia, at once yielded to their influence, 
and with them became persuaded that the confederacy was 
destitute of every energy which a constitution of the United 
States ought to possess.* 

The result was harmony among the Virginia delegates. 
A plan for a national government, which imbodied the 
thoughts of Madison, altered and amended by their joint con- 
sultations, was agreed to by them all. To Randolph, as the 
official representative of the state, was unanimously assigned 
the office of bringing forward the outline which was to be 
known as the plan of Virginia. This forethought provided in 

* "Randolph to Speaker, 10 October 1787. 
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season a chart for the voyage, so that the ship, skilfully bal- 
lasted and trimmed from the beginning, could be steered 
through perilous channels to the wished-for haven. 

A government founded directly on the people seemed to 
justify and require a distribution of suffrage in the national 
legislature according to some equitable ratio. Gouverneur 
Morris and other members from Pennsylvania in conversation 
urged the large states to unite from the first in refusing to the 
smaller states in the federal convention the equal vote which 
they enjoyed in the congress of the confederacy ; but the Vir- 
ginians, while as the largest state in extent and in numbers 
they claimed a proportioned legislative suffrage as an essential 
right which must be asserted and allowed, stifled the project, 
being of the opinion that the small states would be more will- 
ing to renounce this unequal privilege in return for an efficient 
government, than to disarm themselves before the battle with- 
out an equivalent.* 

On the seventeenth, South Carolina appeared on the floor ; 

on the eighteenth, New York ; on the twenty first, Delaware; 

0 

on the twenty-second, North Carolina. Of the delegates, some 
were for half-way measures from fear of displeasing the people ; 
others were anxious and doubting. Just before there were 
enough to form a quorum, Washington, standing self-collected 
in the midst of them, his countenance more than usually solemn, 
his eye seeming to look into futurity, said : “ It is too probable 
that no plan we propose will be adopted. Perhaps another 
dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If, to please the people, 
we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterward 
defend our work ? Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and the honest can repair ; the event is in the hand of God.” f 

On the twenty-fifth, New J ersey, completing the seven states 
needed to form a house, was represented by William Churchill 
Houston, who had been detained by illness, and was too weak 
to remain long. There were from the South four states, from 
the North, three ; from the South, nineteen members, from 

* Madison Papers, edited by Gilpin, 726. Stereotyped reprint of Elliot, 125. 
f Oration by Gouverneur Morris upon the death of Washington, 31 December 
1*799, pp. 20, 21. Morris was, in May 1787, present in Philadelphia, and relates 
what he witnessed. 
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the North, ten. At the desire of Benjamin Franklin of Penn- 
sylvania, Washington was unanimously elected president of the 
convention. During the organization it was noticed that the 
delegates from Delaware were prohibited from changing the 
article in the confederation establishing the equality of votes 
among the states.* 

On the twenty-eighth, the representation was increased to 
nine states by the arrival of Massachusetts and Maryland. A 
letter was read from men of Providence, Phode Island, among 
them John Brown, Jabez Bowen, Welcome Arnold, and Wil- 
liam Barton, explaining why their state would send no dele- 
gates to the convention, and hopefully pledging their best ex- 
ertions to effect the ratification of its proceedings. f The letter 
was forwarded and supported by Varnum, a member from 
Phode Island in congress. 

The delegates from Maryland, chosen at a time when the 
best men of the state were absorbed in a domestic struggle 
against new issues of paper money, and its senate by its stub- 
born resistance was estranged from the house, did not ade- 
quately represent its public spirit ; yet the majority of them to 
the last promoted the national union. Of the fifty five in the 
convention, nine were graduates of Princeton, four of Yale, 
three of Harvard, two of Columbia, one of Pennsylvania ; five, 
six, or seven had been connected with William and Mary’s ; 
Scotland sent one of her sons, a jurist, who had been taught at 
three of her universities, and Glasgow had assisted to train 
another ; one had been a student in Christ Church, Oxford, 
and he and three others had been students of law in the Tem- 
ple. To many in the assembly the work of the great French 
magistrate on the “Spirit of Laws,” of which Washington 
with his own hand had copied an abstract by Madison, was the 
favorite manual ; some of them had made an analysis of all 
federal governments in ancient and modern times, and a few 
were well versed in the best English, Swiss, and Dutch writers 
on government. They had immediately before them the ex- 
ample of Great Britain ; and they had a still better school of 
political wisdom in the republican constitutions of their several 

* Gilpin, 723; Elliot, 124. 

f Gilpin, 727 ; Elliot, 125, and Appendix No. 1. 
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states, which many of them had assisted to frame. Altogether 
they formed “ the goodliest fellowship of ” lawgivers “ whereof 
this world holds record.” In their standing rules they unani- 
mously forbade any registry to he made of the votes of indi- 
viduals, so that they might, without reproach or observation, 
mutually receive and impart instruction ; and they sat with 
closed doors, lest the publication of their debates should rouse 
the country to obstinate conflicts before they themselves should 
have reached their conclusions. 

On the twenty-ninth, Edmund Randolph, the governor of 
Virginia, opened the business of the convention in this wise : 
“ To prevent the fulfilment of the prophecies of the downfall 
of the United States, it is our duty to inquire into the defects 
of the confederation and the requisite properties of the govern- 
ment now to be framed ; the danger of the situation and its 
remedy. 

“The confederation was made in the infancy of the science 
of constitutions, when the inefficiency of requisitions was un- 
known ; when no commercial discord had arisen among states 
when no rebellion like that in Massachusetts had broken out; 
when foreign debts were not urgent ; when the havoc of paper 
money had not been foreseen ; when treaties had not been vio- 
lated ; and when nothing better could have been conceded by 
states jealous of their sovereignty. But it offered no security 
against foreign invasion, for congress could neither prevent nor 
conduct a war, nor punish infractions of treaties or of the law 
of nations, nor control particular states from provoking war. 
The federal government has no constitutional power to check 
a quarrel between separate states ; nor to suppress a rebellion 
in any one of them ; nor to establish a productive impost; nor 
to counteract the commercial regulations of other nations ; nor 
to defend itself against encroachments of the states. From the 
manner in which it has been ratified in many of the states, it 
cannot be claimed to be paramount to the state constitutions ; 
so that there is a prospect of anarchy from the inherent laxity 
of the government. As the remedy, the government to be es- 
tablished must have for its basis the republican principle.” 

He then proposed fifteen resolutions, which he explained 
one by one. 
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“ The articles of confederation ought to be so corrected and 
enlarged as to accomplish the objects proposed by their insti- 
tution ; namely, ‘ common defence, security of liberty, and 
general welfare.’ 

“ The rights of suffrage in the national legislature ought to 
be proportioned to the quotas of contribution, or to the num- 
ber of free inhabitants. 


“ The national legislature ought to consist of two branches, 
of which the members of the first or democratic house ought 
to be elected by the people of the several states ; of the sec- 
ond, by those of the first, out of persons nominated by the indi- 
vidual legislatures. 

“ The national legislature, of which each branch ought to 
possess the right of originating acts, ought to enjoy the legis- 
lative rights vested in congress by the confederation, and 
moreover to legislate in all cases to which the separate states are 
incompetent, or in which the harmony of the United States 


might be interrupted by the exercise of individual legislation ; 


to negative all laws passed by the several states contravening 


the articles of union ; and to call forth the force of the union 


against any member of the union failing to fulfil its duty under 
the articles thereof. 


“ A national executive, chosen by the national legislature 
and ineligible a second time, ought to enjoy the executive 
rights vested in congress by the confederation, and a general 
authority to execute the national laws. 

u The executive and a convenient number of the national 


judiciary ought to compose a council of revision, with author- 
ity to examine every act of the national legislature before it 
shall operate. 

“A national judiciary ought to be established; to consist 
of supreme and inferior tribunals; to be chosen by the national 
legislature ; to hold their offices during good behavior, with 
jurisdiction to hear and determine all piracies and felonies on 
the high seas ; captures from an enemy ; cases in which foreign- 
ers and citizens, a citizen of one state and a citizen of another 
state, may be interested ; cases which respect the collection of 
the national revenue ; impeachments of national officers ; and 
questions which may involve the national peace and harmony. 
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“ Provision ought to be made for the admission of states 
lawfully arising within the limits of the United States. 

“ A republican government and the territory of each state 
ought to be guaranteed by the United States to each state. 

“ Provision ought to be made for the completion of all the 
engagements of congress, and for its continuance until after the 
articles of union shall have been adopted. 

“ Provision ought to be made for the amendment of the 
articles of union ; to which the assent of the national legislature 
ought not to be required. 

“ The legislative, executive, and judiciary powers, within 
the several states, ought to be bound by oath to support the 
articles of union. 

“ The amendments which shall be offered to the confedera- 
tion by the convention ought, after the approbation of congress, 
to be submitted to assemblies of representatives, recommended 
by the several legislatures to be expressly chosen by the people 
to consider and decide thereon.” 

Randolph concluded with an exhortation to the convention 
not to suffer the present opportunity of establishing general 
harmony, happiness, and liberty in the United States to pass 
away unimproved.* 

The new articles of union would form a representative re- 
public. The nobleness of the Virginia delegation appeared in 
the offer of an option to found representation on “ free inhab- 
itants” alone. The proposed government would be truly na- 
tional. Not the executive, not the judges, not one officer em- 
ployed by the national government, not members of the first 
branch of the legislature, would owe their election to the states ; 
even in the choice of the second branch of the national legisla- 
ture, the states were only to nominate candidates. 

It is worthy of note that, as Randolph declared the propor- 
tioned rule of suffrage to be “ the basis upon w T hieh the larger 
states could assent to any reform,” saying, “ W e ought to be 
one nation,” William Paterson of New Jersey made note that 
“ sovereignty is an integral thing,” meaning that in the new 
union the states must be equal unless they all were to be 
merged into one.f The house referred the propositions of 

\ Paterson MSS. 


* Gilpin, 731-735 ; Elliot, 126-128. 
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Virginia to a committee of the whole on the state of the union.* 
Charles Pinckney of South Carolina, a young man of twenty- 
nine, then presented a plan for a constitution, “ grounded on 
the same principles f as the resolutions ” of Virginia. It re- 
ceived the same reference, but no part of it was used, and no 
copy of it has been preserved. 

On the morning of the thirtieth, Nathaniel Gorham of 
Massachusetts having been elected chairman of the committee 
of the whole, [Randolph offered a resolution, £ which Gouver- 
neur Morris had formulated, “that a national government 
ought to be established, consisting of a supreme legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judiciary.” The force of the word “supreme” 
was explained to be, that, should the powers to be granted to 
the new government clash with the powers of the states, the 
states were to yield.* 

Pierce Butler of South Carolina advanced the business of 
the day by saying in the spirit of Montesquieu : “ Heretofore I 
have opposed the grant of new powers to congress because they 
would all be vested in one body ; the distribution of the powers 
among different bodies will induce me to go great lengths in 
its support.” || 

“ In all communities,” said Gouvemeur Morris, “ there 
must be one supreme power and one only. A confederacy is 
a mere compact, resting on the good faith of the parties ; a 
national, supreme government must have a complete and com- 
pulsive operation.” Mason argued “ very cogently ” : “ In the 
nature of things punishment cannot be executed on the states 
collectively ; therefore such a government is necessary as can 
operate directly on individuals.” A 

Roger Sherman, who arrived that morning and enabled Con- 
necticut to vote, was not yet ready to do more than vest in the 
general government a power to raise its own revenue ; 0 and 
against the negative of his state alone, New York being divided, 
the motion was carried by Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and the two Carolinas, on this day aided by Delaware. 

* Gilpin, 735; Elliot, 128. f Yates in Elliot, i., 391. 

% Gilpin, 747 ; Elliot, 132. * Yates in Elliot, i., 392. 

| Gilpin, 747,748; Elliot, 133. 

A Gilpin, 748 ; Elliot, 133. Q Gilpin, 748; Elliot, 138. 
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Alexander Hamilton of Hew York next moved that “the 
rights of suffrage in the national legislature ought to be pro- 
portioned to the number of free inhabitants ; 77 and Bichard 
Dobbs Spaight of North Carolina seconded him. But, to 
escape irritating debates, the resolution was postponed, and 
Madison, supported by Gouverneur Morris, moved, in more 
general terms, “ that the equality of suffrage established by 
the articles of confederation ought not to prevail in the na- 
tional legislature ; and that an equitable ratio of representation 
ought to be substituted. 7 ’ * 

Faithful to his instructions, George Bead of Delaware 
asked that the consideration of the clause might be postponed ; 
as on any change of the rule of suffrage it might become the 
duty of the deputies from his state to withdraw from the con- 
vention. “ Equality of suffrage , 77 said Madison, “ may be rea- 
sonable in a federal union of sovereign states ; it can find no 
place in a national government . 77 But, from the spirit of con- 
ciliation, the request for delay was grantcd.f 

The next day Georgia gained the right to vote by the ar- 
rival of William Pierce, a Virginian by birth, in the w T ar an aid 
to Greene, and now a member of congress. The Virginia re- 
solve, that the national legislature should be composed of two 
branches, passed without debate, and, but for Pennsylvania, 
unanimously; Hamilton and Bobert Yates of New York vot- 
ing together . 77 f Three weeks later, Pennsylvania, which had 
hesitated only out of forbearance toward its own constitution, 
gave in its adhesion. The decision, which was in harmony with 
the undisputed and unchanging conviction of the whole people 
of the United States, was adopted, partly to check haste in 
legislation by reciprocal watchfulness, and partly to prevent 
the fatal conflict which might one day take place between a 
single legislative body and a single executive. 

On the method of electing the two branches, the upholders 
of the sovereignty of each state contended that the national 
government ought to seek its agents through the governments 
of the respective states ; others preferred that the members of 
the first branch should be chosen directly by the people. 

* Gilpin, 750, 751 ; Elliot, 134. 

f Gilpin, 751, 752 ; Elliot, 134, 135. % Gilpin, 753 ; Elliot, 135. 
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“ Tlie people,” said Sherman, “ should have as little to do 
as may he about the government ; they want information and 
are constantly liable to be misled ; the election ought to be by 
the state legislatures.” “ The people do not want virtue ; but 
they are the dupes of pretended patriots,” added Elbridge 
Gerry of Massachusetts. To this arraignment of the people 
by men of New England, Mason of Virginia replied : “ The 
larger branch is to be the grand depository of the democratic 
principle of the government. We ought to attend to the 
rights of every class of the people. I have often wondered at 
the indifference of the superior classes of society to this dictate 
of humanity and policy.” “ Without the confidence of the 
people,” said James Wilson of Pennsylvania, “ no government, 
least of all a republican government, can long subsist ; nor 
ought the weight of the state legislatures to be increased by 
making them the electors of the national legislature.” Madi- 
son, though for the senate, the executive, and the judiciary 
he approved of refining popular appointments by successive 
“ filtrations,” held the popular election of one branch of the 
national legislature indispensable to every plan of free gov- 
ernment. This opinion prevailed.* 

It was agreed, unanimously and without debate, that the 
national legislature should possess the legislative powers of the 
confederacy ; but, to the extension of them to all cases to which 
the state legislatures were individually incompetent, Charles 
Pinckney, John Rutledge, and Butler, all the three of South 
Carolina, objected that the vagueness of the language might 
imperil the powers of the states. But Randolph disclaimed 
the intention of giving indefinite powers to the national legis- 
lature, and declared himself unalterably opposed to such an 
inroad on the state jurisdictions. Madison was strongly biased 
in favor of enumerating and defining the powers to be granted, 
although he could not suppress doubts of its practicability. 
u But,” said he, u a form of government that will provide for 
the liberty and happiness of the community being the end of 
our deliberations, all the necessary means for attaining it must, 
however reluctantly, be submitted to.”f The clause was 

* Gilpin, 753, 754, 755, 756 ; Elliot, 135, 136, 137. 

f Gilpin, 760 ; Elliot, 139. 
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adopted by nine states, including New York and New Jersey. 
Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut, voting against Sherman, di- 
vided that state. 

The clauses in the Virginia plan, giving to the national legis- 
lature the powers necessary to preserve harmony among the 
states, to negative all state laws contravening, in the opinion 
of the national legislature, the articles of union, or, as Benja- 
min Franklin of Pennsylvania added, “ contravening treaties 
subsisting under the authority of the union,” were agreed to 
without debate or dissent. 

Madison struggled to confer on the national legislature the 
right to negative at its discretion any state law whatever, being 
of the opinion that a negative of which the rightfulness was 
unquestioned would strip a local law of every pretence to the 
character of legality, and thus suppress resistance at its incep- 
tion. On another day, explaining his motives, he said : “ A 
negative on state laws is the mildest expedient that can be de- 
vised for enforcing a national decree. Should no such precau- 
tion be engrafted, the only remedy would be coercion. The 
negative would render the use of force unnecessary. In a 
word, this prerogative of the general government is the great 
pervading principle that must control the centrifugal tendency 
of the states, which, without it, will continually fly out of their 
proper orbits, and destroy the order and harmony of the po- 
litical system.” * But the convention refused to adopt his 
counsel. 

Lastly : the Virginia plan authorized the exertion of the 
force of the whole against a delinquent state. Madison, ac- 
cepting the argument of Mason, expressed a doubt of the prac- 
ticability, the justice, and the equity of applying force to a 
collective people. “ To use force against a state,” he said, “ is 
more like a declaration of war than an infliction of punishment, 
and would be considered by the party attacked a dissolution 
of all previous contracts. I therefore hope that a national sys- 
tem, with full power to deal directly with individuals, will be 
framed, and the resource be thus rendered unnecessary.” The 
clause was postponed. f 

In this wise and in one day the powers of the legislature 
# June 8, Gilpin, 822, 823 ; Elliot, 171. f Gilpin, 761 ; Elliot, 140. 
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which was to be the centre of the government were introduced, 
and, except the last, were with common consent established in 
their outlines. On points essential to union, Yates and Ham- 
ilton, New Jersey and Pennsylvania voted together. On the 
first day of June the convention took into consideration the 
national executive. The same spirit of conciliation prevailed, 
but with a chaos of ideas and a shyness in the members to de- 
clare their minds. 

Should the national executive be one or many ? — a question 
which, from a difference among themselves, the plan of the 
Virginia delegates had left undecided. Should it be chosen 
directly by the people ? or by electors ? or by the state legisla- 
tures? or by the executives of the states? or by one branch of 
the national legislature ? or by both branches ? And, if by 
both, by joint or concurrent ballot ? or by lot ? How long 
should be its term of service ? And how far should its re- 
eligibility be limited ? Should it have the sole power of peace 
and war ? Should it have an absolute or a qualified veto on 
acts of legislation, or none at all ? Should its powers be exer- 
cised with or without a council ? Should it be liable to remov- 
al by the legislatures of the states, or by the national legisla- 
ture ? or by the joint action of both ? or by impeachment alone ? 

Here the convention marched and countermarched for want 
of guides. Progress began to be made on the ascertainment 
that the members inclined to withhold from the executive the 
power over war and peace. This being understood, Wilson 
and Charles Pinckney proposed that the national executive 
should consist of a single person. A long silence prevailed, 
broken at last by the chairman asking if he should put the 
question. Franklin entreated the members first to deliver 
their sentiments on a point of so great importance. Rutledge 
joined in the request, and for himself supported Pinckney and 
Wilson.* On the other hand, Sherman, controlled by the pre- 
cedents of the confederacy which appointed and displaced 
executive officers just as it seemed to them fit, replied : “ The 
legislature are the best judges of the business to be done by 
the executive, and should be at liberty from time to time to 
appoint one or more, as experience may dictate.” f 

* Gilpin, 762 ; Elliot, 140. f Gilpin, 763 ; Elliot, 140. 
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“ I do not mean to throw censure on that excellent fabric, 
the British government,” said Randolph ; “ if we were in a 
situation to copy it, I do not know that I should be opposed to 
it. But the fixed genius of the people of America requires a 
different form of government. The requisites for the execu- 
tive department — vigor, dispatch, and responsibility — can be 
found in three men as well as in one. Unity in the executive 
is the foetus of monarchy.” * “ Unity in the executive,” re- 

torted Wilson, “ will rather be the best safeguard against tyran- 
ny. From the extent of this country, nothing but a great 
confederated republic will do for it.” To calm the excitement, 
Madison led the convention, before choosing between unity or 
plurality in the executive, to fix the extent of its authority ; and 
the convention agreed to clothe it u with power to carry into 
effect the national laws and to appoint to offices in cases not 
otherwise provided for.” f 

On the mode of appointing the executive, Wilson said: 
“ Chimerical as it may appear in theory, 1 am for an election 
by the people. Experience in New York and Massachusetts 
shows that an election of the first magistrate by the people at 
large is both a convenient and a successful mode. The objects 
of choice in such cases must be persons whose merits have gen- 
eral notoriety.” “ I,” replied Sherman, “ am for its appoint- 
ment by the national legislature, and for making it absolutely 
dependent on that body whose will it is to execute. An inde- 
pendence of the executive on the supreme legislature is the 
very essence of tyranny.” Sherman and Wilson were for a 
period of office of three years and “ against the doctrine of rota- 
tion, as throwing out of office the men best qualified to execute 
its duties.” Mason asked for seven years at least, but without 
re-eligibility. “ What,” inquired Gunning Bedford of Dela- 
ware, “ will be the situation of the country should the first 
magistrate elected for seven years be discovered immediately 
on trial to be incompetent ? ” lie argued for a triennial elec- 
tion, with an ineligibility after three successive elections. The 
convention, by a vote of five and a half states against four and 
a half, decided for the period of seven years ; X and by at least 

* Gilpin, 763, 764 ; Elliot, 141. f Gilpin, 765 ; Elliot, 141 . 

% Gilpin, 767; Elliot, 143. 
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seven states against Connecticut, tliat the executive should not 
be twice eligible.* 

How to choose the executive remained the perplexing prob- 
lem. Wilson, borrowing an idea from the constitution of 
Maryland, proposed that electors chosen in districts of the sev- 
eral states should meet and elect the executive by ballot, but 
not from their own body.f He deprecated the intervention of 
the states in its choice. $ Mason favored the idea of choosing 
the executive by the people ; Hut ledge, by the national senate.* 
Gerry set in a clear light that the election by the national legis- 
lature would keep up a constant intrigue between that legisla- 
ture and the candidates; nevertheless, Wilson’s motion was at 
that time supported only by Pennsylvania and Maryland; and 
from sheer uncertaintv what else to do, the convention left the 
choice of the executive to the national legislature. |j 

For relief from a bad selection of the executive, John Dick- 
inson of Delaware, who did not like the plan of impeaching 
the great officers of state, proposed a removal on the request of 
a majority of the legislatures of the individual stat.es. A Sher- 
man would give that power to the national legislature. “ The 
making the executive the mere creature of the legislature,” 
replied Mason, “Us a violation of the fundamental principle of 
good government.' ” () 

“ The occasion is so important,” said Dickinson, “that no 
man ought to be silent or reserved. A limited monarchy is 
one of the best governments in the world. Equal blessings 
have never yet been derived from any of the republican forms. 
But, though a form the most perfect perhaps in itself be unat- 
tainable, we. must not despair. Of remedies for the diseases of 
republics which have nourished for a moment only and then 
vanished forever, one is the double branch of the legislature, 
the other the accidental lucky division of this country into 
distinct states, which some seem desirous to abolish altogether. 
This division ought to be maintained, and considerable pow r ers 
to be left with the states. This is the ground of my consola- 

* Gilpin, 779; Elliot, 149. 

f Gilpin, 768; Elliot, 143. 

% Gilpin, 767 ; Elliot, 143. 

* Gilpin, 768; Elliot, 143. 


|1 Gilpin, 770 ; Elliot, 144. 
A Gilpin, 776; Elliot, 147. 
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tion for tlie future fate of my country. In case of a consolida- 
tion of tlie states into one great republic, we may read its fate 
in the history of smaller ones. The point of representation 
in the national legislature of states of different sizes must end 
in mutual concession. I hope that each state will retain an 
equal voice, at least in one branch of the national legislature.” * 

Tlie motion of Dickinson was sustained only by Delaware ; 
and the executive was made removable on “ impeachment and 
conviction of malpractice or neglect of duty.” f But the ad- 
vice on the distribution of suffrage in the national legislature 
sank deep into the minds of liis hearers. 

Randolph pleaded anew for an executive body of three 
members, one from each of the three geographical divisions of 
the country. “ That would lead to a constant struggle for local 
advantages,” replied Butler, who had travelled in Holland ; 
and from his own observation he sketched the distraction of 
the Low Countries from a plurality of military heads. £ “ Ex- 

ecutive questions,” said Wilson on the fourth, “have many 
sides ; and of three members no two might agree. 4 * All the 
thirteen states place a single magistrate at the head. Unity in 
the executive will favor the tranquillity not less than the vigor 
of the government.” || Assenting to unity in the executive, 
Sherman thought a council necessary to make that unity ac- 
ceptable to the people. “ A council,” replied Wilson, “ oftener 
covers malpractices than prevents them.” The proposal for a 
single executive was sustained by seven states against New 
York, Delaware, and Maryland. In the Virginia delegation 
there would have been a tie but for Washington. A The de- 
cision was reached after mature deliberation, and was accepted 
as final. 

Wilson and Hamilton desired to trust the executive with 
an absolute negative on acts of legislation ; but this was op- 
posed, though from widely differing motives, by Gerry, Frank- 
lin, Sherman, Madison, Butler, Bedford, and Mason, (> and was 
unanimously negatived. 

* Gilpin, 778; Elliot, 148. 

f Gilpin, 779 ; Elliot, 149. 
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When Wilson urged upon the convention the Virginia plan 
of vesting a limited veto on legislation in a council of revision 
composed of the executive and a convenient number of the ju- 
diciary, Gerry called to mind that judges had in some states, 
and with general approbation, set aside laws as being against 
the constitution ; but that from the nature of their oilice they 
were unfit to be consulted on the policy of public measures; 
and, after the example of his own state, he proposed rather to 
confide the veto power to the executive alone, subject to be 
overruled bv two thirds of each branch. “ Judges,” said Rufus 
King of Massachusetts, “should expound the law as it may 
come before them, free from the bias of having participated in 
its formation.” * Gerry’s motion was carried by eight states 
against Connecticut and Maryland. f 

In a convention composed chiefly of lawyers, the organiza- 
tion of the judiciary engaged eager attention ; at the close of a 
long sitting, the Virginia resolution, that a national judiciary 
be established, passed without debate and unanimously, with a 
further clause that the national judiciary should consist of one 
supreme tribunal and of one or more inferior tribunals. J 

A night’s reflection developed a jealousy of transferring 
business from the courts of the states to the courts of the 
union ; and on the fifth Rutledge and Sherman insisted that 
state tribunals ought, in all cases, to decide in the first instance, 
yet without impairing the right of appeal. Madison replied: # 
“ Unless inferior tribunals are dispersed throughout the repub- 
lic, in many cases with final jurisdiction, appeals will be most 
oppressively multiplied. A government without a proper ex- 
ecutive and judiciary will be the mere trunk of a body, without 
arms or legs to act or move.” The motion to dispense with 
the inferior national tribunals prevailed ; but Dickinson, Wil- 
son, and Madison, marking the distinction between establishing 
them and giving a discretion to establish them, obtained a great 
majority for empowering the national legislature to provide for 
their institution, j On the thirteenth it was unanimously 


* Gilpin, 783 ; Elliot, 151. f Gilpin, 790, 791 ; Elliot, 155. 

\ Gilpin, 791 ; Elliot, 155; and Elliot, i., 160. 

* Gilpin, 79S, 799 ; Elliot, 169. 

| Gilpin, 800; Elliot, 160. Compare Elliot, i., 163, 397. 
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.. agreed “ tliat the power of the national judiciary should extend 
to all eases of national revenue, impeachment of national offi- 
cers, and questions which involve the national peace or har- 
mony.” * 

The Virginia plan intrusted the appointment of the judges 
to the legislature ; Wilson proposed to transfer it to the execu- 
tive ; Madison to the senate ; and on the thirteenth the last 
mode was accepted without dissent. f All agreed that their 
tenure of office should be good behavior, and that their com- 
pensation should be safe from diminution during the period of 
their service. 


On the sixth of June, Charles Pinckney, supported by Put- 
ledge, made once more a most earnest effort in favor of elect- 
ing the first branch of the legislature by the legislatures of the 
states, and not by the people. “ Vigorous authority,” insisted 
Wilson, u should flow immediately from the legitimate source 
of all authority, the people. Pe presentation ought to be the 
exact transcript of the whole society ; it is made necessary only 
because it is impossible for the people to act collectively.” u If 
it is in view,” said Sherman, “to abolish the state governments, 
the elections ought to be by the people. If they are to be con- 
tinued, the elections to the national government should be made 
by them. I am for giving the general government power to 
legislate and execute within a defined province. The objects 
of the union are few : defence against foreign danger, internal 
disputes, and a resort to force ; treaties with foreign nations ; 
the regulation of foreign commerce and drawing revenue from 
it. These, and perhaps a few lesser objects, alone rendered a 
confederation of the states necessary. All other matters, civil 
and criminal, will be much better in the hands of the states.” ;£ 
“ Under the existing confederacy,” said Mason, “ congress 
represent the states, and not the people of the states ; their 
acts operate on the states, not on individuals. In the new plan 
of government the people will be represented ; they ought, 
therefore, to choose the representatives. # Improper elections 
in many cases are inseparable from republican governments. 


* Gilpin, 855 ; Elliot, 188; Yates in Elliot, i., 409. 
f Gilpin, 792, 793, 855 ; Elliot, 155, 156, 188. 

X Gilpin, 801, 802, 803 ; Elliot, 160, 161. * Gilpin, 803 ; Elliot, 161. 
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But compare these with the advantage of this form, in favor 
of the rights of the people, in favor of human nature ! ” 

Approving the objects of union which Sherman had enu- 
merated, “ I combine with them,” said Madison, “ the necessity 
of providing more effectually for the security of private rights 
and the steady dispensation of justice.” * And he explained 
at great length that the safety of a republic requiresvfor its 
jurisdiction a large extent of territory, with interests so many 
and so various that the majority could never unite in the pur- 
suit of anyone of them. “It is incumbent on us,” he said, 
“ to try this remedy, and to frame a republican system on such 
a scale and in such a form as will control all the evils which 


have been experienced.” f 

“It is essential,” said Dickinson, “that one branch of the 


legislature should be drawn immediately from the people ; and 
it is expedient that the other should be chosen by the legisla- 
tures of the states. This combination of the state govern- 


ments with the national 


government is as politic as it is una- 


voidable.” 


Pierce spoke for an election of the first branch by the peo- 
ple, of the second by the states; so that the citizens of the 
states will be represented both individually and collectively. X 
When on the twenty-first the same question was revived 
in the convention, diaries Cotesworth Pinckney of South 
Carolina, seconded by Luther Martin of Maryland, adopting a 
milder form, proposed “that the first branch, instead of being 
elected by the people, should be elected in such manner as the 
legislature of each state should direct.” # 

“ It is essential to the democratic rights of the community,” 
said Hamilton, enouncing a principle which he upheld with 
unswerving consistency, “ that the first branch be directly 
elected by the people.” “ The democratic principle,” Mason 
repeated, “ must actuate one part of the government. It is the 
only security for the rights of the people.” “An election by 
the legislature,” pleaded Rutledge, “ would be a more refining 
process.” “ The election of the first branch by the people,” 
said Wilson, “is not the corner-stone only, but the foundation 


* Gilpin, 804; Elliot, 162. t Gilpin, 807; Elliot, 163. 

f Gilpin, 806 ; Elliot, 163. # Gilpin, 926 ; Elliot, 223. 
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of the fabric.” * South Carolina, finding herself feebly sup- 
ported, gave up the struggle. 

On the seventh of June, Dickinson moved that the mem- 
bers of the second branch, or, as it is now called, the senate, 
ought to be chosen by the individual legislatures. f The mo- 
tion, without waiving the claim to perfect equality, clearly 
implied that each state should elect at least one senator. “ If 
each of the small states should be allowed one senator,” said 
Cotesworth Pinckney, “ there will be eighty at least.” “ 1 
have no objection to eighty or twice eighty of them,” rejoined 
Dickinson. “ The legislature of a numerous people ought to 
be a numerous body. I wish the senate to bear as strong a 
likeness as possible to the British house of lords, and to consist 
of men distinguished for their rank in life and their weight of 
property. Such characters are more likely to be selected by 
the state legislatures than in any other mode.” “ To depart 
from the proportional representation in the senate,” said Madi- 
son, “is inadmissible, being evidently unjust. The use of the 
senate is to consist in its proceeding with more coolness, sys- 
tem, and wisdom than the popular branch. Enlarge their 
number, and you communicate to them the vices which they 
are meant to correct. Their weight will be in an inverse ratio 
to their numbers.” Dickinson replied : “The preservation of 
the states in a certain degree of agency is indispensable. The 
proposed national system is like the solar system, in which the 
states are the planets, and they ought to be left to move more 
freely in their proper orbits.” $ 

“The states,” answered Wilson, “ arc 4 in no danger of being 
devoured by the national government ; 1 wish to keep them 
from devouring the national government. Their existence is 
made essential by the great extent of our country. I am for an 
election of the second branch by the people in large districts, 
subdividing the districts only for the accommodation of voters.” 
Gerry and Sherman declared themselves in favor of electing 
the senate by the individual legislatures. From Charles Pinck- 
ney came a proposal to divide the states periodically into three 

* Gilpin, 926, 927 ; Elliot, 223, 224. Yates in Elliot, i., 432, 433. 

f Gilpin, 812; Elliot, 166. 
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classes according to their comparative importance ; the first 
class to have three members, the second two, and the third one 
member each ; but it received no attention. Mason closed the 
debate : “ The state legislatures ought to have some means of 
defending themselves against encroachments of the national 
government. And what better means can we provide than to 
make them a constituent part of the national establishment ? 
No doubt there is danger on both sides ; but we have only 
seen the evils arising on the side of the state governments. 
Those on the other side remain to be displayed ; for congress 
had not power to carry their acts into execution, as the national 
government will now have.” The vote was then taken, and 
the choice of the second branch or senate was with one consent 
intrusted to the individual legislatures. In tills way the states 
as states made their lodgment in the new constitution.* 

The equality of the small states was next imperilled. On 
the ninth, David Brearley, the chief justice of New Jersey, 
vehemently protested against any change of the equal suffrage 
of the states. To the remark of Randolph, that the states 
ought to be one nation, Paterson replied : “ The idea of a 
national government as contradistinguished from a federal 
one never entered into the mind of any of the states. If the 
states are as states still to continue in union, they must be 
considered as equals. Thirteen sovereign and independent 
states can never constitute one nation, and at the same time 
be states. If we are to be formed into a nation, the states as 
states must be abolished, and the whole must be thrown into 
hotchpot, and when an equal division is made there may be 
fairly an equality of representation. New Jersey will never 
confederate on the plan before the committee. 1 would rather 
submit to a despot than to such a fate. I will not only oppose 
the plan here, but on my return home will do everything in 
my power to defeat it there.” f 

When, on the eleventh, the committee of the whole was 
about to take the question, Franklin, ever the peace-maker, 
reproved the want of coolness and temper in the late debates. 

* Gilpin, 817, 818, 821 ; Elliot, 108, 1 GO, 170; and i., 105, 399. 

■f Paterson MSS. Gilpin, 831, 832; and compare 870, 902, 903; Elliot, 176, 
177, 194, 211. 
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a We are sent here,” lie said, “to consult, not to contend with 
each other;” and, though he mingled crude proposals with 
wholesome precepts, he saw the danger of the pass into which 
they were entering. There were six states, two northern and 
four southern, demanding a representation in some degree pro- 
portioned to numbers — Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and the two Carolinas with Georgia, whose delegates, as they con- 
templated her vast and most fertile territory, indulged in glow- 
ing visions of her swift advances. There were two northern 
with one southern state for an equal representation of states — 
New York, New Jersey, and Delaware. Connecticut stood 
between the two. It was carried by the six national states 
and Connecticut against the three confederating states, Marv- 
land being divided, that in the first branch, or house of repre- 
sentatives, of the national legislature, the suffrage ought to bo 
according to some equitable ratio. In April 1783, congress 
had apportioned the supplies of the states for the common 
treasury to the whole number of their free inhabitants and 
three fifths of other persons; in this precedent the equitable 
ratio for representation in the popular branch was found.* 

Connecticut then took the lead ; and Sherman, acting upon 
a principle which he had avowed more than ten years before, 
moved that each state should have one vote in the second 
branch, or senate. “Everything,” he said, “depends on this; 
the smaller states will never agree to the plan on any other 
principle than an equality of suffrage in this branch.” Ells- 
worth shored up his colleague ; but they rallied only five states 
against the six which had demanded a proportioned represen- 
tation. 

Finally Wilson and Hamilton proposed for the second 
branch the same rule of suffrage as for the first ; and this, too, 
was carried by the phalanx of the same six states against the 
remaining five. So the settlement offered by Wilson, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, Rutledge, and others, to the small states, and 
adopted in the committee of the whole, was : The appoint- 
ment of the senators among the states according to represen- 
tative population, except that each state should have at least 
one. 


* Gilpin, 843; Elliot, 181. 
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The convention speeded through the remainder of the Vir- 
ginia plan. A guarantee to each state of its territory was de- 
clined. A republican constitution, the only one suited to the 
genius of the United States, to the principles on which they 
had conducted their war for independence, to their assumption 
before the world of the responsibility of demonstrating man’s 
capacity for self-government, was guaranteed to each one of 
the United States. 

The requirement of an oath from the highest state officers 
to support the articles of union was opposed by Sherman * as 
an intrusion into the state jurisdictions, and supported by Ran- 
dolph as a necessary precaution. “ An oath of fidelity to the 
states from national officers might as well be required,” said 
Gerry. Martin observed: “If the new oath should conflict 
with that already taken by state officers, it would be improp- 
er ; if coincident, it would be superfluous.” f The clause was 
retained by the vote of the six national states. J>y the same 
vote the new svstem was referred for consideration and deci- 


sion to assemblies chosen expressly for the purpose by the 
people of the several states. The articles of union were there- 
after open to “ amendment whensoever it should seem neces- 
sary.” 

Sherman and Ellsworth, speaking on the twelfth, wished 
the members of the popular branch to be chosen annually. 
“The people of New England,” said Gerry, “will never give 
up annual elections.” J “We ought,” replied Madison, “to 
consider what is right and necessary in itself for the attain- 
ment of a proper government ; ” and his proposal of a term of 
three years was adopted for the time ; though, to humor the 
eastern states, it was afterward changed to two. The ineligi- 
bility of members of congress to national offices was limited to 
one year after their retirement ; but, on the motion of Charles 
Pinckney, the restriction on their re-election was removed, and 
the power of recalling them, which was plainly inconsistent 
with their choice by the people, was taken away.* 

The qualification of age was at a later day fixed at twenty- 
five years for the branch elected by the people. For senators 


* Gilpin, 845; Elliot, 182. }. Gilpin, 847; Elliot, 184. 
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the qualification of age was at that time fixed at thirty. Pierce 
would have limited their term of service to three years ; Sher- 
man to not more than five ; but a great majority held seven 
years by no means too long. 

The resolutions of the committee departed from the origi- 
nal plan of Virginia but rarely, and, for the most part, for the 
better. Tims amended, it formed a complete outline of a fed- 
eral republic. The mighty work was finished in thirteen ses- 
sions, with little opposition except from the small states, and 
from them chiefly because they insisted on equality of suffrage 
in at least one branch of the legislature. 
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CHAPTER II. 


NEW JERSEY CLAIMS AN EQUAL REPRESENTATION OF THE 

STATES. 


The Fifteenth to the Nineteenth of June 1787 . 


The plan of Virginia divested tlie smaller states of the 
equality of suffrage, which they had enjoyed from the incep- 
tion of the union. “ See the consequence of pushing things 
too far,” said Dickinson to Madison ; the smaller states, though 
some of their members, like himself and the delegates from 
Connecticut, wished for a good national government with two 
branches of the legislature, were compelled, in self-defence, to 
fall back upon the articles of confederation.* 

The project which in importance stands next to that of 
Virginia is the series of propositions of Connecticut. It con- 
sisted of nine sections, and in the sessions of the convention 
received the support of every one of the Connecticut delega- 
tion, particularly of Sherman and Ellsworth. It was framed 
while thev were still contriving amendments of the articles of 
the confederation. f It gave to the legislature of the United 


* Gilpin, 863, note ; Elliot, 191. 

f Therefore, certainly, before 19 Juno, and probably soon after the arrival of 
Sherman in Philadelphia. The Connecticut members were not chosen till Satur- 
day, the twelfth of May. Ellsworth took his scat the twenty-eighth of May, Sher- 
man the thirtieth, and Johnson the second of June. For the plan, see the Life of 
Roger Sherman by Jeremiah Evarts, in Biography of the Signers, Ed. of 1828, 
pp. 42-44. It may be that Sherman drew the paper ; but one of the articles cor- 
responds with the sixth recommendation of a committee on which Ellsworth 
served with Randolph in 1781 ; and is very similar to a proposition made in 1786 
by a sub-committee of which Johnson was a member ; and another, the sixth, does 
no more than adopt the report of a committee of which Ellsworth was a member 
with Hamilton and Madison in 1783. It is hard to say whether Sherman or Ells* 
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States the power over commerce with foreign nations and be- 
tween the states in the union, with a revenue from customs 
and the post-othce. The United States were to make laws in 
all cases which concerned their common interests ; but not to 
interfere with the governments of the states in matters where- 
in the general welfare of the United States is not affected. 
The laws of the United States relating to their common inter- 
ests were to be enforced by the judiciary and executive officers 
of the respective states. The United States were to institute 
one supreme tribunal and other necessary tribunals, and to as- 
certain their respective powers and jurisdiction. The individ- 
ual states were forbidden to emit bills of credit for a currency, 
or to make laws for the payment or discharge of debts or con- 
tracts in any manner differing from the agreement of the par- 
ties, whereby foreigners and the citizens of other states might 
be affected. The common treasury was to be supplied by the 
several states in proportion to the whole number of white and 
other free citizens and inhabitants and three fifths of all other 
persons, except Indians not paying taxes, in each state. Should 
any state neglect to furnish its quota of supplies, the United 
States might levy and collect the same on the inhabitants of 
such state. The United States might call forth aid from the 
people to assist the civil officers in the execution of their laws. 
The trial for a criminal offence must be by jury, and must take 
place within the state in which the offence shall have been 
committed. 


The task of leading resistance to the large states fell to New 
Jersey. Paterson, one of its foremost statesmen, of Scotch- 
Irish descent, brought from Ireland in infancy, a graduate of 
Princeton, desired a thoroughly good general government. 
Cheerful in disposition, playful in manner, and of an even 
temper, he was undisturbed by resentments, and knew how to 
bring back his friends from a disappointment to a good humor 
with themselves and with the world.* In his present under- 


worth was the greatest hater of paper money. Compare Gilpin, 1345, 1442 ; El- 
liot, 435, 485. For proof of their unity of action, compare their joint letter from 
New London, 26 September 1787, to Governor Huntington of Connecticut, in 
Elliot, i., 491. 

* Dayton to Paterson, 1 February 1801. MS. 
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taking lie waft obliged to call around him a group of states 
agreeing in almost nothing. New York, his strongest ally, 
acted only from faction. New Jersey itself needed protection 
for its commerce against New York. Luther Martin could 
bring the support of Maryland only in the absence of a ma- 
jority of his colleagues. The people of Connecticut * saw the 
need of a vigorous general government, with a legislature in 
two branches. 


The plan of N ew Jersey, which Paterson presented on the 
fifteenth, was a revision of the articles of confederation. It 
preserved a congress of states in a single body ; granted to the 
United States a revenue from duties, stamps, and the post-office, 
but nothing more except by requisitions ; established a plural 
executive to be elected and to be removable by congress ; and 
conferred on state courts original though not final jurisdiction 


over infractions of United States laws.f 

“The New Jersey system,” said John Lansing + of New 
York, on the sixteenth, “is federal; the Virginia system, na- 
tional. In the first, the powers flow from the state governments ; 
in the second, they derive authority from the people of the 
states, and must ultimately annihilate the state governments. 
We are invested only with power to alter and amend defective 
parts of the present confederation.” # 

Now the powers granted by Virginia extended to “all fur- 
ther provisions necessary to render the federal constitution 
adequate to the exigencies of the Union.' ” “ Fully adequate,” 

were the still more energetic words of Pennsylvania. New 
Je rsey did not so much as name the articles of confedera- 
tion ; while Connecticut limited the discussions of its dele- 
gates only by “the general principles of republican govern- 


ment.” | 

The states, Lansing further insisted, would not ratify a 


* Gilpin, 802, 803, Elliot, 191, note, wrongly classes New York and Connecti- 
cut together. In conduct and intention the delegates of Connecticut were very 
unlike Yates and Lansing. 

f Paterson MSS. ; Elliot, i., 175-177; C.ilpin. 803-807; Elliot, 191-193. 
plates in Elliot, i., 411 ; compared with Gilpin, 867 ; Elliot, 193; Paterson 
MSS. 
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novel scheme, while they would readily approve an augmentar 
tion of the familiar authority of congress.* 

Paterson next spoke with the skill of a veteran advocate, 
setting forth, “ not his own opinions,” as he frankly and re- 
peatedly avowed, f but 66 the views of those who sent him.” 

“ The system of government for the union which I have pro- 
posed accords with our own powers and with the sentiments of 
the people. £ If the subsisting confederation is so radically 
defective as not to admit of amendment, let us report its in- 
sufficiency and wait for enlarged powers. If no confederation 
at present exists, all the states stand on the footing of equal 
sovereignty ; and all must concur before any one can be boimd. # 
If a federal compact exists, an equal sovereignty is its basis ; 
and the dissent of one state renders every proposed amendment 
null. The confederation is in the nature of a compact ; and 
can any state, unless by the consent of the whole, either in 
politics or law, withdraw its powers ? The larger states con- 
tribute most, but they have more to protect ; a rich state and 
a poor state are in the same relation as a rich individual and a 
poor one : the liberty of the latter must be preserved. Two 
branches are not necessary in the supreme council of the states ; 
the representatives from the several states are checks upon each 
other. Give congress the same powers that are intended for 
the two brandies, and I apprehend they will act with more 
energy and wisdom than the latter. Congress is the sun of our 
political system.” || 

Wilson refuted Paterson by contrasting the two plans. A 
“ The congress of the confederacy,” he continued, “ is a single 
legislature. Theory and practice both proclaim that in a single 
house there is danger of a legislative despotism.” Q Cotes worth 
Pinckney added : “ The whole case comes to this : give New 
Jersey an equal vote, and she will dismiss her scruples and con- 
cur in the national system.” $ 

* Gilpin, S68, 800; Elliot, 194. 

t Paterson MSS. The informants of England name Governor Livingston as 
author of the system. \ Gilpin, 869 ; Elliot, 194; Yates in Elliot, i., 412, 
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“ When the salvation of the republic is at stake,” said Ran- 
dolph, a it would be treason to our trust not to propose What 
we find necessary.* The insufficiency of the federal plan has 
been fully displayed by trial. The end of a general govern- 
ment can be attained only by coercion, or by real legislation. 
Coercion is impracticable, expensive, and cruel, and trains up 
instruments for the service of ambition. We must resort to a 
national legislation over individuals. To vest such power in 
the congress of the confederation would be blending the legis- 
lative with the executive. Elected by the legislatures who re- 
tain even a power of recall, they are a mere diplomatic body, 
with no will of their own, and always obsequious to the states 
who are ever encroaching on the authority of the United States.f 
A national government, properly constituted, will alone an- 
swer the purpose ; and this is the only moment when it can be 
established.” J 

On the morning of the eighteenth, Dickinson, to conciliate 
the conflicting parties, induced the convention to proceed 
through a revision of the articles of the confederation to a 
government of the United States, adequate to the exigencies, 
preservation, and prosperity of the union.** 

Hamilton could no longer remain silent. Embarrassed by 
the complete antagonism of both his colleagues, he yet insisted 
that even the New York delegates need not doubt the ample 
extent of their powers, and under them the right to the free 
exercise of their judgment. The convention could only pro- 
pose and recommend ; to ratify or reject remained “ in the 
states.” | 


Feeling that another ineffectual effort “ would beget de- 
spair, 1 ' he spoke for “ a solid plan without regard to temporary 
opinions.” a Our choice,” he said, u is to engraft powers on 
the present confederation, or to form a new government with 
complete sovereignty.” A Tie set forth the vital defects of the 
confederacy, and that it could not he amended except by in- 
vesting it with most important powers. To do so would estab- 


* Gilpin, 870 ; Elliot, 107 ; Paterson MSS. f Gilpin, 870, 877 ; Elliot, 198. 
X Yates in Elliot, i., 417 ; Gilpin, 877-879 ; Elliot, 198 ; Paterson MSS. 
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lish a general government in one hand without chocks ; a sov- 
ereignty of the worst kind, the sovereignty of a single body. 
This is a conclusive objection to the Jersey plan.* 

44 I have great doubts ,’ 1 he continued, 44 whether a national 
government on the Virginia plan can be eHectual.f Gentle- 
men say we need to be rescued from the democracy. But 
what are the means proposed ( A democratic assembly is to be 
checked by a democratic senate, and both these by a democratic 
chief magistrate. X The Virginia plan is but pork still with a 
little change of the sauce.* It will prove inefficient, because 
the means will not be equal to the object. || 

44 The general government must not only have a strong 
soul, but strong oigans by which that soul is to operated I 
despair that a republican form of government can remove tlie 
difficulties; I would hold it, however, unwise to change it. ^ 
The best form of government, not attainable by us, but the 
model to which we should approach as near as possible, J is 
the British constitution, J praised by Xeekcr as 4 the only gov- 
ernment which unites public strength with individual se- 
curity . 1 J Its house of lords is a most noble institution. It 
forms a permanent barrier against every pernicious innovation, 
whether attempted on the part of the crown or of the com- 
mons.** 

44 It seems to be admitted that no good executive can bo 
established upon republican principles, ft The English model 
is the only good one. The British executive is placed above 
temptation, and can have no interest distinct from the public 
welfare. The inference from these observations is, that, to 
obtain stability and permanency, we ought to go to the full 
length that republican principles will admit.*** And the govern- 
ment will be republican so long as all officers arc appointed by 


* Hamilton’s Works, ii., 412; Yates in Elliot, i., 420, 421. 

f Yates in Elliot, i., 417. X Hamilton, ii., 415. 

* Yates in Elliot, i., 423 ; Gilpin, 893, note; Elliot, 205. 

jj Hamilton, ii., 415. A Hamilton, ii., 413. 

I Yates in Elliot, i., 421. J Hamilton, ii., 413. 

$ Yates in Elliot, i., 421 ; Hamilton, ii., 413. | Gilpin, 880 ; Elliot, 202. 

** Gilpin, 8S6, 887 ; Elliot, 203. ft Gilpin, 887 ; Elliot, 203. 

XX Yates in Elliot, i., 422. 

** Gilpin, 888 ; Elliot, 203 ; Yates in Elliot, i., 422. 
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tlie people, or by a process of election originating with the 
people.” 

Hamilton then read and commented on his sketch of a con- 
stitution for the United States. It planted no one branch of 
the general government on the states ; but, by methods even 
more national than that of the Virginia plan, derived them all 
from the people. 

The assembly, which was to be the corner-stone of the edi- 
fice, was to consist of persons elected directly by the people lor 
three years. It was to be checked by a senate elected by elect- 
ors chosen by the people,* and holding ofiice during good be- 
havior. The supreme executive, whose term of office was to 
be good behavior, was to be elected by electors, chosen by elect- 
ors, chosen by the people. f u It may be said ,' 1 these were his 
words, “ this constitutes an elective monarchy ; but by making 
the executive subject to impeachment the term monarchy can 
not apply.” X The courts of the United States were so insti- 
tuted as to place the general government above the state 
governments in all matters of general concern.* To prevent 
the states from passing laws contrary to the constitution or 
laws of the United States, the executive of each state was to be 
appointed by the general government with a negative on all 
state legislation. 

Hamilton spoke, not to refer a proposition to the com- 
mittee, but only to present his own ideas, and to indicate the 
amendments which he might offer to* the Virginia plan. He 
saw evils operating in the states which must soon cure the 
people of their fondness for democracies, and unshackle them 
from their prejudices ; so that they would be ready to go as far at 
least as he had suggested, j But for the moment he held it the 
duty of the convention to balance inconveniences and dangers, 
and choose that which seemed to have the fewest objections. A 

Hamilton a was praised by everybody, but supported by 
none." () It was not the good words for the monarchy of 


I think Hamilton meant the choice of electors to be made bv the landholders ; 
see his fuller plan, written out by himself and given to Madison near the close of 
the convention. The senate of New York was so chosen. 

f Elliot, i., 1 79. % Yates in Elliot, i., 422. * Ibid., 423. 

I Gilpin, 890; Elliot, 204. A Hamilton, ii., 415. Q Yates in Elliot, i., 431. 
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Great Britain tliat enstranged liis hearers. Hamilton did not 
go far beyond the language of Randolph,* or Dickinson, f or 
Gerry, \ or Charles Pinckney.* The attachment to monarchy 
in the United States had not been consumed by volcanic fire ; 
it had disappeared because there was nothing left in them to 
keep it alive. The nation imperceptibly and without bitter- 
ness outgrew its old habits of thought. Gratitude for the revo- 
lution of 1088 still threw a halo round the house of lords. But 
Hamilton, finding a home in the United States only after his 
mind was near maturity, did not cherish toward the states the 
feeling of those who were born and bred on the soil, and had 
received into their affections the thought and experience of the 
preceding generation. His speech called forth from many 
sides the liveliest defence of the rights of the states. 

On the nineteenth the convention in committee rejected the 
milder motion of Dickinson ; and, after an exhaustive analysis 
by Madison || of the defects in the New Jersey plan, they re- 
ported the amended plan of Virginia by the vote of the six na- 
tional states, aided by the vote of Connecticut. A 

* Gilpin, 763 ; Elliot, 141. f Gilpin, 778 ; Elliot, 148. 

X Yates in Elliot, i., 408. * Gilpin, 047 ; Elliot, 234. 

i Gilpin, 893 ; Elliot, 206. 

A Gilpin, 904 ; Elliot, 212 ; Yates in Elliot, i., 425. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE CONNECTICUT COMPROMISE. 


From 19 June to 2 July 1787. 


Tiie convention, which had shown itself so resolute for 
consolidating the union, next bethought itself of home rule. 
In reply to what had fallen from Hamilton, Wilson said, on the 
nineteenth of June : u I am for a national government, but not 
one that will swallow up the state governments ; these are abso- 
lutely necessary for purposes which the national government 
cannot reach.” 

“I did not intend vesterdav,” exclaimed Hamilton. u a total 

» * 

extinguishment of state governments; but that a national gov- 
ernment must have indefinite sovereignty; for if it were lim- 
ited at all, the rivalship of the states would gradually subvert 
it.* The states must retain subordinate jurisdictions.” f “If 
the states,” said King, a retain some portion of their sovereign- 
ty, they have certainly divested themselves of essential portions 
of it. If, in some respects, they form a confederacy, in others 
they form a nation.” 

Martin held that the separation from Great Britain placed 
the thirteen states in a state of nature toward each other. \ 
This Wilson denied, saying: “In the declaration of independ- 
ence the united colonies were declared to be free and independ- 
ent states, independent, not individually, but unitedly.” # 

Connecticut, which was in all sincerity partly federal and 
partly national, was now compelled to take the lead. As a 


* Gilpin, 004; Elliot, 212. 
f Yates in Elliot, i., 42G. 
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state she was the most homogeneous and the most fixed in 
the character of her consoeiate churches and her complete sys- 
tem of home g-oveniment. Her delegation to the convention 
was thrice remarkable : they had precedence in age ; in experi- 
ence, from 1770 to 1780 on committees to frame or amend a 
constitution for the country ; and in illustrating the force of 
religion in human life. 

Roger Sherman was a unique man. No one in the conven- 
tion had had so large experience in legislating for the United 
States. Next to Franklin the oldest man in the convention, 
like Franklin he had had no education but in the common 


school of his birthplace hard by Boston ; and as the one learned 
the trade of a tallow-chandler, so the other had been appren- 
ticed to a shoemaker. 


Left at nineteen an orphan on the father's side, he minis- 
tered to his mother during her long life ; and having suffered 
from the want of a liberal education, he provided it for his 
younger brothers. Resolved to conquer poverty, at the age of 
two-and-tweiity he wrapped himself in his own manliness, and, 
bearing with him the tools of his trade, he migrated on foot to 
New Milford, in Connecticut, where he gained a living by his 
craft or by traffic, until in December 1754, after careful study, 
he was admitted to the bar. 


There was in him kind-heartedness and industry, penetra- 
tion and close reasoning, an unclouded intellect, superiority to 
passion, intrepid patriotism, solid judgment, and a directness 
which went straight to its end ; so that the country people 
among whom he lived, first at New Milford and then at New 
Haven, gave him every possible sign of their eonii deuce. The 
church made him its deacon ; Yale college its treasurer ; New 
Haven its representative, and, when it became a city, its first 
mayor, re-electing him as long as he lived. For nineteen years 
he was annually chosen one of the fourteen assistants, or upper 
house of the legislature ; and for twenty-three years a judge of 
the court of common pleas, or of the superior court. 

A plurality of offices being then allowed, Sherman was 
sent to the first congress in 1774, and to every other congress 
to the last hour of his life, except when excluded by the funda- 
mental law of rotation. In congress he served on most of the 
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important committees, tlie board of war, the hoard of the ma- 
rine, the board of finance. He signed the declaration of 1774, 
which some writers regard as the date of our nationality ; was 
of the committee to write, and was a signer of the declaration 
of independence ; was of the committee to frame the articles 
of the confederation, and a signer of that instrument. No one 
is known to have complained of his filling too many offices, or 
to have found fault with the manner in which he filled them. 
In the convention he never made long speeches, but would 
intuitively seize on the turning-point of a question, and pre- 
sent it in terse language which showed his own opinion and 
the strength on which it rested. 

By the side of Sherman stood William Samuel Johnson, 
then sixty years of age. lie took his first degree at Yale, his 
second, after a few months’ further study, at Harvard; became 
a representative in the Connecticut assembly; was a delegate 
to the stamp-act congress of 1705, and assisted in writing its 
address to the king. He became the able and faithful agent 
of his state in England, where Oxford made him a doctor of 
civil law. After his return in 1771, he was chosen one of the 
fourteen assistants, and one of the judges of the superior court. 
He was sent by Connecticut on a peace mission to Gage at 
Boston ; but from the war for independence lie kept aloof. 
His state, nevertheless, appointed him its leading counsel in its 
territorial disputes with Pennsylvania. A delegate to the fifth 
congress and the sixth, he acted in 1780 on a grand committee 
and its sub-committee for reforming the federal government. 
He had just been unanimously chosen president of Columbia 
college. His calm and conservative character made him tardy 
in coming up to a new position, so that he had even opposed 
the call of the federal convention.* He was of good-humor, 
composedness, and candor, and he knew how to conciliate and 
to convince. 

The third member of the Connecticut delegation was 
Oliver Ellsworth, whom we have seen on the committee of 
1781 for amending the constitution, and on the committee of 
1783 for addressing the states in behalf of further reforms. A 
native of Connecticut, he was at Yale for two years, and in 

* Gale to Johnson, 19 April 1787 ; Gilpin, 689; Elliot, 96. 
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1766, after two years more of study, graduated in the college 
of New Jersey, where Luther Martin was his classmate. Of a 
robust habit of mind, he was full of energy and by nature 
hopeful ; devoid of sentimentality and safe against the seduc- 
tions of feeling or the delusions of imagination, he was always 
self-possessed. Free from rancor and superior to flattery, he 
could neither be intimidated nor cajoled. Ilis mind advanced 
cautiously, but with great moving force. Knowing what he 
needed, he could not be turned from its pursuit ; obtaining it, 
he never wrangled for more. lie had been the attorney of his 
own state, a member of its assembly, one of its delegates in con- 
gress, a colleague of Sherman in its superior court ; and now, 
at the age of two-and-forty, rich in experience, he becomes 
one of the chief workmen in framing the federal constitution. 

By Paterson, in his notes for a New Jersey plan, the pro- 
posed new government was named u the federal government of 
the United States;” by Dickinson, in his resolution, “the gov- 
ernment of the United States.” In the Virginia plan it was 
described as “national” nineteen times, and in the report from 
the convention in committee of the whole to the house, twenty- 
six times. Ellsworth, who then and ever after did not scruple 
to use the word “ national,” moved to substitute in the amended 
Virginia plan the phrase of Dickinson as the proper title.' 54 ' 
To avoid alarm, the friends to the national plan unhesitatingly 
accepted the colorless change. f Lansing then moved “ that 
the powers of legislation ought to be vested in the United 
States in congress.” lie dwelt again on the want of power in 
the convention, the probable disapprobation of their constitu- 
ents, the consequent dissolution of the union, the inability of 
a general government to pervade the whole continent, the dan- 
ger of complicating the British model of government with 
state governments on principles which w T ould gradually destroy 
the one or the other. 

Mason protested against a renewed agitation of the question 
between the two plans, and against the objection of a want of 
ample powers in the convention ; with impassioned wisdom, 
he continued : 

“ On two points the American mind is well settled : an at> 
* Gilpin, 908, 909 ; Elliot, 214. f Martin in Elliot, i., 362. 
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tacliment to republican government, and an attachment to more 
than one brancli in the legislature. The general accord of 
their constitutions in both these circumstances must either have 
been a miracle, or must have resulted from the genius of the 
people. Congress is the only single legislature not chosen by 
the people themselves, and in consequence they have been con- 
stantly averse to giving it further powers. They never will, 
they never can, intrust their dearest rights and liberties to one 
body of men not chosen by them, and yet invested with the 
sword and the purse ; a conclave, transacting their business in 
secret and guided in many of their acts by factions and party 
spirit. It is acknowledged by the author of the New Jersey 
plan that it cannot be enforced without military coercion. The 
most jarring elements of nature, fire and water, are not more 
incompatible than such a mixture of civil liberty and m 
execution. 

“ Notwithstanding my solicitude to establish a national gov- 
ernment, I never will agree to abolish the state governments, 
or render them absolutely insigniticant. They are as necessary 
as the general government, and I shall be equally careful to 
preserve them. I am aware of the difficulty of drawing the 
line between the two, but hope it is not insurmountable. 
That the one government will be productive of disputes and jeal- 
ousies against the other, 1 believe; but it will produce mutual 
safety. The convention cannot make a faultless government; 
but I will trust posterity to mend its defects.” x ' 

The day ended in a definitive refusal to take up the propo- 
sition of Lansing ; the six national states standing together 
against the three federal ones and Connecticut, Maryland being 
divided. The four southernmost states aimed at no selfish ad- 
vantages, when in this hour of extreme danger they came to 
the rescue of the union. Moreover, the people of Maryland 
were by a large majority on the side of the national states, and 
the votes of Connecticut and Delaware were given only to pave 
the way to an equal vote in the senate. 

Weary of supporting the New Jersey plan, Sherman f 
pleaded for two houses of the national legislature and an equal 

* Gilpin, 912-915 ; Elliot, 21G, 217 ; Yatca in Elliot, i., 428, 429. 

f Gilpin, 918 ; Elliot, 219. 
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vote of the states in one of them. On the next morning John- 
son* took up the theme. Avoiding every appearance of dic- 
tation, he invited the convention to harmonize the individuality 
of the states as proposed by New Jersey with the general sov- 
ereignty and jurisdiction of the Virginia plan. He wished it 
to be well considered, whether the portion of sovereignty which 
was to remain with the states could be preserved without allow- 
ing them in the second branch of the national legislature a dis- 
tinct and equal vote. 

The six national states, re-enforced by Connecticut, then 
resolved f that the general legislature should consist of two 
branches. Upon this decision, which was carried by more than 
two states to one, the New Jersey plan fell hopelessly to the 
ground. 

It was on the twenty-fifth, in the course of these debates, 
that Wilson said: “When I consider the amazing extent of 
country, the immense population which is to till it, the influ- 
ence which the government we are to form will have, not only 
on the present generation of our people and their multiplied 
posterity, but on the whole globe, I am lost in the magnitude 
of the object. \ We are laying the foundation of a building 
in which millions are interested, and which is to last for ages. # 
In laying one stone amiss we may injure the superstructure ; 
and what will be the consequence if the corner-stone should be 
loosely placed ? A citizen of America is a citizen of the gen- 
eral government, and is a citizen of the particular state in which 
he may reside. | The general government is meant for them 
in the first capacity ; the state governments in the second. 
Both governments are derived from the people, both meant 
for the people ; both, therefore, ought to be regulated on the 
same principles. A In forming the general government we 
must forget our local habits and attachments, lay aside our 
state connections, and act for the general good of the whole. () 
The general government is not an assemblage of states, but of 

* Gilpin, 920; Elliot, 220; Yates in Elliot, i., 431. 
f Gilpin, 925 ; Elliot, 223 ; i., 184 ; Yates in Elliot, i., 432. 

X Gilpin, 95G ; Elliot, 239, # Yates in Elliot, i., 446. 
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individuals, for certain political purposes; it is not meant for 
the states, but for the individuals composing them ; the indi- 
viduals, therefore, not the states, ought to he represented in 
it.”* lie persisted to the last in demanding that the senate 
should be elected by electors chosen by the people. 

Ellsworth replied : “ Whether the member of the senate 
be appointed by the people or by the legislature, he will be a 
citizen of the state he is to represent. Every state has its par- 
ticular views and prejudices, which will find their way into the 
general council, through whatever channel they may flow, f 
The state legislatures are more competent to make a judicious 
choice than the people at large. Without the existence and 
co-operation of the states, a republican government cannot be 
supported over so great an extent of country. We know that 
the people of the states are strongly attached to their own con- 
stitutions. If you hold up a system of general government, 
destructive of their constitutional rights, they will oppose it. 
The only chance we have to support a general government is 
to graft it on the state governments.” + 

That the members of the second branch should be chosen 
by the individual legislatures, which in the committee had been 
unanimously accepted, was then affirmed in convention bv all 
the states except Pennsylvania and Virginia, which looked 
upon this mode of choice as the stepping-stone to an equal 
representation.* 

For the term of office of the senators, who, as all agreed, 
were to go out in classes, Randolph proposed seven years ; 
Cotesworth Pinckney, four; Gorham and Wilson, six with 
biennial rotation. Read desired the tenure of good behavior, 
but, hardly finding a second, || moved for a term of nine years 
as the longest which had a chance for support. 

Madison came to his aid. “ The second branch, as a lim- 
ited number of citizens, respectable for wisdom and virtue, 
will be watched by and will keep watch over the representa- 
tives of the people ; it will seasonably interpose between im- 
petuous counsels ; and will guard the minority who are placed 

* Gilpin, 957 ; Elliot, 259. f Ibid. f Yates in Elliot, i., 44G, 447. 

* Gilpin, 959; Elliot, 240; Yates in Elliot, i., 447. 
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above indigence against the agrarian attempts of the ever- 
increasing class who labor under all the hardships of life, and 
secretly sigh for a more equal distribution of its blessings. The 
longer the members of the senate continue in office, the better 
will these objects be answered. The term of nine years can 
threaten no real danger.” * 

Sherman replied : u The more permanency a government 
has, the worse, if it be a bad one. 1 shall be content with six 
years for the senate : but four will be quite sufficient.” f 

“ We are now to decide the fate of republican government,” 
said Hamilton ; “ if we do not give to that form due stability, 
it will be disgraced and lost among ourselves, disgraced and lost 
to mankind forever. J 1 acknowledge I do not think favor- 
ably of republican government ; but I address my remarks to 
those who do, in order to prevail on them to tone their gov- 
ernment as high as possible. I profess myself as zealous an 
advocate for liberty as any man whatever; and trust I shall be 
as willing a martyr to it, though I dilfer as to the form in 


which it is most eligible. Real liberty is neither found in 
despotism nor in the extremes of democracy, but in moderate 
governments. # Those who mean to form a solid republic 
ought to proceed to the confines of another government. If 
we incline too much to democracv, we shall soon shoot into a 
monarchy.” The term of nine vears received onlvthe votes of 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Virginia ; and that for six years, 
with the biennial renewal of one third of its members, was 


carried by the voice of seven states against four. || 

On the twenty-seventh, Rutledge brought the convention 
to consider the rule of suffrage in the two branches of the 
national legislature. For the rest of the day, and part of the 
next, Martin vehemently denounced any general government 
that could reach individuals, and intimated plainly that Clin- 
ton of Hew York would surely prevent its adoption in that 
state. Lansing renewed the proposal to vote by states in the 
first branch of the legislature. Madison summed up a most 


* Gilpin, 064 ; Elliot, 242, 243 ; Yates in Elliot, i., 450. 
f Gilpin, 965 ; Elliot, 243 ; Yates in Elliot, i., 450. 
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elaborate statement by saying : “ The two extremes before ns 
are, a perfect separation, and a perfect incorporation of the 
thirteen states. In the first case, they will be independent 
nations, subject only to the law of nations ; in the last, they 
will be mere counties of one entire republic, subject to one 
common law. In the first, the smaller states will have every- 
thing to fear from the larger ; in the last, nothing. Their true 
policy, therefore, lies in promoting that form of government 
which will most approximate the states to the condition of 
counties/’ * Johnson and Sherman and Ellsworth, Paterson 
and Dickinson, even at the risk of union, opposed King, the 
most eloquent orator, "Wilson, the most learned civilian, and 
Madison, the most careful statesman, of the convention. It 
was in vain for the smaller states to sav they intended no 

* J V 

injustice, and equally in vain for Madison to plead that the 
large states, from differing customs, religion, and interests, 
could never unite in perilous combinations. In the great diver- 
sity of sentiment, Johnson could not foresee the result of their 
deliberations ;+ and at a later day Martin reported that the 
convention was u on the verge of dissolution, scarce held to- 


gether by the strength of a hair.” \ 

To restore calm, Franklin, just as the house was about to 
adjourn, proposed that the convention should be opened every 
morning by prayer. Having present in his mind his own mar- 
vellous career from the mocking skepticism of his boyhood, he 
said : “ The longer I live, the more convincing proofs I see 
that God governs in the affairs of men. I firmly believe that 
‘ except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build 
it/ Without his concurring aid, we shall be divided by our 
little local interests, succeed no better than the builders of 
Babel, and become a reproach and by-word to future ages. 
What is worse, mankind mav hereafter, from this unfortunate 
instance, despair of establishing government by human wis- 
dom, and leave it to chance and war/' # The motion was 
avoided by adjournment. 

The concurring aid which Franklin invoked implied a 


* Gilpin, 982 ; Elliot, 252. 
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purification from the dominion of selfish interests. In the 
next meeting the members were less absorbed by inferior 
motives.* The debate was opened by Johnson. “A state,” 
lie said, “ exists as a political society, and it exists as a district 
of individual citizens. The aristocratic and other interests, 
and the interests of the states, must be armed with some 
power of self-defence. In one branch of the general govern- 
ment the people ought to be represented ; in the other, the 
states/' f Gorham brought together arguments for union 
alike from the point of view of small and of large states ; 
and his last word was : “ A union of the states is necessary to 
their happiness, and a firm general government is necessary 
to their union. I will stay here as long as any state will re- 
main, in order to agree on some plan that can be recommended 
to the people/’ \ 

u I do not despair,” said Ellsworth ; “ I still trust that some 
good plan of government will be devised and adopted.” 

u If this point of representation is once well fixed,” said 
Madison, “ we shall come nearer to one another in sentiment.* 
The necessity will then be discovered of circumscribing more 
effectually the state governments, and enlarging the bounds of 
the general government. There is a gradation from the small- 
est corporation with the most limited powers to the largest 
empire with the most perfect sovereignty, jj The states never 
possessed the essential rights of sovereignty ; these were al- 
ways vested in congress. V oting as states in congress is no 
evidence of sovereignty. The state of Maryland voted by 
counties. Did this make the counties sovereign ( The states, 
at present, are only great corporations, having the power of 
making by-laws not contradictory to the general confedera- 
tion^ The proposed government will have powers far be- 
yond those exercised by the British parliament when the 
states were part of the British empire. 

“The mixed nature of the government ought to be kept 
in view ; but the exercise of an ecpial voice by unequal por- 
tions of the people is confessedly unjust, and would infuse 

* Compare Walter Scott in The Heart of Midlothian, vol. i., chap. xiv. 
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mortality into tlie constitution which we wish to last for- 
ever. A total separation of the states from each other or 
partial confederacies w T ould alike he truly deplorable ; and 
those who may be accessory to either can never be forgiven 
by their country, nor by themselves.” * 

a In all the states,” said Hamilton, “ the rights of individu- 
als with regard to suffrage are modified by qualifications of 
property. In like manner states may modify their right of 
suffrage, the larger exercising a larger, the smaller a smaller 

share of it. Will the people of Delaware be less free if each 

citizen has an equal vote with each citizen of Pennsylvania? 
The contest is for power, not for liberty. 

u No government can give us happiness at home which has 
not the strength to make us respectable abroad. This is the 
critical moment for forming such a government. As yet we 
retain the habits of union. We are weak, and sensible of our 
weakness. Our people are disposed to have a good govern- 
ment ; f but henceforward the motives will become feebler 

and the difficulties greater. It is a miracle that we are now 

here, exercising free deliberation ; it would be madness to 
trust to future miracles. $ We must therefore improve the 
opportunity, and render the present system as perfect as pos- 
sible. The good sense of tlie people, and, above all, the ne- 
cessity of their affairs, will induce them to adopt it.” # 

It was then decided, by the six national states to four, 
Maryland being divided, that the rule of suffrage in the first 
branch ought to bear proportion to the population of the 
several states. A reversal of this decision was never at- 


tempted. 

Ellsworth now put forth all his strength as he moved that 
in the second branch the vote should be taken by states : || “I 
confess that the effect of this motion is to make the general 
government partly federal and partly national. I am not sorry 
that the vote just passed has determined against this rule in 
the first branch ; I hope it will become a ground of com- 
promise with regard to the second. On this middle ground, 


* Gilpin, 990, 992 ; Elliot, 256, 257 ; Yates in Elliot, i., 462. 
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and on no other, can a compromise take place.* If the great 
states refuse this plan, we shall he forever separated. 

u In the hour of common danger we united as equals ; is 
it just to depart from this principle now, when the danger is 
over ? f The existing confederation is founded on the equality 
of the states in the article of suffrage, \ and is declared to he 
perpetual.* Is it meant to pay no regard to this qdighted 
faith ? J We then associated as free and independent states. 
To perpetuate that independence, I wish to establish a national 
legislature, executive, and judiciary ; for under these we shall 
preserve peace and harmony.” A 

Ahraliam Baldwin, a native of Connecticut, a graduate of 
Yale college, for four years one of its tutors, a recent emigrant 
to Georgia, from which state he was now a deputy, stepped 
forth to the relief of Ellsworth, saving : “The second branch 
ought to be the representation of property, Q and ought not to 
be elected as the first.” J 

“If a minority will have their own will, or separate the 
union,” said Wilson, on the thirtieth, “let it be done. I can- 
not consent that one fourth shall control the power of three 
fourths. The Connecticut proposal removes only a part of 
the objection. We all aim at giving the general government 
more energy. The state governments are necessary and valu- 
able. No liberty can be obtained without them. On this 
question of the manner of taking the vote in the second 
branch depend the essential rights of the general govern- 
ment and of the people.” $ 

Ellsworth replied : “ No salutary measure has been lost for 
want of a majority of the states to favor it. J If the larger 
states seek security, they have it fully in the first branch 
of the general government. But are the lesser states equally 
secure? We are razing the foundation of the building, 
when we need only repair the roof.** And let it be remem- 
bered that these remarks are not the result of partial or local 
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views. In importance, tlie state I represent holds a middle 
rank.” * ** 

“If there was real danger to the smaller states,” said Madi- 
son, u I would give them defensive weapons. But there is 
none. The great danger to our general government is, that 
the southern and northern interests of the continent are op- 
posed to each other, f not from their difference of size, but 
from climate, and principally from the effects of their having 
or not having slaves. \ Look to the votes in congress; most 
of them stand divided by the geography of the country, not by 
the size of the states. # Defensive power ought to be given, 
not between the large and small states, but between the north- 
ern and southern. Casting about in my mind for some expe- 
dient that will answer this purpose, it has occurred that the 
states should be represented in one branch according to the 
number of free inhabitants only ; and in the other according to 
the whole number, counting the slaves as free. The southern 
scale would have the advantage in one house, and the northern 
in another.” | By this willingness to recede from the strict 
claim to representation in proportion to population for the 
sake of protecting slavery, Madison stepped from firm ground. 
The argument of Ellsworth drawn from the faith plighted to 
the smaller states in the existing federal compact, he answered 
only by taunts: u The party claiming from others an adhe- 
rence to a common engagement ought at least to be itself guilt- 
less of its violation. Of all the states, Connecticut is perhaps 
least able to urge this plea.” A 

Fixing his eyes on Washington, Ellsworth rejoined: “To 
you I can with confidence appeal for the great exertions of my 
state during the war in supplying both men and money. () 
The muster rolls will show that she had more troops in the 
field than even the state of Virginia. J We strained every 
nerve to raise them ; and we spared neither money nor exer- 
tions to complete our quotas. This extraordinary exertion has 
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greatly impoverished us, and has accumulated our state debts; 
but we defy any gentleman to show that we ever refused a 
federal requisition. If she has proved delinquent through ina- 
bility only, it is not more than others have been without the 
same excuse. It is the ardent wish of the state to strengthen 
the federal government/’ * 

Davie of North Carolina, breaking the phalanx of national 
states, preferred the proposition of Ellsworth to the propor- 
tional representation, which would in time make the senate a 
multitudinous hody.f Connecticut had won the day. 

Startled by the appearance of defeat, Wilson hastily offered 
to the smallest states one senator, to the others one for every 
hundred thousand souls. This expedient Franklin brushed aside, 
saying: “ On a proportional representation the small states con- 
tend that their liberties will be in danger ; with an equality of 
votes, the large states say their money will be in danger. A join- 
er, when he wants to lit two hoards, takes a little from both.” J 
And he suggested for the several states a like number of dele- 
gates to the senate, with proportionate votes on financial sub- 
jects, equal votes on questions affecting the rights of the states. 

King inveighed against the “ phantom of state sovereign- 
ty:” “If the adherence to an equality of votes is unalterable, 
we are cut asunder already. My mind is prepared for every 
event, rather than to sit down under a government which 
must he as short-lived as it would be unjust/’ # 

Dayton replied : “ Assertion for proof and terror for argu- 
ment, however eloquently spoken, will have no effect. It 
should have been shown that the evils we have experienced 
proceeded from the equality of representation.” 

“The plan in its present shape,” said Madison, “makes 
the senate absolutely dependent on the states ; it is, therefore, 
only another edition of the old confederation, and can never 
answer. Still I would preserve the state rights as carefully as 
the trial by jury.” J 
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Bedford scoffed at Georgia, proud of lier future greatness ; 
at South Carolina, pulled up with wealth and negroes ; at the 
great states, ambitious, dictatorial, and unworthy of trust ; and 
defied them to dissolve the confederation, for ruin would then 
stare them in the face.* 


To a question from King, whether by entering into a na- 
tional government he would not equally participate in national 
security, Ellsworth answered : “I confess I should ; but a gen- 
eral government cannot know my wants, nor relieve my dis- 
tress. I depend for domestic happiness as much on my state 
government as a new-born infant depends upon its mother for 
nourishment. If this is not an answer, I have no other to 

* ^ J 

give* j 

On the second of July live states voted with Ellsworth for 
equal suffrage in the senate ; five of the six national states an- 
swered, No. All interest then centred upon Georgia, the sixth 
national state and the last to vote. Baldwin, fearing a disrup- 
tion of the convention, and convinced of the hopelessness of 
assembling another under better auspices, dissented from his 
colleague, and divided the vote of his state. So the motion 
was lost by a tie ; f but as all believed that New Hampshire 
and Bliode Island, had they been present, would have voted 
with Connecticut, the convention moved rapidly toward its 
inevitable decision. 

For a moment Charles Pinckney made delay by calling up 
his scheme for dividing the United States into northern, mid- 
dle, and southern groups, and apportioning the senators be- 
tween the three; 4 * a measure which, with modifications, he re- 


peatedly brought forward. 

Cotesworth Pinckney liked better the motion of Franklin, 
and proposed that a committee of one from each state, taking 
into consideration both branches of the legislature, should devise 
and report a compromise. || u Such a committee,” said Sher- 
man, “ is necessary to set us right.” A 

Gouvcmeur Morris, who, after a month’s absence, had just 
returned, spoke abruptly for a senate for life to be appointed 
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by the executive ; * but the committee was ordered by a great 
majority ; and the house showed its own inclination by select- 
ing Franklin, Gerry, Ellsworth, Yates, Paterson, even Bedford 
and Martin, Mason, Davie, Rutledge, and Baldwin. To give 
them time for their task, and to all the opportunity of cele- 
brating the anniversary of independence, the convention ad- 
journed for three days, f 
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CTIAPTER IV. 

TIIE ADJUSTMENT OF REPRESENTATION. 

From tiie Third to tiie Twenty -Third of July" 17S7. 

On the morning of the third of July the grand committee 
accepted as a basis for a compromise * the proposal of Frank- 
lin,! that in the first branch of the first congress there should 
he one member for every forty thousand inhabitants, counting 
all the free and three fifths of the rest ; that in the second 
branch each state should have an equal vote ; and that, in re- 
turn for this concession to the small states, the first branch 
should be invested with the sole power of originating taxes and 
appropriations. The settlement of the rule of representation 
for new states was considered, but was left to the convention. 

“ The committee have exceeded their powers,” \ cried Wil- 
son, when Gerry, on the fifth, delivered the report to the con- 
vention. Madison encouraged the large states to oppose it 
steadfastly. Butler denounced the plan as unjust. # Gouver- 
neur Morris, delighting to startle by his cynicism, condemned 
alike its form and substance, || adding : u State attachments 
and state importance have been the bane of the country. We 
cannot annihilate the serpents, but we may perhaps take out 
their teeth. A Suppose the larger states agree, the smaller 
states must come in. Jersey would follow the opinions of New 
Y ork and Pennsylvania. If persuasion does not unite the small 
states with the others, the sword will. The strongest party 
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will make the weaker traitors, and hang them. The larger 
states are the most powerful ; they must decide.” * Ellsworth 
enforced the necessity of compromise, and saw none more con- 
venient or reasonable than that proposed by the committee, f 
“ We are neither the same nation, nor different nations,” 
said Gerry ; “ we therefore ought not to pursue the one or the 
other of these ideas too closely. Without a compromise a se- 
cession will take place, and the result no man can foresee.” 
“ There must be some accommodation on this point,” said 
Mason, “or we shall make little further progress in the work. 
It cannot be more inconvenient to any gentleman to remain 
absent from his private affairs than it is for me ; but I will bury 
my bones in this city rather than expose mv country to the 
consequences of a dissolution of the convention without any- 
thing being done.” J 

A throng of questions on representation thrust themselves 
into the foreground. Gouverneur Morris objected to the rule 
of numbers alone in the distribution of representatives. “Aot 
liberty,” said he ; “ property is the main object of society. 
The savage state is more favorable to liberty than the civilized, 
and was only renounced for the sake of property. A range of 
new states will soon be formed in the West. The rule of rep- 
resentation ought to be so fixed as to secure to the Atlantic 


states a prevalence in the national councils.” Rutledge re- 
peated : “ Property is certainly the principal object of society. 
If numbers should be the rule of representation, the Atlantic 
states will soon be subjected to the western.” “ If new states,” 
said Mason and Randolph, “make a part of the union, they 
ought to be subject to no unfavorable discriminations.” # 

On the morning of the sixth, Gouverneur Morris moved to 
refer the ratio of representation in the popular branch to a 
committee of five. |[ Wilson, who still strove to defeat the 
compromise between the federal and the national states, sec- 
onded the motion. In the distribution of representatives, 
Gorham thought the number of inhabitants the true guide. 
“ Property,” said King, “is the primary object of society, and, 
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in fixing a ratio, ought not to he excluded from the estimate.” * 
“Property,” said Butler, “is the only just measure of repre- 
sentation.”')' To Charles Pinckney the number of inhabitants 
appeared the true and only practicable rule4 and he acquiesced 
in counting but three fifths of the slaves. The motion of Morris 
was carried by New England, Pennsylvania, and the four south- 
ernmost slaveholding states. Gouvemeur Morris, Gorham, 
Randolph, Rutledge, and King, were chosen the committee. 

On the seventh the clause allowing each state an equal 
vote in the senate was retained as part of the report by six 
states against three, New York being present and voting with 
the majority, Massachusetts and Georgia being divided. 

The number and distribution of the members of the first 


branch of the legislature in the first congress, the rule for 
every future congress, the balance of legislative power between 
the South and the North; between the carrying states which 
asked for a retaliatory navigation act and the planting states 
which desired free freight and free trade ; between the origi- 
nal states and new ones ; the apportionment of representation 
according to numbers or wealth, or a combination of the two ; 
the counting of all, or three fifths, or none, of the slaves ; the 
equal suffrage in the senate — became the subjects of motions 
and counter-motions, postponements and recalls. To unravel 
the tangled skein it is necessary to trace each subject for itself 
to its preliminary settlement. 

On the ninth Gouvemeur Morris presented the report of 
the committee of five. It changed the distribution of repre- 
sentation in the first congress to the advantage of the South ; 
for the future, no one opposing except Randolph, it author- 
ized, but purposely refrained from enjoining, the legislature, 
from time to time, to regulate the number of representatives 
of each state by its wealth and the number of its inhabitants. # 

“The report,” said Sherman, “corresponds neither with 
any rule of numbers, nor any requisition by congress ; ” || and 
on his motion its first paragraph was referred to a committee 
of one member from each state. A Gouvemeur Morris sec- 
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onded and Randolph approved the motion.* Paterson could 
regard negro slaves in no light but as property ; to grant their 
masters an increase of representation for them lie condemned 
as an indirect encouragement of the slave trade. f Madison 
revived his suggestion of a representation of free inhabitants 
in the popular branch ; of the whole number, including slaves, 
in the senate; which, as the special guardian of property, 
would rightly be the protector of property in slaves. £ “ The 

southern states are the richest,” said King, who yet should 
have known that they were not so, or perhaps was thinking 
only of the exports of the country } “they will not league 
themselves with the northern unless some respect is paid to 
their superior wealth. The North must not expect to receive 
from the connection preferential distinctions in commerce 
without allowing some advantage in return.” ^ 

The committee of one from each state on the very next 
morning, the tenth of July, produced their well-considered re- 
port. The committee of five had fixed the number of repre- 
sentatives at fifty-six; or thirty from the North, twenty-six 
from the South ; and Maryland and Virginia had each given 
up one member to South Carolina, raising her number to five. || 
In the confederacy each state might send to congress as 
many as seven delegates, so that the wiiole number in congress 
might be ninety-one. This number was adopted for the new 
constitution : as there were to be two branches of the legisla- 
ture, tw r o members for each state were assigned to the branch 
representing the states, the remaining sixty -five v'ere assigned 
to the popular branch. Thirty-five w r ere parcelled out to the 
North, to the South thirty. Of the new' members for the 
South, two were allotted to Maryland, one to Virginia, and 
one to Georgia. In this w r ay Connecticut, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina, having each five votes in the popular 
branch, retained in the house exactly one thirteenth of all the 
votes in that body, and so wmuld hold in each branch exactly 
the same relative power as in the confederacy. The first cen- 
sus established the justice of this relative distribution between 
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tlie North and the South ; though, within the South, Georgia 
and South Carolina had each at least one more than its share. 

The final division was approved by all except South Caro- 
lina and Georgia ; and these two favored states now opened a 
resolute but not stormy debate to gain still more legislative 
strength. To this end Rutledge moved to reduce the absent 
state of New Hampshire from three to two members, pleading 
its deficiency in population and its poverty.* 

King, after demonstrating the rights of New Hampshire, 
proceeded : “ The difference of interests lies not between the 
great and small states, but between the southern and eastern. 
For this reason I have been ready to yield something in the 
proportion of representatives for the security of the southern. 
I am not averse to yielding more, but do not see how it can be 
done. They are brought as near an equality as is possible ; no 
principle will justify giving them a majority.'’ f Cotesworth 
Pinckney replied: “If the southern states are to be in such a 
minority, and the regulation of trade is to be given to the gen- 
eral government, they will be nothing more than overseers for 
the northern states. I do not expect the southern states to be 
raised to a majority of the representatives; but I wish them 
to have something like an equality/’ Randolph, speaking the 
opinions of Richard Henry Lee and of Alason as well as his 
own, announced that he had it in contemplation to require 
more than a bare majority of votes for laws regulating trade. 

For reducing New Hampshire none voted but South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. J There followed successive motions to give 
one additional vote to each of the three southernmost states. 


They were all lo>t ; Georgia alone obtaining the voice of A r ir- 


ginia. 

On that day Robert Yates and John Lansing of New 
York were on the floor for the last time. The governor of 
their state had unreservedly declared that no good was to be 
expected from the deliberations at Philadelphia ; that the con- 
federation on more full experiment might be found to answer 
all the purposes of the union.* The state which had borne 
itself with unselfish magnanimity through the war of the revo- 
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lution had fallen under the sway of factious selfishness. Yield- 
ing to this influence, Yates and Lansing, renouncing the path 
to glory and the voice of duty, deserted their post, leaving to 
the South the power to mould the commercial policy of the 
union at its will. Hamilton, being left alone, had no vote, and 
from this day to the end was absent more than half the time, 
taking very little part in tlie formation of the constitution. 

In the convention, from its organization to its dissolution, 
there was always a majority of at least one on the side of the 
southern states. After the defection of New York the propor- 
tion remained six to four till New Hampshire arrived. 

Slavery in the United States was a transient form, not an 
original element of their colonization, nor its necessary out- 
growth. In the division between northern and southern states 
the criterion was, whether a state retained the power and the 
will by its own inward energy to extricate itself from slavery. 
Seven had abolished, or were preparing to abolish it. Madison * 
and others counted the southern states as no more than five; 
but Delaware, like all south of it, gave signs of being not equal 
to the high endeavor of setting all its bondmen free ; and its 
votes in the convention prove that it was rightly classed by 
Dayton f with the South. The boundary between the two 
sections was Mason and Dixon’s line. Pennsylvania, purely 
popular, without family aristocracies or the ascendency of any 
one form of religion, first in agriculture and commerce, and 
not surpassed in ship-building, stood midway between six 
northern states and six southern ones, the stronghold of an undi- 
vided, inseparable federal republic. 

The abolition of slavery in the North, which was aided by 
the long British occupation of Boston, Rhode Island, and New 
York, had not been accomplished without a quickening of con- 
science on the wrongfulness of hereditary bondage and its incon- 
sistency vrith the first principles of American polity. By the 
act of Pennsylvania of 1780 for the gradual abolition of 
slavery, persons merely sojourning in the state were permitted 
to retain their slaves for a term of six months ; delegates in 
congress from other states, foreign ministers and consuls, as 
long as they continued in their public characters. The right of 
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tlie masters of abseon ding slaves to take them away remained as 
before. But the recovery of a slave through the interposition 
of the courts was resisted with zeal by self-appointed agents ; * 
and the southern master sometimes had no relief but to seize the 
runaway and bring him back to bondage by force. 

Abolition and manumission societies were formed in various 
parts of the North. Of one of these Hamilton was the secre- 
tary, with Jay, Duane, and Ilobert R. Livingston for associates. 
Just at this time Franklin was elected president of the society 
in Pennsylvania. The newspapers of all parties at the North 
teemed with essays against slavery. The opposition to it pre- 
vailed in nearly all religious and political sects, but flamed the 
brightest among those of extreme democratic tendencies. 

In 1786 deputies from the yearly meeting of the Quakers 
were admitted to the floor f of congress, and delivered their 
address, entreating that bodv to use its influence for the gen- 
eral abolition of the slave-trade, and in several later years the 
meeting renewed the petition. $ The Presbyterian synod 
which met at Philadelphia in the same week as the federal con- 
vention resolved u to procure eventually the final abolition of 
slavery in America.” # The Pennsylvania Abolition Society 
adopted a memorial to the convention to suppress the slave- 
trade, | though, from motives of prudence, it was not pre- 
sented. 

This conspicuous action at the North on the slave-trade and 
slavery might have baffled every hope of a consolidated union 
but for the wide distinction between those states that were least 
remote from the West Indies and those that lav nearer the 
North ; between the states which planted indigo and nee and 
those which cultivated bv slave labor maize and wheat and 
tobacco; between Georgia and South Carolina which had ever 
been well affected to the slave-trade, and the great slave-hold- 
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ing state to tlie north of them which had wrestled with England 
for its abolition. 

In the three northernmost of the southern states slavery 
maintained itself, not as an element of prosperity, but as a bale* 
ful inheritance. The best of the statesmen of V irginia, without 
regard to other questions which divided them, desired its aboli- 
tion — alike Washington, Richard Henry Lee, Jefferson, Ran- 
dolph, Madison, and Grayson. George Mason had written to 
the legislature of Virginia against it with the most terrible in- 
vectives and gloomiest forebodings. 

This comparative serenity of judgment in Virginia was 
shared, though not completely, by North Carolina, of whose 
population three parts out of four were free, and whose upland 
country attracted emigrants by its fertility, salubrity, and beauty. 

The difference between the two classes of slave states was 
understood by themselves, and was a guarantee that questions 
on slavery would neither inflame nor unite them. Virginia 
and North Carolina held the balance of power, and knew how 
to steer clear of a fatal eollison. 

The preliminary distribution of representatives having been 
agreed upon, Gouverneur Morris on the ninth desired to leave 
the control of future changes to the national legislature.* 
Perceiving peril in confiding so vast a discretion to those who 
might be tempted to keep to themselves an undue share of 
legislative power, Randolph, following the precedent of 1 781, on 
the tenth insisted on an absolute constitutional requirement of 
a census of population and an estimate of wealth, to be taken 
within one year after the first meeting of the legislature, and 
ever thereafter periodically ; and that the representation should 
be arranged accordingly.! 

Gouverneur Morris, supported by King and others, resisted 
this “ fettering of the legislature,” by which a preponderance 
might be thrown into the western scale. In various debates it 
was urged by Morris and King and others that the western 
people would in time outnumber those of the Atlantic states, 
while they would be less wealthy, less cultivated, less favorable 
to foreign commerce, and less willing to bide the right moment 
for acquiring the free navigation of the lower Mississippi; 
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that the busy haunts of men are the proper school for states- 
men; that the members from the back country are always 
most averse to the best measures ; that, if the western people 
should get the power into their hands, they would rain the 
Atlantic interests ; and therefore that, in every future legisla- 
ture, the original states should keep the majority in their own 
hands.* 

To this Mason replied : “ A revision from time to time, 
according to some permanent and precise standard, is essential 
to fair representation. According to the present population of 
America, the northern part of it has a right to preponderate ; 
and I cannot deny it. But, unless there shall be inserted in 
the constitution some principle which will do justice to the 
southern states hereafter, when they shall have three fourths 
of the people of America within their limits, I can neither 
vote for the system here nor support it in my state. The 
western states as they arise must be treated as equals, or they 
will speedily revolt. The number of inhabitants is a suffi- 
ciently precise standard of wealth. 1 ’ f 

“ Congress,” said Randolph, “ have pledged the public 
faith to the new states that they shall be admitted on equal 
terms. They never will, they never ought to accede on any 
other.” \ Madison demonstrated that no distinctions unfavor- 
able to the western states were admissible, either in jioint of 
justice or policv. # 

By a vote of seven to three the first legislature under the 
new constitution was required to provide for a census ; || a 
periodical census ever after was then accepted without a divi- 
sion. Its period, first fixed at fifteen years, after repeated de- 
bates, was reduced to ten. A 

Yet an ineradicable dread of the coming power of the 
South-west lurked in New England, especially in Massachu- 
setts. On the fourteenth, only three days after the subject 
appeared to have been definitively disposed of, Gerry and King 
moved that the representatives of new states should never col- 
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lectively exceed in number the representatives from such of 
the old thirteen states as should accede to the new confedera- 
tion.* The motion came from New England ; and from New 
England came the reply. “ We are providing for our posteri- 
ty,” said Sherman, who had taken the principal part in secur- 
ing to Connecticut a magnificent reserve of lands in northern 
Ohio. “ Our children and our grandchildren will be as likely 
to be citizens of new western states as of the old states.” f His 
words were lost upon his own colleagues. The motion was 
defeated by the narrowest majority, Massachusetts being sus- 
tained by Connecticut, Delaware, and Maryland, against New 
Jersey and the four southernmost states, Pennsylvania being 
divided. % The vote of Maryland and Delaware was but the 
dying expression of old regrets about the proprietary ship of 
western lands, from which they had been excluded ; that of 
Massachusetts sprung from a jealousy which grew stronger 
with the ever-increasing political power of the South-west. 
But in spite of renewed murmurs the decision was never re- 
versed. 

The final concession on the representation for slaves pro- 
ceeded from North Carolina. On the eleventh of July, Wil- 
liamson accepted for the permanent basis the free inhabit- 
ants and three fifths of all others. # Randolph agreed to the 
amendment. On the instant Butler and Cotesworth Pinckney 
demanded that the blacks should be counted equally with the 
whites. || 

New York, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island not being 
on the floor, the southern states were left with ample power 
to settle the question as they pleased. “ The motion,” said 
Mason, “ is favorable to Virginia, but I think it unjust. As 
slaves are useful to the community at large, they ought not to 
be excluded from the estimate for representation ; I cannot, 
however, vote for them as equals to freemen.” A On the ques- 
tion, Delaware alone joined South Carolina and Georgia. 

Rutledge next insisted on proportioning representation pe- 
riodically according to wealth as well as population. This was 
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condemned by Mason as indefinite and impracticable, leaving 
to the legislature a pretext for doing nothing.* Madison saw 
no substantial objection to fixing numbers for tlie perpetual 
standard of representation.! In like manner Sherman, John- 
son, Wilson, and Gorham looked upon population as the best 
measure of wealth ; and accepted the propriety of establishing 
numbers as the rule. 

King refused to be reconciled to any concession of repre- 
sentation for slaves. X Gouvemeur Morris, always a hater of 
slavery, closed the debate by saying : “ 1 am reduced to the di- 
lemma of doing injustice to the southern states, or to human 
nature, and I must do it to the former ; I can never agree to 
give such encouragement to the slave-trade as would be given 
by allowing them a representation for their negroes.” # 

On the division, those who insisted on enumerating all the 
slaves and those who refused to enumerate anv of them, as 
elements of representation, partially coalesced ; and Connecti- 
cut, Virginia, and N ortli Carolina, though aided by Georgia, 
were outvoted by Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and South Carolina. |j 

The aspect of affairs at the adjournment was not so danger- 
ous as it seemed. Virginia with a united delegation had her 
hand on the helm, while North Carolina kept watch at her 
side. 

But Gouvemeur Morris brooded over the deep gulf by 
which the convention seemed to him rent in twain ; and 
rashly undertook to build a bridge over the chasm. To that 
end he proposed the next morning that taxation should be in 
proportion to representation^ His motion was general, ex- 
tending to every branch of revenue. 

The convention was taken by surprise. South Carolina 
scorned to be driven from her object by the menace of increased 
contributions to the general treasury ; and again demanded a 
full representation for all blacks. § Mason pointed out that 
the proposal of Gouvemeur Morris would so embarrass the legis- 
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lature in raising a revenue that they would be driven hack to 
requisitions on the states. Appalled at discovering that his 
motion was a death-blow to the new constitution, Morris lim- 
ited it to direct taxation, saying : “ It would be inapplicable to 
indirect taxes on exports and imports and consumption.” * 
Coteswortk Pinckney took fire at the idea of taxing exports. 
Wilson came to the partial rescue of Morris ; and the conven- 
tion, without a dissentient, agreed that “ direct taxation ought 
to be in proportion to representation.” f In this short interlude, 
by the temerity of one man, the United States were precluded 
from deriving an equitable revenue from real property. Mor- 
ris soon saw what evil he had wrought, but he vainly strove to 
retrieve it. 

The moderating states of the South grew restless. “Korth 
Carolina,” said Davie, “ will never confederate on terms that 
do not rate their blacks at least as three fifths.” \ Johnson, 
holding the negro slave to be a man, and nothing less than a 
man, could not forego the conclusion “ that blacks equally with 
the whites ought to fall within the computation,” and his votes 
conformed to his scruples. Contrary to the wishes of Gouver- 
neur Morris and King, Randolph insisted that the representa- 
tion allowed for slaves should be imbodied in the constitution, 
saying: “I lament that such a species of property exists ; but, 
as it does exist, the holders of it will require this security.” # 
Ellsworth seconded Randolph, whose motion was tempered in 
its form by Wilson, so as to avoid the direct mention of slavery 
or slave. “ The southern states,” said King, “ threaten to sepa- 
rate now in case injury shall be done them. There will be no 
point of time at which they will not be able to say, ‘ Do us 
justice or we will separate.’ ” The final motion to make blacks 
equal with whites in fixing the ratio of representation received 
no support but from South Carolina and Georgia ; || and the com- 
promise, proportioning representation to direct taxation, and 
both to the number of the free and three fifths of others, was 
established by the southern states, even Georgia approving, and 
South Carolina relenting so far as to divide its vote. A 
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Randolph, on the thirteenth, seized the opportunity to pro- 
pose numbers as the sole rule of representation. Gouverneur 
Morris “ stated the result of his deep meditation ” : “ The south- 
ern gentlemen will not be satisfied unless they see the way open 
to their gaining a majority in the public councils. The conse- 
quence of such a transfer of power from the maritime to the 
interior and landed interest will, I foresee, be an oppression to 
commerce. In this struggle between the two ends of the 
union, the middle states ought to join their eastern brethren. 
If the southern states get the power into their hands and be 
joined as they will be with the interior country, everything is 
to be apprehended.” 

By the interior, Morris had specially in his mind the rising 
states of Kentucky and Tennessee. Butler replied : “ The 
southern states want security that their negroes may not be 
taken from them, which some gentlemen within or without 
doors have a very good mind to do. North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia will have relatively many more people 
than they now have. The people and strength of America are 
evidently bearing to the South and South-west.” * 

“ The majority,” said Wilson, “ wherever found, ought to 
govern. The interior country, should it acquire this majority, 
will avail itself of its right whether we will or no. If num- 
bers be not a proper rule, why is not some better rule pointed 
out? Congress have never been able to discover a better. No 
state has suggested any other. Property is not the sole nor the 
primary end of government and society ; the improvement of 
the human mind is the most noble object. With respect to 
this and other personal rights, numbers are surely the natural 
and precise measure of representation, and could not vary much 
from the precise measure of property.” f 

The apportionment of representation according to numbers 
was adopted without a negative, Delaware alone being divided . \ 
The American declaration of independence proclaimed all men 
free and equal ; the federal convention founded representation 
on numbers alone. 

The equality of votes of the states in the senate being re- 
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ported to tlie convention on tlie fourteenth, was resisted by 
"Wilson, King, and Madison to the last as contrary to justice. 
On the other hand, Sherman held that the state governments 
could not be preserved unless they should have a negative in 
the general government. 

Caleb Strong, a statesman of consummate prudence, from 
the valley of the Connecticut, a graduate of Harvard, and a tit 
representative of the country people of Massachusetts, lucidly 
reviewed the case, and, from the desire to prevent the dissolu- 
tion of the union, found himself compelled to vote for the com- 
promise. Madison replied in an elaborate speech, which closed 
with these words : “ The perpetuity which an equality of votes 
in the second branch will give to the preponderance of the 
northern against the southern scale is a serious consideration. 
It seems now well understood that the real difference of inter- 
ests lies, not between the large and small, hut between the 
northern and southern states. The institution of slavery and 
its consequences form the line of discrimination. Should a 
proportional representation take place, the northern will still 
outnumber the other ; but every day will tend toward an equi- 
librium.” * 

The great poet of the Hellenic race relates how the most 
famed of its warriors was lured by one of the heavenly powers 
from the battle-field to chase a phantom. Had the South 
joined with the smaller states to establish the suffrage by states 
in both branches of the general legislature, it would, in less 
than ten years, f have arrived at an equality, alike in the house 
and in the senate. But it believed that swarms of emigrants 
were about to throng every path to the South-west, bearing 
with them affluence and power. It did not yet know the 
dynamic energy of freedom in producing wealth, and attract- 
ing and employing and retaining population. The equality of 
the vote in the senate, which Virginia and South Carolina 
vehemently resisted, was to gain and preserve for the slave- 
holding states a balance in one branch of the legislature ; in 
the other, where representation was apportioned to population, 
the superiority of the free commonwealths would increase from 
decade to decade till slavery in the United States should be no 
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more. Shrinking from the final vote on the question, the 
house adjourned. 

On Monday, the sixteenth, as soon as the convention assem- 
bled, the question was taken on the amended report which 
included an equality of votes in the senate.* The six south- 
ern states were present, and only four of the northern. F our 
of the six states which demanded a proportioned representa- 
tion stubbornly refused to yield. It was of decisive influence 
on the history of the country that Strong and Gerry, balanc- 
ing the inflexible King and Gorham, pledged Massachusetts 
at least to neutrality. On the other side, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland spurned the thought of sur- 
render. The decision was given by North Carolina, which 
broke from her great associates and gave a majority of one to 
the smaller states. More than ten years before, Jefferson had 
most earnestly proposed this compromise, seeking to proselyte 
John Adams, to whom he wrote: “The good whigs will so 
far cede their opinions for the sake of union.” f lie heard 
with great joy that his prophecy had come to pass. \ 

The large states accepted the decision as final. When, on 
the seventeenth, Gouvemeur Morris proposed a reconsidera- 
tion of the resolution of the former day, no one would second 
his motion. 

On the twenty-third the number of senators for each state 
was fixed at two, and each of these, as had been proposed by 
Gerry and supported by Sherman, was personally to have one 
vote. # 

From the day when every doubt of the right of the smaller 
states to an equal vote in the senate was quieted, they — so I 
received it from the lips of Madison, and so it appears from the 
records — exceeded all others in zeal for granting powers to the 
general government. Ellsworth became one of its strongest 
pillars. Paterson of New Jersey was for the rest of his life 
a federalist of federalists. 

* Gilpin, 1107-1109 ; Elliot, 316, 317. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TIIE OUTLINE OF THE CONSTITUTION COMPLETED AND REFERRED. 

From the 17th to the 27th of July 1787. 

The distribution of powers between tlie general govern- 
ment and the states was the most delicate and most difficult task 
before the convention. Startled by the vagueness of language 
in the Virginia resolve, Sherman on the seventeenth of July 
proposed the grant of powers “to make laws in all cases which 
may concern the common interests of the union, but not to in- 
terfere with the government of the individual states in any 
matters of internal police which respect the government of 
such states only, and wherein the general welfare of the United 
States is not concerned.” * "Wilson seconded the amendment, 
as better expressing the general principle. But, on scanning 
its probable interpretation by the separate states, the objection 
prevailed that it would be construed to withhold from the gen- 
eral government the authority to levy direct taxes and the 
authority to suppress the paper money of the states. 

Bedford moved to empower the national legislature “ to 
legislate for the general interests of the union, for cases to 
which the states are severally incompetent, or in 'which the 
harmony of the United States might be interrupted by the 
exercise of individual legislation.” f This Gouverneur Morris 
gladly seconded ; and, though Randolph resisted, the current 
ran with such increasing vehemence for union that the amend- 
ment was adopted at first by six states, and then by every state 
but South Carolina and Georgia. 

As to giving power to the national legislature “ to negative 
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laws passed by tlie several states,” Gouvemeur Morris, opposing 
it as terrible to the states,* looked where Jefferson invited 
Madison to look — to the judiciary department to set aside a 
law that ought to be negatived.f Sherman insisted that state 
laws, contravening the authority of the union, \ were invalid 
and inoperative from the beginning. Madison put forth all 
his strength to show that a power of negativing the improper 
laws of the states is the most mild and certain means of pre- 
serving the harmony of the system. He was supported by 
Massachusetts, Virginia, and North Carolina.* 

From the New Jersey plan it was taken, without one dis- 
sentient, that the laws and treaties of the United States should 
be the supreme law of the states, and bind their judiciaries, 
anything in their laws to the contrary notwithstanding. || That 
all power not granted to the general government remained 
with the states was the opinion of every member of the con- 
vention ; but they held it a work of supererogation to place in 
the constitution an express recognition of the reservation. 
Thus in one half of a morning the convention began and ended 
its distribution of power between the states and the union. 
The further development of the central government brought 
to it a wider scope of action and new ascendency over the 
states. 

The construction of the executive department was fraught 
with bewildering difficulties, of which a new set rose up as 
fast as the old ones were overcome. The convention, though 
it devoted many days in J uly to the subject, did but acquiesce 
for the moment in the Virginia resolve, with which its delib- 
erations had yet made it thoroughly discontented. 

Mason and the Pinckneys would have required a qualifi- 
cation of landed property for the executive, judiciary, and 
members of the national legislature^ Gerry approved secur- 
ing property by property provisions. “If qualifications are 
proper,” said Gouvemeur Morris, “ I should prefer them in 
the electors rather than the elected ; ” () and Madison agreed 
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with him. “ I,” said Dickinson, “ doubt tlie policy of inter- 
weaving into a republican constitution a veneration for wealth. 
A veneration for poverty and virtue is the object of republican 
encouragement. JSTo man of merit should be subjected to dis- 
abilities in a republic where merit is understood to form the 
great title to public trust, honors, and rewards.’’ * The sub' 
ject came repeatedly before the convention ; but it never 
consented to require a property qualification for any office in 
the general government. In this w T ay no obstruction to uni- 
versal suffrage was allowed to conquer a foothold in the con- 
stitution, but its builders left the enlargement of suffrage to 
time and future lawgivers. They disturbed no more than was 
needed for the success of their work. They were not rest- 
less in zeal for one abstract rule of theoretical equality to be 
introduced instantly and everywhere. They were like the 
mariner in mid-ocean, on the rolling and tossing deck of a 
ship, who learns how to keep his true course by watching 
the horizon as well as the sun. In leading a people across 
the river that divided their old condition from the new, 
the makers of the new form of government anchored the 
supporting boats of their bridge up stream. The qualifica- 
tions of the electors it left to be decided by the states, each 
for itself. 

All agreed “that a supreme tribunal should be estab- 
lished,” f and that the national legislature should be empow- 
ered to create inferior tribunals. X By the report of the com- 
mittee, on the eighteenth, the judges were to be appointed by 
the senate. Gorham, supported by Gouvemeur Morris, pro- 
posed their appointment “ by the executive with the consent 
of the second branch ” ; a mode, he said, which had been 
ratified by the experience of a hundred and forty years in 
Massachusetts. 4 * The proposal was gradually gaining favor; 
but for the moment failed by an equal division. 

The trial of impeachments of national officers was taken 
from the supreme court ; and then, in the words of Madison, 
its jurisdiction was unanimously made to “ extend to all cases 
arising under the national laws, or involving the national peace 
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and harmony.” * Controversies which began and ended in the 
several states were not to be removed from the courts of the 
states. 

The convention had still to decide how the new consti- 
tution should be ratified. “ By the legislatures of the states,” 
proposed Ellsworth, on the twenty-third, and he was seconded 
by Paterson. “ The legislatures of the states have no power to 
ratify it,” said Mason. “ And, if they had, it would be wrong 
to refer the plan to them, because succeeding legislatures, hav- 
ing equal authority, could undo the acts of their predecessors, 
and the national government would stand in each state on the 
tottering foundation of an act of assembly. Whither, then, 
must we resort? To the people, with whom all power re- 
mains that has not been given up in the constitutions derived 
from them.” 

“ One idea,” said Randolph, “has pervaded all our pro- 
ceedings, that opposition, as well from the states as from in- 
dividuals, will be made to the system to be proposed. Will 
it not, then, be highly imprudent to furnish any unnecessary 
pretext by the mode of ratifying it? The consideration of this 
subject should be transferred from the legislatures, where local 
demagogues have their full influence, to a field in which their 
efforts can be less mischievous. Moreover, some of the states 
are averse to any change in their constitution, and will not 
take the requisite steps unless expressly called upon to refer 
the question to the people.” f 

“The confederation,” said Gerry, “is paramount to the 
state constitutions ; and its last article authorizes alterations 
only by the unanimous concurrence of the states.” “Are all 
the states,” replied his colleague Gorham, “ to suffer them- 
selves to be ruined, if Rhode Island, if New York, should 
persist in opposition to general measures? Provision ought 
to be made for giving effect to the system, without waiting 
for the unanimous concurrence of the states.” X 

“ A new set of ideas,” said Ellsworth, “ seems to have crept 
in since the articles of confederation were established. Con- 
ventions of the people, with power derived expressly from 
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the people, were not then thought of.” * “ A reference to 

the authority of the people expressly delegated to conven- 
tions,” insisted King, “ is most likely to draw forth the best 
men in the states to decide on the new constitution, and to 
obviate disputes and doubts concerning its legitimacy.” f 

Madison spoke with intense earnestness. “ The difference 
between a system founded on the legislatures only and one 
founded on the people is the difference between a treaty and 
a constitution. A law violating a treaty ratified by a pre- 
existing law might be respected by the judges ; a law vio- 
lating a constitution established by the people themselves would 
be considered by the judges as null and void. A breach of any 
one article of a treaty by any one of the parties frees the other 
parties from their engagements ; a union of the people, under 
one constitution, by its nature excludes such an interpreta- 
tion.” x 

After a full debate, the convention, by nine states against 
Delaware, referred the ratification of the new constitution to 
an assembly in each state to be chosen specially for that pur- 
pose by the people.* 

In the following three days the resolutions of the federal 
convention for the establishment of a national government, 
consisting of twenty-three in number, were finished and re- 
ferred to a committee of detail, five in number, who were or- 
dered to prepare and report them in the form of a constitution. 
With them were referred the propositions of Charles Pinckney 
and the plan of New Jersey. 

The federal convention selected for its committee of detail 
three members from the North and two from the South — Gor- 
ham, Ellsworth, Wilson, Randolph, and John Rutledge, of 
whom the last was the chairman. By ancestry Scotch-Irish, 
in early youth carefully but privately educated, afterward a 
student of law in the Temple at London, Rutledge became the 
foremost statesman of his time south of Virginia. At the age 
of twenty-six he began his national career in the stamp-act con- 
gress of 17G5, and from that time was employed by his state 
wherever the aspect of affairs was the gravest. Patrick Henry 
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pronounced liim the most eloquent man in the congress of 
1774; his sincerity gave force to his words. In the darkest 
hours he was intrepid, hopeful, inventive of resources, and reso- 
lute, so that timidity and wavering disappeared before him. To 
the day when disease impaired his powers lie was, in war and 
in peace, the pride of Soutli Carolina. That state could not 
have selected an abler representative of its policy on the pay- 
ment of the members of the national legislature from the 
treasuries of the states, on the slave-trade, the taxation of ex- 
ports, and the requisition of more than a bare majority of the 
legislature to counteract European restrictions on navigation. 

Of his associates, Gorham was a merchant of Boston, who 
from his own experience understood the commercial relations 
of his country, and knew where the restrictive laws of Eng- 
land, of France, and of Spain injured American trade and slop- 
ping. Ellsworth, who had just established harmony between 
the small and the larger states by a wise and happy compromise, 
now found himself the umpire between the extreme South and 
the North. 

Cotesworth Pinckney called to mind that if the committee 
should fail to insert some security to the southern states against 
an emancipation of slaves, and against taxes on exports, he 
should be bound by duty to his state to vote against their re- 
port.* After this the convention, on the twenty-sixth of July, 
unanimously adjourned till Monday, the sixth of August, that 
the committee of detail might have time to prepare and report 
the consti tuti on. f 

The committee in joint consultation gave their unremitting 
attention to every question that came before them. ^ Their 
best guides were the constitutions of the several states, which 
furnished most striking expressions, and regulations approved 
by long experience. There is neither record nor personal nar- 
rative of their proceedings, though they were invested with the 
largest constructive powers; but the conduct of its several 
members may be determined by light reflected from their own 
words and actions before and after. Meanwhile the interest and 
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anxiety of the country were on the increase. In May Grayson 
had written to Monroe: “ The weight of General Washington 
is very great in America, but I hardly think it is sufficient to 
induce the people to pay money or part with power.” * “ If 
what the convention recommend should be rejected,” so wrote 
Monroe to Jefferson the day after the adjournment, “they will 
complete our ruin. But I trust that the presence of General 
Washington will overawe and keep under the demon of party, 
aud that the signature of his name to the result of their de- 
liberations will secure its passage through the union.” 

# Grayson to Monroe, 29 May 1787. 
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CHAPTER, VI. 

THE COLONIAL SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 

From January 17SG to July 1787. 

Before the federal convention had referred its resolutions 
to a committee of detail, an interlude in congress was shaping 
the character and destiny of the United States of America. 
Sublime and humane and eventful in the history of mankind 

t/ 

as was the result, it will take not many words to tell how it 
was brought about. For a time wisdom and peace and justice 
dwelt among men, and the great ordinance, which could alone 
give continuance to the union, came in serenity and stillness. 
Every man that had a share in it seemed to be led by an invisi- 
ble hand to do just what was wanted of him ; all that was wrong- 
fully undertaken fell to the ground to wither by the wayside ; 
whatever was needed for the happy completion of the mighty 
work arrived opportunely, and just at the right moment moved 
into its place. 

By the order of congress a treaty was to be held, in Janu- 
ary 178G, with the Shawnees, at the mouth of the Great 
Miami. Monroe, who had been present as a spectator at the 
meeting of the United States commissioners with the represen- 
tatives of the Six Nations at Fort Stanwix, in 1781, desired to 
attend this meeting with a remoter tribe. lie reached Fort 
Pitt, and with some of the American party began the descent 
of the Ohio ; but, from the low state of the water, he aban- 
doned the expedition at Limestone, and made his way to 
Richmond through Kentucky and the wilderness. As the 
result of his inquiries on the journey, he took with him to 
congress the opinion that a great part of the western territory, 
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especially tliat near Lakes Michigan and Erie, was miserably 
poor ; that the land on the Mississippi and the Illinois consisted 
of extensive plains which had not a single bush on them, and 
would not have for ages ; that the western settlers, in many 
of the most important objects of a federal government, would 
be either opposed to the interests of the old states or but lit- 
tle connected with them. He would form the territory into 
no more than five states ; but he adhered to the principle of 
Jefferson, that they ought as soon as possible to take part in 
governing themselves, and at an early day share “ the sover- 
eignty, freedom, and independence ” of the other states. 

In the course of the winter the subject of the division of 
the western territory into states was, on the motion of Monroe, 
referred to a grand committee. Its report, which was pre- 
sented on the twenty-fourth of March, traced the division of 
the territory into ten states to the resolution of congress of 
September 1780, by which no one was to contain less territory 
than one hundred nor more than one hundred and fifty miles 
square. This resolution had controlled the ordinance of April 
1784 ; and, as the first step toward a reform, every pail: of that 
ordinance which conflicted with the power of congress to di- 
vide the territory into states according to its own discretion 
was to be repealed.* 

Virginia had imbodied the resolve of congress of Septem- 
ber 1780 in its cession of its claims to the land north-west of 
the Ohio. A further report proposed that Virginia should be 
asked to revise its act of cession. f 

At this stage of the proceedings Dane made a successful 
motion to raise a committee for considering and reporting the 
form of a temporary government for the western states. X Its 
chairman was Monroe, with Johnson and King of New Eng- 

* This first report of the grand committee is found in Reports of Committees, 
Papers of Old Congress, xxx., 7 5, in the State Department, and is indorsed as hav- 
ing been “read 24th of March 1780, to be considered Thursday, March 30th.” 

f This second report of the grand committee is found likewise in vol. xxx., 79, 
and following, of Papers of Old Congress ; but it has no indorsement as to the 
time when it was entered, read, or considered. 

\ The day on which this motion was made is not given, nor is the motion en- 
tered in the Journal. It was probably in April. We get the fact from page 85 
of vol. xxx. of the Papers of the Old Congress, 
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land, John Kean and Charles Pinckney of South Carolina, as 
his associates. On the tenth of May this committee read their 
report. It asked the consent of Virginia to a division of the 
territory into not less than two nor more than live states ; pre- 
sented a plan for their temporary colonial government; and 
promised them admission into the confederacy on the princi- 
ple of the ordinance of Jefferson. Kot one word was said of 
a restriction on slavery. dSTo man liked better than Monroe to 
lean for support on the minds and thoughts of others. lie 
loved to spread his sails to a favoring breeze, but in threaten- 
ing weather preferred quiet under the shelter of his friends. 
When Jefferson, in 1784, moved a restriction on slavery in the 
western country from Florida to the Lake of the Woods, Mon- 
roe was ill enough to be out of the way at the division. When 
King in the following year revived the question, he was again 
absent at the vote ; now, when the same subject challenged his 
attention, he was silent. 

At first Monroe flattered himself that his report was gener- 
ally approved ; * but no step was taken toward its adoption. 
All that was done lastingly for the West by this congress was 
the fruit of independent movements. On the twelfth of May, 
at the motion of Grayson seconded by King, the navigable 
waters leading into the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence, and 
the carrying places between them, were declared to be common 
highways, forever free to all citizens of the United States, 
without any tax, impost, or duty. 

The assembly of Connecticut, which in the same month 
held a session, was resolved on opening a land office for the 
sale of six millions of acres west of the Pennsylvania line 
which their state had reserved in its cession of all further 
claims by charter to western lands. The reservation was not 
excessive in extent ; the right of Connecticut under its charter 
had been taken away by an act of the British parliament of 
which America had always denied the validity. The federal 
constitution had provided no mode of settling a strife between 
a state and the United States; a war would cost more than the 
land was wortli.f Grayson ceased his opposition ; and on the 

♦Monroe to Jefferson, New York, 11 May 1786. 

f Grayson to Madison, 28 May 1786. 
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fourteenth of the following September congress accepted the 
deed of cession by which Connecticut was confirmed in the 
possession of what was called her “ western reserve.” The 
compact establishment of the culture of New England in that 
district had the most beneficent effect on the character of Ohio 
and the development of the union. 

For diminishing the number of the states to be formed out 
of the western territory, Monroe might hope for a favorable 
hearing. At his instance the subject was referred to a grand 
committee, which on the seventh of July reported in favor of 
obtaining the assent of Virginia to the division of the territory 
north-west of the Ohio into not less than two nor more than 
five states. 

With singular liberality Grayson proposed to divide the 
country at once into not less than five states. He would run 
a line east and west so as to touch the most southern part of 
Lake Michigan, and from that line draw one meridian line to 
the western side of the mouth of the Wabash, and another to 
the western side of the mouth of the Great Miami, making 
three states between the Mississippi and the western lines of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. The peninsula of Michigan was 
to form a fourth state ; the fifth would absorb the country be- 
tween Lake Michigan, Lake Superior, and the line of water to 
the northern boundary in the Lake of the Woods on the one 
side and the Mississippi on the other. This division, so unfa- 
vorable to southern influence, was voted for by Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, South Carolina being di- 
vided ; the North did not give one state in its favor ; and the 
motion was lost. It was then agreed that the district should 
ultimately be divided at least into three states, the states and 
individuals being unanimous, except that Grayson adhered to 
his preference of five.* 

The cause which arrested the progress of the ordinance of 
Monroe was a jealousy of the political power of the western 
states, and a prevailing desire to impede their admission into 
the union. To Jefferson he explained with accurate foresight 
the policy toward which congress was drifting. 

When the inhabitants of the Kaskaskias presented a peth 

* Journals of Congress, iv., 602, 663. 
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tion for tlie organization of a government over their district, 
Monroe took part in tlie answer, that congress had under con- 
sideration the plan of a temporary government for their dis- 
trict in which it would manifest a due regard to their interest.* 
This is the last act of congress relating to the West in which 
Monroe participated. With the first Monday of the coming 
November the rule of rotation would exclude him from con- 
gress. 

During the summer Kean was absent from congress, and 
his place on the committee was taken by Melancthon Smith f 
of New York. In September, Monroe and King went on a 
mission from Congress to the legislature of Pennsylvania, and 
their places were filled by Henry of Maryland and Dane. The 
committee with its new members represented the ruling senti- 
ment of the house ; and its report, which was made on the 
nineteenth of September, required of a western state before 
its admission into the union a population equal to one thir- 
teenth part of the citizens of the thirteen original states ac- 
cording to the last preceding enumeration. Ilad this report 
been adopted, and had the decennial census of the population 
of territories and states alone furnished the rule, Ohio must 
have waited twenty years longer for admission into the union ; 
Indiana would have been received only after 1850 ; Illinois 
only after 1800 ; Michigan could not have asked admittance 
till after the census of 1880 ; and after that census Wisconsin 
must still have remained a colonial dependency. 

The last day of September 17SG was given to the considera- 
tion of tlie report ; but before anything was decided the sev- 
enth congress expired. 

The new congress, to which Madison and Hi chard Ilenry 
Lee, as well as Grayson and Edward Carrington, were sent by 
Yirginia, had no quorum till February 1787, and then was oc- 
cupied with preparations for the federal convention and with 
the late insurrection in Massachusetts. But the necessity of 
providing for a territorial government was urgent ; and near 
the end of April the committee of the late congress revived 

* Journals of Congress, iv., 688, 689. 

f The name of Smith as one of the committee occurs in August 1786. Journals 
of Congress, iv., 688. 
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its project of the preceding September. On the ninth of May 
it was read a second time ; the clause whicli would have indefi- 
nitely delayed the admission of a western state was cancelled ; * 
a new draft of the bill as amended was directed to be tran- 
scribed, and its third reading was made the order of the next 
day, f when of a sudden the further progress of the ordinance 
was arrested. 

Rufus Putnam, of Worcester county, Massachusetts, who 
had drawn to himself the friendly esteem of the commander- 
in-chief, and before the breaking up of the army received the 
commission of brigadier-general, was foremost in promoting a 
petition to congress of officers and soldiers of the revolution 
for leave to plant a colony of the veterans of the army between 
Lake Erie and the Ohio, in townships of six miles square, with 
large reservations “ for the ministry and schools.” For him- 
self and his associates he entreated Washington to represent 
to congress the strength of the grounds on which their petition 
rested. X Their unpaid services in the war had saved the in- 
dependence and the unity of the land ; their settlement would 
protect the frontiers of the old states against alarms of the sav- 
ages ; their power would give safety along the boundary line on 
the north ; under their shelter the endless procession of emi- 
grants would take up its march to fill the country from Lake 
Erie to the Ohio. 

With congress while it was at Princeton, and again after 
its adjournment to Annapolis, Washington exerted every power 
of which he was master to bring about a speedy decision. The 
members with whom he conversed acquiesced in the reasonable- 
ness of the petition and approved its policy, but they excused 
their inertness by the want of a cession of the north-western 
lands. 

When, in March 1784, the lands were ceded by Virginia, 
Rufus Putnam again appeals to Washington : “ You are sensi- 
ble of the necessity as well as the possibility of both officers 
and soldiers fixing themselves in business somewhere as soon as 

* This appears from the erasures on the printed bill, which is still preserved. 

f Journals of Congress, iv., 747. 

X S. P. Hildreth, Pioneer Settlers of Ohio, 88. Walker, 29. Letter of Rufus 
Putnam, 16 June 1783. 
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possible ; many of them are unable to lie long on tlieir oars 
but congress did not mind the spur. In the next year, under 
the land ordinance of Grayson, Rufus Putnam was elected 
a surveyor of land in the western territory for Massachu- 
setts ; and as he could not at once enter on the service, another 
brigadier-general, Benjamin Tupper of Chesterfield, in the 
same state, was appointed for the time in his stead.* Tupper 
repaired to the West to superintend the work confided to him ; 
but disorderly Indians prevented the survey ; without having 
advanced farther west than Pittsburgh, he returned home ; 
and, like almost every one who caught glimpses of the West, 
he returned with a mind filled with the brightness of its 
promise. 

Toward the end of 1785, Samuel Holden Parsons, the son 
of a clergyman in Lyme, Connecticut, a graduate of Harvard, 
an early and a wise and resolute patriot, in the war a brigadier- 
general of the regular army, travelled to the West on public 
business, descended the Ohio as far as its falls, and, full of the 
idea of a settlement in that western country, wrote, before the 
year went out, that on his way he had seen no place which 
pleased him so much for a settlement as the country on the 
Muskingum, f 

In the treaty at Fort Stanwix, in 1784, the Six Nations re- 
nounced to the United States all claims to the country west of 
the Ohio. A treaty of January 1785, with the Wyandotte, 
Delaware, Chippewa, and Ottawa nations, released the country 
east of the Cuyahoga, and all the lands on the Ohio, south 
of the line of portages from that river to the Great Miami 
and the Maumee. On the last day of January 1780, George 
Rogers Clark, the conqueror of the North-west, Richard Butler, 
late a colonel in the army, and Samuel Holden Parsons, acting 
under commissions from the United States, met the Shawnees 
at the mouth of the Great Miami, and concluded with them a 
treaty by which they acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
United States over all their territory as described in the treaty 
of peace with Great Britain, and for themselves renounced all 
claim to property in any land east of the main branch of 

* Journals of Congress, iv M 520, 527, 547. 

f William Frederick Poole inN. A. Review, liii., 331. 

YOf . vt. — vo 
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the Great Miami.* In this way the Indian title to southern 
Ohio, and all Ohio to the east of the Cuyahoga, was quieted. 

Six days before the signature of the treaty with the Shaw- 
nees, Rufus Putnam and Benjamin Tapper, after a careful con- 
sultation at the house of Putnam, in Butland, published in the 
newspapers of Massachusetts an invitation to form “ the Ohio 
Company ” for purchasing and colonizing a large tract of land 
between the Ohio and Lake Erie. The men chiefly engaged 
in this enterprise were husbandmen of New England, nurtured 
in its schools and churches, laborious and methodical, patriots 
who had been further trained in a seven years’ war for freedom. 
Have these men the creative power to plant a commonwealth ? 
And is a republic the government under which political organi- 
zation for great ends is the most easy and the most perfect? 

To bring the Ohio company into formal existence, all per- 
sons in Massachusetts who wished to promote the scheme were 
invited to meet in their respective counties on Wednesday, the 
fifteenth day of the next February, and choose delegates to 
meet in Boston on Wednesday, the first day of March 1780, 
at ten of the clock, then and there to consider and determine 
on a general plan of association for the company. On the ap- 
pointed day and hour, representatives of eight counties of 
Massachusetts came together; among others, from Worcester 
county, Rufus Putnam ; from Suffolk, Winthrop Sargent ; 
from Essex, Manasseli Cutler, lately a chaplain in the army, 
then minister at Ipswich ; from Middlesex, J olm Brooks ; from 
Hampshire, Benjamin Tupper. Rufus Putnam was chosen 
chairman of the meeting, Winthrop Sargent its secretary. On 
the third of March, Putnam, Cutler, Brooks, Sargent, and 
Cushing, its regularly appointed committee, reported an asso- 
ciation of a thousand shares, each of one thousand dollars in 
continental certificates, which were then the equivalent of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars in gold, with a further liability 
to pay ten dollars in specie to meet the expenses of the agen 
cies. Men might join together and subscribe for one share. 

A year was allowed for subscription. At its end, on the 
eighth of March 1787, a meeting of the subscribers was held 
at Boston, and Samuel Holden Parsons, Rufus Putnam, and 

* U. S. Statutes at Large, vii., 16 , 16 - 18 , 26 . 
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Manasseh Cutler were chosen directors to make application to 
congress for a purchase of lands adequate to the purposes of 
the company. 

The basis for the acquisition of a vast domain was settled 
by the directors, and Parsons repaired to New York to bring 
the subject before congress. On the ninth of May 1787, the 
same day on which the act for the government of the North-west 
was ordered to a third reading on the morrow, the memorial of 
Samuel Ilolden Parsons, agent of the associators of the Ohio 
company, bearing date only of the preceding day, was presented.* 
It interested every one. For vague hopes of colonization, here 
stood a body of hardy pioneers ; ready to lead the way to the 
rapid absorption of the domestic debt of the United States ; se- 
lected from the choicest regiments of the army ; capable of self- 
defence ; the protectors of all who should follow them ; men 
skilled in the labors of the field and of artisans ; enterprising 
and laborious ; trained in the severe morality and strict ortho- 
doxy of the New England villages of that day. All was 
changed. There was the same difference as between sending 
out recruiting officers and giving marching orders to a regular 
corps present with music and arms and banners. On the in- 
stant the memorial was referred to a committee consisting of 
Edward Carrington, Pufus King, Nathan Dane, Madison, and 
Egbert Benson — a great committee : its older members of con- 
gress having worthy associates in Carrington and Benson, of 
whom nothing was spoken but in praise of their faultless in- 
tegrity and rightness of intention. 

On the fourth day of July 1787, for the first time since the 
eleventh of May, congress had a quorum. There were present 
from the North, Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey ; 
from the South, Virginia, the two Carolinas, and Georgia, soon 
to be joined by Delaware. The South had all in its own way. 
The president of congress being absent, William Grayson of 
Virginia was elected the temporary president. 

* The memorial of Parsons is in his own handwriting. It is contained in voL 
xli. of Papers of the Old Congress, vol. viii., 220, of the Memorials. It is indorsed 
in the handwriting of Roger Alden, “ Memorial of Samuel H. Parsons, agent of the 
associators for the purchase of lands on the Ohio. Read May ninth 1787. Re- 
ferred to Mr. Carrington, Mr. King, Mr. Dane, Mr. Madison, Mr. Benson. Acted 
on July 23, 1787. See committee book.” 
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On Friday, tlie fifth, there was no quorum. In the even- 
ing arrived Manasseh Cutler, one of the three agents of the 
Ohio company, sent to complete the negotiations for western 
lands. On his way to New York, Cutler had visited Parsons, 
liis fellow-director, and now acted in full concert with him. 
Carrington gave the new envoy a cordial welcome, introduced 
him to members on the floor of congress, devoted immediate 
attention to his proposals, and already, on the tenth of July, 
his report granting to the Ohio company all that they desired 
was read in congress.* 

This report, which is entirely in the handwriting of Edward 
Carrington, assigns as gifts a lot for the maintenance of public 
schools in every township ; another lot for the purpose of re- 
ligion ; and four complete townships, “ which shall be good land, 
and near the centre,” for the purpose of a university. The land, 
apart from the gifts, might be paid for in loan-office certificates 
reduced to specie value or certificates of liquidated debts of the 
United States. For bad land, expenses of surveying, and in- 
cidental circumstances, the whole allowance was not to exceed 
one third of a dollar an acre. The price, therefore, was about 
sixty-six cents and two thirds for every acre, in United States 
certificates of debt. Eut as these were then worth only twelve 
cents on the dollar, the price of land in specie was between 
eight and nine cents an acre. 

On the ninth of July, Richard Henry Lee took his seat in 
congress. Ilis presence formed an era. On that same day the 
report for framing a western government, which was to have 
had its third reading on the tenth of May, was referred to a 
new committee! of seven, composed of Edward Carrington 

* The business of congress was done with closed doors and with rigid secrecy. 
Hence some slight misconceptions in the journal of Cutler. N. A. Review, liii., 
834, etc. He says that on July sixth a committee w as appointed to consider his 
proposal. The committee was appointed not on July sixth, but on the ninth 
of May, and was not changed. Its report is to be found in vol. v. of the Reports 
of Committees, and in Old Papers of Congress, xix., 27. The report is in the 
handwriting of Edw r ard Carrington, and by his own hand is indorsed : “ Report of 
Committee on Memorial of S. H. Parsons.” Mr. Thomson’s hand indorses fur- 
ther : “ Report of Mr. Carrington, Mr. King, Mr. Dane, Mr. Madison, Mr. Benson. 
Read July 10th, 1787. Order of the day for the eleventh.” On what day it 
was presented is not recorded. 

f In the Journals of Congress, iv., 751, for the 11th of July, mention is made 
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and Dane, Richard Henry Lee, Kean of South Carolina, and 
Melancthon Smith of Hew York. There were then in con- 
gress live southern states to three of the North ; on the com- 
mittee two northern men to three from the South, of whom the 
two ablest were Virginians. 

The committee, animated by the presence of Lee, went to 
its work in good earnest. Dane, who had been actively em- 
ployed on the colonial government for more than a year, and 
for about ten months .had served on the committee which had 
the subject in charge, acted the part of scribe. Like Smith 
and Lee, he had opposed a federal convention for the reform 
of the constitution. The three agreed very well together, 
though Dane secretly harbored the wish of finding in the West 
an ally for “ eastern politics.” They were pressed for time, 
and found it necessary finally to adopt the best system they 
could get. At first they took up the plan reported by Mon- 
roe ; but new ideas were started ; and they worked with so 
much industry that on the eleventh of July their report of an 
ordinance for the government of the territory of the United 
States north-west of the river Ohio was read for its first time 
in congress. 

The ordinance imbodied the best parts of the work of their 
predecessors. For the beginning they made the whole north- 
western territory one district, of which all the officers appointed 
by congress were to take an oath of fidelity as well as of office. 
Jefferson, in his ordinance for the sale of lands, had taken care 
for the equal descent of real estate, as well as other property, 
to children of both sexes. This was adopted and expressed in 
the forms of the laws of Massachusetts. The rule of Jefferson 
was followed in requiring no property qualification for an elect- 
or ; but was not extended, as Jefferson had done, to the officers 
to be elected. 

The committee then proceeded to establish articles of com- 
pact, not to be repealed except by the consent of the original 
states and the people and states in the territory. Among these, 

that the report of a committee touching the temporary government for the west- 
ern territory had been referred to the committee. I find an indorsement in the 
State Department on one of the papers that the day on which that reference was 
made was July ninth. 
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as in Massachusetts and Virginia, were freedom of religions 
worship and of religious thought ; and various articles from 
the usual bills of rights of the states. 

The next clause bears in every word the impress of the 
mind of Bichard Henry Lee. “ No law ought ever to be made 
in said territory that shall in any mamier whatever interfere 
with or conflict with private contracts or engagements, bona fide 
and without fraud previously formed.’ , This regulation re- 
lated particularly to the abuse of paper money.* 

The third article recognised, like the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, and like the letter of Bufus Putnam of 1783, f that 
religion, morality, and knowledge are necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, and declared that schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged. 

The utmost good faith was enjoined toward the Indians ; 
their lands and property, their rights and liberty, were ordered 
to be protected by laws founded in justice and humanity ; so 
that peace and friendship with them might ever be preserved. 

The new states, by compact which neither party alone 
could change, became, and were forever to remain, a part of 
the United States of America. The waters leading into the 
Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying places between 
them, according to the successful motion of Grayson and King, 
were made common highways and forever free. The whole 
territory was divided into three states only, the population re- 
quired for the admission of any one of them to the union was 
fixed at sixty thousand ; but both these clauses were subject to 
the future judgment of congress. The prayer of the Ohio 

* “ Cette disposition porte particulierement sur l’abus du papier monnaie.” 
Otto to Montmorin, successor of Vergennes at Versailles, 20 July 1787. R. H. 
Lee to George Mason, Chantilly, 15 May 1787. Life of Richard Ilenry Lee, ii., 
71-73. Lee hated paper money, and therefore had entreated his friends in the 
convention at Philadelphia to take from the states the right of issuing it. More- 
over, he piqued himself upon the originality of his suggestion : “ a proposition 
that I have not heard mentioned.” Compare Lee to Washington, in Sparks’s Let- 
ters to Washington, iv., 174. More than forty-two years later Dane claimed for 
himself “ originality ” in regard to the clause against impairing contracts [Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, 1807 to I860, p. 479], but contemporary 
evidence points to R. H. Lee as one with whom he must at least divide the 
honor. 

f The proposals presented by Cutler are in the handwriting of Parsons. 
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company liad been but tliis : “ The settlers shall be under the 
immediate government of congress in such mode and for such 
time as congress shall judge proper ; ” the ordinance contained 
no allusion to slavery ; and in that form it received its lirst 
reading and was ordered to be printed. 

Grayson, then the presiding officer of congress, had always 
opposed slavery. Two years before he had wished success to 
the attempt of King for its restriction ; and everything points 
to him* as the immediate cause of the tranquil spirit of dis- 
interested statesmanship which took possession of every south- 
ern man in the assembly. Of the members of Virginia, 
Ri chard Henry Lee had stood against Jefferson on this very 
question ; but now he acted with Grayson, and from the states 
of which no man had yielded before, every one chose the part 
which was to bring on their memory the benedictions of all 
coming ages. Obeying an intimation from the South, Nathan 
Dane copied from Jefferson the prohibition of involuntary 
servitude in the territory, and quieted alarm by adding from the 
report of King a clause for the delivering up of the fugitive 
slave. This at the second reading of the ordinance he moved 
as a sixth article of compact, and, on the thirteenth day of July 
1787, the great statute forbidding slavery to cross the river 
Ohio was passed by the vote of Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, New York, and 
Massachusetts, all the states that were then present in congress. 
Pennsylvania and three states of New England were absent ; 

* William Grayson voted for King’s motion of reference, by which the prohi- 
bition of slavery was to be immediate; he expressed the hope that congress would 
be liberal enough to adopt King’s motion ; he gave, more than any other man in 
congress, efficient attention to the territorial questions; in 1785 he framed and 
carried through congress an ordinance for the sale of western lands ; his influence 
as president of congress was great ; his record as acainst slavery is clearer than 
that of any other southern man who was present in 1787. The assent of Virginia 
being requisite to the validity of the ordinance, he entreated Monroe to obtain 
that consent. The consent was not obtained. Though in shattered health, he 
then became a member of the next Virginia legislature, and was conspicuous in 
obtaining the assent of Virginia. Add to this in the debate on excluding slavery 
from the territory of Arkansas, Hugh Nelson of Virginia was quoted as having 
ascribed the measure to Grayson. Austin Scott fell upon, and was so good as to 
point out to me, this passage in Annals of Congress for February 1819, column 
1225. Thus far no direct report of Nelson’s speech has been found. 
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Maryland only of the South. Of the eighteen members of 
congress who answered to their names, every one said u aye 55 
excepting Abraham Yates the younger of New York, who in- 
sisted on leaving to all future ages a record of his want of good 
judgment, right feeling, and common sense. 

Thomas Jefferson first summoned congress to prohibit slav- 
ery in all the territory of the United States ; Rufus King lifted 
up the measure when it lay almost lifeless on the ground, and 
suggested the immediate instead of the prospective prohibition ; 
a congress composed of five southern states to one from New 
England, and two from the middle states, headed by William 
Grayson, supported by Richard Ilenry Lee, and using Nathan 
Dane as scribe, carried the measure to the goal in the amended 
form in which King had caused it to be referred to a committee ; 
and, as Jefferson had proposed, placed it under the sanction 
of an irrevocable compact.* 

The ordinance being passed, the terms of a sale between 
the United States and Manasseh Cutler and Winthrop Sargent, 
as agents of the Ohio company, were rapidly brought to a 
close, substantially on the basis of the report of Carrington, f 

The occupation of the purchased lands began immediately, 
and proceeded with the order, courage, and regularity of men 
accustomed to the discipline of soldiers. 44 No colony in 
America,” said Washington in his joy, “ was ever settled un- 
der such favorable auspices as that which has just commenced 
at the Muskingum. Information, property, and strength will 
be its characteristics. I know many of the settlers personally, 
and there never were men better calculated to promote the 
welfare of such a community.” $ Before a year had passed by, 
free labor kept its sleepless watch on the Ohio. 

But this was not enough. Virginia had retained the right 
to a very large tract north-west of the Ohio ; and should she 
consent that her own sons should be forbidden to cross the 
river with their slaves to her own lands ? 

It was necessary for her to give her consent before the or- 
dinance could be secure ; and Grayson earnestly entreated 

* Nathan Dane to Rufus King, 16 July 1787. 

f Compare Carrington’s report with its amended form in Journals of Con- 
gress, iv., Appendix 17. \ Sparks, ix., 886. 
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Monroe to gain that consent before the year should go out. 
But Monroe was not equal to the task, and nothing was accom- 
plished. 

At the next election of the assembly of Virginia, Grayson, 
who was not a candidate in the preceding or the following 
year, was chosen a delegate ; and then a powerful committee, 
on which were Carrington, Monroe, Edmund Randolph, and 
Grayson, successfully brought forward the bill by which Vir- 
ginia confirmed the ordinance for the colonization of all the 
territory then in the possession of the United States by free- 
men alone. 

The white men of that day everywhere held themselves 
bound to respect and protect the black men in their liberty 
and property. The suffrage was not as yet regarded as a right 
incident to manhood, and could be extended only according to 
the judgment of those who were found in possession of it. 
When in 1785 an act providing for the gradual abolition of 
slavery within the state of New York, while it placed the chil- 
dren born of slaves in the rank of citizens, deprived them of 
the privileges of electors, the council of revision, (Hinton and 
Sloss Hobart being present, and adopting the report of Chan- 
cellor Livingston, negatived the act, because, u in violation of 
the rules of justice and against the letter and spirit of the con- 
stitution,” it disfranchised the black, mulatto, and mustee citi- 
zens who had heretofore been entitled to a vote. The veto 


prevailed ; * and in the state of New York the colored man 
retained his impartial right of suffrage till the constitution of 
1821. Virginia, which continued to recognise free negroes as 
citizens, in the session in which it sanctioned the north-western 


ordinance, enacted that any person who should be convicted 
of stealing or selling any free person for a slave shall suffer 
death without benefit of clergy, f This was the protection 
which Virginia, when the constitution was forming, extended 
to the black man. 


* Street’s New York Council of Revision, 2G8, 2G9. 


f Honing, xii., 68 L 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE CONSTITUTION IN DETAIL. THE POWERS OF CONGRESS. 

6 August to 10 September 1787. 

The twenty-three resolutions of the convention were dis- 
tributed by the committee of detail into as many articles, which 
included new subjects of the gravest moment. On the sixth 
of August 1787 every member of the convention received a 
copy of this draft of a constitution, printed on broadsides in 
large type, with wide spaces and margin for minutes of amend- 
ments.* The experience of more than two months had in- 
spired its members with the courage and the disposition to 
make still bolder grants of power to the union. 

The instrument f opens with the sublime words : u We, the 
people of the states,” enumerating New Hampshire and every 
other of the thirteen, “ do ordain, declare, and establish the 
following constitution for the government of ourselves and our 
posterity.” X 

When in 1770 “ the good people ” of thirteen colonics, each 
having an organized separate home government, and each 
hitherto forming an integral part of one common empire, 
jointly prepared to declare themselves free and independent 
states, it was their first care to ascertain of whom they were 
composed. The question they agreed to investigate and decide 

* Of those copies six have been examined, including that of the president of 
the convention, and, as is believed, that of its secretary. 

f Gilpin, 1226; Elliot, 876. 

X “We the people of Massachusetts — do — ordain and establish the following 
• — constitution of civil government for ourselves and posterity.” Preamble to the 
first constitution of Massachusetts. 
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by a joint act of tliem all. For this end congress selected from 
its numbers five of its ablest jurists and most trusted states- 
men : Jolin Adams of Massachusetts, Thomas Jefferson of Vir- 
ginia, Edward Rutledge of South Carolina, James Wilson of 
Pennsylvania, and Robert R. Livingston of New York; the 
fairest representation that could have been made of New Eng- 
land, of the South, and of the central states. The committee 
thought not of embarrassing themselves with the introduction 
of any new theory of citizenship ; they looked solely for exist- 
ing facts. They found colonies with well-known territorial 
boundaries ; and inhabitants of the territory of eacli colony ; 
and their unanimous report, unanimously accepted by congress, 
was: “ All persons abiding within any of the United Colonies, 
and deriving protection from the laws of the same, owe allegi- 
ance to the said laws, and are members of such colony.” * 
From “persons making a visitation or temporary stay,” only a 
secondary allegiance was held to be due. 

When the articles of confederation were framed with the 
grand principle of intercitizenship, which gave to the Ameri- 
can confederation a superiority over every one that preceded 
it, the same definition of membership of the community was 
repeated, except that intercitizenship was not extended to the 
pauper, or the vagabond, or the fugitive from justice, or the 
slave. And now these free inhabitants of every one of the 
United States, this collective people, proclaim their common 
intention, by their own innate life, to institute a general gov- 
ernment. 

For the name of the government they chose “ The United 
States of America ” ; words which expressed unity in plural- 
ity and being endeared by usage were preferred to any new 
description. 

That there might be no room to question where paramount 
allegiance would be due, the second article declared: “The 
government shall consist of supreme legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers.” f 

To maintain that supremacy, the legislature of the United 
States was itself authorized to carry into execution all powers 
vested by this new constitution in the government of the Unit- 

* Journals of Congress for 5, 17, and 24 June 1776. f Gilpin, 1226 ; Elliot, 377. 
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ed States, or in any of its departments or offices.* The name 
congress was adopted to mark the two brandies of the legisla- 
ture, which were now named the house of representatives and 
the senate ; the house still taking precedence as the first branch. 
The executive was henceforward known as “ the President.” 

The scheme of erecting a general government on the au- 
thority of the state legislatures was discarded ; and the states 
were enjoined to prescribe for the election of ilie members of 
each branch regulations subject to be altered by the legislature 
of the United States ; but the convention itself, in its last days, 
unanimously reserved to the states alone the right to establish 
the places for choosing senators.f 

To ensure the continuous succession of the government, the 
legislature was ordered to meet on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber in every year, \ “ unless,” added the convention, “ congress 
should by law appoint a different day.” 

To complete the independence of congress, provision needed 
to be made for the support of its members. The committee of 
detail left them to be paid for their services by their respective 
states ; but this mode would impair the self-sustaining charac- 
ter of the government. Ellsworth, avowing a change of opin- 
ion, moved that they should be paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States.* “ If the general legislature,” said Dickinson, 
“ should be left dependent on the state legislatures, it would 
be happy for us if we had never met in this room.” The mo- 
tion of Ellsworth was carried by nine states against Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina. | The compensation which he and 
Sherman would have fixed at five dollars a day, and the same 
for every thirty miles of travel, was left “ to be ascertained by 
law.” A 

In the distribution of representatives among the states no 
change was made ; but to the rule of one member of the house 
for every forty thousand inhabitants Madison objected that in 
the coming increase of population it would render the number 
excessive. “ The government,” replied Gorham, “ will not 

* Gilpin, 1233 ; Elliot, 379. 

t Gilpin, 1229, 1279, 1281, 1282, 1546, 1608; Elliot, 377,401, 402, 559. 

X Gilpin, 1227 ; Elliot, 377. * Gilpin, 931, 1326 ; Elliot, 226, 425. 

| Gilpin, 1329 ; Elliot, 427. A Gilpin, 1330 ; Elliot, 427. 
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last so long as to produce this effect. Can it be supposed that 
this vast country, including the western territory, will one hun- 
dred and fifty years hence remain one nation ? ” * The clause 
was for the time unanimously made to read : u not exceeding 
one for every forty thousand.” 

As the first qualification for membership of the legislature, 
it was agreed, and it so remains, that the candidate at the time 
of his election should be an inhabitant of the state in which he 
should be chosen. It is not required that a representative 
should reside in the district which he may be elected to repre- 
sent. 

Citizenship was indispensable ; and, before a comer from a 
foreign country could be elected to the house, he must, accord- 
ing to the report, have been a citizen of the United States for 
at least three years ; before eligibility to the senate, for at least 
four. “ I do not choose,” said Mason, u to let foreigners and 
adventurers make laws for us and govern us without that local 
knowledge which ought to be possessed by the representative.” 
And he moved for seven years instead of three. f To this all 
the states agreed except Connecticut. 

prom respect to Wilson, who was born and educated in 
Scotland, the subject was taken up once more. Gerry, on the 
thirteenth, wished none to be elected but men born in the 
land. Williamson preferred a residence of nine years to 
seven. J Hamilton proposed to require only citizenship and 
inhabitancy, # and Madison seconded him. In proof of the 
advantage of encouraging emigration, Wilson cited Pennsyl- 
vania, the youngest settlement on the Atlantic except Georgia, 
yet among the foremost in population and prosperity; almost 
all the general officers of her line in the late army and three of 
her deputies to the convention — Robert Morris, Fitzsimons, 
and himself — were not natives. || But Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, which voted with Hamilton 
and Madison, were overpowered by the seven other states, of 
which, on this question, New Hampshire, South Carolina, and 
Georgia were the most stubborn. A 

* Gilpin, 1263; Elliot, 392. # Gilpin, 1299, 1300; Elliot, 411. 

| Gilpin, 1256, 1257 ; Elliot, 389. | Gilpin, 1300, 1301 ; Elliot, 412. 

X Gilpin, 1299 ; Elliot, 411. A Gilpin, 1301 ; Elliot, 412. 
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Gouvemeur Morris desired tliat tlie proviso of seven years 
should not affect any person then a citizen. On this candid 
motion New Jersey joined the four more liberal states ; but 
Rutledge, Charles Pinckney, Mason, and Baldwin spoke with 
inveterate tenacity for the disfranchisement against Gorham, 
Madison, Morris, and Wilson; and the motion was lost by five 
states to six.* 

For a senator, citizenship for nine years was required; 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Maryland alone finding the 
number of years excessive, f Three days later, power was 
vested in the legislature of the United States to establish a uni- 
form rule of naturalization throughout the United States. J 

The committee of detail had evaded the question of a prop- 
erty qualification for the members of the federal legislature 
and other branches of the government by referring it to legis- 
lative discretion. Charles Pinckney, who wished to require 
for the president a fortune of not less than a hundred thousand 
dollars, for a judge half as much, and a like proportion for the 
members of the national legislature, ventured no more than to 
move generally that a property qualification should be required 
of them all. # Franklin made answer : “ I dislike everything 
that tends to debase the spirit of the common people. If 
honesty is often the companion of wealth, and if poverty is 
exposed to peculiar temptation, the possession of property 
increases the desire for more. Some of the greatest rogues I 
was ever acquainted with were the richest rogues. Remember, 
the scripture requires in rulers that they should be men hating 
covetousness. If this constitution should betray a great par- 
tiality to the rich, it will not only hurt us in the esteem of the 
most liberal and enlightened men in Europe, but discourage 
the common people from removing to this country.” || The 
motion was rejected by a general “ no.” The question was for 
a while left open, but the constitution finally escaped without 
imposing a property qualification on any person in the public 
employ. 

Various efforts were made by Gorham, Mercer, King, and 

♦Gilpin, 1301-1305 ; Elliot, 412-414. * Gilpin, 1283, 1284 ; Elliot, 402, 403. 

+ Gilpin, 1305 ; Elliot, 414. |[ Gilpin, 1284, 1285 ; Elliot, 408. 

% Elliot, i., 245. 
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Gouverneur "Morris to follow the precedent of the British par- 
liament, and constitute a less number than a majority in each 
house sufficient for a quorum, lest the secession of a few mem- 
bers should fatally interrupt the course of public business. 
But, by the exertions of Wilson and Ellsworth, Randolph and 
Madison, power was all but unanimously given to each branch 
to compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner 
and under such penalties as each house might provide. More- 
over, each house received the power, unknown to the confed- 
eracy, to expel a member with the concurrence of two thirds 
of those voting.* 

What should distinguish the “ electors ” of the United 
States from their citizens'? the constituency of the house of 
representatives of the United States from the people ? The 
report of the committee ran thus : “ The qualifications of the 
electors shall be the same, from time to time, as those of the 
electors in the several states of the most numerous branch of 
their own legislatures.” f Gouverneur Morris desired to re- 
strain the right of suffrage to freeholders ; and he thought it 
not proper that the qualifications of the national legislature 
should depend on the will of the states. “ The states,” said 
Ellsworth, “are the best judges of the circumstances and tem- 
per of their own people.” $ “Eight or nine states,” remarked 
Mason, “have extended the right of suffrage bevond the free- 
holders. What will the people there say if any should be 
disfranchised ?” # “Abridgments of the right of suffrage,” 
declared Butler, “ tend to revolution.” “ The freeholders of 
the country,” replied Dickinson, “ are the best guardians of 
liberty ; and the restriction of the right to them is a necessary 
defence against the dangerous influence of those multitudes 
without property and without principle, with which our coun- 
try, like all others, will in time abound. As to the unpopu- 
larity of the innovation, it is chimerical. The great mass of 
our citizens is composed at this time of freeholders, and will 
be pleased with it.” “ Ought not every man who pays a tax,” 
asked Ellsworth, “ to vote for the representative who is to levy 
and dispose of his money ? ” || “ The time,” said Gouverneur 

* Gilpin, 1201 ; Elliot, 407. t Gilpin, 1227 ; Elliot, 377. 

X Gilpin, 1250; Elliot, 886. * Ibid. || Gilpin, 1251 ; Elliot, 386. 
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Morris, “is not distant when this country will abound with 
mechanics and manufacturers, who will receive their bread 
from their employers. AVill such men he the secure and faith- 
ful guardians of liberty — the impregnable harrier against aris- 
tocracy? The ignorant and the dependent can he as little 
trusted with the public interest as children. Nine tenths of 
the people are at present freeholders, and these will certainly 
he pleased with the restriction.” * “The true idea,” said Ma- 
son, “ is that every man having evidence of attachment to the 
society, and permanent common interest with it, ought to share 
in all its rights and privileges.” u In several of the states,” 
said Madison, “ a freehold is now the qualification. Yiewing 
the subject in its merits alone, the freeholders of the country 
■would be the safest depositories of republican liberty. In 
future times, a great majority of the people will not only be 
without property in land, hut property of any sort. These 
will either combine under the influence of their common situa- 
tion, in which case the rights of property and the public lib- 
erty will not be secure in their hands, or, what is more proba- 
ble, they will become the tools of opulence and ambition ; in 
which case there will be equal danger on another side.” f 
Franklin reasoned against the restriction from the nobleness 
of character that the possession of the electoral franchise in- 
spires. % “ The idea of restraining the right of suffrage to the 

freeholders,” said Rutledge, “ would create division among the 
people, and make enemies of all those who should be exclud- 
ed.” # The movement of Morris toward a freehold qualifica- 
tion gained no vote but that of Delaware ; and the section as 
reported was unanimously approved. 

Each state was therefore left to fix for itself within its 
own limits its conditions of suffrage ; but where, as in New 
York and Maryland, a discrimination was made in different 
elections, the convention applied the most liberal rule adopted 
in the state to the elections of members of congress, accepting 
in advance any extensions of the suffrage that in any of the 
states might grow out of the development of republican insti- 
tutions. Had the convention established a freehold or other 


* Gilpin, 1252 ; Elliot, 386, 387. 
f Gilpin, 1253 ; Elliot, 387. 


% Gilpin, 1254 ; Elliot, 388. 
# Gilpin, 1265 ; Elliot, 888. 
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qualification of its own, it must have taken upon itself the 
introduction of this restriction into every one of the states of 
the union. 


On the question of representation the only embarrassment 
that remained grew out of that part of the report of the com- 
mittee of detail which sanctioned the perpetual continuance 
of the slave-trade. Everywhere, always, by everybody, in stat- 
utes alike of Virginia and South Carolina, in speeches, in let- 
ters, slavery in those days was spoken of as an evil. Every- 
where in the land, the free negro always, the slave from the 
instant of his emancipation, belonged to the class of citizens, 
though in Virginia, South Carolina and Georgia, and in Dela- 
ware, for all except those who before 1787 had already ac- 
quired the elective franchise,* color barred the way to the 
ballot-box. The convention did nothing to diminish the rights 
of black men ; and, to the incapacities under which they labored 
in any of the states, it was careful to add no new one. Madi- 
son, in the following February, recommending the constitution 


for ratification, 


write; 


“ It is admitted that, if the laws were 


to restore the rights which have been taken away, the negroes 
could no longer be refused an equal share of representation 
with the other inhabitants.” f The convention had agreed to 
the enumeration of two fifths of the slaves in the representa- 
tive population ; but a new complication was introduced by 
the sanction which the committee of detail had lent to the per- 


petuity of the slave-trade. 

I never can agree,” said King, in the debate of the eighth, 
a to let slaves be imported without limitation of time, and be 
represented in the national legislature.” J 

Gouverneur Morris then moved that there should be no 


representation but of u free inhabitants.” a I never will con- 
cur in upholding domestic slavery. It is a nefarious institu- 
tion. It is the curse of heaven on the states where it prevails. 
Compare the free regions of the middle states, where a rich 
and noble cultivation marks the prosperity and happiness of 


* I so interpret the Delaware statute of 1787. 
f Federalist, No. liv. 

X Gilpin, 1262; Elliot, 302. 
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the people, with the misery and poverty which overspread the 
barren wastes of Virginia, Maryland, and the other states 
having slaves. Travel tl trough the whole continent, and you 
behold the prospect continually varying with the appearance 
and disappearance of slavery. The moment you leave the 
eastern states and enter New York, the eifects of the institu- 
tion become visible. Passing through the Jerseys and enter- 
ing Pennsylvania, every criterion of superior improvement 
witnesses the change; proceed southwardly, and every step 
you take through the great regions of slaves presents a desert 
increasing with the increasing proportion of these wretched 
beings. Upon what principle shall slaves be computed in the 
representation ? Are they men ? Then make them citizens, 
and let them vote. Are they property? Why, then, is no 
other property included? The houses in this city are worth 
more than all the wretched slaves who cover the rice-swamps 
of South Carolina. The admission of slaves into the represen- 
tation, when fairly explained, comes to this : that the inhabit- 
ant of Georgia and South Carolina who goes to the coast of 
Africa, and in defiance of the most sacred laws of humanity 
tears away his fellow-creatures from their dearest connections 
and damns them to the most cruel bondage, shall have more 
votes in a government instituted for protection of the rights of 
mankind than the citizen of Pennsylvania or New Jersey, who 
views with a laudable horror so nefarious a practice. I will add, 
that domestic slavery is the most prominent feature in the aris- 
tocratic countenance of the proposed constitution. The vassal- 
age of the poor has ever been the favorite offspring of aristoc- 
racy. And what is the proposed compensation to the northern 
states for a sacrifice of every principle of right, of every im- 
pulse of humanity ? They are to bind themselves to march 
their militia for the defence of the southern states against those 
very slaves of whom they complain. They must supply vessels 
and seamen, in case of foreign attack. The legislature will 
have indefinite power to tax them by excises and duties on im- 
ports, both of which will fall heavier on them than on the 
southern inhabitants. On the other side, the southern states 
are not to be restrained from importing fresh supplies of 
wretched Africans, at once to increase the danger of attack and 
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tlie difficulty of defence ; nay, they are to be encouraged to it 
by an assurance of having their votes in the national govern- 
ment increased in proportion ; and are, at the same time, to 
have their exports and their slaves exempt from all contribu- 
tions for the public service. I will sooner submit myaclf to a 
tax for paying for all the negroes in the United States than 
saddle posterity with such a constitution.” * Dayton seconded 
the motion, that his sentiments on the subject might appear ? 
whatever might be the fate of the amendment, f Charles 
Pinckney u considered the fisheries and the western frontier as 
more burdensome to the United States than the slaves.” $ 
Wilson thought an agreement to the clause would be no bar to 
the object of the motion, which itself was premature, hlew 
Jersey voted aye, ten states in the negative. So ended the 
skirmish preliminary to the struggle on the continuance of the 
slave-trade. 

Great as was the advance from the articles of the confeder- 
acy, the new grants, not less than the old ones, of power to the 
legislature of the United States to lay taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, and collect them ; to regulate foreign and domes- 
tic commerce ; alone to coin money and regulate the value of 
foreign coin ; to fix the standard of weights and measures ; 
and establish post-offices, were accepted on the sixteenth, with 
little difference of opinion.* 

~No one disputed the necessity of clothing the United 
States with power “ to borrow money.” The committee of de- 
tail added a continuance of the permission “ to emit bills on 
the credit of the United States.” |j Four years before, Hamil- 
ton, in liis careful enumeration of the defects in the confeder- 
ation, pronounced that this authority u to emit an unfunded 
paper as the sign of value ought not to continue a formal part 
of the constitution, nor ever, hereafter, to be employed ; being, 
in its nature, pregnant with abuses, and liable to be made the 
engine of imposition and fraud ; holding out temptations 
equally pernicious to the integrity of government and to the 
morals of the people.” A 

* Gilpin, 1263-12(15 ; Elliot, 392, 393. * Gilpin, 1343; Elliot, 434. 

f Gilpin, 1265; Elliot, 893. fl Gilpin, 1232; Elliot, 378. 

j Gilpin, 1265, 1266 ; Elliot, 393-397. A Hamilton’s Works, ii., 271. 
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Gouvemeur Morris on the fifteenth recited the history of 
paper emissions and the perseverance of the legislative assem- 
blies in repeating them, though well aware of all their distress- 
ing effects, and drew the inference that, were the national legis- 
lature formed and a war to break out, this ruinous expedient, 
if not guarded against, would be again resorted to.* On the 
sixteenth he moved to strike out the power to emit bills on the 
credit of the United States. “If the United States,” said he, 
“ have credit, such bills will be unnecessary ; if they have not, 
they will be unjust and useless.” f Butler was urgent for dis- 
arming the government of such a power, and seconded the 
motion. J It obtained the accpiiescence of Madison. 

Mason of Yirginia “ had a mortal hatred to paper money, 
yet, as he could not foresee all emergencies, he was unwilling 
to tie the hands of the legislature. The late war could not 
have been carried on had such a prohibition existed.” # “ The 

power,” said Gorham, “ as far as it will be necessary or safe, is 
involved in that of borrowing money.” || Mercer of Mary- 
land was unwilling to deny to the government a discretion on 
this point ; besides, he held it impolitic to excite the opposition 
to the constitution of all those 'who, like himself, were friends 
to paper money. A “ This,” said Ellsworth, “ is a favorable 
moment to shut and bar the door against paper money, which 
can in no case be necessary. The power may do harm, never 
good. Give the government credit, and other resources will 
offer.” Randolph, notwithstanding his antipathy to paper 
money, could not foresee all the occasions that might arise. J 
“ Paper money,” said Wilson, “ can never succeed while its 
mischiefs are remembered ; and, as long as it can be resorted 
to, it will be a bar to other resources.” $ “Rather than give 
the power,” said John Langdon of New Hampshire, “ I would 
reject the whole plan.” J 

With the full recollection of the need, or seeming need, of 
paper money in the revolution, with the menace of danger in 

* Gilpin, 1334 ; Elliot, 429. A Gilpin, 1344, 1345 ; Elliot, 435. 

f Gilpin, 1343; Elliot, 434. Q Gilpin, 1345; Elliot, 435. 

% Gilpin, 1344 ; Elliot, 434. % Ibid. 

* Ibid. $ Ibid. 

1 Gilpin, 1344 ; Elliot, 435. i Gilpin, 134G ; Elliot, 435. 
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future time of war from its prohibition, authority to issue bills 
of credit that should be legal-tender was refused to the general 
government by the vote of nine states against NTew Jersey 
and Maryland. It was Madison who decided the vote of Vir- 
ginia ; and he has left his testimony that “ the pretext for a 
paper currency, and particularly for making the bills a tender, 
either for public or private debts, was cut off.” This is the 
interpretation of the clause, made at the time of its adoption 
alike by its authors and by its opponents,* accepted by all the 
statesmen of that age, not open to dispute because too clear for 
argument, and never disputed so long as any one man who took 
part in framing the constitution remained alive. 

History can not name a man who has gained enduring 
honor by causing the issue of paper money. Wherever such 

* For Madison’s narrative and opinion, see Gilpin, 134 4-1346, and note on 
1846 ; Elliot, 434, 485. The accuracy of the historical sketch of Luther Martin, 
officially addressed, 2*7 January 1788, to the speaker of the house of delegates of 
Maryland, has in ninety-six years never been questioned. It may be found in 
Elliot, i., 369, 370, and is as follows : 

“ By our original Articles of Confederation, the congress have power to borrow 
money and emit bills of credit on the credit of the United States ; agreeable to 
which was the report on this system as made by the committee of detail. When we 
came to this part of the report, a motion was made to strike out the words ‘ to emit 
bills of credit.’ Against the motion wc urged that it would be improper to deprive 
the congress of that power ; that it would be a novelty unprecedented to establish 
a government which should not have such authority ; that it was impossible to look 
forward into futurity so far as to decide that events might not happen that should 
render the exercise of such a power absolutely necessary ; and that we doubted 
whether, if a war should take place, it would be possible for this country to defend 
itself without having recourse to paper credit, in which case there would be a 
necessity of becoming a prey to our enemies or violating the constitution of our 
government ; and that, considering the administration of the government would be 
principally in the hands of the wealthy, there could be little reason to fear an 
abuse of the power by an unnecessary or injurious exercise of it. But, sir, a ma- 
jority of the convention, being wise beyond every event, and being willing to risk 
any political evil rather than admit the idea of a paper emission in any possible 
case, refused to trust this authority to a government to which they were lavishing 
the most unlimited powers of taxation, and to the mercy of which they were will- 
ing blindly to trust the liberty and property of the citizens of every state in the 
union ; and they erased that clause from the system.” 

With regard to the paper money issued during the late civil war, congress 
healed the difficulty by obtaining, in the fourteenth amendment, from the whole 
country what may be regarded as an act of indemnity ; and, while the country 
made itself responsible for the debt which was contracted, the amendment pro 
served the original clause of the constitution in its full integrity and vigor. 
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paper "has been employed, it lias in every ease thrown upon its 
authors the burden of exculpation under the plea of pressing 
necessity. 

Paper money has no hold, and from its very nature can ac- 
quire no hold, on the conscience or affections of the people. 
It impairs all certainty of possession, and taxes none so heavily 
as the class who earn their scant possession by daily labor. It 
injures the husbandman by a twofold diminution of the ex- 
changeable value of his harvest. It is the favorite of those 
who seek gain without willingness to toil ; it is the deadly foe 
of industry. No powerful political party ever permanently 
rested for support on the theory that it is wise and light. No 
statesman has been thought well of by his kind in a succeeding 
generation for having been its promoter.* 

In the plan of government, concerted between the members 
from Connecticut, especially Sherman and Ellsworth, there was 
this further article : “ That the legislatures of the individual 
states ought not to possess a right to emit bills of credit for a 
currency, or to make any tender laws for the payment or dis- 
charge of debts or contracts in any manner different from the 
agreement of the parties, or in any manner to obstruct or im- 
pede the recovery of debts, whereby the interests of foreigners 
or the citizens of any other state may be affected.”f 

The committee of detail had reported : “ No state, without 
the consent of the legislature of the United States, shall emit 
bills of credit.” With a nobler and safer trust in the power of 
truth and right over opinion, Sherman on the twenty-eighth, 
scorning compromise, cried out : “ This is the favorable crisis 
for crushing paper money,” and, joining Wilson, they two pro- 
posed to make the prohibition absolute. Gorham feared that 

* This paragraph is a very feeble abstract of the avowed convictions of the 
great statesmen and jurists who made the constitution. Their words are homely 
and direct condemnation ; and they come not from one party. Richard Henry 
Lee is as strong in his denunciation as Washington, Sherman, or Robert R. Living- 
ston. William Paterson of New Jersey wrote in 1786 as follows : “ An increase 
of paper money, especially if it be a tender, will destroy what little credit is left; 
will bewilder conscience in the mazes of dishonest speculations ; will allure some 
and constrain others into the perpetration of knavish tricks ; will turn vice into a 
legal virtue ; and sanctify iniquity by law,” etc. — From the holograph of William 
Paterson. 

f Sherman’s Life, in Biography of the Signers, ii., 43. 
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the absolute prohibition would rouse the most desperate oppo- 
sition ; but four northern states and four southern states, Mary- 
land being divided, New Jersey absent, and Virginia alone in 
the negative, placed in the constitution these unequivocal words : 
“No state shall emit bills of credit.” The second part of the 
clause, “No state shall make anything but gold and silver coin 
a tender in payment of debts,” was accepted without a dissen- 
tient state. So the adoption of the constitution is to be the end 
forever of paper money, whether issued by the several states 
or by the United states, if the constitution shall be rightly in- 
terpreted and honestly obeyed. 

It was ever the wish of Sherman and Ellsworth to prohibit 
“ the discharge of debts or contracts in any manner different 
from the agreement of the parties.” Among the aggressions 
made by the states on the rights of other states, Madison, in 
his enumeration,* names the enforced payment of debts in 
paper money, the enforced discharge of debts by the convey- 
ance of land or other property, the instalment of debts, and the 
“ occlusion ” of courts. For the two last of these wrongs no 
remedy was as yet provided. 

King moved to add, as in the ordinance of congress for the 
establishment of new states, “ a prohibition on the states to in- 
terfere in private contracts.” f “ This would be going too 
far,” interposed Gouverneur Morris. “ There are a thousand 
laws relating to bringing actions, limitations of actions, and 
the like, which affect contracts. The judicial power of the 
United States will be a protection in cases within their juris- 
diction ; within the state itself a majority must rule, whatever 
may be the mischief done among themselves.” X “ Why, then, 
prohibit bills of credit?” inquired Sherman. Wilson was in 
favor of King’s motion. Madison admitted that inconveni- 
ences might arise from such a prohibition, but thought on the 
whole its utility would overbalance them, lie conceived, how- 
ever, that a negative on the state laws could alone secure the 
end. Evasions might and would be devised by the ingenuity 
of legislatures.* ITis colleague Mason replied : “ The mo- 
tion ” of King “ is carrying the restraint too far. Cases will 

* Madison, i., 321. % Ibid. 

f Gilpin, 1443 - t Elliot, 485. * Ibid. 
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happen that cannot be foreseen, where some kind of interfer- 
ence will be proper and essential.” lie mentioned the case of 
limiting the period for bringing actions on open account, that 
of bonds after a lapse of time, asking whether it was proper to 
tie the hands of the states from making provision in such 
cases.'* 

“The answer to these objections is,” Wilson explained, 
“ that retrospective interferences only are to be prohibited.” 
“ Is not that already done,” asked Madison, “ by the prohibi- 
tion of ex post facto laws, which will oblige the judges to de- 
clare such interferences null and void % ” f But the prohibi- 
tion which, on the motion of Gerry and McHenry, had been 
adopted six days before, was a limitation on the powers of con- 
gress. Instead of King's motion, Ilutledge advised to extend 
that limitation to the individual states ; \ and accordingly they, 
too, were now forbidden to pass bills of attainder or ex post 
facto laws by the vote of seven states against Connecticut, 
Maryland, and Virginia, Massachusetts being absent. So the 
motion of King, which had received hearty support only from 
Wilson, was set aside by a very great majority. 

The next morning “ Dickinson mentioned to the house that, 
on examining Blackstone’s Commentaries, he found that the 
term ex post facto related to criminal cases only ; that the 
words would consequently not restrain the states from retro- 
spective laws in civil cases; and that some further provision 
for this purpose would be requisite.” # Of this remark the 
convention at the moment took no note ; and the clause of 
Rutledge was left in the draft then making of the constitution, 
as the provision against the “ stay laws and occlusion of courts ” 
so much warned against by Madison, “the payment or dis- 
charge of debts or contracts in any manner different from the 
agreement of the parties,” as demanded by Sherman and Ells- 
worth. 

* Gilpin, 1443 ; Elliot, 485. f Gilpin, 1399, 1444 ; Elliot, 40 2, 485. 

% Ex post facto , not retrospective, was the form used by Rutledge. Correct 
Gilpin, 1444, by the Journal of the Convention, in Elliot, i., 271, and compare 
Elliot, i., 257. # Gilpin, 1450 ; Elliot, 488. 

S That no other motion in form or substance was adopted by the convention 
till after the draft went into the hands of the committee of style and revision, ap- 
pears from a most careful comparison of the printed journal of the convention, of 
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Among tlie prohibitions on the states which the committee 
of detail reported on the twenty-eight] 1, was that of laying du- 
ties on imports. “ Particular states,” observed Mason, a may 
wish to encourage by impost duties certain manufactures for 
which they enjoy natural advantages, as Virginia the manufac- 
ture of hemp, etc.” * Madison replied : “ The encouragement 
of manufactures in that mode requires duties, not only on im- 
ports directly from foreign countries, but from the other states 
in the union, which would revive all the mischiefs experienced 
from the want of a general government over commerce.” f 
King proposed to extend the prohibition not to imports only, 
but also to exports, so as to prohibit the states from taxing 
either. Sherman added, that, even with the consent of the 


United States, the several states should not levy taxes on im- 
portations except for the use of the United States. This move- 
ment Gouverneur Morris supported as a regulation necessary 
to prevent the Atlantic states from endeavoring to tax the 
western states and promote their separate interest by opposing 
the navigation of the Mississippi, which would drive the west- 
ern people into the arms of Great Britain. George Clymer 
of Pennsylvania “ thought the encouragement of the western 
country was suicide on the part of the old states. If the states 
have such different interests that they cannot be left to regu- 
late their own manufactures, without encountering the interests 
of other states, it is a proof that they are not lit to compose 
one nation.” \ King did not wish to “ interfere too much with 
the policy of states respecting their manufactures,” holding 
that such a policy of protection in a separate state might be 


necessary. u Kevenue,” he reminded the house, u was the ob- 


ject of the general legislature.” # By a large majority the pro- 


hibition on the several states of taxing imports was made de- 


pendent on the consent of the legislature of the United States ; 


its journal as preserved in manuscript, of every scrap of paper containing any mo- 
tion or sketch of a motion preserved among the records of the convention in the 
state department, of the debates of the convention as reported by Madison, and # of 
the several copies of the broadside which were used for the entry of amendments 
by Washington, by Madison, by Brearley, by Gilman, by Johnson, and another, 
which seems to be that of the secretary, Jackson. 

* Gilpin, 1415 ; Elliot, 48G. \ Gilpin, 1416, 1417 ; Elliot, 487 

1 Ibid. * Gilpin, 1447 *, Elliot, 478. 
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and with this limitation it was carried without a dissentient 
vote. The extending of the prohibition to exports obtained a 
majority of but one. That taxes on imports or exports by the 
states, even with the consent of the United States, should be 
exclusively for the use of the United States, gained every state 
but Massachusetts and Maryland. The power to protect do- 
mestic manufactures by imposts was taken away from the 
states, and, so far as it is incident to the raising of revenue, was 
confined to the United States. 

The country had been filled with schemes for a division of 
the thirteen states into two or more separate groups ; the con- 
vention, following its committee of detail, would suffer no 
state to enter into any confederation, or even into a treaty or 
alliance with any confederation. The restriction was absolute. 
To make it still more clear and peremptory, it was repeated 
and enlarged in another article, which declared not only that 
“ no state shall enter into any agreement or compact with any 
foreign power,” but that “ no state shall enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with any other state.” * Each state was con- 
fined in its government strictly to its own duties within itself. 

As to slavery, it was by a unanimous consent treated as a 
sectional interest ; freedom existed in all the states ; slavery 
was a relation established within a state by its own law. Un- 
der the sovereignty of the king of Great Britain the laws of a 
colony did not on British soil prevail over the imperial law. 
In like manner in America, a slave in one American colony, 
finding himself on the soil of another, was subject only to the 
laws of the colony in which he might be found. It remained 
so on the declaration of independence ; not as an innovation, 
but as the continuance of an established fact. The articles of 
confederation took no note of slavery, except by withholding 
the privileges of intercitizenship from the slave. The enu- 
meration of slaves was in the distribution of political power a 
matter of indifference so long as congress voted by states and 
proportioned its requisitions of revenue to wealth alone. 

In framing a constitution in which representation in one 
branch of the legislature was made to depend on population, 
it became the political interest of the states in which slaves 

* Article xiii. Gilpin, 1239, 1447; Elliot, 381, 487. 
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abounded to have them included in the enumeration of the 
population equally with the free negroes and the whites. They 
so far succeeded that the slave inhabitants were held to be a 
part of the grand aggregateof the people of the United States, 
and as such were entitled to bring a proportional increase of 
representation to the state in which they abode. For this pur- 
pose of representation the slaves were by a compromise allowed 
to be counted, but only as three out of five ; shoidd the master 
see fit to liberate the slave, he became at once a free inhabitant 
and a citizen with the right of intercitizenship, and of being 
counted equally in the representative population. 

Intercitizenship was the life-blood of the union. The re- 
port of the committee of detail, changing only the words “ free 
inhabitants ” for “ citizens,” followed the articles of confedera- 
tion in declaring that “ the citizens of each state shall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
states.” * The slave remained a slave, but only in states whose 
local laws permitted it. 

After three weeks’ reflection, Ootesworth Pinckney, on the 
twenty-eighth of August, avowed himself not satisfied with the 
article ; he wished that “ some provision should be included in 
favor of property in slaves.” The article was nevertheless 
adopted, but not unanimously ; South Carolina voted against 
it, and Georgia was divided, showing that discontent with the 
want of the protection to slavery was seated in their breasts, 
even so far as to impugn the great principle which was a 
necessary condition of union, f 

The convention proceeded with its work, and proposed that 
any person who should flee from justice should be delivered 
up on the demand of the executive of the state from which he 
fled. Butler and Charles Pinckney moved, as an amendment, 
to require fugitive slaves to be delivered up like criminals. 
“ This,” answered Wilson, “would oblige the executive of the 
state to do it at the public expense.” “ The public,” said 
Sherman, “ can with no more propriety seize and surrender a 
slave or servant than a horse.” Butler withdrew his motion 
and the article as proposed was unanimously adopted. $ 

* Gilpin, 1240; Elliot, 381 . \ Gilpin, 1447 ; Elliot, 487 . 

X Gilpin, 1447, 1448 ; Elliot, 487. 
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The convention was not unprepared to adopt a fugitive 
slave law, for such a clause formed a part of the ordinance of 
1787, adopted in the preceding July for the government of 
the north-western territory. On the twenty-ninth, Butler, after 
the opportunity of reflection and consultation, offered a pro- 
posal : “ That the fugitive slaves escaping into another state 
shall be delivered up to the person justly claiming their ser- 
vice or labor.” This for the moment was agreed to without 
dissent.* The trouble and expense of making the claim fell 
on the slave-holder ; the language of the article did not clearly 
point out by whom the runaway slave was to be delivered up. 

* Gilpin, 145G; Elliot, 492. Compare Gilpin, 1558; Elliot, 564. 
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CHAPTER VIE 

TITE CONSTITUTION IN DETAIL. THE POWERS OF CONGRESS, 

CONTINUED. 

From tiie Middle to the End of August 1787. 

On the eighteenth of August, Rutledge insisted that it was 
necessary and expedient for the United States to assume “all 
the state debts.” A committee of eleven, to whom the subject 
was referred, on the twenty- first reported a grant of power to 
the United States to assume “ the debts of the several states 
incurred during the late war for the common defence and gen- 
eral welfare.” But the states which had done the most toward 
discharging their obligations were unwilling to share equally 
the burdens of those which had done the least ; and the con- 
vention, adopting on the twenty-fifth the language of Ran- 
dolph, affirmed no more than that the engagements of the 
confederation should be equally valid against the United States 
under this constitution.* 

The convention, on the seventeenth, agreed with its com- 
mittee in giving jurisdiction to the United States over the 
crime of counterfeiting their coins and over crimes committed 
on the high seas, or against the law of nations.! 

The report of the committee of detail gave power to con- 
gress “ to subdue a rebellion in any state on the application of 
its legislature.” Martin, on the seventeenth, approved the 
limitation to which Charles Pinckney, Gouverneur Morris, and 
Langdon objected. Ellsworth moved to dispense witli the ap- 
plication of the legislature of the rebellious state when that 
body could not meet. “ Gerry was against letting loose the 

♦ Gilpin, \m ; Elliot, 473. ) Sllpm, 134$ ; Elliot, 437. 
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myrmidons of the United States on a state without its own 
consent. The states will be the best judges in such cases. 
More blood would have been spilt in Massachusetts in the late 
insurrection if the general authority had intermeddled.” The 
motion of Ellsworth was adopted ; but it weighed down the 
measure itself, which obtained only four votes against four.* 

We come to a regulation where the spirit of republicanism 
exercised its humanest influence. The world had been re- 
tarded in civilization, impoverished and laid waste by wars of 
the personal ambition of its kings. The committee of detail 
and the convention, in the interest of peace, intrusted the 
power to declare war, not to the executive, but to the deliber- 
ate decision of the two branches of the legislature, f each of 
them having a negative on the other; and the executive re- 
taining his negative on them both. 

On the eighteenth Madison offered a series of propositions, 
granting powers to dispose of the lands of the United States; 
to institute temporary governments for new states ; to regulate 
affairs with the Indians ; to exercise exclusively legislative au- 
thority at the seat of general government ; to grant charters of 
incorporation where the public good might require them and 
the authority of a single state might be incompetent ; to secure 
to authors their copyrights for a limited time ; to establish a 
university ; to encourage discoveries and the advancement of 
useful knowledge. X In that and the next sitting Charles 
Pinckney proposed, among other cessions, to grant immunities 
for the promotion of agriculture, commerce, trades, and manu- 
factures. They were all unanimously referred to the commit- 
tee of detail. 

Gerry would have an army of two or three thousand # at 
the most ; a number in proportion to population greater than 
the present army of the United States. The power to raise 
and support armies was, however, accepted unanimously, with 
no “ fetter on ” it, except the suggestion then made by Mason 
and soon formally adopted, that “no appropriation for that 
use should be for a longer term than two years.” 

* Gilpin, 1350, 1351 ; Elliot, 437, 438. * Gilpin, 1360 ; Elliot, US 

f Gilpin, 1351 ; Elliot, 438. Elliot, i., 247. 

X Gilpin, 1353, 1354, 1355 ; Elliot, 439, 440. 
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The idea of a navy was welcome to the country. Jefferson 
thought a small one a necessity.* The convention accepted 
unanimously the clause giving power “to build and equip 
fleets ; ” or, as the power was more fitly defined, “ to provide 
and maintain a navy.” f 

The report gave to the general government only power to 
call forth the aid of the militia. J Mason moved to grant the 
further power of its regulation and discipline, for “thirteen 
states would never concur in any one system ” ; # but he re- 
served “ to the states the appointment of the officers.” In the 
opinion of Ellsworth, the motion went too far. “ The militia 
should be under rules established by the general government 
when in actual service of the United States. The whole au- 
thority over it ought by no means to be taken from the states. 
Their consequence would pine away to nothing after such a 
sacrifice of power. The general authority could not suffi- 
ciently pervade the union for the purpose, nor accommodate 
itself to the local genius of the people.” Sherman supported 
him. “ My opinion is,” said Dickinson, “ that the states never 
ought to give up all authoritv over the militia, and never 
will.” 1 

Swayed by Dickinson, Mason modified his original motion, 
which Cotes worth Pinckney instantly renewed. A grand 
committee of eleven, to which this among other subjects w^as 
referred, on the twenty-first reported A that the legislature 
should have power “ to make laws for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of them 
as may be employed in the service of the United States.” 
Ellsworth and Sherman, on the twenty -third, accepted the lat- 
ter part of the clause, but resisted the former. “ The disci- 
pline of the militia,” answered Madison, “is evidently a na- 
tional concern, and ought to be provided for in the national 
constitution.” And the clause was adopted by nine states 
against Connecticut and Maryland. () 

* Notes on Virginia, end of tlio answer to query 22; Jefferson, i., 592, 606; 

ii., 211, 218; Madison, i., 196. * Gilpin, 1355; Elliot, 440. 

f Gilpin, 1360; Elliot, 443. || Gilpin, 1361, 1362; Elliot, 443,444. 

X Gilpin, 1233 ; Elliot, 379. A Gilpin, 1378 ; Elliot, 451. 

0 Gilpin, 1406, 1407 ; Elliot, 466. 
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Madison always wished to reserve to the United States the 
appointment of general officers in the militia. This Sherman 
pronounced absolutely inadmissible. “ As the states are not 
to be abolished,” said Gerry, “I wonder at the attempts to 
give powers inconsistent with their existence. A civil war 
may be produced by the conflict between people who will sup- 
port a plan of vigorous government at every risk and others of 
a more democratic cast.” “ The greatest danger,” said Madi- 
son, “ is disunion of the states ; it is necessary to guard against 
it by sufficient powers to the common government ; the great- 
est danger to liberty is from large standing armies ; it is best 
to prevent them by an effectual provision for a good militia.” 
Madison gained for his motion only New Hampshire, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. The appointment of officers by the 
states was then agreed to ; and the states were to train the mi- 


litia, but according to the discipline prescribed by the United 


States.* 


The power “ to make all laws necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the powers vested by this constitution in 
the government of the United States, or in any department or 
office thereof,” was so clearly necessary that, without cavil or 
remark, it was unanimously agreed to.f 

The definition of treason against the United States, though 

O 7 

made in language like that of the English law, took notice of 
the federal character of the American government by defining 
it as levying war against the United States or any one of 
them ; thus reserving to the United States the power to punish 
treason, whether by war against the United States or by war 
against a state. Johnson was of opinion that there could be no 
treason against a particular state even under the confederation, 
much less under the proposed system. Mason answered: 
“The United States will have a qualified sovereignty only; 
the individual states will retain a part of the sovereignty.” 
“ A rebellion in a state,” said Johnson, u would amount to 
treason against the supreme sovereign, the United States.” 
“ Treason against a state,” said King, “ must be treason against 
the United States.” Sherman differed from him, saying: 
“ Resistance against the laws of the United States is distin- 


* Gilpin, 1407, 1408; Elliot, 466, 467. \ Gilpin, 1370; Elliot, 447. 
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guished from resistance against tlie laws of a particular state.” 
Ellsworth added : “ The United States are sovereign on one 
side of the line dividing the jurisdictions, the states on the 
other. Each ought to have power to defend their respective 
sovereignties.”* “ War or insurrection against a member of 
the union,” said Dickinson, “must be so against the whole 
body.” The clause as amended, evading the question, spoke 
only of treason by levying war against the United States or 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid or comfort. No 
note was taken of the falsification of election returns, or the 
dangers peculiar to elective governments. Martin relates that 
he wished an amendment excepting citizens of any state from 
the penalty of treason, when they acted expressly in obedience 
to the authority of their own state ; but seeing that a motion 
to that effect would meet with no favor, he at the time shut 
up the thought within his own breast, f 

The members of the convention long held in “ recollection 
the pain and difficulty which the subject of slavery caused in 
that body,” and which “had well-nigh led southern states to 
break it up without coming to any determination.” $ The 
members from South Carolina and Georgia were moved by the 
extreme desire of preserving the union and obtaining an effi- 
cient government ; but as their constituents could not be rec- 
onciled to the immediate prohibition of the slave-trade by the 
act of the United States, they demanded that their states 
should retain on that subject the liberty of choice which all 
then possessed under the confederation. Unwilling to break 
the union into fragments, the committee of detail proposed 
limitations of the power of congress to regulate commerce. No 
tax might be laid on exports, nor on the importation of slaves. 
As to the slave-trade, each state was to remain, as under the 
articles of confederation, free to import such persons as it 
“ should think proper to admit.” The states might, one by 


* Gilpin, 1375; Elliot, 450. 

f Filliot, i., 382, 383. I think Martin did not make the motion, as it is found 
neither in the journal nor in Madison. His narrative is, perhaps, equivocal. His 
words are: “I wished to have obtained”; and again: “But this provision w is 
not adopted.” Here is no assertion that he made the motion. 

\ Baldwin's Speech in the House, 12 February 1790. 
vot. vi. — 90 
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one, each for itself, prohibit the slave-trade ; not the United 
States by a general law. This decision was coupled with no 
demand of privileges for the shipping interest. Ellsworth, in 
the committee, had consented, unconditionally, that no naviga- 
tion act should be passed without the assent of two thirds of 
the members present in each house. 

On the twenty-first the prohibition to tax exports was car- 
ried by Massachusetts and Connecticut with the live most 
southern states. Thus absolute free trade as to exports became 
a part of the fundamental law of the United States. The vote 
of Virginia was due to Mason, Randolph, and Blair; Wasliing- 
ton and Madison were always unwilling to seem to favor a 
local interest, especially a southern one, and were ready to 
trust the subject to the general government.* 

From Maryland came a voice against the slave-trade. For 
three reasons Martin proposed to prohibit or to tax the impor- 
tation of slaves : “ The importation of slaves affects the ap- 
portionment of representation, weakens one part of the union 
which the other parts are bound to protect, and dishonors the 
principles of the revolution and the American character.” 

Rutledge answered : “ Religion and humanity have nothing 
to do with this question ; interest alone is the governing prin- 
ciple with nations. The true question at present is, whether 
the southern states shall or shall not be parties to the union ? 
If the northern states consult their interest they will not oppose 
the increase of slaves, which will increase the commodities of 
which they will become the carriers.” Ellsworth, speaking 
consistently with the respect which he had always shown for 
the rights of the states, answered : “ I am for leaving the clause 
as it stands. Let every state import what it pleases. The 
morality or wisdom of slavery are considerations belonging to 
the states themselves. The old confederation did not meddle 
with this point ; and I do not see any greater necessity for 
bringing it within the policy of the new one.” “ South Caro- 
lina,” said Charles Pinckney, “ can never receive the plan if it 
prohibits the slave-trade.” 

The debate was continued through the next day. Sherman 
was perplexed between his belief in the inherent right of man 

* Gilpin, 1388; Elliot, 456. 
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to freedom and the tenet of the right of each state to settle 
for itself its internal affairs, and said : “ I disapprove of the 
slave-trade ; yet, as the states are now possessed of the right 
to import slaves, and as it is expedient to have as few objec- 
tions as possible to the proposed scheme of government, 1 
think it best to leave the matter as we find it.” 

Mason, compressing the observation of a long life into a 
few burning words, replied : “ This infernal traffic originated 
in the avarice of British merchants ; the British government 
constantly checked the attempts of Virginia to put a stop to 
it. The present question concerns not the importing states 
alone, but the whole union. Maryland and Virginia have al- 
ready prohibited the importation of slaves expressly; North 
Carolina has done the same in substance. All this would be 
in vain if South Carolina and Georgia be at liberty to import 
them. The western people are already calling out for slaves 
for their new lands, and will fill that country with slaves if 
they can be got through South Carolina and Georgia. Slavery 
discourages arts and manufactures. The poor despise labor 
when performed by slaves. They prevent the emigration of 
whites, who really enrich and strengthen a country. They 
produce the most pernicious effect on manners. Every master 
of slaves is born a petty tyrant. They bring the judgment of 
heaven on a country. As nations cannot be rewarded or pun- 
ished in the next world, they must be in this. By an inevi- 
table chain of causes and effects, Providence punishes national 
sins by national calamities. I lament that some of our eastern 
brethren have, from a lust of gain, embarked in this nefarious 
traffic. As to the states being in possession of the right to 
import, this is the case with many other rights, now to be prop- 
erly given up. I hold it essential in every point of view, that 
the general government should have power to prevent the in- 
crease of slavery.” Mason spoke from his inmost soul, anxious 
for freedom and right, for the happiness of his country and the 
welfare of mankind. 

To words of such intense sincerity Ellsworth answered with 
almost mocking irony : “ As I have never owned a slave I can- 
not judge of the effects of slavery on character. If, however, 
it i§ to he considered in a moral light, we ought to go further 
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and free the slaves already in the country. Besides, slaves 
multiply so fast in Virginia and Maryland that it is cheaper 
to raise than import them, whilst in the sickly rice-swamps 
foreign supplies are necessary ; if we go no further than is 
urged, we shall be unjust toward South Carolina and Georgia. 
Let us not intermeddle. As population increases, poor labor- 
ers will be so plenty as to render slaves useless. Slavery, in 
time, will not be a speck in our country. Provision is made 
in Connecticut for abolishing it ; and the abolition has already 
taken place in Massachusetts.” 

“ If the southern states are let alone,” said Charles Pinck- 
ney, “ they will probably of themselves stop importations. I 
would myself, as a citizen of South Carolina, vote for it.” 

In the same vein Cotesworth Pinckney remarked : “ If I 
and all my colleagues were to sign the constitution and use our 
personal influence, it would be of no avail toward obtaining 
the assent of our constituents. South Carolina and Georgia 
cannot do without slaves. Virginia will gain by stopping the 
importations. Her slaves will rise in value, and she has more 
than she wants. It would be unequal to require South Caro- 
lina and Georgia to confederate on such terms. Slaves should 
be dutied like other imports ; but a rejection of the clause is 
the exclusion of South Carolina from the union.” Baldwin, 
with opinions on the rights of the states like those of Ells- 
worth and Sherman, continued : “ The object before the con- 
vention is not national, but local. Georgia cannot purchase 
the advantage of a general government by yielding the abridg- 
ment of one of her favorite prerogatives. If left to herself, 
she may probably put a stop to the evil.” 

“If South Carolina and Georgia,” observed Wilson, “are 
themselves disposed to get rid of the importation of slaves in a 
short time, they will never refuse to unite because the impor- 
tation might be prohibited.” To this Cotesworth Pinckney 
made answer: “I think myself bound to declare candidly 
that I do not believe South Carolina will stop her importa- 
tions of slaves in any short time, except occasionally as she 
now does.” 

“ On every principle of honor and safety,” said Dickinson, 
“ it is inadmissible that the importation of slaves should be 
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authorized to tlie states by the constitution. The true ques- 
tion is whether the national happiness will be promoted or 
impeded by the importation ; and this question ought to be 
left to the national government, not to the states particularly 
interested. I cannot believe that the southern states will refuse 
to confederate on that account, as the power is not likely to be 
immediately exercised by the general government.” Here was 
the opening to a grant of the power, coupled with a prospect 
of delay in using it. 

Williamson, himself no friend of slavery, distinctly inti- 
mated that North Carolina would go with her two neighbors 
on the south. Cotesworth Pinckney now moved to commit 
the clause, that slaves might be made liable to an equal tax 
with other imports. “If the convention,” said Rutledge, 
u thinks that North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia will 
ever agree to the plan, unless their right to import slaves be 
untouched, the expectation is vain ; ” and he seconded the mo- 
tion for a commitment. Gouvemeur Morris wished the whole 
subject to be committed, including the clauses relating to 
taxes on exports and to a navigation act. These things might 
form a bargain among the northern and southern states. 
“ Rather than to part with the southern states,” said Sherman, 
“ it is better to let them import slaves. But a tax on slaves 
imported makes the matter worse, because it implies they are 
property.” 

“ Two states,” said Randolph, “ may be lost to the union ; 
let us, then, try the chance of a commitment.” The motion 
for commitment was adopted by the votes of Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and the five southernmost states, against New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, and Delaware; Massachusetts was ab- 
sent. 

Charles Pincknev and Langdon then moved to commit the 
section relating to a navigation act. “ I desire it to be remem- 
bered,” said Gorham, remotely hinting at possible secession, 
“ the eastern states have no motive to union but a commercial 
one.” Ellsworth, maintaining the position which he had de- 
liberately chosen, answered : “ I am for taking the plan as it is. 
If we do not agree on this middle and moderate ground, I am 
afraid we shall lose two states with others that may stand aloof ; 
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and fly, most probably, into several confederations, not without 
bloodshed.” * 

Had the convention listened to no compromise on the 
slave-trade, Georgia and South Carolina would not have ac- 
cepted the new constitution ; North Carolina would have clung 
to them, from its internal condition ; Virginia, however earnest 
might have been the protest against it by Madison and Wash- 
ington, must have acted wdtli North Carolina, and, as a conse- 
quence, there would from the beginning have been a federa- 
tion of slave-holding states. The committee to which the 
whole subject of restriction on the power over commerce was 
referred consisted of Langdon, King, Johnson, the aged Will- 
iam Livingston of New Jersey, Clymer, Dickinson, Martin, 
Madison, Williamson, Cotesworth Pinckney, and Baldwin, f a 
large majority of them venerable for uprightness and ability. 
Their report, made on the twenty -fourth, denied to the United 
States the power to prohibit the slave-trade prior to the year 
1800, but granted the power to impose a tax or duty on such 
migration or importation at a rate not exceeding the average 
of the duties laid on imports. % 

On the twenty-fifth, when the report of the committee of 
eleven was taken up, Cotesworth Pinckney immediately moved 
to extend the time allowed for the importation of slaves till 
the year 1808. Gorham was his second. Madison spoke ear- 
nestly against the prolongation ; # but, without further debate, 
the motion prevailed by the votes of the three New England 
states, Maryland, and the three southernmost states, against 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Virginia. || 

Sherman once more resisted the duty “ as acknowledging 
men to be property ” by taxing them as such under the char- 
acter of slaves ; and Madison supported him, saying : “ I think 
it wrong to admit in the constitution the idea that there can 
be property in men.” A But, 'as the impost which had been 
proposed on all imported articles was of five per cent and the 
slave was deemed to have an average value of two hundred 
dollars, the rate was fixed definitively at ten dollars on every 

* Gilpin, 1388-1396 ; Elliot, 456-461. * Gilpin, 1427; Elliot, 477. 

f Gilpin, 1397; Elliot, 461. | Gilpin, 1429; Elliot, 478. 

% Gilpin, 1415 ; Elliot, 471. A Gilpin, 1429, 1430 ; Elliot, 478. 
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imported slave, and the clause thus amended was unanimously 
held fast as a discouragement of the traffic. 

“It ought to be considered/’ wrote Madison near the time, 
“as a great point gained in favor of humanity, that a period of 
twenty years may terminate forever within these states a traffic 
which has so long and so loudly upbraided the barbarism of 
modern policy. Ilappy would it be for the unfortunate Afri- 
cans if an equal prospect lay before them of being redeemed 
from the oppressions of their European brethren ! ” * 

The confederation granted no power to interfere with the 
slave-trade. The new constitution gave power to prohibit it in 
new states immediately on their admission, in existing states at 
the end of the year 1807. Louisiana, by annexation to the 
union, lost the license to receive slaves from abroad. On the 
second day of December 180G, Thomas Jefferson, president of 
the United States of America, addressed this message to con- 
gress : f “ I congratulate you, fellow-citizens, on the approach 
of the period at which you may interpose your authority con- 
stitutionally to withdraw the citizens of the United States from 
all further participation in those violations of human rights 
which have been so long continued on the unoffending inhabit- 
ants of Africa, and which the morality, the reputation, and the 
best interests of our country have long been eager to pro- 
scribe.” 

Unanimous legislation followed the words from the presi- 
dent, and, as the year 1808 broke upon the United States, the 
importation of slaves had ceased. And did slavery have as 
peaceful an end l Philanthropy, like genius and like science, 
must bide its time. Man cannot hurry the supreme power, 
to which years are as days. 

Two members of the convention, with the sincere integrity 
which deal’s the eye for prophetic vision, read the doom of 
slave-holding. Mason, fourteen years before, in a paper pre- 
pared for the legislature of Virginia, had given his opinion 
that as the natural remedy for political injustice the constitu- 
tion should by degrees work itself clear by its own innate 
strength, the virtue and resolution of the community ; and 
added: “The lawB of impartial Providence may avenge upon 

* The Federalist, No. xlii. f Journals of Congress, v., 468. 
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our posterity tlie injury done to a set of wretches wliom our 
injustice hath debased almost to a level with the brute creation. 
These remarks were extorted by a kind of irresistible, perhaps 
an enthusiastic, impulse ; and the author of them, conscious of 
his own good intentions, cares not whom they please or of- 
fend.” * 

During a previous debate on the value of slaves, Mason 
had observed of them that they might in cases of emergency 
themselves become soldiers. f On the twenty-second of Au- 
gust \ he called to mind that Cromwell, when he sent commis- 
sioners to Virginia to take possession of the country, gave them 
power to arm servants and slaves. He further pointed out 
that the British might have prevailed in the South in the war 
of the revolution had they known how to make use of the 
slaves ; that in Virginia the royal governor invited them to 
rise at a time when he was not in possession of the country, 
and, as the slaves were incapable of self-organization and direc- 
tion, his experiments by proclamation, addressed to them in 
regions not within his sway, totally failed ; but that in South 
Carolina, where the British were in the full possession of the 
country, they might have enfranchised the slaves and enrolled 
them for the consolidation and establishment of the royal au- 
thority. But the civil and military officers in those days of 
abject corruption chose rather to enrich themselves by ship- 
ping the slaves to the markets of the West Indies. Five 
months later Madison, in a paper addressed to the country, re- 
marked : “ An unhappy species of population abounds in some 
of the states who, during the calm of the regular government, 
are sunk below the level of men ; but who, in the tempestuous 
scenes of civil violence, may emerge into the human character, 
and give a superiority of strength to any party with which 
they may associate themselves.” # Slave-holding was to be 
borne down on the field of battle. 

The dignity and interests of the United States alike de- 

* George Mason’s extracts from the Virginia charters, with sonic remarks on 
them, made in the year 1773. MS. The paper, though communicated to the 
legislature of Virginia, has not been found in its archives. My copy, which is, 
perhaps, the only one now in existence, I owe to the late James M. Mason. 

f Gilpin, 1068 ; Elliot, 296. \ Gilpin, 1390 ; Elliot, 468. 

* Madison in the Federalist, No. xliii., published 26 January 1788. 
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manded a grant of power to tlie general government for the 
regulation of foreign as well as domestic trade. AY i thou t it the 
navigation of the country would have been at the mercy of 
foreign restrictions. For this regulation the new constitution 
required, as in all other acts of legislation, no more than a ma- 
jority of the two houses of congress. A strong opposition 
started up in the South under the lead of Charles Pinckney 
and Martin, inflamed by Mason and by Randolph ; but it was 
in vain. On the twenty-ninth, Madison, Spaigkt, and Rutledge 
defended tlie report of the eleven like statesmen, free from local 
influences or prejudice. It was clearly stated that the ships of 
nations in treaty with the United States would share in their 
carrying trade ; that a rise in freight could be but temporary, 
because it would be attended by an increase of southern as well 
as of northern shipping ; that the AY est India trade was a great 
object to be obtained only through the pressure of a navigation 
act. Cotesworth Pinckney owned that he had been prejudiced 
against the eastern states, but had found their delegates as 
liberal and as candid as any men whatever. On tlie question, 
Delaware and South Carolina joined the united North against 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia. After this 
vote the convention accepted unanimously the proposition 
to grant to the majority in the two branches of congress full 
power to make laws regulating commerce and navigation. 
Randolph was so much dissatisfied that he expressed a u doubt 
whether lie should be able to agree to the constitution.” Mason, 
more deeply in earnest, as yet held his emotions in check. 

Of new states, the Virginia plan knew those only u lawfully 
arising within the limits of the United States,” and for their 
admission vaguely required less than a unanimous vote ; the 
committee of detail demanded the consent of two thirds of each 
house of congress, as well as the concurrence of the states with- 
in whose “ limits ” the new states should arise. 

At this stage Gouveraeur Morris enlarged the scope and sim- 
plified the language of the article. The confederation had 
opened the door to Canada at its own choice alone, and to any 
other territory that could obtain the consent of two thirds of con- 
gress. It was no longer decent to hold out to Canada an invi- 
tation to annex itself to the union ; but the American mind, in 
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the strength of independence, foresaw its expansion. The 
rising states beyond the mountains were clamorous for the un- 
obstructed navigation of the Mississippi, which might lead to 
the acquisition by treaty of all the land east of that river; 
and the boundary on the south, as well of Georgia as of 
Florida, had never been adjusted with Spain. Gouverneur 
Morris had at an early day desired to restrict the limits of the 
United States ; he now gave his ancient fears to the winds, and, 
acceding in advance to the largest eventual annexations, he 
proposed these few and simple words: “New States maybe 
admitted by the legislature into the union,” with the full un- 
derstanding and intention that an ordinary act of legislation 
should be sufficient by a bare majority to introduce foreign 
territory as a state into the union.* This clause the convention 
accepted without a debate, and without a division. 

On the thirtieth, Maryland, impelled by a desire to guard 
the right of the United States to the back lands, and to be the 
champion of Kentucky, of Maine, of Vermont, and of the 
settlements on the Tennessee river and its branches, would 
have granted to the legislature of the United States unlimited 
power to dismember old states, but was supported only by 
Delaware and New Jersey. Vermont might once have been 
included within “the limits” of New York, but certainly re- 
mained no longer within its jurisdiction. By changing the 
word “limits” to “jurisdiction,” the convention, still follow- 
ing Gouverneur Morris, provided for its future admission to 
the union without the consent of New York. In regard to the 
south-western settlements, the preliminary consent of the states 
of which they then formed a part was not dispensed with. In 
like manner no state could be formed by the junction of two 
or more states or parts thereof without the concurrence of such 
states. The country north-west of the Ohio having already 
been provided for, the rule for the admission of new states was 
thus completed for every part of the territory of the states or 
of the United States. The convention, still using the language 
of Gouverneur Morris, and no one but Maryland dissenting, 
assigned to the legislature the power to dispose of and make 

* Gilpin, 1458 ; Elliot, 493. Life and Writings of Gouverneur Morris by 
Sparks, iii., 183, 185, 290. Cooley’s Story, 1282, etc. 
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all needful rules and regulations respecting tlie territory or 
other property belonging to the United States. 

Every word in the constitution bearing on the subject of 
slavery was chosen with the greatest caution ; every agreement 
was jealously guarded. After the section relating to the slave- 
trade, the committee of detail inserted: “No capitation tax 
shall be laid unless in proportion to the census hereinbefore 
directed to be taken.” * This was intended to prevent con- 
gress from enforcing a general emancipation by the special 
taxation of slaves.f 

* Gilpin, 1234, 1415 ; Elliot, 370, 471. 

f Speech of .Baldwin in the house of representatives, 12 February 1790. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE PRESIDENT. 

July, August, and September 1787. 

How to call forth one of the people to he their executive 
chief for a limited period of years, and how to clothe him with 
just sufficient powers, long baffled the convention. Federal 
governments, in Greece, in Switzerland, and in Holland, like 
the confederation of the United States, had been without a 
separate executive branch ; and the elective monarchies of Po- 
land, of the Papal states, and of Germany, ottered no available 
precedents. The report of the committee of detail of the sixth 
of August introduced no improvement in the manner of select- 
ing a president ; and it transferred to the senate the power to 
make treaties and to appoint ambassadors and judges of the 
supreme court.* Questions relating to the duties of the presi- 
dent long remained in doubt ; the mode of his election was 
reached only just before the close of the convention. 

The Virginia plan confided the choice of the executive to 
the national legislature. “ An election by the national legisla- 
ture,” objected Gouvemeur Morris, on the seventeenth of 
July, “ will be the work of intrigue, of cabal, of corruption, 
and of faction ; it will be like the election of a pope by a con- 
clave of cardinals ; of a king by the diet of Poland ; real merit 
will rarely be the title to the appointment.” He moved for 
an election by the u citizens of the United States.” f Sherman 
preferred a choice by the national legislature. Wilson insisted 
on an election by the people ; should no one have a majority, 
then, and then only, the legislature might decide between the 

* Gilpin, 1284 ; Elliot, 319 . f Gilpin, 1120; Elliot, 322. 
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candidates.* Charles Pinckney opposed the election hy the 
people, because it would surrender the choice to a combination 
of the populous states led by a few designing men.f “ To refer 
the choice of a proper character for a chief magistrate to the 
people,” protested Mason, “ would be as unnatural as to refer a 
trial of colors to a blind man.” % “ An election by the people,” 

observed Williamson, “is an appointment by lot.” On the 
first vote Pennsylvania stood alone against nine states. Martin 
proposed to intrust the appointment to the legislatures of the 
states ; and was supported only by Delaware and Maryland. 

On the mode of choosing the president, the length of his 
period of office and his re-eligibility would be made to depend. 
The convention, in committee, had fixed that period at seven 
years with a prohibition of re-election. On the motion of 
William Houston of Georgia, supported by Sherman and 
Gouvemeur Morris, this compulsory rotation was struck 
out bv six states, against Delaware, Virginia, and the two 
Carolinas. The executive becoming re-eligible, Jacob Broom 
of Delaware revived the idea of a shorter period of service. 
McClurg held that the independence of the executive was no 
less essential than the independence of the judiciary ; that a 
president, elected for a small number of years by the national 
legislature, and looking to that body for re-election, would be 
its dependent. To escape from corrupt cabals and yet preserve 
a good officer in place, he moved that the tenure of office should 
be good behavior. Gouverneur Morris beamed with joy. 
Broom found all his difficulties obviated. “ Such a tenure,” 
interposed Sherman, “ is neither safe nor admissible ; re-elec- 
tion will depend on good behavior.” # 

Madison, who to the last refused with unabated vigor to in- 
trust the choice of the national executive to the national legis- 
lature, and at heart would not have been greatly disinclined 
to the longest period of service for the executive if “ an easy 
and effectual removal by impeachment could have been set- 
tled,” | argued from the necessity of keeping the executive, 
legislative, and judiciary powers independent of each other, 

* Gilpin, 1121 ; Elliot, 823. \ Gilpin, 1123 ; Elliot, 324. 

f Gilpin, 1121 ; Elliot, 323. « Gilpin, 1125, 1126 ; Elliot, 325. 

| Madison’s Writings, i, 345; Gilpin, 1127; Elliot, 326. 
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that the tenure of good behavior for the executive was a less 
evil than its dependence on the national legislature for re- 
election. 

Mason replied : “ An executive during good behavior is 
only a softer name for an executive for life ; the next easy 
step will be to hereditary monarchy. Should the motion suc- 
ceed, I may myself live to see such a revolution.” “ To pre- 
vent the introduction of monarchy,” rejoined Madison, “is, 
with me, the real object. Experience proves a tendency in our 
governments to throw all power into the legislative vortex. 
The executives of the states are in general little more than 
ciphers ; the legislatures omnipotent. If no effectual check be 
devised on the encroachments of the latter, a revolution will 
be inevitable.” After explanations by McClurg, four states — 
Hew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Virginia, Madison 
voting with McClurg — expressed their preference for the ten- 
ure of good behavior to the tenure of seven years with a per- 
petual re-eligibility by the national legislature.* Massachu- 
setts was among the six states in the negative, though to King, 
who “relied on the vigor of the executive as a great security 
for the public liberties,” the tenure of good behavior would 
have been most agreeable, “ provided an independent and ef- 
fectual forum could be devised for the trial of the executive on 
an impeachment.” f 

This discussion brought the convention unanimously £ to 
the opinion that if the executive was to be chosen by the na- 
tional legislature, he ought not to be re-eligible. Those, there- 
fore, who agreed with Sherman, that the statesman who had 
proved himself most tit for an office ought not to be excluded 
by the constitution from holding it, w T ere bound to devise some 
other acceptable mode of election. 

The first thought was an immediate choice by the people. 
But here Madison pointed out that “ the right of suffrage was 
much more diffusive in the northern states than in the south- 
ern ; and that the latter would have no influence in the election 
on the score of the negroes.” # To meet this difficulty, King 
revived Wilson’s proposition for the appointment of the ex- 

* Gilpin, 1127, 1128, 1129; Elliot, 326, 327. X Gilpin, 1147; Elliot, 837. 

f Gilpin, 1157 ; Elliot, 342. , * Gilpin, 1148 ; Elliot, 887. 
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ecutive by electors chosen by the people expressly for the pur- 
pose ; * and Madison promptly accepted it as, u on the whole, 
liable to fewest objections.” f So, too, in part, thought the 
convention, which, on the motion of Ellsworth, decided, by six 
states to three, that the national executive should be appointed 
by electors ; and, by eight states to two, that the electors should 
be chosen by the state legislatures. X From confidence in the 
purity of the electoral body thus established, the re-eligibility 
of the executive was again affirmed by a vote of eight states 
against the two Carolinas ; # and, in consequence of the re-eli- 
gibility, the term of office was, at Ellsworth’s motion, reduced 
by the vote of all the states but Delaware from seven years to 
six. I So the convention hoped to escape from the danger of 
a corrupt traffic between the national legislature and candidates 
for the executive by assembling in one place one grand elec- 
toral college, chosen by the legislatures of the several states for 
the sole purpose of electing that officer. 

To this system Caleb Strong of Massachusetts started this 
grave objection : “ A new set of men, like the electors, will 
make the government too complex ; nor will the first charac- 
ters in the state feel sufficient motives to undertake the office.” A 
On the previous day Houston of Georgia had directed the 
thoughts of the convention “ to the expense and extreme in- 
convenience of drawing together men from all the states for 
the single purpose of electing the chief magistrate." (> To him, 
likewise, it now seemed improbable that capable men would 
undertake the service. He was afraid to trust to it. Moved 
by these considerations, but still retaining its conviction of the 
greater purity of an electoral college, the convention, by seven 
votes against four, in the weariness of vacillation, returned to 
the plan of electing the national executive by the national legis- 
lature. X But the vote was sure to reopen the question of 
his re-eligibility. 

The convention was now like a pack of hounds in full chase, 
suddenly losing the trail. It fell into an anarchy of opinion, 


# Gilpin, 1147 ; Elliot, 836. 
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and one crude scheme trod on the heels of another. William- 
son, pleading the essential difference of interests between the 
northern and southern states, particularly relating to the carry- 
ing trade, “ wished the executive power to be lodged in three 
men, taken from three districts, into which the states should 
be divided.”* “At some time or other,” said he, “we shall 
have a king ; to postpone the event as long as possible, I would 
render the executive ineligible.” f 

In the event of the ineligibility of the executive, Martin, 
forgetting the state of anarchy and faction that would attend a 
long period of service by an incompetent or unworthy incum- 
bent, proposed that the term of executive service should be 
eleven years. $ “ From ten to twelve,” said Williamson.* 

“ Fifteen,” said Gerry ; and King mocked them all by propos- 
ing “twenty years, the medium life of princes.”! Wilson, 
seeing no way of introducing a direct election by the people, 
made the motion A that the executive should be chosen by 
electors to be taken from the national legislature by lot. 

Ellsworth, on the twenty-fifth, pointed out that to secure 
a candidate for re-election against an improper dependence 
on the legislature, the choice should be made by electors. Q 
Madison liked best an election of the executive by the quali- 
fied part of the people at large. “Local considerations,” he 
said, “must give way to the general interest. As an indi- 
vidual from the southern states, I am willing to make the 
sacrifice.” $ 

And now came into consideration an element which exer- 
cised a constant bias on the discussion to the last. Ellsworth 
complained that the executive would invariably be taken from 
one of the larger states. “ To cure the disadvantage under 
which an election by the people would place the smaller states,” 
Williamson proposed that each man should vote for three can- 
didates. $ Gouvemeur Morris accepted the principle, but de- 
sired to limit the choice of the voters to two, of whom at least 
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one should not be of his own state. This Madison approved, 
believing that the citizens would give their second vote with 
sincerity to the next object of their choice.* We shall meet 
the proposition again. 

Lastly, Dickinson said: “ Insuperable objections lie against 
an election of the executive by the national legislature, or by 
the legislatures or executives of the states. I have long leaned 
toward an election by the people, which I regard as the best 
and the purest source. Let the people of each state choose its 
best citizen, and out of the thirteen names thus selected an ex- 
ecutive magistrate may be chosen, either by the national legis- 
lature or by electors appointed by it .’ 5 f 

From hopelessness of an agreement, Gerry and Butler 
were willing to refer the resolution relating to the executive 
to a committee, but Wilson insisted that a general principle 
must first be fixed by a vote of the house. J 

On the morning of the next day * Mason recapitulated all 
the seven different ways that had been proposed of electing 
the chief magistrate: by the people at large; by the legisla- 
tures of the states ; by the executives of the states ; by electors 
chosen by the people ; by electors chosen by lot ; by the legis- 
lature on the nomination of three or two candidates by each 
several state ; by the legislature on the nomination of one can- 
didate from each state. After reviewing them all, he con- 
cluded that an election by the national legislature, as originally 
proposed, was the best. At the same time he held it to be the 
very palladium of civil liberty, that the great officers of state, 
and particularly the executive, should at fixed periods return 
to that mass from which they were taken. Led for the mo- 
ment by this train of thought, the convention by six states, 
against Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, with Virginia 
equally divided, resolved that a national executive be insti- 
tuted ; to consist of a single person ; who should be chosen by 
the national legislature ; for the term of seven years ; and be 
ineligible a second time. || 

Foremost in undiminished disapproval of the choice of the 
executive by the legislature were Washington, Madison, Wil- 

* Gilpin, 1205 ; Elliot, 367. % Gilpin, 1207; Elliot, 368. 

f Gilpin, 1206 ; Elliot, 367. * Ibid. J Gilpin, 1211 ; Elliot, 870. 
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son, Gouverneur Morris, and Gerry; foremost for the election 
by that body were Rutledge, Mason, and, in a moderate de- 
gree, Strong. During the debate Gouverneur Morris had de- 
clared : “ Of all possible modes of appointing the executive, an 
election by the people is the best ; an election by the legisla- 
ture is the worst.* I prefer a short period and re-eligibility, 
but a different mode of election.” j* In this he spoke the 
mind of Pennsylvania ; and he refused to accept the decision 
of that day as final. 

On the twenty-fourth of August the report of the com- 
mittee of detail relating to the executive came before the con- 
vention. All agreed that the executive power should be vested 
in a single person, to be styled : the President of the United 
States of America ; and none questioned that his title might 
be : His Excellency. X According to the report, he was to be 
elected by ballot by the legislature for a term of seven years, 
but might not be elected a second time. # 

The strife on the manner of his election revived. Daniel 
Carroll of Maryland, seconded by Wilson, renewed the mo- 
tion, that he should be elected by the people ; but the house 
was weary or unprepared to reopen the subject, and at the 
moment the motion received only the votes of Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, f Rutledge then moved that the elec- 
tion of the president be made by the legislature in “joint 
ballot.” 

The conducting of business, especially of elections, by the 
two branches of the legislature in joint session was from early 
days familiar to the states, and was at that time established in 
every one of them which had prepared a constitution of its 
own with two branches of the legislature, so that the regula- 
tions for that mode of choice were perfectly well understood. 
New Hampshire had had the experience of both methods; 
many of its officers were chosen annually by joint ballot, while 
its representatives to congress were appointed by the concur- 
rent vote of the two houses. Unhappily, throughout this part 
of the work, the equal vote of the smaller states with the larger 

# Gilpin, 1193, 1204 ; Elliot, 361, 366. * Gilpin, 1236; Elliot, 880. 

f Gilpin, 1196 ; Elliot, 362. j Gilpin, 1418 ; Elliot, 472. 

X Gilpin, 1417; Elliot, 472. 
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ones in the senate persistently biased the movements of the 
convention. 

In the special interest of the smaller states Sherman ob- 
jected to a vote of the two houses in joint ballot, because it 
would deprive the senate of a negative on the more numerous 
branch. “ It is wrong,” said Gorham, “ to be considering at 
every turn whom the senate will represent ; the public good 
is the object to be kept in view ; delay and confusion will en- 
sue if the two houses vote separately, each having a negative 
on the choice of the other.” Dayton and Brearley, following 
in the wake of Sherman, opposed a joint ballot, as impairing 
the power of the smaller states ; * but Langdon of New 
Hampshire, enlightened by experience at home, dwelt on the 
great difficulties of which the mode of separate votes by the 
two houses was productive ; and, like a good patriot as he was, 
he approved the joint ballot, “though unfavorable to New 
Hampshire as a small state.” Wilson remarked “that the 
senate might have an interest in throwing dilatory obstacles in 
the way, if its separate concurrence should be required.” On 
the same side spoke Madison ; and the motion of Butledge 
prevailed by seven states, against Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Georgia.*)* 

These four states, joined by Delaware, then demanded that, 
on the joint ballot, the vote should be taken by states ; the 
decision turned on New Hampshire ; and following the patri- 
otic opinion of Langdon, it joined the five larger states and 
negatived the proposal. For an election of president, a ma- 
jority of the votes of the members present was required, New 
Jersey alone dissenting. \ “In case the votes of the two 
highest should be equal,” Bead of Delaware, taking a clause 
from the constitution of his own state, moved that the presi- 
dent of the senate should have an additional vote ; but it was 
disagreed to by a general negative. 

At this moment Gouvemeur Morris interposed with de- 
cisive effect. He set forth the danger of legislative tyranny 
that would follow from leaving the executive dependent on 
the legislature for his election ; he dwelt once more on the 

# Gilpin, 1418; Elliot, 472. f Gilpin, 1419 ; Elliot, 478. 
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“ cabal and corruption ” * which would attach to that method 
of choice. The plan of choosing the president by electors, 
which he now revived, had made such progress that live states 
yoted with him, among them Pennsylvania and Virginia. A 
reference of the subject to a committee was lost for the mo- 
ment by a tie vote, Connecticut being divided. f Put opinion 
ripened so fast that, on the thirty-first of August, the mode of 
choosing the president, his pow ers, and the question of his re- 
eligibility, -was with other unhnished business referred to a 
grand committee of one from each state. The Eleven, ap- 
pointed by ballot, were Gilman, King, Sherman, Breaiiey, 
Gouverneur Morris, Dickinson, Carroll, Madison, Williamson, 
Butler, and Baldwin. J 

Gouverneur Morris had loudly put forward his wish to 
make of the senate a thorough! v aristocratic body, and of the 
president a tenant for life, it agreed with this view to repose 
the eventual election of the president in the senate. The 
electoral colleges, in the want of all means of rapid intercom- 
munication, would have rarely cast a majority for one man; 
and the requisition on the electors to vote each for two men 
increased the chances that there would be no election, and that 
one of the candidates at least would be a citizen of a smaller 
state. He was aware that the outgoing president would be apt 
to be a candidate for re-election ; and desired nothing better 
than such a junction between the president and senate as would 
secure a re-election during life. 

Sherman hated aristocracy ; but he was specially watchful 
of the equal power of the smaller states, and saw that, on the 
first ballot of the election, the large states, having many votes, 
would always bring forward their candidates with superior 
strength. To gain a chance for electing a president from the 
small states, they insisted that, in case there should be no elec- 
tion by the colleges, not less than five names should be reported 
as candidates for the eventual election, and among five names 
there was a great probability that there would be one from the 
smaller states. They therefore insisted that the eventual elec- 
tion should be made by the senate ; and this was carried by a 

* Gilpin, 1420; Elliot, 473. f Gilpin, 1421 ; Elliot, 474. 
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coalition of aristocratic tendencies in Gouvcmeur Morris and 
others from the large states with the passion of the small states 
for disproportionate chances for power. 

The committee, having considered the subject in all its 
bearings, made their report on the fourth day of September.* ** 
The term of the presidency was limited to four years ; and the 
election was confided to electors to be appointed in each state 
as its legislature might direct ; and to be equal to the whole 
number of its senators and representatives in congress ; so that 
the electoral colleges collectively were to be the exact counter- 
part of the joint convention of the legislature. 

The electors of each state were to meet f in their respective 
states and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one, at least, 
should not he an inhabitant of the same state with themselves. 


A certified list of these votes, under the seal of the electoral 
college, was to be transmitted to the president of the senate. X 

“ The president of the senate,” discharging a purely minis- 
terial office, “shall in that house open all the certificates, and 
the votes shall be then and there counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the president, if such 
number be a majority of that of the electors ; and if there be 
more than one who has such a majority and an equal number 
of votes— a ease that would most rarely, perhaps never, occur — 
then the senate shall # choose by ballot one of them for presi- 
dent ; but if no person has a majority, then, from the five 
highest on the list, 4 the senate,”' in which body the smallest 
state had an equal vote with the largest, “ shall choose by ballot 
the president.” “After the choice of the president, the per- 
son having the greatest number of votes,” whether a majority 
of them or not, “shall he vice-president” — an officer now for 
the first time introduced; “hut if there should remain two or 
more who have equal votes, then the senate shall choose from 
them the vice-president.” || 

Mason, who thought the insulated electoral colleges w r ould 
hardly ever unite their votes on one man, spoke earnestly: 


* Gilpin, 1485-1488 ; Elliot, 606, 507. f Gilpin, 1486 ; Elliot, 607. 
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“ The plan is liable to this strong objection, that nineteen times 
in twenty the president will be chosen by the senate, an im- 
proper body for the purpose.” To the objection of Charles 
Pinckney, that electors would be strangers to the several can- 
didates, and unable to decide on their comparative merits, 
Baldwin answered : “ The increasing intercourse among the 
people of the states will render important characters less and 
less unknown.” * “ This subject, 1 ’ said Wilson, “ has greatly 

divided the house, and will divide the people. It is, in truth, 
the most difficult of all on which we have had to decide. I 
have never made up an opinion on it entirely to my own satis- 
faction.” The choice by electors “ is, on the whole, a valuable 
improvement on the former plan. It gets rid of cabal and 
corruption ; and continental characters will multiply as we 
more and more coalesce, so as to enable the electors in every 
part of the union to know and judge of them. It clears the 
way for a discussion of the question of the re-eligibility of the 
president on its own merits, which the former mode of elec- 
tion seemed to forbid. It may, however, be better to refer 
the eventual appointment to the legislature than to the senate, 
and to confine it to a smaller number than five of the candi- 
dates.” f 

“I wish to know,” asked Randolph, chiming in with 'Wil- 
son, “why the eventual election is referred to the senate, and 
not to the legislature ? I see no necessity for this, and many 
objections to it.” X 

On the fifth, Mason, supported by Gerry, attempted to 
reduce the number of candidates to be voted for from five to 
three ; # but the small states, who saw their best chance of fur- 
nishing a president in the larger number, were humored by the 
convention, and to the last the number of five was not changed. 

One great objection of Mason would be removed by depriv- 
ing the senate of the eventual election. || Wilson proposed 
the capital amendment, to transfer the eventual election from 
the senate to the “ legislature.” A This change Dickinson ap- 
proved. But the convention was not yet ripe for the motion, 

* Gilpin, 1491 ; Elliot, 5 r 9. * Gilpin, 1502 ; Elliot, 514. 
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all the smaller states voting against it, except New Hampshire, 
which was divided. 

“ The mode of appointment as now regulated,” said Mason 
at the close of the day, “ is utterly inadmissible. I should pre- 
fer the government of Prussia to one which will put all power 
into the hands of seven or eight men ” — a majority of a quorum 
of the senate — “and fix an aristocracy worse than absolute 
monarchy.” * x ‘ 

O11 the sixth, Gerry, supported by King and Williamson, 
proposed that the eventual election should be made by the 
legislature. Sherman, sedulously supporting the chances of 
the small states, remarked, that if the legislature, instead of 
the senate, were to have the eventual appointment of the presi- 
dent, it ought to vote by states. f 

Wilson himself, on the same morning, spoke with singular 
energy, disapproving alike the eventual choice of the presi- 
dent by the equal vote of the states and the tendency to clothe 
the senate with special powers : “ I have weighed carefully the 
report of the committee for remodelling the constitution of 
the executive; and, on combining it with other parts of the 
plan, I am obliged to consider the whole as having a ten- 
dency to aristocracy, as throwing a dangerous power into the 
hands of the senate. They will have, in fact, the appoint- 
ment of the president, and, through his dependence on them, 
the virtual appointment to offices — among others, the officers 
of the judiciary department ; they are to make treaties ; and 
they are to try all impeachments. The legislative, executive, 
and judiciary powers are all blended in one branch of the 
government. The power of making treaties involves the case 
of subsidies ; and here, as an additional evil, foreign influence 
is to be dreaded. According to the plan as it now stands, 
the president will not be the man of the people, as he ought 
to be, but the minion of the senate. He cannot even appoint 
a tide-waiter without it. I have always thought the senate 
too numerous a body for making appointments to office. With 
all their powers, and the president in their interest, they will 
depress the other branch of the legislature, and aggrandize 
themselves in proportion. The new mode of appointing the 

* Gilpin, 1503 ; Elliot, 515. f Gilpin, 1504 ; Elliot, 516. 
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president by electors is a valuable improvement; but I can 
never agree to purchase it at the price of the ensuing parts of 
the report.” * 

“ The mutual connection of the president and senate/’ said 
Hamilton, “ will perpetuate the one and aggrandize both. I 
see no better remedy than to let the highest number of ballots, 
whether a majority or not, appoint the president.” f The 
same motion had the day before been offered by Mason, X but 
the convention, especially the smaller states, inflexibly required 
a majority. 

Williamson, to avoid favoring aristocracy in the senate, and 
yet to secure the assent of the small states, wished to transfer 
the eventual choice to the legislature, voting by states. To 
the legislature Sherman preferred the house of representative's, 
the members from each state having one vote ; ** and the con- 
vention so decided by ten states out of eleven. 

Nor would the convention intrust the counting of the 
votes to the senate alone. By amendments adopted on the 
sixth,|| it was thus finally established: “ The president of the 
senate shall, in the presence of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted.” In every stage of the proceeding the convention 
suffered no chance for the failure of an election, and had spe- 
cially guarded against the failure of an election by the nega- 
tive of one house upon the other, leaving the rules for the 
conduct of the electoral colleges, or of the two houses when in 
presence of each other, to be supplied by the familiar expe- 
rience of the states. On one point, and on one point only, 
the several states of that day differed in their manner of count- 
ing votes. In Virginia the ballot of the two houses was taken 
in each house respectively, and the boxes examined jointly by 
a committee of each house. In Massachusetts the whole work 
was done by the senators and representatives assembled in one 
room. On this point, therefore, and on this point only, there 
was need of a special regulation; and, accordingly, the consti- 
tution enjoined the counting of the votes in the presence of 

* Gilpin, 1504, 1505; Elliot, 516. * Gilpin, 1510; Elliot, 519. 
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the senate and house of representatives after the manner of 
Massachusetts.* 

The language of this clause of the constitution is a concise, 
clear, and imperative command: “The votes shall then be 
counted.” The convention is left with no one but itself to in- 
terpret its duties and prescribe its rules of action. No power 
whatever over the counting of the votes is devolved on the 
house of representatives or on the senate ; whatever is granted 
is granted to the two houses “ in the presence of ” each other ; 
representing the states and the people according to the com- 
promise adopted for the electoral colleges. 

And now the whole line of march to the mode of the elec- 
tion of the president can be surveyed. The convention at first 
reluctantly conferred that office on the national legislature; 
and to prevent the possibility of failure by a negative of one 
house on the other, to the legislature voting in joint ballot. 
To escape from danger of cabal and corruption, it next trans- 
ferred full and final power of choice to an electoral college 

* Constitution of ViKfiixiA, of 1776. R. P. Poore’s edition, 1910, 1911. A 
governor, or chief magistrate, shall be chosen annually by joint ballot of both 
houses (to be taken in each house respectively) deposited in the conference room ; 
the boxes examined jointly by a committee of each house, and the numbers sever- 
ally reported to them that the appointments may be entered (which shall be the 
mode of taking the joint ballot, of both houses, in all cases). . . . 

A privy council, or council of state, consisting of eight members, shall be 
chosen by joint ballot of both houses of assembly. 

The delegates for Virginia to the continental congress shall be chosen annu- 
ally, or superseded in the mean time, by joint ballot of both houses of assembly. 

The two houses of assembly shall, by joint ballot, appoint judges of the su- 
preme court of appeals, and general court, judges in chancery, judges of admiral- 
ty, secretary, and the attorney -general, to be commissioned by the governor, and 
continue in office during good behavior. 

Constitution of Massachusetts, of 1780. B. P. Poore’s edition, 907, 909. Oh. 
II., Art. IT. Nine councillors shall be annually chosen from among the persons 
returned for councillors and senators, on the last Wednesday in May, by the joint 
ballot of the senators and representatives assembled in one room. 

Ch. II., Art. I. The secretary, treasurer, and receiver-general, and the commis- 
sary-general, notaries public, ami naval officers, shall be chosen annually, by joint 
ballot of the senators and representatives, in one room. 

Ch. IV. The delegates of this commonwealth to the congress of the United 
States shall, some time in the month of June, annually, be elected by the joint 
ballot of the senate and house of representatives assembled together in one 
room 
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that should he the exact counterpart of the joint convention of 
the two houses in the representation of the states as units, as 
well as the population of the states, and should meet at the seat 
of government. Then, fearing that so large a number of men 
would not travel to the seat of government for that single pur- 
pose, or might be hindered on the way, they most reluctantly 
went back to the choice of the president by the two houses in 
joint convention. At this moment the thought arose that the 
electors might cast their votes in their own several states, and 
transmit the certificates of their ballots to the seat of govern- 
ment. Accordingly, the work of electing a president was di- 
vided ; the convention removed the act of voting from the 
joint session of the two houses to electoral colleges in the sev- 
eral states, the act of voting to be followed by the transmission 
of authenticated certificates of the votes to a branch of the gen- 
eral legislature at the seat of government ; and then it restored 
to the two houses in presence of each other the same office of 
counting the collected certificates which they would have per- 
formed had the choice remained with the two houses of the 
legislature. Should no one have a majority, the eventual elec- 
tion of the president, to satisfy the rising jealousy of the pre- 
rogatives of the senate, was assigned to the house of represen- 
tatives, and, to please the small states, to the representatives 
voting by states. And the house of representatives was in the 
clearest language ordered “ immediately ” to choose by ballot 
one of two, when their vote was equal, one of five where no 
person had a majority. In this way a collision between the 
tw^o houses, by a negative vote of one on the other, was com- 
pletely guarded against in every stage of the procedure.* 

* When, thirteen years later, this clause came up for consideration, Madison 
and Baldwin, two surviving members of the grand committee to whom the federal 
convention had referred everything relating to the choice of the president, left on 
record their interpretation of the clause. For the opinion of Madison, sec Madison 
to Jefferson, 4 April 1800, in writings of Madison, ii., 158, where the name “Ni- 
cholson’s” is erroneously printed for “Nicholas’s,” as appears from a comparison 
w r hich has been made of the printed letter with the original. The opinion of Bald- 
win is found in “ Counting Electoral Votes,” page 19. Baldwin gives his vote 
with Langdon and Pinckney, both of whom had been members of the federal con- 
vention, for the right of the joint convention to count the votes. By the kindness 
of Miss Sarah Nicholas Randolph, granddaughter of Governor Wilson Cary Nicho- 
las of Virginia, and great-granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson, I have been al* 
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Tlie almost certain election of the vice-president was secured 
by declaring the candidate having the most voteB to be duly 
elected. In the extremely improbable case, that two persons 
should lead all the candidates with an exactly ecpial number of 
votes, the election was to devolve on the senate. 

“ Such an officer as vice-president,” said Williamson on the 
seventh, “ is not wanted.” * To make an excuse for his exist- 
ence, the convention decreed that he should be president of the 
senate. “ That,” said Mason, “ is an encroachment on the sen- 
ate’s rights ; and, moreover, it mixes too much the legislative 
and the executive.” It was seen that the vice-president brings 
to the chair of the senate the dignity of one of the two high- 
est officers in the land chosen by the whole country ; and yet 
that he can have no real influence in a body upon which he is 
imposed by an extraneous vote. 

That the vice-president should, in the event of a vacancy, 
act as president, prevents the need of a new election before the 
end of the regular term ; but an immediate appeal to the peo- 
ple might give a later and truer expression of its wishes. 

While the method to be adopted for the election of the 
president still engaged the untiring efforts of the convention, it 
proceeded in the ascertainment of his powers. His style was 


lowed to take from the holograph of Jefferson a copy of his paper on this subject, 
written by him for the use of W. C. Nicholas when senator from Virginia in con- 
gress in 1800. 

The question as voted upon in congress in 1800 was decided not by any bear- 
ing on the selection of Jefferson or Burr for the presidency, for the party opposed 
to Jefferson had a majority in each branch, but on the unwillingness of the sen- 
ate to give to the house of representatives superior weight in the decision of elec- 
tions. Jefferson, iv., 322. The vice-president was never charged with the power 
to count the votes. The person who counted the first votes for president and vice- 
president was no vice-president, but a senator elected by the senate as its presid- 
ing officer for that act under a special authority conferred by the constitution for 
that one occasion when the constitution was to be set in motion. 

On any pretence of a right in the vice-president to count the votes, compare 
the words spoken in the senate by Senator Conkling, 23 and 24 January 1877, and 
Senator Edmunds, 20 November 1877. The laws of historical criticism require 
the historian to study the words of the state constitutions from which the article 
in the United States constitution is taken, and the practice of the state legislatures 
of that day under the original articles in the state constitutions ; and these must 
decide on the right interpretation of the language employed in the constitution of 
the United States. * Gilpin, 1517; Elliot, 522. 
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declared to be “ tlie President of the United States of America ; ” 
the clause that his title should be “ Ills Excellency ” was still 
suffered to linger in the draft. He was to be the minister to 
carry out the will of the legislature, and see that the laws are 
executed. It was made his duty to give information of the 
state of the union; and to recommend necessary and expedient 
measures. He could not prorogue the two branches of the 
legislature nor either of them ; nor appeal to the people by 
dissolving them. They alone had the power to adjourn ; but 
on extraordinary occasions to him belonged the prerogative to 
convene them, or to convene the senate alone. 

Wilson was most apprehensive that the legislature, by swal- 
lowing up all the other powers, would lead to a dissolution of 
the government, no adequate self-defensive power having been 
granted either to the executive or judicial department.* To 
strengthen the president and raise a strong barrier against rash 
legislation, Gouverneur Morris would have granted the presi- 
dent a qualified veto on the repeal of a law, an absolute veto on 
every act of legislation.! 

In June the convention had agreed that the veto of the 
president on an act of congress could be overruled by two thirds 
of each house ; on the fifteenth of August, at the instance of 
Williamson, it was agreed that the veto of the president could 
be overruled only by three fourths of each branch of congress, 
and on the next day the same rule was applied to every order, 
resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the two bouses 
might be necessary, except it were a question of adjournment. ;{: 

Sherman, on the twenty-fifth of August, had proposed that 
pardons should require the consent of the senate; but no state 
except his own was willing thus to restrict the clemency of the 
president. 4 * 

All agreed that he should be commander-in-chief of the 
army and the navy; but, on the twenty-seventh of August, at 
Sherman’s instance, he was to command the militia only when 
it should be called into the actual service of the United States.]] 

The men who made the constitution had taken to heart the 


* Gilpin, 1336, 1337; Elliot, 430. 
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lesson tliat the three great powers — legislative, judicial, and ex- 
ecutive — should be lodged in different hands. “ Executing 
the laws and appointing officers not appertaining to and ap- 
pointed by the legislature/’ Wilson had said, so early as the 
first of June, “ are strictly executive powers.” * Yet it seemed 
needful to keep watch over the president, and Gerry j* and 
Sherman had favored the appointment of an executive council.^ 
Charles Pinckney wished the president to consult the heads 
of the principal departments. 4 * “A superfluous proposition,” 
said Hamilton, “ for the president will at any rate have that 
right.” Mercer, on the fourteenth of August, suggested “ a 
council composed of members of both houses of the legislature 
to stand between the aristocracy and the executive.” || But the 
thought did not take root. 

The convention was anxious to reconcile a discreet watch- 
fulness over the executive with his independence. In August 
Ellsworth had recommended a council to be composed of the 
president of the senate, the chief justice, and the ministers, or 
secretaries as Gouverneur Morris named them, of the foreign, 
the interior, war, treasury, and navy departments, “ to advise, but 
not conclude the president.” A Gerry pronounced the nomi- 
nation of the chief justice particularly exceptionable. () Dick- 
inson urged that the great appointments of the heads of depart- 
ments should be made by the legislature, in which case they 
might properly be consulted by the executive. The elaborate 
plan of a council of state which Gouverneur Morris proposed 
on the twentieth differed from that of Ellsworth mainly in its 
exclusion of the president of the senate. 

The persistent convention next consulted its committee of 
detail, which on the twenty-second reported : that u the privy 
council of the president of the United States shall consist of 
the president of the senate, the speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives, the chief justice of the supreme court, and the prin- 
cipal officer in each of live departments as they shall from time 
to time be established ; their duty shall be to advise him in 

* Gilpin, 763; Elliot, 141. 
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matters which he shall lay before them ; but their advice shall 
not conclude him, nor affect his responsibility.” * The report 
did not satisfy the convention, which, still hopeful and perse- 
vering, referred the subject to the grand committee of the 
eleven states. 

The report of the committee, made on the fourth of Sep- 
tember, did no more than permit the executive to “ require 
the opinion in writing of the principal officer in each of the 
executive departments, upon any subject relating to the duties 
of his office.” f “ In rejecting a council to the president,” 
such were the final words of Mason, “ we are about to try an 
experiment on which the most despotic government has never 
ventured ; the Grand Seignior himself has his Divan ; ” and 
he proposed an executive council to be appointed by the legis- 
lature or by the senate, and to consist of two members from 
the eastern, two from the middle, and two from the southern 
states ; with a rotation and duration of office similar to those 
of the senate. X He was seconded by Franklin, who “ thought 
a council would be a check on a bad president, a relief to a 
good one.” * Wilson “ approved of a council, in preference 
to making the senate a party to appointments.” So did Dick- 
inson and Madison ; but the motion gained only three states ; fl 
and then by a unanimous vote the president was authorized tc 
take written opinions of the heads of departments^ who thus 
became his constitutional advisers. 

The failure to establish an efficient council led the conven- 
tion most reluctantly to vest the senate with some control over 
acts of the executive. On the seventh it was agreed “ that 
the president shall have the power to make treaties by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate.” () “ And of the house 

of representatives,” Wilson would have added ; saying : “ As 
treaties are to have the operation of laws, they ought to have 
the sanction of laws.” But Sherman represented that the ne- 
cessity of secrecy forbade a reference to both houses, and every 
state assented except Pennsylvania. $ 
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It has already been related that to diminish the temptation 
to war, the power to declare it was conlided to the legislature. 
In treaties of peace, Madison, fearing in a president a passion 
for continuing war, proposed to dispense with his concurrence. 
“ The means of carrying on the war,” said Gorham, “ will not 
be in the hands of the president, but of the legislature.” “ No 
peace,” insisted Gouverneur Morris, “ ought to be made with- 
out the concurrence of the president, who is the general guar- 
dian of the nation.” And Maryland, South Carolina, and 
Georgia alone voted for the amendment.* 

On the seventh, the advice and consent of the senate was, 
by a unanimous vote, required for the appointment of ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers, consuls, and judges of the su- 
preme court ;f and for all other officers of the United States 
by nine states against Pennsylvania and South Carolina. X 
But eight days later the legislature was authorized to vest the 
appointment of inferior officers in the president alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments.* 

All agreed in giving the president power to fill up, tem- 
porarily, vacancies that might happen during the recess of the 
senate. || 

Had the consent of the senate been made necessary to dis- 
place as well as to appoint, the executive would have suffered 
degradation ; and the relative importance of the house of rep- 
resentatives a grave diminution. To change the tenure of 
office from the good opinion of the president, who is the em- 
ployer and needs efficient agents in executing the laws, to the 
favor of the senate, which has no executive powers, would 
create a new fealty alien to the duties of an officer of the 
United States. 

“ The three distinct powers, legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive,” said Ellsworth, as senator, in 1789, explaining the con- 
stitution which he had done so much to frame, “ should be 
placed in different hands. lie shall talee care that the laws he 
faithfully executed , are sweeping words. The officers should 
be attentive to the president, to whom the senate is not a eoun- 

* Gilpin, 1521, 1522 ; Elliot, 524, 525. # Gilpin, 1588, 1589 ; Elliot, 550. 
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cil. To turn a man out of office is an exercise neither of 
legislative nor of judicial power. The advice of the senate 
does not make the appointment ; the president appoints : there 
are certain restrictions in certain cases, hut the restriction is 
as to the appointment and not as to the removal. 1 ’ * 

One cpiestion on the qualifications of the president was 
among the last to lie decided. On the twenty-second of August 
the committee of detail, fixing the requisite age of the presi- 
dent at thirty-five, on their own motion and for the first time 
required that the president should be a citizen of the United 
States, and should have been an inhabitant of them for twenty- 
one years. f The idea then arose that no number of years 
could properly prepare a foreigner for the office of presi- 
dent ; but as men of other lands had spilled their blood in the 
cause of the United States, and had assisted at every stage of 
the formation of their institutions, the committee of states who 
were charged with all unfinished business proposed, on the 
fourth of September, that “ no person except a natural-born 
citizen, or a citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of this constitution, should be eligible to the office of 
president,” and for the foreign-boni proposed a reduction of 
the requisite years of residence to fourteen. On the seventh 
of September the modification, with the restriction as to the 
age of the president, was unanimously adopted. 

dNTo majorities of the legislature could force a president to 
retire before the end of his term ; but he might be impeached 
by the house of representatives for treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors. The tribunal for his arraign- 
ment was at first the supreme court of the United States ; but 
they would be few in number ; the president, after condemna- 
tion, might be further amenable to them ; and besides, they 
would be of his appointment. Hamilton had suggested a 
forum composed of the chief justice of each state. X Contrary 
to the opinion of Madison, the English precedent was followed, 
and the senate was made the court to try all officers liable to 
impeachment ; and, on conviction by a two thirds vote, to re- 
move them. As the vice-president, on the president’s removal, 

* MS. report of Ellsworth’s speech by William Paterson. 
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would succeed to his place, the chief justice was directed to 
preside on the trial of the president. 

At so late a day as the fourteenth of September, Rutledge 
and Gouvemeur Morris moved that persons impeached be sus- 
pended from their offices until they be tried and acquitted ; but 
Madison defeated the proposition by pointing out that this in- 
termediate suspension would put it in the power of one branch 
only to vote a temporary removal of the existing magistrate.* 

Judgment in cases of impeachment could extend only to 
removal from office and disqualification; but the party re- 
mained liable to indictment, trial, and punishment, according 
to law. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeach- 
ment, could be only by jury. 


# Gilpin, 1572; Elliot, 542. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. 

August and September 1T87. 

The resolution on the federal judiciary which went from 
the convention to the committee of detail purposely described 
the extent of its jurisdiction in vague and general terms. The 
very able lawyers on that committee, Rutledge, Wilson, Ran- 
dolph, and Ellsworth, proceeding with equal boldness and pre- 
cision, shrinking from aggressions on the rights of the states 
and yet entertaining efficient and comprehensive designs, 
brought in a report, which caused little diversity of opinion, 
and was held to need no essential amendment. But on one 
point they kept silence. A deeply-seated dread of danger from 
hasty legislation pervaded the mind of the convention ; and 
Mason, Madison, and others persistently desired to vest in the 
supreme court a revisionary power over the acts of congress, 
with an independent negative, or a negative in conjunction 
with the executive. Though the measure had been repeatedly 
brought forward and as often put aside, Madison, on the fif- 
teenth of August, proposed once more that “ Every bill which 
shall have passed the two houses shall, before it becomes a law, 
be severally presented to the president of the United States, 
and to the judges of the supreme court, for the revision of 
each ; ” * the veto of the judges not to be overthrown by less 
than two thirds, nor, if the president joined them, by less than 
three fourths of each house. He was seconded by Wilson. 

Charles Pinckney opposed the interference of the judges in 
legislation, because it would involve them in the conflict of 
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parties and tinge tlieir opinions before their action in conrt. 
“ The judiciary,” said John Francis Mercer of Maryland, 
“ ought to be separate from the legislative and independent of 
it. I disapprove the doctrine that the judges should, as ex- 
positors of the constitution, have authority to declare a law 
void. Laws ought to be well and cautiously made, and then 
to be uncontrollable.” * To the regret of Gouvemeur Morris, 
the motion of Madison was supported only by Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Virginia. Dickinson was strongly impressed with 
the objection to the power of the judges to set aside the law. 
He thought no such power ought to exist, but was at a loss for 
a substitute. “ The justiciary of Aragon,” he observed, “ be- 
came by degrees the law-giver.” f 

On the morning of the twentieth Charles Pinckney sub- 
mitted numerous propositions ; among them was one that 
“ Each branch of the legislature, as well as the supreme execu- 
tive, shall have authority to require the opinions of the su- 
preme judicial court upon important questions of law, and 
upon solemn occasions.” ;j; This article, as well as the rest, was 
referred to the committee of detail, without debate or consid- 
eration by the house, and was never again heard of. 

On the twenty-seventh the article on the judiciary reported 
by the committee of detail was taken up; and it was agreed 
that “the judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one supreme court, and such inferior courts as shall, when 
necessary, from time to time, be constituted by the legislature 
of the United States.” # “The judges of the supreme court, 

and of the inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good 

behavior. They shall, at stated times, receive for their services 
a compensation which shall not be diminished during their 
continuance in office.” || Judges of inferior courts were clothed 
with the same independence of the two other branches of the 
government as the judges of the supreme court. 

Dickinson thought that the tenure of office was made too 
absolute; and, following the example of Great Britain and 
Massachusetts, he desired that the judges should be removable 

* Gilpin, 1333 ; Elliot, 429. * Gilpin, 1435 ; Elliot, 481. 
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by tbe executive on application of tlie senate and the house of 
representatives.* “ If the supreme court,” said Rutledge, “ is to 
judge between the United States and particular states, this alone 
is an insuperable objection to the motion.” The clause gained 
no vote but that of Connecticut, Massachusetts being absent. 
In England the highest judicial officer is liable to change with 
every change of administration, and every one may be removed 
on the request of a majority in each house of parliament ; 
every judge of the United States, from the highest to the 
lowest, is an officer for life, unless on impeachment he should 
be convicted by the vote of two thirds of the senate. 

The* judicial power was by a motion of Johnson extended 
to cases in law and equity. He further proposed to extend 
it “ to all cases arising under the constitution ; ” and the mo- 
tion was agreed to without dissent, because in the opinion of 
the convention the jurisdiction given was constructively limited 
to cases of a judiciary nature. f 

In this way Madison’s scheme of restraining unconstitu- 
tional legislation of the states by reserving to the legislature of 
the union a veto on every act of state legislation was finally 
abandoned ; and the power of revising and reversing a clause 
of a state law that conflicted with the federal constitution was 
confided exclusively to the federal judiciary, but only when a 
case should be properly brought before the court. The deci- 
sion of the court in all cases within its jurisdiction is final be- 
tween the parties to a suit, and must be carried into effect by 
the proper officers ; but, as an interpretation of the constitu- 
tion, it does not bind the president or the legislature of the 
United States. Under the same qualification the constitution 
gives to the judges the power to compare any act of congress 
with the constitution. But the supreme bench can set aside in 
an act of congress or of a state only that which is at variance 
with the constitution ; if it be merely one clause, or even but 
one word, they can overrule that word or that clause, and no 
more. The whole law can never be set aside unless every part 
of it is tainted with unconstitutionally, j; 

Rutledge next observed that the jurisdiction of the court 

* Gilpin, 1436 ; Elliot, 481. f Gilpin, 1438, 1439 ; Elliot, 483. 
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should extend to treaties made, or to be made, under the 
authority of the United States ; and this proposal was readily 
adopted.* 

The proposition that the courts should conduct the trial of 
impeachments was put aside, and that duty was afterward as- 
signed to the senate. Two clauses in the report of the commit- 
tee of detail, which, after a precedent in the confederacy, con- 
fided to the senate the settlement of all controversies between 
two or more states respecting jurisdiction or territory, and all 
controversies concerning grants of the same lands by two or 
more states, were in the course of the discussion removed from 
the senate and made over to the federal courts. 

In constructing the judiciary, extreme care was taken to 
keep out of the United States courts all questions which re- 
lated to matters that began and ended within a separate com- 
monwealth. This intention is stamped alike on the federal 
proposals of Virginia, of New Jersey, and of Connecticut; it 
was carefully respected in those clauses which limit the action 
of the individual states. 

The original jurisdiction of the supreme court embraces 
only cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls. Cases in which a state should be a party were added 
for the single purpose of authorizing a state as plaintiff to 
seek justice in a federal court ; it was as little intended to per- 
mit individuals to bring a state there as defendant as to arraign 
an ambassador. The appellate power included cases of admi- 
ralty and maritime jurisdiction. In these three classes the juris- 
diction of the court, original in two of them, appellate in the 
third, is in imperative language extended “ to all cases.” But 
as “ to controversies to which the United States shall be a party ; 
to controversies between two or more states ; between a state 
and citizens of another state ; between citizens of different 
states ; between citizens of the same state claiming lands under 
grants of different states, and between a state or the citizens 
thereof and foreign states, citizens or subjects,” the judicial 
power is limited. The section implies that only a part of the 
controversies in each of the enumerated classes may come un- 
der the jurisdiction of the federal courts ; and it was left to 
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the federal legislature to make the discrimination which in its 
judgment public policy might dictate.* Here congress, and 
congress alone, selects the controversies to which the appellate 
judicial power may extend, and at its own judgment limits the 
right of appeal. The convention purposely made it the duty 
of congress to watch over the development of the system, and 
restrict accordingly the appellate jurisdiction. By reserving 
to the tribunals of the states jurisdiction over cases that may 
properly belong to them, it may rescue the federal court from 
the danger of losing its efficiency beneath larger masses of 
business than it can dispose of. 

The method of choosing the federal judiciary was settled 
without strife. The motion for its appointment by the execu- 
tive, with the advice and consent of the senate, when first pro- 
posed, gained an equal vote ; and on the seventh of Sej>tember 
was agreed to without a division.f 

The supreme court was to be the “ bulwark of a limited 
constitution against legislative encroachments.’ 1 J A bench of 
a few, selected with care by the president and senate from the 
nation, seemed a safer tribunal than a multitudinous assembly 
elected for a short period under the sway of passing currents of 
thought, or the intrepid fixedness of an uncompromising party. 
There always remains danger of erroneous judgments, arising 
from mistakes, imperfect investigation, the bias of previous 
connections, the seductions of ambition, or the instigations of 
surrounding opinions ; and a court from which there is no ap- 
peal is apt to forget circumspection in its sense of security. 
The passage of a judge from the bar to the bench does not nec- 
essarily divest him of prejudices ; nor chill his relations to the 
particular political party to which he may owe his advance- 
ment ; nor blot out of his memory the great interests which he 
may have professionally piloted through doubtful straits ; nor 
quiet the ambition which he is not required to renounce, even 
though his appointment is for life ; nor cure predilections 
which sometimes have their seat in his own inmost nature. 

But the constitution retains the means of protecting itself 
against the errors of partial or interested judgments. In the 

* Story in Curtis, iii., 569 ; Ellsworth in Curtis, i., 243. 
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first place, tlie force of a judicial opinion of the supreme court, 
in so far as it is irreversible, reaches only the particular case in 
dispute ; and to this society submits, in order to escape from 
anarchy in the daily routine of business. To the decision on 
an underlying question of constitutional law no such finality 
attaches. To endure, it must be right. If it is right, it will 
approve itself to the universal sense of the impartial. A judge 
who can justly lay claim to integrity will never lay claim to in- 
fallibility ; but with indefatigable research will add, retract, 
and correct whenever more mature consideration shows the 
need of it.* The court is itself inferior and subordinate to the 
constitution ; it has only a delegated authority, and every opin- 
ion contrary to the tenor of its commission is void, except as 
settling the case on trial. The prior act of the superior must 
be preferred to the subsequent act of an inferior ; otherwise it 
might transform the limited into an unlimited constitution. 
When laws clash, the latest law is rightly held to express the 
corrected will of the legislature ; but the constitution is the 
fundamental code, the law of laws ; and where there is a con- 
flict between the constitution and a decision of the court, the 
original permanent act of the superior outweighs the later act 
of the inferior, and retains its own supreme energy unaltered 
and unalterable except in the manner prescribed by the consti- 
tution itself. To say that a court, having discovered an error, 
should yet cling to it because it has once been delivered as its 
opinion, is to invest caprice with inviolability and make a 
wrong judgment of a servant outweigh the constitution to 
which he has sworn obedience. An act of the legislature at 
variance with the constitution is pronounced void ; an opin- 
ion of the supreme court at variance with the constitution is 
equally so. 

hi ext to the court itself, the men who framed the constitu- 
tion relied upon the power and the readiness of congress to 
punish through impeachment the substitution of the personal 
will of the judge for the law. 

A third influence may rise up “ as the rightful interpreter 
of this great charter ” of American rights and American power 
in “ the good sense ” f of the land, wiser than the judges alone, 

* Wilson’s Works, i., 29. f Cooley’s Constitutional Law, 224 ; Curtis, iv., 890. 
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because it includes within itself the wisdom of the judges them- 
selves ; and this may lead either to the better instruction of the 
court, or to an amendment of the constitution by the collective 
mind of the country. 

The consolidation of the union was to be made visible to 
the nation and the world by the establishment of a scat of gov- 
ernment for the United States under their exclusive jurisdic- 
tion ; and like authority was to be exercised over all places pur- 
chased for forts, dock-yards, and other needful buildings.* It 
was not doubted that the government of the union should de- 
fend each state against foreign enemies and concurrently against 
domestic violence ; and should guarantee to every one of the 
states the form of a republic.! 

Sherman hesitated about granting power to establish uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcies, lest they might be 
made punishable even with death. u This,” said Gouverneur 
Morris, “ is an extensive and delicate subject. I see no danger 
of abuse of the power by the legislature of the United States.” X 
On the question the clause was agreed to, Connecticut alone 
being in the negative. 

So soon as it was agreed that the states should have an 
equal representation in the senate, the small states ceased to be 
jealous of its influence on money bills ; Anally, on the eighth 
of September, it was settled that, while all bills for raising 
revenue should originate in the house of representatives, the 
senate might propose or concur with amendments as on other 
bills* 

On the same day, just before the adjournment, Williamson 
strove to increase the number of the Arst house of representa- 
tives ; and was seconded by Madison. Hamilton spoke with 
earnestness and anxiety for the motion. “ I am,” said he, “ a 
friend to a vigorous government ; at the same time I hold it 
essential that the popular branch of the government should 
rest on a broad foundation. The house of representatives is on 
so narrow a scale as to warrant a jealousy in the people for their 
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liberties. The connection between the president and the senate 
will tend to perpetuate him by corrupt influence ; on this 
account a numerous representation in the other branch of the 
legislature should be established.” The motion was lost by one 
majority; Pennsylvania and the four states nearest her on the 
south being outvoted by New Jersey and the New England states 
at one extreme, and South Carolina and Georgia at the other.* 
It remained to mark out the way in which the new consti- 
tution should be ratified. The convention had shown a dis- 
inclination to ask for it the approbation of congress. Hamilton 
saw in the omission an indecorum, and made the rash motion 
that congress, if they should agree to the constitution, should 
transmit it for ratification to the legislatures of the several 
states. Gerry seconded him.f Wilson strongly disapproved 
“ the suspending the plan of the convention on the approbation 
of congress.” lie declared it worse than folly to rely on the 
concurrence of the Rhode Island members of congress. Mary- 
land had voted, on the floor of the convention, for requiring the 
unanimous assent of the thirteen states to the change in the 
federal system ; for a long time New York had not been rep- 
resented ; deputies from other states had spoken against the 
plan. u Can it then be safe to make the assent of congress 
necessary? We are ourselves, at the close, throwing insuper- 
able obstacles in the way of its success.” f Olymer thought 
the proposed mode would fetter and embarrass congress ; and 
King and Rutledge concurring with him, Hamilton’s motion 
was supported only by Connecticut. 4 * It was then voted, in 
the words of the report of the committee of detail : “ This con- 
stitution shall be laid before the United States in congress 
assembled ; and it is the opinion of this convention that it should 
be afterward submitted to a convention chosen in each state, 
under the recommendation of its legislature, in order to receive 
the ratification of such convention.” In substance this method 
was never changed ; in form it was removed from the constitu- 
tion and imbodied in a directory resolution. |j 
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Randolph now began to speak of the constitution as a plan 
which would end in tyranny ; and proposed that the state con- 
ventions, on receiving it, should have power to adopt, reject, 
or amend it ; after which another general convention should 
meet with full power to adopt or reject the proposed alterar 
tious, and to establish finally the government. Franklin sec- 
onded the motion.* Out of respect to its authors, the pro- 
position was allowed to remain on the table ; but by a unani- 
mous vote it was ordered that the constitution should be 
established on its ratification by the conventions of nine states.f 
Finally, a committee of five was appointed to revise its style 
and the arrangement of its articles. 
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CHAPTEK XL 

THE LAST DAYS OF THE CONVENTION. 

September 12 to September 17, 1787. 

The committee to whom the constitution was referred for 
the arrangement of its articles and the revision of its style 
were Johnson, Hamilton, Gouvemeur Morris, Madison, and 
King. The final draft of the instrument w T as written by Gou- 
verneur Morris,* who knew how to reject redundant and equiv- 
ocal expressions, and to use language with clearness and vigor ; 
but the convention itself had given so minute, long-continued, 
and oft-renewed attention to every phrase in every section, 
that there scarcely remained room for improvement except in 
the distribution of its parts. 

Its first words are : “ We the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union, to establish justice, en- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this con- 
stitution for the United States of America.” Here is no tran- 
sient compact between parties : it is the institution of govern- 
ment by an act of the highest sovereignty ; the decree of many 
who are yet one ; their law of laws, inviolably supreme, and 
not to be changed except in the way which their forecast has 
provided. 

The names of the thirteen states, so carefully enumerated in 
the declaration of independence and in the treaty of peace, were 
omitted, because the constitution was to go into effect on its 
acceptance by nine of them, and the states by which it would 

* G. Morris to T. Pickering, 22 December 1814, in Life by Sparks, iii., 323. 
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be ratified could not be foreknown. The deputies in tlie con- 
vention, representing but eleven states, did not pretend to be 
“ tbe people ; ” and could not institute a general government 
in its name. The instrument which they framed was like the 
report of a bill beginning with the words u it is enacted,” though 
the binding enactment awaits the will of the legislature; or 
like a deed drawn up by an attorney for several parties, and 
awaiting its execution by the principals themselves. Only by 
its acceptance could the words “ we the people of the United 
States ” become words of truth and power. 

The phrase “general welfare,” * adopted from the articles 
of confederation, though seemingly vague, was employed in a 
rigidly restrictive sense to signify “ the concerns of the union 
at large, not the particular policy of any state.” f The word 
“national” was excluded from the constitution, because it 
might seem to present the idea of the union of the people with- 
out at the same time bringing into view that the one republic 
was formed out of many states. Toward foreign powers the 
country presented itself as one nation. 

The arrangement of the articles and sections is faultless ; 
the style of the whole is nearly so. The branches of the legis- 
lature are definitively named senate and house of represen- 
tatives, the senate, at last, having precedence ; the two together 
take the historic name of congress. 

The veto of the president could still be overruled only by 
three fourths of each branch of congress ; the majority of the 
convention, fearing lest so large a requisition would impose 
too great a difficulty in repealing bad laws, \ at this last mo- 
ment substituted the vote of two thirds. 

"Williamson pointed out the necessity of providing for 
juries in civil cases. “It is not possible,” said Gorham, “to 
discriminate equity cases from those in which juries would be 
proper; and the matter may safely be trusted to the repre- 
sentatives of the people.” # Gerry urged the necessity of juries 
as a safeguard against corrupt judges. “ A general principle 
laid down on this and some other points would be sufficient,” 

* Gilpin, 1543 ; Elliot, 558. 

\ Washington to William Gordon, 8 July 1783. 

% Gilpin, 1563 ; Elliot, 537. * Gilpin, 1565 ; Elliot, 588. 
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said Mason, and he joined with Gerry in moving for a hill of 
rights. 

The declaration of American independence, by the truths 
which it announced, called forth sympathy in all parts of the 
world. Could the constitution of the United States have been 
accompanied by a like solemn declaration of the principles on 
which it rested, the states would have been held together by 
the holiest and strongest bonds.* But the motion was lost 
by the unanimous vote of ten states, Massachusetts being ab- 
sent, and Rhode Island and New York not represented. 

The style of the executive, as silently carried forward from 
the committee of detail, was still “his Excellency this van- 
ished in the committee of revision, so that lie might be known 
only as the president of the United States. 

Following a precedent of the first congress, Mason, on the 
thirteenth, seconded by Johnson, moved for a committee to 
report articles of association for encouraging economy, fru- 
gality, and American manufactures. f It was adopted without 
debate and without opposition. The proposal was referred 
to Mason, Franklin, Dickinson, Johnson, and William Living- 
ston ; but they made no report. 

From the work of the committee of detail the word “ser- 
vitude ” survived as applied to the engagement to labor for a 
term of years ; on the motion of Randolph the word “ service ” 

* Here manuscripts and printed texts differ in an astonishing manner. 

Text of Madison in Elliot , i., 306. 

It was moved and seconded to appoint a committee to prepare a bill of rights ; 
which passed unanimously in the negative. 

Manuscript of Madison. 

On the question for a committee to prepare a bill of rights — 

N. II. no, Mas. abst., Ct. no, N. J. no, Pa. no, Del. no, Md. no, Va. no, N. C. 
no, S. C. no, Geo. no. 

Text of Madison in Gilpin , 1666; in Elliot, 638. 

On the question for a committee to prepare a bill of rights — 

New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, aye — 5; 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, no — 5; Massachu- 
setts, absent. 

The manuscript of Madison, which is plainly written, represents the motion 
as negatived unanimously ; the printed edition, as lost by a purely geographical 
division. The change remains as yet a mystery. 

f Gilpin, 1668 ; Elliot, 540. 
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was unanimously substituted for it, servitude being thought to 
express the condition of slaves, service an obligation of free 
persons.* 

On the same day Johnson, from the committee on style, 
reported f resolutions for the ratification of the constitution 
through congress by conventions of the people of the several 
states ; and then for the election of senators, representatives, 
and electors, and through them of president. Nothing was 
omitted to make it certain that at a fixed time and place the 
government under the constitution would start into being. 

On the fourteenth it was confirmed without dissent that 
congress should have no right to change the places of the elec- 
tion of senators. 

The appointment of the treasurer as the keeper of the 
purse had thus far been jealously reserved to the two houses 
of congress. X It marks the confidence of the convention in 
its own work, that at this period the selection of that officer 
was confided to the president and senate. 

On the same day Franklin, seconded by Wilson, moved to 
add, after the authority to establish post-offices and post-roads, 
a power “ to provide for cutting canals.” # “ The expense,” ob- 
jected Sherman, “will fall on the United States, and the bene- 
fit accrue to the places where the canals are cut.” “ Canals,” 
replied Wilson, “instead of being an expense to the United 
States, may be made a source of revenue.” Madison, sup- 
ported by Randolph, suggested an enlargement of the motion 
into a warrant to grant charters of incorporation which might 
exceed the legislative provisions of individual states, and yet 
be required by the interest of the United States; political 
obstacles to an easy communication between the states being 
removed, a removal of natural ones ought to follow. The 
necessity of the power was denied by King. “ It is necessa- 
ry,” answered Wilson, “ to prevent a state from obstructing the 
general welfare.” “ The states,” rejoined King, “ will be di- 
vided into parties to grant charters of incorporation, in Philar 
delphia and New York to a bank, in other places to mercantile 

* Gilpin, 1233, 1544, 1569; Elliot, 379, 540, 559. 

f Gilpin, 1570, 1571 ; Elliot, 541. 

X Gilpin, 1574; Elliot, 642. * Gilpin, 1576 ; Elliot, 548. 
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monopolies.” Wilson mentioned the importance of facilitat- 
ing by canals the communication with the western settlements. 
The motion, even when limited to the case of canals, gained 
no votes but those of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Georgia.* 
Madison and Charles Pinckney asked for congress permis- 
sion to establish a university in which no preferences should 
be allowed on account of religion. “ The exclusive power of 
congress at the seat of government will reach the object,” said 
Gouvcrneur Morris. The motion was sustained only by Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and North and South Carolina; in Connec- 
ticut, Johnson divided against Sherman. f 

In framing the constitution, Madison kept in mind that the 
functions of the general government should extend to the 
prevention of “ trespasses of the states on the rights of each 
other.” \ “The rights of individuals,” lie said in the conven- 
tion, “ are infringed by many of the state laws, such as issuing 
paper money, and instituting a mode to discharge debts differ- 
ing from the form of the contract.” # It has already been 
told how the delegates from Connecticut had agreed among 
themselves, “ that the legislatures of the individual states ought 
not to possess a right to make any laws for the discharge of 
contracts in any manner different from the agreement of the 
parties.” |j Stringent clauses in the constitution already pro- 
hibited paper money. For the rest, King, as we have seen, 
proposed a clause forbidding the states to interfere in private 
contracts ; but the motion had been condemned as reaching 
too far; and instead of it, at the instance of Pu Hedge, the con- 
vention denied to the states the power “to pass bills of attain- 
der or ex pod facto laws.” A In this manner it was supposed 
that laws for closing the courts, or authorizing the debtor to 
pay his debts by more convenient instalments than he had 
covenanted for, were effectually prohibited. But Dickinson, 
as we have seen, after consulting Blackstone, mentioned to 
the house that the term ex post facto related to criminal 


* Gilpin, 1576, 1577; Elliot, 544. f Gilpin, 1577, 1578 ; Elliot, 544. 

\ Madison, i., 321. 

# Yates’s Minutes, Elliot, i., 424, 425. Compare Gilpin, 808 ; Elliot, 20& 
|[ Sherman by J. Evarts in Biography of the Signers, ii., 43. 

A Elliot, i., 271. 
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cases only ; and that restraint of the states from retrospec- 
tive law in civil cases would require some further provision.* 
Before an explanatory provision had been made, the section 
came into the hands of the committee on revision and style. 
That committee had no authority to bring forward any new 
proposition, but only to make corrections of style. Gouver- 
neur Morris retained the clause forbidding ex post facto laws; 
and, resolute not “ to countenance the issue of paper money and 
the consequent violation of contracts,” f he of himself added 
the words : u No state shall pass laws altering or impairing the 
obligation of contracts.” The convention reduced the explan- 
atory words to the shorter form : u No state shall pass any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts.” X In this manner an 
end was designed to be made to barren land laws, laws for the 
instalment of debts, and laws closing the courts against suitors. 

On the fifteenth, from fresh information, it appeared to 
Sherman that North Carolina was entitled to another represen- 
tative ; and Langdon moved to allow one more member to that 
state, and likewise one more to Bhode Island. 4 * “ If Rhode 
Island is to be allowed two members,” said King, “ I can never 
sign the constitution.” 

Charles Pinckney urged separately the just claim of North 
Carolina ; on which Bedford put in a like claim for Rhode 
Island and for Delaware ; and the original proposition was 
hopelessly defeated. || 

Randolph and Madison disliked leaving the pardon for 
treason to the president alone ; but the convention would not 
suffer the legislature or the senate to share that power. A 

The committee of revision had described a fugitive slave as 
“ a person legally held to service or labor in one state.” The 
language seemed to imply that slavery was a u legal ” condition ; 
the last word of the convention relating to the subject defined 
the fugitive slave to be “ a person held to service or labor in 
one state under the laws thereof,” making it clear that, in the 
meaning of the constitution, slavery was local and not federal.^ 

* Gilpin, 1450 ; Elliot, 488. # Gilpin, 1583 ; Elliot, 547. 

f G. Morris by Sparks, iii., 323. |j Gilpin, 1583, 1584 ; Elliot, 547. 

% Gilpin, 1552, 1581 ; Elliot, 546, 561. A Gilpin, 1587 ; Elliot, 549. 

0 Gilpin, 1558, 1689, 1620; Elliot, 550, 564. 
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The convention gave the last touches to the modes of 
amending the constitution. In August the committee of detail 
had reported that, “ on the application of the legislatures of 
two thirds of the states in the union, the legislature of the 
United States shall call a convention for that purpose.” * On 
the thirtieth dav of August, Gouverneur Morris had suggested 
that congress “should be at liberty to call a convention when- 
ever it pleased.” f “An easier mode of introducing amend- 
ments,” said Hamilton, reviving the question, “is desirable. 
The state legislatures will not apply for alterations but with a 
view to increase their own powers. The national legislature 
will be the first to perceive the necessity of amendments ; and 
on the concurrence of each branch ought to he empowered to 
call a convention, reserving the final decision to the people.” X 
Madison supported Hamilton. 

Here Sherman suggested an alternative: the legislature 
may propose amendments directly to the several states, not to 
be binding until consented to by them all.* “ To be binding 
when consented to by two thirds of the several states,” inter- 
posed Wilson. To facilitate amendments, the convention au- 
thorized two thirds of congress to introduce amendments to 
the constitution ; but, to prevent hasty changes, required for 
their ratification the assent of three fourths of the legislatures 
or conventions of the states. 

Madison, summing up the ideas that had found favor, 
moved that the legislature of the United States, upon a vote of 
two thirds of both houses, or upon the application of two 
thirds of the legislatures of the states, shall propose amend- 
ments to the constitution which shall be valid when they shall 
have been ratified by three fourths at least of the several states 
in their legislatures or conventions, as one or the other mode 
of ratification may be proposed by the legislature of the United 
States. || 

This motion was accepted, but not till it had been agreed 
that the clauses in the constitution forming special covenants 
with the South on slavery should not be liable to change, 

* Gilpin, 1241 ; Elliot, 881. * Gilpin, 1585 ; Elliot, 581. 

f Gilpin, 1468; Elliot, 408. B Ibid. 

t Gilpin, 1534; Elliot, 531. 
vor.. yr. — 9 5 
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Five days later the fears of the small states were quieted by a 
proviso that no state without its own consent should ever be 
deprived of its equality in the senate.* 

Finally, on maturcst reflection, the proposition of the com- 
mittee of detail, obliging congress to call a convention on ap- 
plication of two thirds of the states, was restored. Amend- 
ments to the constitution might proceed from the people as 
represented in the legislatures of the states ; or from the peo- 
ple as represented in congress ; or from the people as present 
in a convention ; in every case to be valid only with the assent 
of three fourths of the states. 

Mason, in sullen discontent at the grant of power to a bare 
majority of congress to pass navigation acts, and dreading that 
“ a few rich merchants in Philadelphia, New York, and Bos- 
ton ” might by that means monopolize the staples of the south- 
ern states and reduce their value perhaps fifty per cent, moved 
“ that no law in the nature of a navigation act be passed before 
the year eighteen hundred and eight, without the consent of 
two thirds of each branch of the legislature ;” but he was sup- 
ported only by Maryland, Virginia, and Georgia. f 

Next, Randolph, whose weight as governor of Virginia 
might turn the scale in that state, declared his intention to 
withhold his signature from the constitution that he might re- 
tain freedom as to his ultimate action ; and, agreeing exactly 
with Richard Henry Lee, ^ he moved u that state conventions 
might have the power to offer to the constitution which was to 
be laid before them as many amendments as they pleased ; and 
that these amendments, together with the constitution, should 
be submitted to another general convention ” # for a final de- 
cision. He was seconded by Mason, who said : “ The govern- 
ment as established by the constitution will surely end either 
in monarchy or a tyrannical aristocracy. As it now stands, I 
can neither give it my support in Virginia, nor sign it here. 
With the expedient of another convention I could sign.” || 

“ I, too,” said Charles Pinckney, “ object to the power of 
a majority of congress over commerce ; but, apprehending the 

* Gilpin, 1592 ; Elliot, 552. + Gilpin, 1593 ; Elliot, 652. 

X Compare R. II. Lee to Chancellor Pendleton, 22 May 1788, in Life, ii., 93, 94. 

* Gilpin, 1593 ; Elliot, 552. || Gilpin, 1594 ; Elliot, 652, 55& 
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danger of a general confusion and an ultimate decision by tbe 
sword, I shall give the plan my support.” Then Gerry counted 
lip eight objections to the constitution, “ all ” of which he 
could yet get over, were it not that the legislature had general 
power to make u necessary and proper ” laws, to raise “ armies 
and money ” without limit, and to establish “ a star chamber 
as to civil cases ; ” and he, too, contended for a second general 
convention. 

On the proposition for another convention all the states 
answered “ lN T o.” Washington then put the question of agree- 
ing to the constitution in its present form ; and ail the states 
present answered “ Aye.” The constitution was then ordered 
to be engrossed, and late on the evening of Saturday the house 
adjourned.* 

One morning Washington, in a desultory conversation with 


members of the convention before the chair was taken, observed 
how unhappy it would be, should any of them oppose the sys- 
tem when they returned to their states.^ On Monday, the 
seventeenth of September, Franklin made a last effort to win 
over the dissenting members. “ Air. President,” said he, “sev- 
eral parts of this constitution I do not at present approve, but 
I am not sure I shall never approve them. It astonishes me to 
find this system approaching so near to perfection. I consent 
to this constitution because I expect no better, and because I 
am not sure that it is not the best. The opinions I have had 
of its errors I sacrifice to the public good. 

“ On the whole, sir, I cannot help expressing a wish that 
every member of the convention, who may still have objections 
to it, would with me on this occasion doubt a little of his own 
infallibility, and, to manifest our unanimity, put his name to 
this instrument.” $ He then moved that the constitution be 
signed by the members ; and he offered as the form of signa- 
ture a simple testimony that the constitution had received u the 
unanimous consent of the states present.” # But this ample 
concession induced neither Mason, nor Gerry, nor Randolph 
to relent. 


* Gilpin, 1595; Elliot, 553. 

f Luther Martin in Maryland Journal of 21 March 1788. 

% Gilpin, 1597, 1598; Elliot, 554, 555. * Gilpin, 1598; Elliot, 555. 
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Before the question was put, Gorham, obeying an intima- 
tion from Washington, proposed to render the house of repre- 
sentatives a more popular body by allowing one member for 
every thirty thousand inhabitants. lie was warmly seconded 
by King and Carroll.* 

Kising to put the question, the president, after an apology 
for offering his sentiments, said : “ I would make objections to 
the plan as few as possible. The smallness of the number of 
representatives has been considered by many members as in- 
sufficient security for the rights and interests of the people ; 
and to myself has always appeared exceptionable ; late as is the 
moment, it will give me much satisfaction to see the amend- 
ment adopted.” j* And at his word it was adopted unani- 
mously. 

On the question to agree to the engrossed constitution, all 
the states answered “ Aye.” X 

Randolph then apologized for refusing to sign the constitu- 
tion, “notwithstanding the vast majority and the venerable 
names which gave sanction to its wisdom and its worth. I do 
not mean by this refusal,” lie continued, “to decide that I shall 
oppose the constitution without doors ; I mean only to keep 
myself free to be governed by my duty, as it shall be prescribed 
by my future judgment.” # 

“ I, too, had objections,” said Gouverneur Morris ; “ but con- 
sidering the present plan the best that can be attained, I shall 
take it with all its faults. The moment it goes forth, the 
great question will be : 6 Shall there be a national government, 
or a general anarchy V ” 

“ 1 am anxious,” said Hamilton, “ that every member should 
sign. A few by refusing may do infinite mischief. Ho man’s 
ideas are more remote from the plan than my own are known 
to be; but is it possible to deliberate between anarchy and 
convulsion on the one side, and the chance of good to be ex- 
pected from the plan on the other ? ” || 

“ I,” said Gerry, “ fear a civil war. In Massachusetts there 
are two parties : one devoted to democracy, the worst, I think, 
of all political evils ; the other as violent in the opposite ex- 

* Gilpin, 1599; Elliot, 555. f Gilpin, 1599, 1600; Elliot, 555, 556. 

t Gilpin, 1600 ; Elliot, 556. * Ibid. || Gilpin, 1601 ; Elliot, 556 
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treme. From the collision of these, confusion is greatly to be 
feared.” 

“ I shall sign the constitution with a view to support it with 
all my influence,” said Cotesworth Pinckney, “ and I wish to 
pledge myself accordingly.” * Jared Ingersoll of Pennsyl- 
vania considered the signing as a recommendation of what, all 
things considered, was the most eligible. 

The form proposed by Franklin was accepted with no dis- 
sent, except that South Carolina was impatient at its want of 
an affirmative expression of unhesitating approval. The jour- 
nals and papers of the convention were confided to the care of 
the president, subject to the order of the new government when 
it should be formed. f Hamilton successively inscribed on the 
great sheet of parchment the name of each state as the dele- 
gations one after the other came forward in geographical order 
and signed the constitution. When it appeared that the unani- 
mous consent of all the eleven states present in convention was 
recorded in its favor, Franklin, looking toward a sun which 
was blazoned on the president's chair, said of it to those near 
him: “In the vicissitudes of hope and fear I was not able to 
tell whether it was rising or setting ; now I know that it is the 


rising sun.” J 

The members were awe-strock at the result of their coun- 
cils ; the constitution was a nobler work than any one of them 
had believed it possible to devise. They all on that day dined 
together, and took a cordial leave of each other. Washington 
at an early hour of the evening retired “to meditate outlie 
momentous work which had been executed.” # 


* Gilpin, 1003, 1001 ; Elliot, 557, 558. % Gilpin, 1021 ; Elliot, 6C5. 

t Gilpin, 1005 ; Elliot, 558. * Diary of Washington for the day. 
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CHAPTER I. 


TOE CONSTITUTION IN CONGRESS AND IN VIRGINIA. 

September to November 1787. 

On the twentieth of September the letter of the president 
of the convention to the president of congress, the full text of 
the proposed constitution, and the order of the convention, 
were laid before congress, and on the next day appeared in 
the daily papers of New York. 

The letter of Washington said : The powers necessary to 
be vested in “ the general government of the union ” are too 
extensive to be delegated to u one body of men.” “ It is im- 
practicable, in the federal government of these states, to secure 
all rights of independent sovereignty to each, and yet provide 
for the interest and safety of all ; it is difficult to draw with 
precision the line between those rights which must be sur- 
rendered and those which may be reserved ; on the present 
occasion this difficulty was increased by a difference among 
the several states as to their situation, extent, habits, and par- 
ticular interests. We kept steadily in view the consolida- 
tion of our union, in which is involved our prosperity, felicity, 
safety, perhaps our national existence. And thus the consti- 
tution which we now present is the result of that mutual def- 
erence and concession which the peculiarity of our political 
situation rendered indispensable.” 

The constitution instantly met with opposition from the in- 
defatigable Richard Henry Lee,* supported by Nathan Dane f 
and all the delegates from New York, of whom Melancthon 

* Carrington to Madison, Sunday, 23 September 1787 , 
f Gilpin, 643, 650; Elliot, 566, 568. 
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Smith was the ablest. Till Madison returned, the delegates 
from Virginia were equally divided, Grayson opposing the 
government because it was too feeble, and Lee because it was 
too strong.* Already the New l r ork faction was actively 
scattering the seeds of opposition, and Hamilton dauntlcssly 
opposing them in the public papers by arguments for union.f 

It was only out of the ashes of the confederation that the 
new constitution could spring into being; and the letter of the 
convention did indeed invite congress to light its own funeral 
pyre. On the twenty-sixth it was first contended that con- 
gress could not properly give any positive countenance to a 
measure subversive of the confederation to which they owed 
their existence. To this it was answered, that in February 
congress itself had recommended the convention as “ the most 
probable means of establishing a firm national government,” 
and that it was not now more restrained from acceding to the 
new plan than the convention from proposing it. If the plan 
was within the powers of the convention, it was within those of 
congress ; if beyond those powers, the necessity which justified 
the one would justify the other; and the necessity existed if 
any faith was due to the representations of congress them- 
selves, confirmed by twelve states in the union and by the gen- 
eral voice of the people. 

Lee next attempted to amend the act of the convention be- 
fore it should go forth from congress to the people. “ Where,” 
said he, “is the contract between the nation and the govern- 
ment? The constitution makes mention only of those who 
govern, and nowhere speaks of the rights of the people who 
are governed.” X He wished to qualify the immense power of 
the government by a bill of rights, which had always been re- 
garded as the palladium of a free people. The bill of rights 
was to relate to the rights of conscience, the freedom of the 
press, the trial by jury in civil cases as well as criminal, the 
prohibition of standing armies, freedom of elections, the inde- 
pendence of the judges, security against excessive bails, fines, 
or punishments, against unreasonable searches or seizure of 

* Carrington to Jefferson, 23*October 1787. 

f Carrington to Madison, 23 September 1787. 

\ Minister Otto to Count Montmorin, New York, 23 October 1787. 
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persons, houses, papers, or property ; and the right of petition. 
He further proposed amendments to the constitution; a coun- 
cil of state or privy council, to be joined with the president in 
the appointment of all officers, so as to prevent the blending 
of legislative and executive powers ; no vice-president ; an in- 
crease of the number of the representatives ; and the requisi- 
tion of more than a majority to make commercial regulations. 

The restraint on the power of regulating commerce and 
navigation would have been fatal to the wealth and prosperity 
of New York. Nevertheless, the propositions of Lee were 
supported by Melanetlion Smith, who insisted that congress 
had the undoubted right and the duty to amend the plan of 
the federal constitution, in which the essential safeguards of 
liberty had been omitted. To this it was replied that congress 
had certainly a right of its own to propose amendments, but 
that these must be addressed to the legislatures of the states, 
and would require ratification by all the thirteen ; but that the 
act of the federal convention was to be addressed to conven- 
tions of the several states, of which any nine might adopt it 
for themselves. So the first day's debate ended without ad- 
mitting the proposed amendments to consideration.* 

The next day Lee, seconded by Smith, offered a resolution 
that congress had no power whatever to assist f in creating a 
“ new confederacy of nine” states; and therefore he would do 
no more than, as a mark of respect, forward the acts of the 
convention to the executives of every state to be laid before 
their respective legislatures. On the instant Abraham Clarke 
of New Jersey, seconded by Nathaniel Mitchell of Delaware, 
proposed to add: “In order to be by them submitted to con- 
ventions of delegates to be chosen agreeably to the said resolu- 
tions of the convention.” On the question, Georgia and the 
two Carol inas voted unanimously against Lee ; so did Dela- 
ware and the only member from Maryland, with Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire. 
Virginia, on the return of Madison, joined them by the in- 
flexible majority of Madison, Carrington, and Ilenry Lee, 

# Madison to Washington, New York, 30 September 1787 ; R. IT. Lee to Sam- 
uel Adams, New York, 5 October 1787 ; Life of R. H. Lee, ii., 74, 76. 

\ Gilpin, 643 ; Elliot, 6G6. 
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against Grayson and Richard Henry Lee. All tlie states ex- 
cept Hew York were for the motion; and all except Hew 
York and Yirginia were unanimously so. The majority in 
congress was impatient to express its approval of the acts of 
the convention in still stronger language ; Carrington of Yir- 
ginia, therefore, seconded by Bingham of Pennsylvania, pro- 
posed that it be recommended to the legislatures of the several 
states to cause conventions to be held as speedily as may be, to 
the end that the same may be adopted, ratified, and confirmed.* 
In this stage of the business congress adjourned. The 
friends of the new constitution desired to send it to the states 
by the unanimous vote of congress. The members from Hew 
York would not consent to any language that implied approval. 
To win their vote the resolution of congress must be neutral* 
On the other hand, the idea of unanimity required the efface- 
ment of every motion adverse to the reference of the consti- 
tution. Accordingly, congress, when it next assembled, ex- 
punged from its journal the proposed amendments of Richard 
Henry Lee, and the vote of the preceding day ; f and having 
obliterated every record of opposition, it resolved on the 
twenty-eighth unanimously, eleven states being present, Mary- 
land having one delegate, Rhode Island alone being altogether 
unrepresented, that the said report, with the resolutions and 
letter accompanying the same, be transmitted to the several 
legislatures, in order to be submitted to a convention of dele- 
gates chosen in each state by the people thereof in conformity 
to the resolves of the convention. X 

Baffled within the convention, Richard Ilenry Lee appealed 
to the world through the press in a series of “ Letters from the 
Federal Fanner,” of which thousands of copies were scattered 
through the central states. He acknowledged the necessity of 
reforming the government, but claimed to discern a strong ten- 
dency to aristocracy in every part of the proposed constitution, 
which he slighted as the work of visionary young men,* bent 
on changing the thirteen distinct independent republics under 
a federal head into one consolidated governments lie way- 


* MS. Journals of Congress in State Department. 

f MS. Journals of Congress. * Letters from the Federal Farmer, 8. 

X Journals of Congress, iv., 782. A Letters from the Federal Farmer, 6. 
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laid Gerry when bound for home, and assisted him in prepar- 
ing an official letter to explain his refusal to sign the constitu- 
tion. lie addressed himself to Samuel Adams, the “dear 
friend with whom he had long toiled in the vineyard of lib. 
erty,” submitting to his wisdom and patriotism the objections 
to the new constitution which he had proposed in congress in 
the form of amendments, but disingenuously substituting other 
words for liis remonstrance against vesting congress with 
power to regulate commerce. lie extended his intrigues to 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, hoping to delay their decisions. 

“ I am waiting with anxiety for the echo from Virginia, 
but with very faint hopes of its corresponding with my wishes,” 
wrote Madison from New York city to Washington.* The 
party in power in New York was passionately opposed to the 
constitution ; but already day had begun to scatter the dusk of 
earliest morning. 

In the first moment after his return to Mount Vernon, 
Washington sent a copy of the constitution to Patrick Henry, f 
to Harrison, and to Nelson, each of whom had been governor 
of Virginia. In a propitiatory letter he appealed to their ex- 
perience of the difficulties which had ever arisen in attempts to 
reconcile the interests and local prejudices of the several states. 
“ I wish,” he continued, “ the constitution which is offered had 
been more perfect ; but it is the best that could be obtained at 
this time, and a door is opened for amendments hereafter. 
The political concerns of this country are suspended by a 
thread. The convention has been looked up to by the reflect- 
ing part of the community with a solicitude which is hardly to 
be conceived ; and if nothing had been agreed on by that body, 
anarchy would soon have ensued, the seeds being deeply sown 
in every soil.” 

A visitor at Mount Vernon, just after this letter was sent 
out, writes of Washington : “He is in perfect health, and looks 
almost as well as he did twenty years ago. I never in my life 
saw him so keen for anything as he is for the adoption of the 
new form of government.” J Throughout the whole country he 

* Madison to Washington. Gilpin, 646 ; Elliot, 567. 
f Washington to Henry, 24 September 1787. Sparks, ix., 265, 

\ A. Donald to Jefferson, 12 November 1787. 
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was the centre of interest ; in Virginia of power. The leaders 
of opposition answered him frankly, hut with expressions of 
deference and affection. 

“ The seeds of civil discord,” replied Harrison, “are plenti- 
fully sown in very many of the powers given both to the presi- 
dent and congress. If the constitution is carried into effect, 
the states south of the Potomac will be little more than ap- 
pendages to those to the northward of it. My objections 
chiefly lie against the unlimited powers of taxation, the regula- 
tion of trade, and the jurisdictions that are to be established in 
every state altogether independent of their laws. The sw r ord 
and such powers will, nay, must, sooner or later establish a 
tyranny.” * 

Avowing very sincerely “ the highest reverence ” for Wash- 
ington, Patrick Ilenry answered positively: “I cannot bring 
my mind to accord with the proposed constitution.” + 

George Mason, who had rendered the highest and wisest 
service in shaping the constitution, now from wounded pride 
resisted his inmost convictions, enumerating to his old friend 
his objections, of which the grant to congress of power to regu- 
late commerce by a bare majority was tlie capital one. J 

Next Richard Henry Lee, professing himself “compelled 
by irresistible conviction of mind to doubt about the new sys- 
tem for federal government,” wrote : “ It is, sir, in consequence 
of long reflection upon the nature of man and of government, 
that I am led to fear the danger that will ensue to civil liberty 
from the adoption of the new system in its present form.” 
And, having at once fixed in his mind the plan on which resist- 
ance to its adoption should be conducted, he avowed his wish 
“ that such amendments as would give security to tlie rights of 
human nature and the discordant interests of the different parts 
of this union might employ another convention.” # 

But the influence of Washington outweighed them all. 
He was embosomed in the affections and enshrined in the pride 
of the people of Virginia ; and in all their waverings during 


* Sparks, ix., 266, 267. Note. f Sparks, ix., 266. Note. 

X George Mason to Washington, 7 October 17S7. Sparks, ix., 267, 268. Note. 

* It. H. Lee to Washington, New York, 11 October 1787. Letters to W., iv., 
180, 181. 
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tlie nine months following tlie federal convention lie was the 
anchor of the constitution. His neighbors of Alexandria to a 
man agreed with him ; and Fairfax county unanimously in- 
structed its representatives, of whom George Mason was one, 
“ that the peace, security, and prosperity of Virginia and of 
the United States depended on the speedy adoption of the 
federal constitution.” * 

In the close division of parties in the state it was of vital 
importance to secure the influence of Edmund Randolph, its 
governor ; and his old military chief in due time received from 
him an elaborate paper which he had prepared in the form of 
an address to the speaker of the house of delegates. In this 
letter, not yet pledging himself to the unconditional support 
of the constitution, he avowed that he prized the intimate and 
unshaken friendship of Washington and Madison as among 
the happiest of all his acquisitions; but added: u Dreadful as 
the total dissolution of the union is to my mind, I entertain no 
less horror at the thought of partial confederacies. The ut- 
most limit of any partial confederacy which Virginia could 
expect to form would comprehend the three southern and her 
nearest northern neighbor. But they, like ourselves, are di- 
minished in their real force by the mixture of an unhappy 
species of population.” f 

Monroe wrote to Madison that his “ strong objections” to 
the constitution “ were overbalanced by the arguments in its 


favor.” J 

The legislature of Virginia was to hold its regular meeting 
on the third Monday of October ; this year there was a quo- 
rum on the first day of the session, which had not happened 
since the revolution. 

On the nineteenth the vote of congress transmitting the 
constitution came before the house; Patrick Henry, refus- 

7 */■ ' 


ing to make an issue where he would have met with de- 
feat, declared that the constitution must go before a conven- 


* Meeting of Fairfax county, Tuesday, 2 October 1787. Carey’s Museum, 1L, 
892, 308. 

f Edmund Randolph to the speaker of the house of delegates of Virginia, 10 
October 1787. Elliot, i., 487. 

t Monroe to Madison, 13 October 1787- 
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tion, as it transcended tlie power of tlie house to decide on 
it* 

But when, on the twenty-fifth, Francis Corbin proposed 
“ a convention to be called according to the recommendation 
of congress,” Jlcnry objected that under that limitation its 
members “ would have power to adopt or reject the new plan, 
but not to propose amendments ” of its “ errors and defects.” 
His motion to give this power to the convention of the state 
was seconded by Mason, who added : “ I declare that from the 
east of New Hampshire to the south of Georgia there is not a 
man more fully convinced of the necessity of establishing 
some general government than I am ; that I regard our perfect 
union as the rock of our political salvation.” f 

After some debate, John Marshall of Iiiclimond, conced- 
ing the point as to “ leaving the door open for amendments,” % 
pleaded that the legislature should not seem to disapprove the 
new federal government, and, for the form of the resolution, 
proposed that “ the new constitution should be laid before the 
convention for their free and ample discussion.” u This form 
was silently accepted by Henry, while Mason declared “that 
the house had no right to suggest anything to a body para- 
mount to itself.” The vote was unanimous, the form of the 
resolution being that of Marshall, while in substance it yielded 
up all that Henry and Mason required. || From “ unfriendly 
intentions toward the constitution,” A the choice of the conven- 
tion was postponed till the court days in March, and its time of 
meeting to tlie first Monday in June. Should many of the 
states then be found against the constitution, Virginia could 
assume the office of mediator between contending parties, and 
dictate to all the rest of the union. () 

* Bushrod Washington to G. W., 19 October 1787. Sparks, ix., 273. 

f Report of Debate in Packet, 10 November 1787. 

\ Madison, i., 363, 364. 

# Report of the Debate from Penn. Packet, 10 November 1787. 

0 Compare George Mason to G. W., 6 November 1787, in Letters to G. W., iv., 
190. Report of Debates in Penn. Packet, 10 November 1787. Bushrod Wash- 
ington in Sparks, ix., 287. 

A Edward Carrington to T. Jefferson, 10 November 1787. Bushrod Wash- 
ington was inexperienced, and at first judged the disposition of the legislature too 
favorably ; Carrington had keener-eyed correspondents. 

0 Monroe to Madison, 7 February 1788. Carrington to Madison, 18 January 
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Since amendments liad been unanimously authorized, it 
seemed fair that any expense of an attempt to make them 
should be provided for with the other charges of the conven- 
tion.* A letter from Richard Henry Lee, a representative 
from Virginia in congress, to the governor of the common- 
wealth, recommended, as a policy open to “ no objection and 
promising great safety and much good,” f that amendments 
adopted severally by the states should all be definitively re- 
ferred to a second federal convention. 

To carry out this policy, resolutions were on the last day of 
November introduced into the bouse, and supported by Henry 
and Mason, pledging the general assembly to defray the ex- 
pense of a deputy or deputies which the convention of the 
commonwealth in the following J line might think proper to 
send to confer with a convention of any one or more of the 
sister states, “ as well as the allowance to be made to the depu- 
ties to a federal convention, in case such a convention should 
be judged necessary.” The friends of the constitution, who 
now perceived the direction in which they were drifting, made 
a rally ; but the} 7 were beaten by a majority of about fifteen. 
A bill pursuant to the resolutions, reported by a committee 
composed mainly of the most determined “ malcontents,” soon 
became a law. J Friends of the constitution who had been 
jubilant at the first aspect of the legislature now doubted 
whether it any longer had a majority in its favor ; its enemies 
claimed a decisive victory. Early in December, Monroe re- 
ported to Madison : “ The cloud which hath hung over us for 
some time past is not likely soon to be dispelled.” # 

But on Washington’s mind no cloud rested. On the last 
day of November he had replied to David Stuart of his own 
state : “ I am sorry to find by your favor that the opposition 
gains strength. If there are characters who prefer disunion 
or separate confederacies to the general government which is 
offered to them, their opposition may, for aught I know, pro- 
ceed from principle ; but as nothing, according to my concep- 
tion of the matter, is more to be deprecated than a disunion or 

1788. Washington to Carter, 14 December 1787, in Penn. Packet of 11 January 
1788. * Sparks, ix., 287. + Log’s Life, ii., 81 ; Eliiot, i., 605. 

} Honing, xii., 462. # Monroe to Madison, 6 December. MS. 

tot., tt. — <>B 
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three distinct confederacies, as far as my voice can go it shall 
be offered in favor of the general government.” * 

Nor did he lose heart or trust ; on the fourteenth of De- 
cember, in a letter which soon reached the people of Virginia 
through the newspapers, he wrote to Charles Carter of Freder- 
icksburg : “ I am pleased that the proceedings of the conven- 
tion have met your approbation. My decided opinion on the 
matter is, that there is no alternative between the adoption of 
it and anarchy. If one state, however important it may con- 
ceive itself to be,” and here he meant Virginia, “or a minority 
of them,” meaning the five southernmost states, “ should sup 
pose that they can dictate a constitution to the union, unless 
they have the power of applying the ultima ratio to good 
effect, they will find themselves deceived. All the opposition 
to it that I have yet seen is addressed more to the passions 
than to reason ; and clear I am, if another federal convention 
is attempted, that the sentiments of the members will be more 
discordant or less accommodating than the last. In fine, they 
will agree upon no general plan. General government is now 
suspended by a thread ; I might go further, a] id say it is really 
at an end ; and what will be the consequence of a fruitless at- 
tempt to amend the one which is offered before it is tried, or 
of the delay of the attempt, does not in my judgment need the 
gift of prophecy to predict. 

“I saw the imperfections of the constitution I aided in the 
birth of, before it w T as handed to the public ; but I am fully 
persuaded it is the best that can be obtained at this time, that 
it is free from many of the imperfections with wdiich it is 
charged, and that it or disunion is before us to choose from. 
If the first is our election, v r hen the defects of it are experi- 
enced, a constitutional door is opened for amendments and may 
be adopted in a peaceable manner, without tumult or disor- 
der.” f But as Virginia has delayed her convention till Juno, 
our narrative must turn to the states w r hich were the first to 
meet in convention. 

* In Sparks, ix., 284, for “these distinct confederacies” read “ three distinct 
confederacies.” 

f Washington to Charles Carter, 14 December 1787, in Penn. Packet of 11 
January 1788. The original draft of the letter is preserved in the State Department, 
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CHAPTER II. 

TIIE CONSTITUTION IN PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE, AND NEW 

jersey; and in Georgia. 

From 18 September 1787 to 2 January 1788. 

Our happy tlieme leads from one great act of universal in- 
terest to another. A new era in the life of the race begins : a 
people select their delegates to state conventions to pronounce 
their judgment on the creation of a federal republic. 

One more great duty to his fellow-citizens and to mankind 
is to be fulfilled by Franklin; one more honor to be won by 
Philadelphia as the home of union ; one new victory by Penn- 
sylvania as the citadel of the love of the one indivisible coun- 
try. That mighty border commonwealth, extending its line 
from Delaware bay to the Ohio, and holding convenient passes 
through the Alleghanies, would not abandon the South, nor 
the West, nor the North; she would not hear of triple confed- 
eracies nor of twin confederacies ; but only of one government 
embracing all. Its people in their multifarious congruity had 
nothing adverse to union ; the faithful of the proprietary party 
were zealous for a true general government ; so too was every 
man in public life of the people called Quakers so was an 
overwhelming majority of the Germans ; f so were the Bap- 
tists, as indeed their synod authoritatively avowed for every 
state. The perfect liberty of conscience prevented religious 
differences from interfering with zeal for a closer union. 

In the first period of the confederacy the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia did not extend their plans for its reform beyond 
the increase of its powers, but, after the flight of congress 

* Independent Gazetteer, 15 January 1788. f Independent Gazetteer. 
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from tlieir city, they began to say to one another that “ it 
would be more easy to build a new ship of state than to repair 
the old one ; ” that there was need of a new constitution with 
a legislature in two branches. Merchants, bankers, holders of 
the national debt, the army officers, found no party organized 
against this opinion ; Dickinson was magnanimous enough to 
become dissatisfied with the confederation which he had chiefly 
assisted to frame ; and he and Mifflin and McKean and George 
Clymer and Rush manifested no opposition to the policy of 
Wilson, Robert Morris, Gouverneur Morris, and Fitzsimons ; 
although remoter counties, and especially the backwoodsmen 
on each side of the mountains, loved tlieir wild personal lib- 
erty too dearly to welcome a new supreme control. 

At eleven in the morning of the eighteenth, Benjamin 
Franklin, then president of Pennsylvania, more than fourscore 
years of age, fulfilling his last great public service, was ushered 
into the hall of the assembly, followed by his seven colleagues 
of the convention. After expressing in a short address their 
hope and belief that the measure recommended by that body 
would produce happy effects to the commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania as well as to every other of the United States, he pre- 
sented the constitution and accompanying papers. 

For the next ten days the house, not willing to forestall the 
action of congress, confined itself to its usual business ; but as 
it had resolved to adjourn sine die on Saturday, the twenty- 
ninth, Clymer, on the morning of the last day but one of the 
session, proposed to refer the acts of the federal convention to 
a convention of the state. That there might be time for re- 
flection, Robert Whitehill of Carlisle, on behalf of the minor- 
ity, requested the postponement of the question at least until 
the afternoon. This was conceded ; but in the afternoon the 
minority, nineteen in number, did not attend, and refused to 
obey the summons of the speaker delivered by the sergeant-at- 
arms, so that no quorum could be made. This factious seces- 
sion so enraged the inhabitants that early the next morning a 
body of “ respectable men ” made a search for the delinquents ; 
and finding two of them, just sufficient to form a house, dragged 
them into the assembly, where, in spite of their protests, they 
were compelled to stay. Meantime a fleet messenger, sent 
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from New York by William Bingham, a delegate in congress 
from Pennsylvania, arrived with an authentic copy of a resolu- 
tion of congress of the preceding day, unanimously recom- 
mending tLe refcrenco of the constitution to conventions of 
the several states; and within twenty hours* from the adop- 
tion of the resolution, the Pennsylvania assembly called a con- 
vention of the state for the third Tuesday in November, f 
The vote was received by the spectators with three heartfelt 
cheers ; the bells of the churches were rung ; and signs of 
faith in the speedy return of prosperity were everywhere seen. 
But the minority, trained in resistance to influences which were 
thought to be aristocratic, refused to be reconciled, and became 
the seed of a permanent national party. 


Bichard Henry Lee had disseminated in Philadelphia the 
objections of himself and George Mason to the constitution ; 
and seventeen of the seceding members imbodied them in an 
appeal to their constituents. J But the cause of the inflamma- 
tion in Pennsylvania was much more in their state factions 
than in the new federal system.* 

The efforts of Richard Henry Lee were counteracted in 
Philadelphia by Wilson, whom Washington at the time called 
u as able, candid, and honest a member as was in the conven- 


tion.” On the sixth of October, at a great meeting in Phila- 
delphia, he held up the constitution as the best which the 
world had as yet. seen. To the objection derived from its want 
of a bill of rights, he explained that the government of the 
United States was a limited government, which had no powers 
except those which were specially granted to it. The speech 
was promptly reprinted in New York as a reply to the insinu- 
ations of Lee; and through the agency of Washington it was 
republished in Richmond. || But tbe explanation of the want 
of a bill of rights satisfied not one state. 

Great enthusiasm was awakened among the people of Penn- 


* Carey’s Museum, vol. ii., Chronicle, pp. 6, 7. 

f Lloyd’s Debates of Pennsylvania Legislature, p. 137. P. Bond to Lord Car- 
marthen, Philadelphia, 29 September 1787. 

| Washington to Madison, 10 October 1787, in Letter Book at State Depart- 
ment. 

# Madison to Jefferson, 19 February 1788, in Madison, i., 377. 

Jj Sparks, ix., 271. 
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sylvan ia in tlie progress of tlie election of their delegates ; they 
rejoiced at the near consummation of their hopes. The con- 
vention was called to meet on Tuesday, the twentieth of No- 
vember ; a quorum appeared on the next day. Before the 
week was over the constitution on two successive days received 
its first and second reading. Its friends, who formed a very 
large and resolute majority, were intensely in earnest, and 
would not brook procrastination. 

On Saturday, the twenty -fourth,* Thomas McKean of Phi- 
ladelphia, seconded by John Allison of Franklin county, offered 
the resolution in favor of ratifying the constitution ; and Wil- 
son, as the only one present who had been a member of the 
federal convention, opened the debate : 

“ The United States exhibit to the world the first instance 
of a nation unattacked by external force, unconvulsed by do- 
mestic insurrections, assembling voluntarily, deliberating fully, 
and deciding calmly concerning that system of government 
under which they and their posterity should live. To form a 
good system of government for a single city or an inconsidera- 
ble state has been thought to require the strongest efforts of 
human genius ; the views of the convention were expanded to 
a large portion of the globe. 

u The difficulty of the business was equal to its magnitude. 
The United States contain already thirteen governments mu- 
tually independent ; their soil, climates, productions, dimen- 
sions, and numbers are different ; in many instances a differ- 
ence and even an opposition subsists among their interests, 
and is imagined to subsist in many more. Mutual concessions 
and sacrifices, the consequences of mutual forbearance and con- 
ciliation, were indispensably necessary to the success of the 
great work. 

“ The United States may adopt any one of four different 
systems. They may become consolidated into one government 
in which the separate existence of the states shall be entirely 
absolved. They may reject any plan of union and act as un- 
connected states. They may form two or more confederacies. 

* Correct the date in Elliot, ii., 417, by Independent Gazette of 29 November 
1787. Especially, Centinel in the same, 4 December. Mr. W. [Wilson] in a 
speech on Saturday, 24 instant, Pa. Packet of 27 November. 
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They may unite in one federal republic. Neither of these 
systems found advocates in the late convention. The remain- 
ing system is a union in one confederate republic.* 

u The expanding quality of a government by which several 
states agree to become an assemblage of societies that consti- 
tute a new society, capable of increasing by means of further 
association, is peculiarly fitted for the United States. But this 
form of government left us almost without precedent or guide. 
Ancient history discloses, and barely discloses, to our view 
some confederate republics. The Swiss cantons are connected 
only by alliances ; the United Netherlands constitute no new 
society ; from the Germanic body little useful knowledge can 
be drawn. 

“ Since states as well as citizens are represented in the con- 
stitution before us, and form the objects on which that consti- 
tution is proposed to operate, it is necessary to mention a kind 
of liberty which has not yet received a name. I shall distin- 
guish it by the appellation of federal liberty. The states should 
resign to the national government that part, and that part only, 
of their political liberty which, placed in that government, 
will produce more good to the whole than if it had remained 
in the several states. While they resign this part of their po- 
litical liberty, they retain the free and generous exercise of all 
their other faculties, so far as it is compatible with the welfare 
of the general and superintending confederacy. 

“ The powers of the federal government and those of the 
state governments are drawn from sources equally pure. The 
principle of representation, unknown to the ancients, is con- 
fined to a narrow comer of the British constitution. For the 
American states were reserved the glory and happiness of dif- 
fusing this vital principle throughout the constituent parts of 
government. 

“ The convention found themselves embarrassed with 
another difficulty of peculiar delicacy and importance ; I mean 
that of drawing a proper line between the national government 
and the governments of the several states. Whatever object 
of government is confined in its operation and effects within 
the bounds of a particular state should be considered as belong- 

* Elliot, ii., 427, 428. 
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ing to tlie government of that state ; whatever object of gov- 
ernment extends in its operation or effects beyond the bound? 
of a particular state should be considered as belonging to the 
government of the United States. To remove discretionary 
construction, the enumeration of particular instances in which 
the application of the principle ought to take place will be 
found to be safe, unexceptionable, and accurate. 

“ To control the power and conduct of the legislature by 
an overruling constitution limiting and superintending the op- 
erations of legislative authority was an improvement in the 
science and practice of government reserved to the American 
states. Oft have I marked with silent pleasure and admiration 
the force and prevalence through the United States of the 
principle that the supreme power resides in the people, and 
that they never part with it. There can be no disorder in the 
community but may here receive a radical cure. Error in the 
legislature may be corrected by the constitution ; error in 
the constitution, by the people. The streams of power run 
in different directions, but they all originally flow from one 
abundant fountain. In this constitution all authority is de- 
rived from the people.” 

Already much had been gained for the friends of the con- 
stitution. “I am sensible,” said John Smilie of Fayette 
county, “of the expediency of giving additional strength and 
energy to the federal head.” The question became on the 
one side the adoption of the constitution as sent forth by the 
convention ; on the other, with amendments. Smilie spoke 
against a system of precipitancy which would preclude deliber- 
ation on questions of the highest consequence to the hajjpiness 
of a great portion of the globe. “ Is the object,” he asked, 
“to bring on a hasty and total adoption of the constitution? 
The most common business of a legislative body is submitted 
to repeated discussion upon different days.” Robert White- 
hill of Carlisle, in Cumberland county, fearing a conveyance to 
the federal government of rights and liberties which the peo- 
ple ought never to surrender, asked a reference to a committee 
of the whole. He was defeated on the twenty-sixth, by a vote 
of forty-three to twenty-four ; but each member obtained leave 
to speak in the house as often as he pleased. When it was ob* 
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served that the federal convention had exceeded the powers 
given to them by their respective legislatures, AVilson an- 
swered : “ The federal convention did not proceed at all upon 
the powers given to them by the states, but upon original 
principles ; and having framed a constitution which they 
thought would promote the happiness of their country, they 
have submitted it to their consideration, who may either adopt 
or reject it as they please.” * 

On the twenty-seventh, Whitehill, acting in concert with 
the Virginia opposition and preparing the way for entering on 
the journals a final protest against the proceedings of the ma- 
jority, proposed that upon all questions where the yeas and 
nays were called any member might insert the reason of his 
vote upon the journal of the convention. This was argued 
all the day long, and leave was refused by a very large ma- 
jority.f 

The fiercest day’s debate, and the only one where the de- 
cision of the country was finally in favor of the minority, took 
place on the twenty-eighth of November. There was a rising 
discontent at the omission of a declaration of rights. To prove 
that there was no need of a bill of rights, Wilson said : “ The 
boasted Magna Charta of England derives the liberties of the 
inhabitants of that kingdom from the gift and grant of the 
king, and no wonder the people were anxious to obtain bills of 
rights ; but here the fee simple remains in the people ; and by 
this constitution they do not part with it. The preamble to 
the proposed constitution, ‘We the people of the United States 
do establish,’ contains the essence of all the bills of rights that 
have been or can be devised.” \ The defence was imperfect 
both in sentiment and in public law. To the sentiment, Smilie 
answered : “ The words in the preamble of the proposed sys- 
tem, however superior they may be to the terms of the great 
charter of England, must yield to the expressions in the Penn- 
sylvania bill of rights and the memorable declaration of the 
fourth of July 1770.” As a question of public law, the an- 
swer of Smilie was equally conclusive : “ it is not enough to 


* Independent Gazetteer, 29 November 1787. 

f Independent Gazetteer for 3 December; and especially for 7 December 1787. 
\ Elliot’s Debates, ii., 434-439. 
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reserve to the people a right to alter and abolish government, 
but some criterion should be established by which it can easily 
and constitutionally ascertain how far the government may 
proceed and w T hen it transgresses its jurisdiction.” “ A bill of 
rights,” interposed McKean, “ though it can do no harm, is an 
unnecessary instrument. The constitutions of but five out of 
the thirteen United States have bills of rights.” The speaker 
was ill informed. South Carolina and Georgia had alone de- 
clined the opportunity of establishing a bill of rights ; every 
state to the north of them had one except Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, which as yet adhered to their original charters, 
and Kew Jersey, which still adhered to its government as es- 
tablished just before the declaration of independence. New 
York had incorporated into its constitution the whole of that 
declaration. 

i 

Wilson asserted that in the late convention the desire of 
“ a bill of rights had never assumed the shape of a motion.” 
Here his memory was at fault ; but no one present could cor- 
rect him. u In civil governments,” he proceeded, u bills of 
rights are useless, nor can I conceive whence the contrary no- 
tion has arisen. Virginia has no bill of rights.” Smilie inter- 
rupted him to cite the assurance of George Mason himself that 
Virginia had a bill of rights ; and he repeated the remark that 
Mason * had made in the convention : “ The laws of the gen- 
eral government are paramount to the laws and constitutions 
of the several states ; and as there is no declaration of rights 
in the new constitution, the declarations of rights in the con- 
stitutions of the several states are no security. Every stipula- 
tion for the most sacred and invaluable privileges of man is 
left at the mercy of government.” f 

On Saturday, the first of December, William Findley, the 
third leading member of the opposition, in a long and elabo- 
rate argument endeavored to prove that the proposed plan of 
government was not a confederation of states, but a consolida- 
tion of government. He insisted that the constitution formed 
a contract between individuals entering into society, not a 

* Gilpin, 1566; Elliot, 638. 

f Independent Gazetteer, December 10, 13, 18, 20, 24, 27. Review of the 
Constitutions by De La Croix, English translation, ii., 386, note. 
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union of independent states ; that in the legislature it estab- 
lished the vote by individuals, not by states ; that between two 
parties in the same community, each claiming independent 
sovereignty, it granted an unlimited right of internal taxation 
to the federal body, whose stronger will would thus be able to 
annihilate the power of its weaker rival ; that it conceded a 
right to regulate and judge of elections ; that it extended the 
judicial power as widely as the legislative ; that it raised the 
members of congress above their states, for they were paid not 
by the states as subordinate delegates, but by the general gov- 
ernment ; and finally, that it required an oath of allegiance to 
the federal government, and thus made the allegiance to a 
separate sovereign state an absurdity.* 

Meantime the zeal of the majority was quickened by news 
from u the Delaware state,” whose people were for the most 
part of the same stock as the settlers of Pennsylvania, and had 
grown up under the same proprietary. On the proposal for 
the federal convention at Philadelphia, its general assembly 
declared that “ they had long been fully convinced of the ne- 
cessity of revising the federal constitution,” “being willing 
and desirous of co-operating with the commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia and the other states in the confederation.” f Vow that 
an equality of vote in the senate had been conceded, the one 
single element of opposition disappeared. The legislature of 
Delaware met on the twenty-fourth of October, and follow- 
ing “ the sense and desire of great numbers of the people of 
the state, signified in petitions to their general assembly,” 
“ adopted speedy measures to call together a convention.” \ 
The constituent body, which met at Dover in the first week 
of December, encountered no difficulty but how to find lan- 
guage strong enough to express their joy in what had been done. 
On the sixth “the deputies of the people of the Delaware 
state fully, freely, and entirely approved of, assented to, rati- 
fied, and confirmed the federal constitution,” to which they 
all on the next day subscribed their names. # 

* Independent Gazetteer, 6 December, 1787. 

■f Laws of Delaware, page 892, in edition of 1797. 

% Packet, 17 November 1787. 

* Journals of Congress, iv. Appendix, 46. # 
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When it became known that Delaware was leading the 
way at the head of the grand procession of the thirteen states, 
McKean, on Monday, the tenth of December, announced to 
the Pennsylvania convention that he should on the twelfth 
press the vote for ratiti cation. 

On the next day Wilson summed up his defence of the con- 
stitution, and repeated : “ This system is not a compact ; I 
cannot discern the least trace of a compact ; the introduction 
to the work is not an unmeaning flourish ; the system itself 
tells you what it is, an ordinance, an establishment of the peo- 
ple.” * The opposition followed the line of conduct marked 
out by the opposition in Virginia. On the twelfth, before the 
question for ratification was taken, Wliiteliill presented peti- 
tions from seven hundred and fifty inhabitants of Cumberland 
county against adopting the constitution without amendments, 
and particularly without a bill of rights to secure liberty in 
matters of religion, trial by jury, the freedom of the press, the 
sole power in the individual states to organize the militia; the 
repeal of the executive power of the senate, and consequent 
appointment of a constitutional council ; a prohibition of re- 
pealing or modifying laws of the United States by treaties ; 
restrictions on the federal judiciary power; a confirmation to 
the several states of their sovereignty, with every power, juris- 
diction, and right not expressly delegated to the United States 
in congress assembled. In laboring for this end, he showed a 
concert with the measure which Mason and Randolph had pro- 
posed in the federal convention and Richard Henry Lee in 
congress, and which led the Virginia legislature on that very 
day to pass the act for communicating with sister states. f 

The amendments which Whitehill proposed were not suf- 
fered to be entered in the journal. His motion was rejected 
by forty-six to twenty-three; and then the new constitution 
was ratified by the same majority. 

On Thursday the convention marched in a procession to the 
court-house, where it proclaimed the ratification. Returning 
to the place of meeting, the forty-six subscribed their names 
to their act. The opposition were invited to add their names 
as a fair and honorable acquiescence in the principle that the 

* Elliot, ii., 497, 499. f Hening, xii., 463. 
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majority should govern. John Harris refused, yet held himself 
bound by the decision of the majority. Smilie answered : 
“ My hand shall never give the lie to my heart and tongue.” 
Twenty-one of the minority signed an exceedingly long address 
to their constituents, complaining that the extent of the country 
did not admit of the proposed form of government without 
danger to liberty; and that the powers vested in congress 
would lead to an iron-handed despotism, with unlimited con- 
trol of the purse and the sword. 

The ratification gave unbounded satisfaction to all Penn- 
sylvania east of the Susquehanna ; beyond that river loud mur- 
murs were mingled with threats of resistance in arms. On 
the fifteenth the convention dissolved itself, after offering a 
permanent and a temporary seat of government to the United 
States. 


The population of Mew Jersey at that time was almost ex- 
clusively rural ; in the west chiefly the descendants of Quak- 


ers, in the east of Dutch and Scottish Calvinists. This in- 


dustrious, frugal, and pious people, little agitated by political 
disputes, received the federal constitution with joy, and the 
consciousness that its own sons had contributed essentially to 
its formation.* 


On the twenty-sixth of October its legislature called a state 
convention by a unanimous vote. On the eleventh of Decem- 
ber the convention of Mew Jersey, composed of accomplished 
civilians, able judges, experienced generals, and fair-minded, 
intelligent husbandmen, assembled in Trenton. The next day 
w r as spent in organizing the house, all the elected members 
being present save one. John Stevens was chosen president 
by ballot ; Samuel Wliitliarn Stockton, secretary. The morn- 
ing began with prayer. Then with open doors the convention 
proceeded to read the federal constitution by sections, giving 
opportunity for debates and for votes if called for ; and, after 
a week’s deliberation, on Tuesday, the eighteenth, determined 
unanimously to ratify and confirm the federal constitution. 
A committee, on which appear the names of Brearley, a mem- 
ber of the federal convention, Witherspoon, Meilson, Beatty, 
former members of congress, was appointed to draw up the 


* Penn. Journal, V November 1787. 
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form of the ratification ; and the people of the state of New 
Jersey, “ by the unanimous consent of the members present, 
agreed to, ratified, and confirmed the proposed constitution 
and every part thereof.” * 

On the next day, the resolve for ratification having been 
engrossed in duplicate on parchment, one copy for the con- 
gress of the United States and one for the archives of the state, 
every member of the convention present subscribed his name. 

In the shortest possible time, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, the three central states, one by a majority of two 
thirds, the others unanimously, accepted the constitution. 

The union of the central states was of the best omen. Be- 
fore knowing their decision, Georgia at the extreme south had 
independently taken its part ; its legislature chanced to be in 
session when the message from congress arrived. All its rela- 
tions to the United States were favorable ; it was in possession 
of a territory abounding in resources and large enough to con- 
stitute an empire ; its people felt the need of protection against 
Spain, which ruled along their southern frontier from the 
Mississippi to the Atlantic, and against the savages who dwelt 
in their forests and hung on the borders of their settlements. 
A convention which was promptly called met on Christinas- 
day, with power to adopt or reject any part or the whole of the 
proposed constitution. Assembled at Augusta, its members^ 
finding themselves all of one mind, on the second day of the 
new year, unanimously, for themselves and for the people of 
Georgia, fully and entirely assented to, ratified, and adopted 
the proposed constitution. They hoped that their ready com- 
pliance would u tend to consolidate the union ” and “ promote 
the happiness of the common coun try.” The completing of 
the ratification by the signing of the last name was announced 
by a salute of thirteen guns in token of faith that every state 
would accede to the new bonds of union.f 

* Penn. Journal and Penn. Packet, 22 and 29 December. 

f Stevens, History of Georgia, ii., 387. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TITE CONSTITUTION IN CONNECTICUT AND MASSACHUSETTS. 

From 20 September 1787 to G February 1788. 

On tlie twenty-sixth of September Roger Slicrman and 
Oliver Ellsworth, two of the delegates from Connecticut to the 
federal convention, transmitted to Samuel Huntington, then 
governor of the state, a printed copy of the constitution to be 
laid before the legislature. In an accompanying official letter 
they observed that the proportion of suffrage accorded to the 
state remained the same as before ; and they gave the assur- 
ance that the “ additional powers vested in congress extended 
only to matters respecting the common interests of the union, 
and were specially defined; so that the particular states re- 
tained their sovereignty in all other matters.” * The restraint 
on the legislatures of the several states respecting emitting bills 
of credit, making anything but money a tender in payment of 
debts, or impairing the obligation of contracts by ex j)ost facto 
laws, was thought necessary as a security to commerce, in which 
the interest of foreigners as well as of the citizens of different 
states may be affected.f 

The governor was a zealous friend of the new constitution. 
The legislature, on the sixteenth of October, unanimously^: 
called a convention of the state. To this were chosen the re- 
tired and the present highest officers of its government ; the 
judges of its courts ; “ ministers of the Gospel ; ” and nearly 
sixty who had fought for independence. Connecticut had a 
special interest in ratifying the constitution ; the compromise 

* Compare the remark of Wilson, supra , 385, 386. 
f Elliot, i., 491, 492. % Madison, i., 359. 
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requiring for acts of legislation a majority of tlie states and a 
majority of the representatives of the people had prevailed 
through its own delegates. 

In January 1788, the convention, having been organized in 
the state-house in Hartford, moved immediately to the North 
Meeting House, where, in the presence of a multitude, the 
constitution was read and debated section by section, under an 
agreement that no vote should be taken till the whole of it 
should have been considered.* 

On the fourth, Oliver Ellsworth explained the necessity of 
a federal government for the national defence, for the manage- 
ment of foreign relations, for preserving peace between the 
states, for giving energy to the public administration. lie 
pointed out that a state like Connecticut was specially benefited 
by the restraint on separate states from collecting duties on for- 
eign importations made through their more convenient harbors. 

Johnson added : While under the confederation states in 
their political capacity could be coerced by nothing but a mili- 
tary force ; the constitution introduces the mild and equal 
energy of magistrates for the execution of the laws. “ By a 
signal intervention of divine providence, a convention from 
states differing in circumstances, interests, and manners, have 
harmoniously adopted one grand system ; if we reject it, our 
national existence must come to an end.” f 

The grave and weighty men who listened to him approved 
his words ; but when the paragraph which gave to the general 
government the largest powers of taxation was debated, James 
Wadsworth, who had served as a general officer in the war, 
objected to duties on imports as partial to the southern states. 
“ Connecticut,” answered Ellsworth, “ is a manufacturing state ; 
it already manufactures its implements of husbandry and half 
its clothes.” Wadsworth further objected, that authority which 
unites the power of the sword to that of the purse is despotic. 
Ellsworth replied : “ The general legislature ought to have a 
revenue ; and it ought to have power to defend the state against 
foreign enemies; there can be no government without the 
power of the purse and the sword.” “ So well guarded is this 
constitution,” observed Oliver Wolcott, then lieuten ant-go v- 

* Penn. Packet for 18 January BBS. f Penn. Packet, 24 January 1788. 
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ernor, “ it seems impossible that the rights either of the states 
or of the people should be destroyed.” When on the ninth 
the vote was taken, one hundred and twenty-eight appeared 
for the constitution ; forty only against it.* 

The people received with' delight the announcement of this 
great majority of more than three to one ; at the next election 
the “ wrong-headed ” James Wadsworth was left out of the 
government; and opposition grew more and more faint till it 
wholly died away. 

The country from the St. Croix to the St. Mary’s now fixed 
its attention on Massachusetts, whose adverse decision would in- 
evitably involve the defeat of the constitution. The represen- 
tatives of that great state, who came together on the seven- 
teenth of October, had been chosen under the influence of the 
recent insurrection ; and the constitution, had it been submit- 
ted to their judgment, would have been rejected.f In com- 
municating it to the general court, the governor most wisely 
avoided provoking a discussion on its merits, and simply recom- 
mended its reference to a convention from regard to the worth 
of its authors and their unanimity on questions affecting the 
prosperity of the nation and the complicated rights of each 
separate state. % 

Following his recommendation with exactness, the senate, 
of which Samuel Adams was president, promptly adopted a 
resolve to refer the new constitution to a convention of the 
commonwealth. On motion of Theophilus Parsons, of New- 
burvport, a lawyer destined to attain in his state the highest 
professional honors, the resolve of the senate was opened in 
the house. Spectators crowded the galleries and the floor. 

* Penn. Packet, 24 January 1788. 

f B. Lincoln to Washington, Boston, 19 March 1788. 

| The conduct of Hancock in support of the constitution was from beginning 
to end consistent; and so wise that the afterthought of the most skilful caviller 
can not point out where it could be improved. Nathaniel Gorham, who had 
known Hancock long and well, in a letter to Madison of 27 January 1788, the 
darkest hour, places Hancock and Bowdoin foremost in the list of the managers 
of the cause of the constitution, naming them with equal confidence. Hancock, 
who was not wanting in sagacity, may have seen, and others may have let him 
know that they too saw, how much the support of the constitution would strengthen 
his position in public life ; but at that time he had nothing to fear from the rivalry 
of Bowdoin, who had definitively retired. 
tol. — ‘>7 
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Signs of a warm opposition appeared ; tlie riglit to supersede 
the old confederation was denied alike to the convention and 
to the people ; the adoption of a new constitution by but nine 
of the thirteen states would be the breach of a still valid com- 
pact. An inalienable power, it was said in reply, resides in 
the people to amend their form of government. An array of 
parties was avoided ; and with little opposition a convention 
was ordered. 

The choice took place at a moment when the country peo- 
ple of Massachusetts were bowed down by cumulative debts, 
and quivering in the agonies of a suppressed insurrection ; the 
late disturbers of the peace were scarcely certain of amnesty ; 
and they knew that the general government, if established, 
must array itself against violence. The election resulted in 
the choice of at least eighteen of the late insurgents. The ru- 
ral population were disinclined to a change. The people in 
the district of Maine, which in territory far exceeded Massa- 
chusetts, had never willingly accepted annexation ; the desire 
for a government of their own outweighed their willingness 
to enter into the union as a member of Massachusetts ; and one 
half of their delegates were ready to oppose the constitution. 
On the other hand, the commercial towns of Maine, all manu- 
facturers, men of wealth, the lawyers, including the judges of 
all the courts, and nearly all the officers of the late army, were 
in favor of the new form of general government. The voters 
of Cambridge rejected Elbridge Gerry in favor of Francis 
Dana ; in Beverly, Nathan Dane was put aside * for George 
Cabot ; the members from Maine were exactly balanced ; but 
of those from Massachusetts proper a majority of perhaps ten 
or twelve was opposed to the ratification of the constitution. 
Among the elected were King, Gorham, and Strong, who had 
been of the federal convention ; the late and present governors, 
Bowdoin and Hancock ; Heath and Lincoln of the army ; of 
rising statesmen, John Brooks and Christopher Gore ; The* 
oplnlus Parsons, Theodore Sedgwick, John Davis, and Fisher 
Ames ; and about twenty ministers of various religious de- 
nominations. So able a body had never met in Massachusetts. 
Full of faith that the adoption of the constitution was the 

* Ind. Gazetteer, 8, 9 January 1788. 
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greatest question of tlie age, the federalists were all thoroughly 
in earnest, and influenced by no inferior motives ; so that there 
could be among them neither cabals in council nor uncertainty 
in action. They obeyed an immovable determination to over- 
come the seemingly adverse majority. As a consequence, they 
had discipline and concerted action. 

It was consistent with the whole public life of Samuel Ad- 
ams, the helmsman of the revolution at its origin, the truest 
representative of the home rule of Massachusetts in its town- 
meetings and general court, that he was startled when, on en- 
tering the new “ building, he met with a national government 
instead of a federal union of sovereign states ; ” but, in direct 
antagonism to George Mason and Richard Henry Lee, he had 
always approved granting to the general government the power 
of regulating commerce.* Before he had declared his inten- 
tions, perhaps before they had fully ripened, his constituents 
of the industrial classes of Boston, which had ever been his 
main support, came together, and from a crowded hall a cry 
went forth that on tlie rejection of the constitution “ naviga- 
tion ” would languish and “ skilful mechanics be compelled to 
emigrate,” so that “ any vote of a delegate from Boston against 
adopting it would be contrary to the interests, feelings, and 
wishes of the tradesmen of the town.” 

The morning betokened foul weather, but the heavy clouds 
would not join together. The enterprising and prosperous 
men of Maine, though they desired separation from Massachu- 
setts, had no sympathy with the late insurrection ; and the 
country people, though they could only by slow degrees ac- 
custom their minds to untried restraints on their rustic liberty, 
never wavered in their attachment to the union. The conven- 
tion was organized with the governor of the commonwealth as 
its president. f The federalists of Philadelphia had handled 
their opponents roughly ; the federalists of Massachusetts re- 

* The activity and wise and efficient support of the constitution by Samuel 
Adams I received from my friend John Davis, who was a member of the conven- 
tion, and who was singularly skilful in weighing evidence. The account which he 
gave me is thoroughly supported by the official record. 

f Debates and Proceedings in the Convention, etc., published by the legislature 
of Massachusetts, edited by B. K. Peirce and C. Hale. The best collection on the 
subject. 
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solved never in debate to fail in gentleness and courtesy. A 
motion to request Elbridge Gerry to take a seat in the conven- 
tion, that he might answer questions of fact, met no objection ; 
and he was left to grow sick of sitting in a house to which he 
had failed of an election, and in whose debates he could not 
join. On motion of Caleb Strong, no vote was to be taken till 
the debate, which assumed the form of a free conversation, 
should have gone over the several paragraphs of the constitu- 
tion.* 

Massachusetts had instructed its delegates in the federal 
convention to insist on the annual election of representatives ; 
Samuel Adams asked why they were to be chosen for two 
years. Strong explained that it was a necessary compromise 
among so many states ; and Adams answered : “ I am satis- 
fied.” f This remark the federal leaders entreated him to re- 
peat; all the house gave attention as he did so, and the objec- 
tion was definitively put to rest. 

Referring to the power of congress to take part in regu- 
lating the elections of senators and representatives, Phineas 
Bishop of Rehobotli proclaimed “ the liberties of the yeo- 
manry at an end.” It is but “ a guarantee of free elections,” 
said Cabot. “And a security of the rights of the people,” 
added Theoph ilus Parsons. “ Our rulers,” observed Widgery 
of Maine, “ ought to have no power which they can abuse.” % 
“All the godly men we read of,” added Abraham White of 
Bristol, “have failed ; I would not trust a flock, though every 
one of them should be a Moses.” 

On the seventeenth an official letter from Connecticut an- 
nounced the very great majority by which it had adopted the 
constitution ; but its enemies in Massachusetts were unmoved. 
Samuel Thompson of Maine condemned it for not requiring 
of a representative some property qualification, saying : “ Men 
who have nothing to lose have nothing to fear.” “ Do you 
wish to exclude from the federal government a good man be- 
cause he is not rich ? ” asked Theodore Sedgwick. “ The men 
who have most injured the country,” said King, “ have com- 
monly been rich men.” 

On the eighteenth the compromise respecting the taxation 

* Elliot, ii., 3. f From John Davis. X Elliot, ii., 28. 
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and representation of slaves was cried against. Thomas Dawes 
of Boston answered : “ Congress in the year 1808 may wholly 
prohibit the importation of them, leaving every particular state 
in the mean time its own option totally to prohibit their intro- 
duction into its own territories. Slavery could not be abol- 
ished by an act of congress in a moment ; but it has received a 
mortal wound.” x * 

On the nineteenth a farmer of Worcester county com- 
plained : “ There is no provision that men in power should 
have any religion ; a Papist or an infidel is as eligible as Chris- 
tians.” John Brooks and Parsons spoke on the other side; 
and Daniel Shute, the minister of Ilingham, said: “No con- 
ceivable advantage to the whole will result from a test.” Wil- 
liam Jones of Maine rejoined: “It would be happy for the 
United States if our public men were to be of those who have 
a good standing in the church.” Philip Payson, the minister 
of Chelsea, retorted : “ Human tribunals for the consciences of 
men are impious encroachments upon the prerogatives of God. 
A religious test, as a qualification for office, would have been a 
great blemish.” 

William Jones of Maine objected to the long period of 
office for the senators. “ One third of the senators,” observed 
Fisher Ames, “ are to be introduced every second year ; the 
constitution, in practice as in theory, will be that of a federal 
republic.” “We cannot,” continued Jones, “recall the sena- 
tors.” “Their duration,” answered King, “is not too long for 
a right discharge of their duty.” 

On the twenty-first, King explained the nature of the tran- 
sition f from a league of states with only authority to make 
requisitions on each state, to a republic instituted by the peo- 
ple with the right to apply laws directly to the individual 
members of the states. Tie showed that without the power 
over the purse and the sword no government can give security 
to the people ; analyzed and defended the grant of revenue 
alike from indirect and direct taxes, and insisted that the pro- 
posed constitution is the only efficient federal government that 
can be substituted for the old confederation. 

Thomas Dawes of Boston defended the power of laying 

* Elliot, ii., 41. f Elliot, ii., 54-67. 
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imposts and excises in this wise : “For want of general laws of 
prohibition through the union, our coasting trade, our whole 
commerce, is going to ruin. A vessel from Halifax with its 
fish and whalebone finds as hearty a welcome at the southern 
ports as though built and navigated and freighted from Salem 
or Boston. South of Delaware three fourths of the exports 
and three fourths of the returns are made in British bottoms. 
Of timber, one half of the value — of other produce shipped 
for London from a southern state, three tenths — go to the Brit- 
ish carrier in the names of freight and charges. This is money 
which belongs to the Hew England states, because we can fur- 
nish the ships much better than the British. Our sister states are 
willing that these benefits should be secured to us by national 
laws; but we are slaves to Europe. We have no uniformity 
in duties, imposts, excises, or prohibitions. Congress has no 
authority to withhold advantages from foreigners in order to 
obtain reciprocal advantages from them. Our manufacturers 
have received no encouragement by national duties on foreign 
manufactures, and they never can by any authority in the con- 
federation. The very face of our country, our numerous falls 
of water and places for mills, lead to manufactures : have they 
been encouraged ? Has congress been aide by national laws to 
prevent the importation of such foreign commodities as are 
made from such raw materials as we ourselves raise? The 
citizens of the United States within the last three years have 
contracted debts with the subjects of Great Britain to the 
amount of near six millions of dollars. If we wish to en- 
courage our own manufactures, to preserve our own commerce, 
to raise the value of our own lands, we must give congress the 
powers in question.” * 

Every day that passed showed the doubtfulness of the con- 
vention. “ The decision of Massachusetts either way,” wrote 
Madison from congress, “ will involve the result in Hew York,” 
and a negative would rouse the minority in Pennsylvania to a 
stubborn resistance. Langdon of Hew Hampshire, and men 
from Hewport and Providence who came to watch the course 
of the debates, reported that Hew Hampshire and Bhode 
Island would accept the constitution should it be adopted by 

* Elliot, ii., 57-60. 
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Massachusetts. Gerry, under the influence of Richard Henry 
Lee, had written a letter to the two houses of Massachusetts, 
insinuating that the constitution needed amendments, and 
should not be adopted till they were made. These same sug- 
gestions had been circulated throughout Virginia, where, as 
has already been related,* Washington threw himself into the 
discussion and advised, as the only true policy, to accept the 
constitution and amend it by the methods which the con- 
stitution itself had established. The letter in which he had 
given this advice reached Boston in season to be published in 
the Boston “Oentinel” of the twenty third of January. In 
the convention the majority still seemed adverse to the consti- 
tution. To win votes from the ranks of its foes, its friends, 
following the counsels of Washington, resolved to combine 
with its ratification a recommendation of amendments. For 
this end Bowdoin and Hancock, Theophilus Parsons and Gor- 
ham, Samuel Adams, Heath, and a very few other resolute and 
trusty men, matured in secret council a plan of action. f 

Meantime Samuel Thompson could see no safety but in a 
bill of rights. Bowdoin spoke at large for the new govern- 
ment with its ability to pay the public debts and to regulate 
commerce. “Power inadequate to its object is worse than 
none ; checks are provided to prevent abuse. The whole con- 
stitution is a declaration of rights. It will complete the tem- 
ple of American liberty, and consecrate it to justice. May 
this convention erect Massachusetts as one of its pillars on the 
foundation of perfect union, never to be dissolved but by the 
dissolution of nature.” % 

Parsons recapitulated and answered the objections brought 
against the constitution, and closed his remarks by saying : “ An 
increase of the powers of the federal constitution by usurpa- 
tion will be upon thirteen completely organized legislatures 
having means as well as inclination to oppose it successfully. 
The people themselves have power to resist it without an ap- 
peal to arms. An act of usurpation is not law, and therefore 
is not obligatory ; and any man may be justified in his resist- 
ance. Let him be considered as a criminal by the general 

* See page 380 of this volume. 

f King to Madison, quoted in Madison’s Writings, i., 373. \ Elliot, ii., 80-88. 
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government ; liis own fellow-citizens are his jury ; and if they 
pronounce him innocent, not all the powers of congress can 
hurt him.” * 

On the morning of the twenty-fourth, Nason of Maine, 
an implacable enemy of the constitution, proposed to cease 
its discussion by paragraphs so as to open the whole question. 
This attempt “ to hurry the matter ” was resisted by Samuel 
Adams in a speech so effective that the motion was negatived 
without a division. 

On the next day Amos Singletary of Sutton, a husband- 
man venerable from age and from patriotic service from the 
very beginning of the troubles with England, resisted the con- 
stitution as an attempt to tax and bind the people in all cases 
whatsoever. 

Jonathan Smith of Lanesborougli, speaking to men who 
like himself followed the plough for their livelihood, began a 
reply by arguments drawn from the late insurrection, when he 
was called to order. Samuel Adams instantly said with au- 
thority : “ The gentleman is in order ; let him go on in his own 
way.” The “ plain man ” then proceeded in homely words to 
show that farmers in the western counties, in their great dis- 
tress during the insurrection, would have been glad to snatch 
at anything like a government for protection. “ This constitu- 
tion,” he said, “ is just such a cure for these disorders as we 
wanted. Anarchy leads to tyranny.” 

Attention was arrested by the clause on the slave-trade. 
“My profession,” said James Neal of Maine, “obliges me to 
bear witness against anything that favors making merchandise 
of the bodies of men, and unless this objection is removed I 
cannot put my hand to the constitution.” “ Shall it be said,” 
cried Samuel Thompson, “ that after we have established our 
own independence and freedom we make slaves of others? 
How has Washington immortalized himself ! but he holds those 
in slavery who have as good a right to be free as he has.” Dana 
and Samuel Adams rejoiced that a door was to be opened for 
the total annihilation of the slave-trade after twenty years ; but 
hatred of slavery influenced the Anal vote.f 

On the morning of the thirty-first of January, Hancock, 

* Elliot, ii., 04. f Elliot, ii., 107, 120. 
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wlio till then had been kept from his place by painful illness, 
took the chair, and the concerted movement began. Conver- 
sation came to an end ; and Parsons proposed “ that the con- 
vention do assent to and ratify the constitution.”* Heath 
suggested that in ratifying it they should instruct their mem- 
bers of congress to endeavor to provide proy>er checks and 
guards in some of its paragraphs, and that the convention 
should correspond with their sister states, to request their con- 
currence.” f 

Hancock then spoke earnestly for the necessity of adopting 
the proposed form of government ; and brought forward nine 
general amendments. Taken from the letters of Richard 
Henry Lee, the remonstrance of the minority in Pennsylvania, 
and the objections made in the Massachusetts debates, “ they 
were the production of the federalists after mature delibera- 
tion,” and were clad in terse and fittest words, which revealed 
the workmanship of Parsons. “ All powers not expressly dele- 
gated to congress,” so ran the most important of them, “ are 
reserved to the several states.” 


“ I feel myself happy,” thus Samuel Adams addressed the 
chair, “in con tern plating the idea that many benefits will re- 
sult from your Excellency’s conciliatory proposition to this 
commonwealth and to the whole United States. The objec- 
tions made to this constitution as far as Virginia are similar. 
I have had my doubts ; other gentlemen have had theirs ; the 
proposition submitted will tend to remove such doubts, and 
conciliate the minds of the convention and of the people out- 
of-doors. The measure of Massachusetts will from her impor- 
tance have the most salutary effect in other states where con- 
ventions have not yet met, and throughout the union. The 
people should be united in a federal government to withstand 
the common enemy and to preserve their rights and liberties ; 
I should fear the consequences of large minorities in the sev- 
eral states. 


“The article which empowers congress to regulate com- 
merce and to form treaties I esteem particularly valuable. For 
want of this power in our national head our friends are 
grieved ; our enemies insult us ; our minister at the court of 


* Elliot, ii., 120. 


f Elliot, ii., 122. 
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London is a cipher. A power to remedy this evil should be 
given to congress, and applied as soon as possible. I move 
that the paper read by your Excellency be now taken into con- 
sideration.” * 

Samuel Adams, on the first day of February, invited mem- 
bers to propose still further amendments; but Nason of 
Maine, the foremost in opposition, stubbornly refused to take 
part in supporting a constitution which, they said, “ destroyed 
the sovereignty of Massachusetts.” f 

The measure was referred to a committee formed on the 
principle of selecting from each county one of its friends and 
one of its opponents ; but as both of the two delegates from 
Dukes county were federalists, only one of them took a place 
in the committee. Thirteen of its members were • federalists 
from the beginning. At the decision, the committee consisted 
of twenty-four members ; one absented himself and one de- 
clined to vote ; so that in the afternoon of Monday, the fourth 
of February, Bowdoin as chairman of the committee could re- 
port its approval of the constitution with the recommendation 
of amendments by a vote of fifteen to seven. 

At this result opposition flared anew. Thomas Lusk of 
West Stockbridge revived complaints of the slave-trade, and 
of opening the door to popery and the inquisition by dispens- 
ing with a religious test. But Isaac Backus, the Baptist min- 
ister of Middleborough, one of the most exact of New Eng- 
land historians, replied : “ In reason and the holy scriptures 
religion is ever a matter between God and individuals ; the 
imposing of religious tests hath been the greatest engine of 
tyranny in the world.” Rebuking the importation of slaves 
with earnestness, he trusted in the passing away of slavery 
itself, saying : “ Slavery grows more and more odious to the 
world.” $ “ This constitution,” said Fisher Ames, on the fifth 

* Elliot, ii., 123-125. Let no one be misled by the words “conditional 
amendments ” in the report of Mr. Adams’s speech. He spoke not of amend- 
ments offered as the condition of the acceptance of the constitution by Massa- 
chusetts, but advised that Massachusetts should connect with its ratification a 
recommendation of amendments ; the ratification to be valid whatever fate might 
await the amendments. This is exactly the proposition concerted between Par- 
sons, Hancock, and himself. Rufus King to Knox, in Drake’s Knox, 98. 
f Elliot, ii., 133, 134. X Elliot, ii., 148-151. 
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day, “is comparatively perfect ; no subsisting government, no 
government which I have ever heard of, will bear a compari- 
son with it. The state government is a beautiful structure, 
situated, however, upon the naked beach; the union is the 
dike to fence out the hood.” * 

John Taylor of Worcester county objected that the 
amendments might never become a part of the system, and 
that there was no bill of rights. “No power,” answered Par- 
sons, “ is given to congress to infringe on any one of the 
natural rights of the people ; should they attempt it without 
constitutional authority, the act would be a nullity and could 
not be enforced.” Gilbert Dench of Middlesex, coinciding 
with the wishes of the opposition in Virginia, and with a mo- 
tion of Whitehill in the convention of Pennsylvania, proposed 
an adjournment of the convention to some future day. A 
long and warm contest ensued ; but Samuel Adams skilfully 
resisted the motion, and of the three hundred and t wen tv-nine 
members who were present, it obtained but one hundred and 
fifteen votes. f 

On the sixth the office of closing the debate was by com- 
mon consent assigned to Samuel Stillman, a Baptist minister 
of Boston. Recapitulating and weighing the arguments of 
each side, he said, in the words of a statesman of Virginia : 
“ Cling to the union as the rock of our salvation,” and he sum- 
moned the state of Massachusetts “to urge Virginia to finish 
the salutary work which hath been begun.” % 

Before putting the question, Hancock spoke words that 
were remembered : “ I give my assent to the constitution in 
full confidence that the amendments proposed will soon be- 
come a part of the system. The people of this commonwealth 
will quietly acquiesce in the voice of the majority, and, where 
they see a want of perfection in the proposed form of govern- 
ment, endeavor, in a constitutional way, to have it amended.” 

The question being taken, the counties of Dukes, Essex, 
Suffolk, and Plymouth, and, in Maine, of Cumberland and 
Lincoln, all counties that touched the sea, gave majorities in 
favor of the constitution ; Middlesex and Bristol, the whole of 
Massachusetts to the west of them, and the county of York in 

♦Elliot, ii., 154-169. f Elliot, ii., 16 J, 162. \ Elliot, ii., 162, 170. 
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Maine, gave majorities against it. The majority of Maine for 
the constitution was in proportion greater than in Massachusetts. 

The motion for ratifying the constitution was declared to 
be in the affirmative by one hundred and eighty-seven votes 
against one hundred and sixty-eight.* The hells and artillery 
announced the glad news to every part of the town. 

With the declaration of the vote, every symptom of per- 
sistent opposition vanished. No person even wished for a 
protest. The convention, after dissolving itself, partook of a 
modest collation in the senate-chamber, where, merging party 
ideas in mutual congratulations, they all “ smoked the calumet 
of love and union.” “ The Boston people,” wrote Knox to 
Livingston, “ have lost their senses with joy.” f The Long 
Lane by the meetirig-liouse, in which the convention held its 
sessions, took from that time the name of Federal street. The 


prevailing joy diffused itself through the commonwealth. In 
New York, at noon, men hoisted the pine-tree flag with an 
appropriate inscription. Six states had ratified, and six salutes, 
each of thirteen guns, were fired. 

The example of Massachusetts was held worthy of imita- 
tion. “ A conditional ratification or a second convention,” so 
wrote Madison to Randolph in April, “ appears to me utterly 
irreconcilable with the dictates of prudence and safety. Rec- 
ommendatory alterations are the only ground for a coalition 
among the real federalists.” $ 

Jefferson, while in congress as the successor of Madison, 
had led the way zealously toward rendering the American 
constitution more perfect. “ The federal convention, 1 ’ so he 
wrote to one correspondent on hearing who were its members, 
“is really an assembly of demigods;” and to another: “It 
consists of the ablest men in America.” He hoped from it a 
broader reformation, and saw with satisfaction “ a general dis- 
position through the states to adopt what it should propose.” 
To Washington he soberly expressed the opinions from which 
during his long life he never departed : “ To make our states 
one as to all foreign concerns, preserve them several as to all 


* Elliot, ii., 174-176, 181. 
f Knox to Livingston, 13 February 1788. 

\ Madison’s Works, i., 386, and compare 376-379. 
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merely domestic, to give to tiie federal liead some peaceable 
mode of enforcing its just authority, to organize that head 
into legislative, executive, and judiciary departments, are great 
desiderata.” * 

Early in November Jefferson received a copy of the new 
constitution, and approved the great mass of its provisions.f 
JBut once he called it a kite set up to keep the hen-yard in or- 
der ; \ and with three or four new articles he would have pre- 
served the venerable fabric of the old confederation as a sacred 
relic. 

To Madison # he explained himself in a long and deliber- 
ate letter. A house of representatives elected directly by the 
people he thought would be far inferior to one chosen by the 
state legislatures ; but he accepted that mode of election from 
respect to the fundamental principle that the people are not to 
be taxed but by representatives chosen immediately by them- 
selves. He was captivated by the compromise between the 
great and smaller states, and the method of voting in both 
brandies of the legislature by persons instead of voting by 
states ; but lie utterly condemned the omission of a bill of 
rights, and the abandonment of the principle of rotation in the 
choice of the president. I own, he added of himself, u I am not a 
friend to a very energetic government ; ” for he held that it 
would be “ always oppressive.” He presumed that Virginia 
would reject the new r constitution ; || for himself he said: '‘It 
is rny principle that the will of the majority should prevail ; 
if they approve, I shall cheerfully concur in the proposed con- 
stitution, in hopes they will amend it whenever they shall find 
that it works wrong.” A In February 1788 he wrote to Madi- 
son Q and at least one more of his correspondents: a I wish 
with all my soul that the nine first conventions may accept the 
new constitution, to secure to us the good it contains ; but I 
equally wish that the four latest, whichever they may be, may 
refuse to accede to it till a declaration of rights be annexed; 
but no objection to the new form must produce a schism in 

* Jefferson, i., 349, 2G0, 149, 264, 250, 251. 

f Jefferson, i., 79, and ii., 586. f Jefferson, ii., 325. 

\ Jefferson, ii., 319. A Jefferson, ii., 332. 

# Jefferson, ii., 328-331. Q Jefferson to Madison, 6 February 1788. 
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our union.” This was the last word from him which reached 
America in time to have any influence. But in May of that 
year, so soon as he heard of the method adopted by Massachu- 
setts, he declared that it was far preferable to his own, and 
wished it to be followed by every state, especially by Vir- 
ginia.* To Madison he wrote in July: “The constitution is 
a good canvas on which some strokes only want retouching.” f 
In 1789 to a friend in Philadelphia he wrote with perfect 
truth : “ I am not of the party of federalists ; but I am much 
further from that of the anti-federalists.” \ 

The constitution was to John Adams more of a surprise 
than to Jefferson ; but at once he formed his unchanging judg- 
ment, and in December 1787 he wrote of it officially to Jay: 
“ The public mind cannot be occupied about a nobler object 
than the proposed plan of government. It appears to be ad- 
mirably calculated to cement all America in affection and in- 
terest as one great nation. A result of compromise cannot 
perfectly coincide with every one’s ideas of perfection ; but, 
as all the great principles necessary to order, liberty, and safety 
are respected in it, and provision is made for amendments as 
they may be found necessary, I hope to hear of its adoption 
by all the states.” # 

* Jefferson, ii., 398, 399, 404. f Jefferson, ii., 445, J Jefferson, ii., 585, 586. 

♦John Adams’s Works, viii., 467; Diplomatic Correspondence, 1783-1789, 
v., 356. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CONSTITUTION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, MARYLAND, AND SOUTH 

CAROLINA. 

From February to 23 May 1788. 

Langdon, tlie outgoing cliief magistrate of New Hamp- 
shire, and Sullivan, his successful competitor, vied with each 
other in zeal for federal measures; but when, in February 
1788, the convention of the state came together there appeared 
to be a small majority against any change. In a seven days’ 
debate, Joshua Atherton of Amherst ; William Hooper, the 
minister of Marbury ; Matthias Stone, deacon of the church in 
Claremont; Abiel Parker, from Jaffrey, reproduced the ob- 
jections that had been urged in the neighboring state ; while 
John Sullivan, John Langdon, Samuel Livermore, Josiah Bart- 
lett, and John Pickering explained and defended it with con- 
ciliatory moderation. When zealots complained of the want 
of a religious test, Woodbury Langdon, lately president of 
Harvard college, but now a minister of the gospel at Hampton 
Falls, demonstrated that religion is a question between God 
and man in which no civil authority may interfere. Dow, 
from Weare, spoke against the twenty years’ sufferance of the 
foreign slave-trade ; and to the explanation of Langdon that 
under the confederation the power exists without limit, Ather- 
ton answered : “ It is our full purpose to wash our hands clear 
of becoming its guarantees even for a term of years.” 

The friends of the constitution won converts enough to 
hold the balance ; but these were fettered by instructions from 
their towns. To give them an opportunity to consult their 
constituents, the friends of the constitution proposed an ad- 
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joumment till June, saying, with other .reasons, that it would 
be very prudent for a small state like New Hampshire to wait 
and see what the other states would do. This was the argu- 
ment which had the greatest weight.* The place of meeting 
was changed from Exeter, a stronghold of federalism, to Con- 
cord ; and the adjournment was then carried by a slender ma- 
jority.f 

The assembly of Maryland, in November 1787, summoned 
its delegates to the federal convention to give them informa- 
tion of its proceedings ; and Martin rehearsed to them and 
published to the world his three days’ arraignment of that 
body for having exceeded its authority. He was answered by 
McHenry, who, by a concise analysis of the constitution, drew 
to himself the sympathy of his hearers. The legislature unani- 
mously ordered a convention of the people of the state; it 
copied the example set by Virginia of leaving the door open 
for amendments ; \ and by a majority of one the day for the 
choice and the day for the meeting of its convention were 
postponed till the next April. 

The long delay gave opportunity for the cabalings of the 
anti-federalists of Virginia.* Richard Henry Lee was as zeal- 
ous as ever ; and Patrick Henry disseminated propositions for 
a southern confederacy ; || but Washington, who felt himself 
at home on the Maryland side of the Potomac, toiled fearless- 
ly and faithfully, with Madison at his side, for the immediate 
and unconditioned ratification of the constitution by the South. 

In the three months’ interval before the election, the fields 
and forests and towns of Maryland were alive with thought; 
the merits of the constitution were scanned and sifted in every 
public meeting and at every hearth ; and on the day in 1788 
for choosing delegates, each voter, in designating the candidate 
of his preference, registered his own deliberate decision. In 
fifteen counties, and the cities of Baltimore and Annapolis, 
there was no diversity of sentiment. Two counties only re- 

* Report in the Mass. Spy, copied into Ind. Gazetteer of 9 April 1788. 

f Ind. Gazetteer, 17 March 1788. 

\ Madison to Jefferson, 9 December 1787 ; Madison, i., 863, 364. 

# Letters to Washington, iv., 196. 

J This is repeatedly told of Henry by Carrington. See also Madison, i., 36K, 
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turned none but anti-federalists ; Harford county elected three 
of that party and one trimmer. 

The day before the convention was to assemble, Washing- 
ton, guarding against the only danger that remained, addressed 
a well-considered letter to Thomas Johnson : “ An adjourn- 
ment of your convention will be tantamount to the rejection 
of the constitution. It cannot be too much deprecated and 
guarded against. Great use is made of the postponement in 
Hew Hampshire, although it has no reference to the conven- 
tion of this state. An event similar to this in Maryland would 
have the worst tendency imaginable; for indecision there 
would certainly have considerable influence upon South Caro- 
lina, the only other state which is to precede Virginia ; and it 
submits the question almost wholly to the determination of the 
latter. The pride of the state is already touched, and will be 
raised much higher if there is fresh cause.” * 

The advice, which was confirmed by similar letters from 
Madison, was communicated to several of the members ; so 
that the healing influence of Virginia proved greater than its 
power to wound. But the men of Maryland of themselves 
knew their duty, and Washington's advice was but an encour- 
agement for them to proceed in the way which they had 
chosen. 

On Monday, the twenty-first of April, a quorum of the 
convention assembled at Annapolis. The settlement of repre- 
sentation in the two branches of the federal legislature was 
pleasing to all the representatives of fifteen counties, and the 
cities of Baltimore and Annapolis agreed with each other per- 
fectly that the main question had already been decided by the 
people in their respective counties ; and that the ratification of 
the constitution, the single transaction for which they were 
convened, ought to be speedily completed. Two days were 
given to the organization of the house and establishing rules 
for its government ; on the third the constitution was read a 
first time, and the motion for its ratification was formally made. 
The plan of a confederacy of slave-holding states found not 

♦Washington to Thomas Johnson, 20 April 1788; T. Johnson to Washing- 
ton, 10 October 1788. Compare Washington to James McHenry, 27 April 1788 J 
to Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, 27 April 1788 ; to James Madison, 2 May 1788. 
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one supporter ; not one suggested an adjournment for tlie pur- 
pose of consultation with Virginia. The malcontents could 
embarrass the convention only by proposing pernicious amend- 
ments. 

On the morning of the twenty-fourth, Samuel Chase took 
his seat, and at the second reading of the constitution began 
from elaborate notes the fiercest opposition : The powers to be 
vested in the new government are deadly to the cause of liberty, 
and should be amended before adoption ; five states can now 
force a concession of amendments which after the national gov- 
ernment shall go into operation could be carried only by nine.* 
He spoke till he was exhausted, intending to resume his argu- 
ment on the following day. 

In the afternoon, "William Paca of Ilarford county, a 
signer of the declaration of independence, appeared for the 
first time and sought to steer between the clashing opinions, 
saying : “ I have a variety of objections ; not as conditions, but 
to accompany the ratification as standing instructions to the 
representatives of Maryland in congress.” To Johnson the 
request seemed candid; and on his motion the convention 
adjourned to the next morning, f The interval was em- 
ployed in preparing a set of amendments to the constitution, 
which were adapted to injure the cause of federalism in Vir- 
ginia. X 

On Friday morning a member from each of eleven several 
counties and the two cities, one after the other, declared u that 
he and his colleagues were under an obligation to vote for the 
government ; ” and almost all declared further that they had 
no authority to propose amendments which their constituents 
had never considered, and of course could never have directed. 4 * 
When Paca began to read his amendments, he was called to 
order by George Gale of Somerset county, the question before 
the house being still “ on the ratification of the constitution.” 
Chase once more “ made a display of all his eloquence ; ” 
John F. Mercer discharged his whole “ artillery of inflammable 

* Notes of Chase on the constitution, MS. ; and the historical address of Alex. 

C. Hanson, MS. f Hanson’s MS. narrative. 

X James McHenry to Washington, 18 May 1788. 

# Alex. C. Hanson. MS. Elliot, ii., 548. 
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matter ; ” and Martin rioted in boisterous “ vehemence ; ” “ but 
no converts were made ; no, not one.” * 

The friends to the federal government “ remained inflexibly 
silent.” The malcontents having tired themselves out, be- 
tween two and three o’clock on Saturday, the twenty-sixth, the 
constitution was ratified by sixty-three votes against eleven, 
Paca voting with the majority. Proud of its great majority 
of nearly six to one, the convention fixed Monday, at three 
o’clock, for the time when they would all set their names to 
the instrument of ratification. 

Paca then brought forward his numerous amendments, say- 
ing that with them his constituents would receive the consti- 
tution, without them would oppose it even with arms, j* After 
a short but perplexed debate he was indulged in the appoint- 
ment of a committee of thirteen, of which he himself was the 
chairman ; but they had power only to recommend amend- 
ments to the consideration of the people of Maryland. The 
majority of the committee readily acceded to thirteen resolu- 
tions, explaining the constitution according to the construction 
of its friends, and restraining congress from exercising power 
not expressly delegated. The minority demanded more ; the 
committee fell into a wrangle ; the convention on Monday sent 
a summons for them ; and Paca, taking the side of the minori- 
ty, would make no report. Thereupon the convention dis- 
solved itself by a great majority. 

The accession of Maryland to the new union by a vote of 
nearly six to one brought to the constitution the majority of 
the thirteen United States, and a great majority of their free 
inhabitants. The state which was cradled in religious liberty 
gained the undisputed victory over the first velleity of the 
slave-holding states to form a separate confederacy. “ It is a 
thorn in the sides of the leaders of opposition in this state 1” 
wrote Washington to Madison. ^ “ Seven affirmative without 

a negative would almost convert the unerring sister. The 
fiat of your convention will most assuredly raise the edifice,” # 
were his words to Jenifer of Maryland. 

* Washington to Madison, 2 May 1788. f Ilanson. MS. 

\ Washington to Madison, 2 May 1788. 

* Washington to Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, 27 April 1788. 
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In his hours of meditation he saw the movement of the di- 
vine power which gives unity to the universe, and order and 
connection to events : “ It is impracticable for any one who 
has not been on the spot to realize the change in men’s minds, 
and the progress toward rectitude in thinking and acting. 

“ The plot thickens fast. A few short weeks will deter- 
mine the political fate of America for the present generation, 
and probably produce no small influence on the happiness of 
society through a long succession of ages to come. Should 
everything proceed with harmony and consent according to 
our actual wishes and expectations, it will be so much beyond 
anything we had a right to imagine or expect eighteen months 
ago that it will, as visibly as any possible event in the course 
of human affairs, demonstrate the finger of Providence.” * 

In South Carolina the new constitution awakened fears of 
oppressive navigation acts and of disturbance in the ownership 
of slaves. The inhabitants of the upper country, who suffered 
from the undue legislative power of the city of Charleston 
and the lower counties, foreboded new inequalities from a 
consolidation of the union. A part of the low country, still 
suffering from the war, had shared the rage for instalment 
laws, paper money, and payment of debts by appraised prop- 
erty ; and to all these the new constitution made an end. 

The opposition from Virginia f intrigued for a southern 
confederacy, while Madison, in entire unison with Washing- 
ton, wrote to his friends in behalf of union. ;f They both 
knew that there was to be resistance to the constitution, with 
Rawlins Lowndes for its spokesman ; and as he could by no 
possibility be elected into the convention, the chief scene of 
the opposition could only be the legislature.* 

In January 1788 the senate unanimously voted thanks to 
the members from their state in the federal convention for 
their faithfulness. On the sixteenth, in the committee of the 
whole house of representatives, Charles Pinckney gave a his- 

* Washington to the Marquis de la Fayette, 28 May 1788. 

f Jefferson toShippen, 14 July 1788. “Mr. Henry disseminated propositions 
there for a southern confederacy.” 

\ Madison to Washington, 10 April 1788. Works, i., 884, 885, 

* Madison, i., 882 ; Elliot, iv., 274. 
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tory* of the formation and the character of “ the federal re- 
public ; ” which was to operate upon the people and not upon 
the states. At once Lowndes f objected that the interests of 
South Carolina were endangered by the clause in the constitu- 
tion according to which a treaty to be made by two thirds of 
the senate, and a president who was not likely ever to be chosen 
from South Carolina or Georgia, would be the supreme law 
of the land. Cutes worth Pinckney condemned the reasoning as 
disingenuous. “Every treaty,” said John Rutledge, “is law 
paramount and must operate,” not less under the confederation 
than under the constitution. J “ If treaties are not superior to 
local laws,” asked Ramsay, “who will trust them?” Lowndes 
proceeded, saying of the confederation: “We are now under 
a most excellent constitution — a blessing from heaven, that 
has stood the test of time, and given us liberty and independ- 
ence ; yet we are impatient to pull down that fabric which we 
raised at the expense of our blood.” # Now, Rawlins Lowndes 
had pertinaciously resisted the declaration of independence ; and 
when, in 1778, South Carolina had made him her governor, had 
in her reverses sought British protection. He proceeded: 
“ When this new constitution shall be adopted, the sun of the 
southern states will set, never to rise again. What cause is 
there for jealousy of our importing negroes ? Why confine us 
to twenty years ? Why limit us at all ? This trade can be 
justified on the principles of religion and humanity. They 
do not like our slaves because they have none themselves, and, 
therefore, want to exclude us from this great advantage.” || 

“ Every state,” interposed Pendleton, “ has prohibited the 
importation of negroes except Georgia and the two Carolinas.” 

Lowndes continued : “ Without negroes this state would 
degenerate into one of the most contemptible in the union. 
Negroes are our wealth, our only natural resource ; yet our 
kind friends in the North are determined soon to tie up our 
hands and drain us of what we have.” 

“ Against the restrictions that might be laid on the African 
trade after the year 1808,” said Coteswortli Pinckney on the 

* Elliot, iv., 253-263. t ™ot, iv., 267, 268. 

f Elliot, iv., 265, 266. * Elliot, iv., 270-272. 


|| Elliot, iv., 272. 
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seventeenth, “ your delegates had to contend with the religious 
and political prejudices of the eastern and middle states, and 
with the interested and inconsistent opinion of Virginia. It 
was alleged that slaves increase the weakness of any state 
which admits them ; that an invading enemy could easily turn 
them against ourselves and the neighboring states ; and that, 
as we are allowed a representation for them, our influence in 
government would be increased in proportion as we were less 
able to defend ourselves. 4 Show some period,’ said the mem- 
bers from the eastern states, ‘ when it may be in our power 
to put a stop, if we please, to the importation of this weakness, 
and we will endeavor, for your convenience, to restrain the re- 
ligious and political prejudices of our people on this subject.’ 
The middle states and Virginia made us no such proposition ; 
they were for an immediate and total prohibition. A com- 
mittee of the states was appointed in order to accommodate 
this matter, and, after a great deal of difficulty, it was settled 
on the footing recited in the constitution. 

“ By this settlement we have secured an unlimited impor- 
tation of negroes for twenty years. The general government 
can never emancipate them, for no such authority is granted, 
and it is admitted on all hands that the general government 
has no powers but what are expressly granted by the consti- 
tution. We have obtained a right to recover our slaves in 
whatever part of America they may take refuge, which is a 
right we had not before. In short, considering all circum- 
stances, we have made the best terms in our power for the 
security of this species of property. We would have made 
better if we could ; but, on the whole, I do not think them 
bad.” * 

“ Six of the seven eastern states,” continued Lowndes, 
“ form a majority in the house of representatives. Their inter- 
est will so predominate as to divest us of any pretensions to 
the title of a republic. They draw their subsistence, in a great 
measure, from their shipping ; the regulation of our commerce 
throws into their hands the carrying trade under payment of 
whatever freightage they think proper to impose. Why 
should the southern states allow this without the consent of 
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nine states ? If at any future period we should remonstrate, 
4 mind your business ’ will be the style of language held out 
toward the southern states.” “The fears that the northern 
interests will prevail at all times,” said Edward liutledge, “ are 
ill-founded. Carry your views into futurity. Several of the 
northern states are already full of people ; the migrations to 
the South are immense ; in a few years we shall rise high in 
our representation, while other states will keep their present 
position.” * 

The argument of Lowndes rested on the idea that the 
southern states are weak. “ We are weak,” answered Cotes- 
wortli Pinckney ; “ by ourselves we cannot form a union strong 
enough for the purpose of effectually protecting each other. 
Without union with the other states, South Carolina must soon 
fall. Is there any one among us so much a Quixote as to sup- 
pose that this state could long maintain her independence if 
she stood alone, or was only connected with the southern states ? 
I scarcely believe there is. As, from the nature of our climate 
and the fewness of our inhabitants, we are undoubtedly weak, 
should we not endeavor to form a close union with the eastern 
states, who are strong £ We certainly ought to endeavor to 
increase that species of strength which will render them of 
most service to us both in peace and war. I mean their navy. 
Justice to them and humanity, interest and policy, concur in 
prevailing upon us to submit the regulation of commerce to 
the general government.*)* 

Lowndes renewed his eulogy on the old confederation. 
“ The men who signed it were eminent for patriotism and vir- 
tue ; and their wisdom mid prudence particularly appear in 
their care sacredly to guarantee the sovereignty of each state. 
The treaty of peace expressly agreed to acknowledge us free, 
sovereign, and independent states ; but this new constitution, 
being sovereign over all, sweeps those privileges away.” X 

Cotesworth Pinckney answered : “We were independent 
before the treaty, which does not grant, but acknowledges our 
independence. We ought to date that blessing from an older 
charter than the treaty of peace ; from a charter which our 

* Elliot, iv., 272, 274, 276, 277, 288. 
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babes should be taught to lisp in their cradles ; which our youth 
should learn as a carmen necessarium , an indispensable lesson ; 
which our young men should regard as their compact of free- 
dom ; and which our old should repeat with ejaculations of 
gratitude for the bounties it is about to bestow on their pos- 
terity. I mean the declaration of independence, made in con- 
gress the 4th of July 177G. This manifesto, which for impor- 
tance of matter and elegance of composition stands unrivalled, 
confutes the doctrine of the individual sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of the several states. The separate independence and 
individual sovereignty of the several states were never thought 
of by the enlightened band of patriots who framed this decla- 
ration. The several states are not even mentioned by name in 
any part of it ; as if to impress on America that our freedom 
and independence arose from our union, and that without it 
we could neither be free nor independent. Let us, then, con- 
sider all attempts to weaken this union by maintaining that 
each state is separately and individually independent, as a spe- 
cies of political heresy which can never benefit us, but may 
bring on us the most serious distresses.” * 

Lowndes sought to rally to his side the friends of paper 
money, and asked triumphantly : 66 What harm has paper 
money done?” u What harm ?” retorted Coteswortli Pinck- 
ney. “ Beyond losses by depreciation, paper money has cor- 
rupted the morals of the people ; has diverted them from the 
paths of honest industry to the ways of ruinous speculation ; 
has destroyed both public and private credit ; and has brought 
total ruin on numberless widows and orphans.” f 

James Lincoln of Ninety -six pressed the objection that 
the constitution contained no bill of rights. Coteswortli Pinck- 
ney answered : “ By delegating express powers, we certainly 
reserve to ourselves every power and right not mentioned in 
the constitution. Another reason weighed particularly with 
the members from this state. Bills of rights generally begin 
with declaring that all men are by nature born free. Now, we 
should make that declaration with a very bad grace when a 
large part of our property consists in men who are actually 
bom slaves.” \ 

* Elliot, iv., 301, 302. f Elliot, iv., 306. % Elliot, iv., 815, 316. 
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Lowndes, following the lead of the opposition of Virginia, 
had recommended another convention in which every objection 
could be met on fair grounds, and adequate remedies applied.* 
The proposal found no acceptance ; but he persevered in cavil- 
ling and objecting. At last John Rutledge impatiently ex- 
pressed a hope that Lowndes would find a seat in the coming 
convention, and pledged himself there to prove that all those 
grounds on which he dwelt amounted to no more than mere 
declamation ; that his boasted confederation was not worth a 
farthing ; that if such instruments were piled up to his chin 
they would not shield him from one single national calamity ; 
that the sun of this state, so far from being obscured by the new 
constitution, would, when united with twelve other suns, aston- 
ish the world by its lustre.” f 

The resolution for a convention to consider the constitution 
was unanimously adopted. In the rivalry between Charleston 
and Columbia as its place of meeting, Charleston carried the 
day by a majority of one vote. % 

The purest spirit of patriotism and union and veneration 
for the men of the revolution pervaded South Carolina at the 
time of her choice of delegates. Foremost among them were 
the venerable Christopher Gadsden and J olm Rutledge, Moul- 
trie and Motte, William Washington, Edward Rutledge, the 
three Pinckneys, Grimke, and Ramsay ; the chancellor and 
the leading judges of the state ; men chiefly of English, Scotch, 
Scotch-Irish, and Huguenot descent ; a thorough representation 
of the best elements and culture of South Carolina. 

The convention organized itself on the thirteenth of May, 
with Thomas Pinckney, then Governor of South Carolina, as 
president. The ablest man in the opposition was Edanus 
Burke ; but the leader in support of the Virginia malcontents 
was Sumter. A week’s quiet consideration of the constitu- 
tion by paragraphs showed the disposition of the convention, 
when on the twenty-first Sumter, as a last effort of those who 
wished to act with Virginia, made a motion for an adjourn- 
ment for five months, to give time for the further considera- 
tion of the federal convention. A few gave way to the hope 
of conciliating by moderation ; but after debate the motion 

* Elliot, iv., 290. f Elliot, iv., 312. % Elliot, iv., 316, 317. 
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received only eighty-nine votes against one hundred and thirty- 
five. Three or four amendments were recommended; and 
then, at five o’clock in the evening of the twenty-third, the 
constitution was ratified by one hundred and forty-nine votes 
against seventy-three — more than two to one.* As the count 
was declared, the dense crowd in attendance, carried away by 
a wild transport of joy, shook the air with their cheers. 

When order was restored, the aged Christopher Gadsden 
said: “lean have but little expectation of seeing the happy 
effects that will result to my country from the wise decisions of 
this day, but I shall say with good old Simeon : Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen the salvation of my country.” f 

The delegates of South Carolina to the federal convention 
received a vote of thanks. Those in the opposition promised 
as good citizens to accept the result. In 17G5 South Carolina 
was one of the nine states to meet in convention for resistance 
to the stamp-act ; and now she was the eighth state of the nine 
required for the adoption of the constitution. 

When the astonishing tidings reached New Hampshire, her 
people grew restless to be the state yet needed to assure the 
new bond of union ; but for that palm she must run a race 
with Virginia. 

* Elliot, iv., 318, 338-34Q 
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CHAPTER Y. 

TOE CONSTITUTION IN VIRGINIA AND IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

From May 1785 to 25 June 1788. 

From Virginia proceeded the southern opposition to the 
consolidation of the union. A strife in congress, in which the 
North was too much in the wrong to succeed, united the five 
southernmost states together in a struggle which endangered 
the constitution. 

In May 1785, Diego Gardoqui arrived, charged with the 
affairs of Spain, and seemingly empowered to fix the respect- 
ive limits and adjust other points * between two countries 
which bordered on each other from the Atlantic to the head- 
spring of the Mississippi. On the twentieth of July 1785 
congress invested Secretary Jay with full powers to negotiate 
with Gardoqui,f instructing him, however, previous to his 
making or agreeing to any proposition, to communicate it to 
congress. The commission was executed, and negotiations im- 
mediately began. Jay held the friendship of Spain most de- 
sirable as a neighbor ; as a force that could protect the United 
States from the piracies of the Barbary powers and conciliate 
the good-will of Portugal and Italy ; as a restraint on the in- 
fluence of France and of Great Britain; and as the ruler of 
dominions of which the trade offered tempting advantages. 
He therefore proposed that the United States, as the price of a 
treaty of reciprocity in commerce, should forego the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi for twenty-five or thirty years. 

On the third of August 1780, Jay appeared before congress 

* Diplomatic Correspondence, vi., 81-97. Secret Journals, iii., 569, 570, 
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and read an elaborate paper, in which he endeavored to prove 
that the experiment was worth trying.* The proposal sacrificed 
a vitally important right of one part of the union to a commer- 
cial interest of another ; yet the instruction which made the 
right to the navigation of the Mississippi an ultimatum in 
any treaty with Spain was, after three weeks’ reflection, re- 
pealed by a vote of seven northern states against Maryland 
and all south of it. 

On the twenty-fifth of August, Secretary Jay was enjoined 
in his plan of a treaty with the king of Spain to stipulate the 
right of the United States to their territorial bounds, and the 
free navigation of the Mississippi from its source to the ocean 
as established in their treaties with Great Britain ; and neither 
to conclude nor to sign any treaty with the Spanish agent until 
he should have communicated it to congress and received their 
approbation^ 

The members of the southern states were profoundly 
alarmed. On the twenty-eighth Charles Pinckney, supported 
by Carrington, in their distrust of Jay, sought to transfer the 
negotiation to Madrid; but in vain. The delegates of Vir- 
ginia, Grayson at their head, strove to separate the commer- 
cial questions from those on boundaries and navigation. “ The 
surrender or proposed forbearance of the navigation of the 
Mississippi,” they said, “ is inadmissible upon the principle of 
the right, and upon the highest principles of national ex- 
pedience. In the present state of the powers of congress, every 
wise statesman should pursue a system of conduct to gain the 
confidence of the several states in the federal council, and 
thereby an extension of its powers. This act is a dismember- 
ment of the government. Can the United States then dismem- 
ber the government by a treaty of commerce? But Jay, 
supported by the North, persisted. $ 

Monroe still loyally retained his desire that the regulation 
of commerce should be in the hands of the United States, and 
his opinion that wdthout that power the union would infallibly 
tumble to pieces ; but now he looked about him for means to 
strengthen the position of his own section of the country ; and 

* Diplomatic Correspondence, vi., 177. f Secret Journals, iii., 686* 
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to Madison on the third of September he wrote : “ 1 earnestly 
wish the admission of a few additional states into the confed- 
eracy in the southern scale.” * “ There is danger,” reported 

Otto to Yergennes, f “that the discussion may become the 
germ of a separation of the southern states.” Murmurs arose 
that plans were forming in New York for dismembering the 
confederacy and throwing New Y r ork and New England into 
one government, with the addition, if possible, of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. “ Even should the measure triumph under 
the patronage of nine states or even the whole thirteen,” wrote 
Madison in October, “it is not expedient because it is not 
just.” X The next legislature of Virginia unanimously re- 
solved “that nature had given the Mississippi to the United 
States, that the sacrifice of it would violate justice, contravene 
the end of the federal government, and destroy confidence in 
the federal councils necessary to a proper enlargement of their 
authority.” 

The plan could not succeed, for it never had the consent 
of Spain ; and if it should be formed into a treaty, the treaty 
could never obtain votes enough for its ratification. In the 
new congress, New Jersey left the North; Pennsylvania, of 
which a large part lay in the Mississippi valley, became equally 
divided ; and Rhode Island began to doubt. But already 
many of Virginia’s “most federal” statesmen were extremely 
disturbed ; Patrick Henry, who had hitherto been the cham- 
pion of the federal cause, refused to attend the federal conven- 
tion that he might remain free to combat its result ; and an 
uncontrollable spirit of distrust drove Kentucky to listen to 
Richard Henry Lee, and imperilled the new constitution. 

The people of Virginia, whose undisputed territory had 
ample harbors convenient to the ocean, and no western limit 
but the Mississippi, had never aspired to form a separate re- 
public. They had deliberately surrendered their claim to the 
north-west territory ; and true to the idea that a state should 
not be too large for the convenience of home rule, they sec- 
onded the desire of Kentucky to become a commonwealth by 
itself. The opinion of "Washington that the constitution would 

* Monroe to Madison, 3 September 1786. 

\ Otto to Verpennes, 10 September 1786. 
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be adopted by Virginia was not shaken.* Relieved from anx- 
iety at home, he found time to watch the gathering clouds of 
revolution in Europe, and shaped in his own mind the foreign 
policy of the republic. His conclusions, which on New Year’s 
day 1788 he confided to Jefferson, his future adviser on the 
foreign relations of the country, were in substance precisely as 
follows : The American revolution has spread through Europe 
a better knowledge of the rights of mankind, the privileges of 
the people, and the principles of liberty than has existed in 
any former period ; a war in that quarter is likely to be kin- 
dled, especially between France and England ; in the impend- 
ing struggle an energetic general government must prevent 
the several states from involving themselves in the political 
disputes of the European powers. The situation of the United 
States is such as makes it not only unnecessary but extremely 
imprudent for them to take part in foreign quarrels. Let 
them wisely and properly improve the advantages which na- 
ture has given them, and conduct themselves with circum- 
spection. By that policy, and by giving security to property 
and liberty, they will become the asylum of the peaceful, the 
industrious, and the wealthy from all parts of the civilized 
world.f 

Nor did Washington cease his vigilant activity to confirm 
Virginia in federal opinions. Especially to Edmund Ran- 
dolph, then governor of Virginia and in the height of his pop- 
ularity, he addressed himself X with convincing earnestness, 
and yet with a delicacy that seemed to leave the mind of Ran- 
dolph to its own workings. 

Madison, likewise, kept up with Randolph a most friendly 
and persuasive correspondence. As a natural consequence, 
the governor, who began to see the impossibility of obtaining 
amendments without endangering the success of the constitu- 
tion, soon planted himself among its defenders ; while Monroe, 
leaving his inconsistency unexplained, was drawn toward the 
adversaries of Madison. 

* Washington to Lafayette, 10 January 1788. 

f Washington to Jefferson, 1 January 1788. Compare Washington to Knox, 
10 January 1788. MS. 
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The example of Massachusetts had great influence by its 
recommendation of amendments ; and still more by the avowed 
determination of the defeated party honestly to support the 
decision of the majority. But while the more moderate of the 
malcontents “ appeared to be preparing for a decent sub- 
mission,’ ? and even Bichard Henry Lee set bounds to his op- 
position,* the language of Henry was : “ The other states can- 
not do without Virginia, and we can dictate to them what 
terms we please.” “ His plans extended contingently even to 
foreign alliances.” f 

The report from the federal convention agitated the people 
more than any subject since the first days of the revolution, 
and with a greater division of opinion. X It was remarked that 
while in the seven northern states the principal officers of gov- 
ernment and largest holders of property, the judges and law- 
yers, the clergy and men of letters, were almost without ex- 
ception devoted to the constitution, in Virginia the bar and 
the men of the most culture and property were divided. In 
Virginia, too, where the mass of the people, though accus- 
tomed to be guided by their favorite statesmen on all new and 
intricate questions, now, on a question which surpassed all 
others in novelty and intricacy, broke away from their lead 
and followed a mysterious and prophetic influence which rose 
from the heart. The phenomenon was the more wonderful, 
as all the adversaries of the new constitution justified their op- 
position on the ground of danger to the liberties of the people.* 
And over all discussions, in private or in public, there hovered 
the idea that Washington was to lead the country safely along 
the untrodden path. 

In the time preceding the election the men of Kentucky 
were made to fear the surrender of the Mississippi by the 
federal government ; and the Baptists, the reunion of church 
and state. II The election of Madison to the convention was 

* Compare Cyrus Griffin to Thomas Fitzsimons, 15 February 1788. 

f Carrington to Madison, 18 January 1788. 

% Monroe to Madison, 13 October 1787. 

* Madison, i., 865, 366. 

| James Madison, Sr., to his son, 80 January 1788; Semple’s Baptists In 
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held to be indispensable.* “ lie will be the main pillar of the 
constitution,” thought Jefferson ; “ but though an immensely 
powerful one, it is questionable whether he can bear the weight 
of such a host.” f But the plan for a southern confederacy 
was crushed by the fidelity of South Carolina; and Washing- 
ton, who had foreseen the issue, cheered Madison on with good 
words : “ Eight affirmatives without a negative carry weight 
of argument if not eloquence with it that would cause even 
6 the unerring sister 5 to hesitate.” \ 

On the day appointed for the meeting of the convention a 
quorum was present in Bichmond. It was auspicious that Ed- 
mund Pendleton, the chancellor, was unanimously chosen its 
president. The building which would hold the most listeners 
was made the place of meeting, but Henry was alarmed at the 
presence of short-hand reporters from the Philadelphia press, 
as he wished u to speak the language of his soul ” # without the 
reserve of circumspection. During the period of the confedera- 
tion, which had existed but little more than seven years, it had 
become known that slavery and its industrial results divided 
the South from the North ; and this conviction exercised a sub- 
tle influence. 

George Mason, following the advice of Bichard Henry 
Lee, || and the precedent of Massachusetts, proposed that no 
question relating to the constitution should be propounded 
until it should have been discussed clause by clause ; and this 
was acquiesced in unanimously. The debates which ensued 
cannot be followed in the order of time, for Henry broke 
through every rule ; but an outline must be given of those 
which foreshadowed the future. 

Patrick Henry dashed instantly into the battle, saying: 
“ The constitution is a severance of the confederacy. Its lan- 
guage, ‘We the people,’ is the institution of one great con- 
solidated national government of the people of all the states, in- 
stead of a government by compact with the states for its agents. 
The people gave the convention no power to use their name.” A 

* Washington in Rives, ii., 547. 

f Jefferson, Randolph’s ed., ii., 270 ; in Rives, ii., 568. 

% Washington to Madison, 2 May 1788. # Penn. Packet, 12 June 1788. 

| R. H. Lee to G. Mason, 7 May 1788. Life of R. H. L., ii., 89. 
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“The question,” said Randolph, “is now between union 
and no union, and I would sooner lop off my right arm than 
consent to a dissolution of the union.” * “ It is a national 

government,” said George Mason, losing his self-control and 
becoming inconsistent. “ It is ascertained by history that there 
never was one government over a very extensive country 
without destroying the liberties of the people. The power of 
laying direct taxes changes the confederation. The general 
government being paramount and more powerful, the state 
governments must give way to it ; and a general consolidated 
government is one of the worst curses that can befall a nation.” f 
“ There is no quarrel between government and liberty,” 
said Pendleton ; “ the former is the shield and protector of the 
latter. The expression 4 We the people’ is a common one, and 
with me is a favorite. Who but the people can delegate pow- 
ers, or have a right, to form government ? The question must 
be between this government and the confederation ; the latter 
is no government at all. Common danger, union, and the 
spirit of America carried us through the war, and not the con- 
federation of which the moment of peace showed the imbecility. 
Government, to be effectual, must have complete powers, a 
legislature, a judiciary, and executive. Ko gentleman in this 
committee would agree to vest these three powers in one body. 
The proposed government is not a consolidated government. 
It is on the wdiole complexion of it a government of laws and 
not of men.” J 

Madison explained at large that the constitution is in part a 
consolidated union, and in part rests so completely on the 
states that its very life is bound up in theirs. And on another 
day he added : “ The powers vested in the proposed govern- 
ment are not so much an augmentation of powers in the general 
government as a change rendered necessary for the purpose of 
giving efficacy to those which were vested in it before.” # 

The opposition set no bounds to their eulogy of the British 
constitution as compared with the proposed one for America. 
“ The wisdom of the English constitution,” said Monroe, “ has 
given a share of the legislation to each of the three branches, 

* Elliot, iii., 25-26. + Elliot., iii., 29-38. $ Elliot, iii., 35-il. 
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which enables it to defend itself and to preserve the liberty of the 
people. In the plan for America I can see no real checks.” * 
“ We have not materials in this country,” said Grayson, “for 
such a government as the British monarchy ; but I would have 
a president for life, choosing his successor at the same time ; a 
senate for life, with the powers of the house of lords ; and a 
triennial house of representatives, with the powers of the house 
of commons in England.” f “ How natural it is,” said Henry, 
“ when comparing deformities to beauty, to be struck with the 
superiority of the British government to the proposed system. 
In England self-love, self-interest stimulates the executive to 
advance the prosperity of the nation. Men cannot be depended 
on without self-love. Your president will not have the same 
motives of self-love to impel him to favor your interests. Ilis 
political character is but transient. In the British government 
the sword and purse are not united in the same hands; in this 
system they are. Does not infinite security result from a sepa- 
ration * ” % 

Madison on the fourteenth replied: “There never was, 
there never will be, an efficient government in which both the 
sword and purse are not vested, though they may not be given 
to the same member of government. The sword is in the 
hands of the British king ; the purse in the hands of the par- 
liament. It is so in America, as far as any analogy can exist. 
When power is necessary and can be safely lodged, reason 
commands its cession. From the first moment that my mind 
was capable of contemplating political subjects I have had a 
uniform zeal for a well-regulated republican government. The 
establishment of it in America is my most ardent desire. If 
the bands of the government be relaxed, anarchy will produce 
despotism. Faction and confusion preceded the revolutions in 
Germany ; faction and confusion produced the disorders and 
commotions of Holland. In this commonwealth, and in every 
state in the union, the relaxed operation of the government 
has been sufficient to alarm the friends of their country. The 
rapid increase of population strongly calls for a republican or- 
ganization. There is more responsibility in the proposed gov- 
ernment than in the English. Our representatives are chosen 

# Elliot, iii., 218, 219. f Elliot, iii., 279. $ Elliot, iii., 387, 388. 
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for two years, in England for seven. Any citizen may be elected 
here ; in Great Britain no one without an estate of the annual 
value of six hundred pounds sterling can represent a county ; 
nor a corporation without half as much. If confidence be due 
to the government there, it is due tenfold here.” * 

Against the judiciary as constituted by the constitution 
Henry on the twentieth exceeded himself in vehemence, find- 
ing dangers to the state courts by the number of its tribunals, 
by appellate jurisdictions, controversies between a state and 
the citizens of another state ; dangers to the trial by jury ; dan- 
gers springing out of the clause against the impairment of the 
obligations of a contract. 

On the same day Marshall, following able speakers on the 
same side, summed up the defence of the judiciary system : 
“ Tribunals for the decisions of controversies, which were be- 
fore either not at all or improperly provided for, are here ap- 
pointed. Federal courts will determine causes with the same 
fairness and impartiality as the state courts. The federal 
judges are chosen with equal wisdom, and they are equally or 
more independent. The power of creating a number of courts 
is necessary to the perfection of this system. The jurisdiction 
of the judiciary has its limit. The United States court cannot 
extend to everything, since, if the United States were to make 
a law not warranted by any of the enumerated powers, the 
judges would consider it as an infringement of the constitu- 
tion. The state courts are crowded with suits ; if some of 
them should be carried to a federal court, the state courts will 
still have business enough. To the judiciary you must look 
for protection from an infringement on the constitution. Ho 
other body can afford it. The jurisdiction of the federal courts 
over disputes between a state and the citizens of another state 
has been decried witji unusual vehemence. There is a diffi- 
culty in making a state defendant which does not prevent its 
being plaintiff. It is not rational to suppose that the sovereign 
power should be dragged before a court. The intent is to ena- 
ble states to recover claims against individuals residing in other 
states. This construction is warranted by the words.” 

On the clause relating to impairing the obligation of con- 

* Elliot, iii., 393-395. 
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tracts, Marshall said this : “ A suit instituted in the federal 
courts by the citizens of one state against the citizens of another 
state will be instituted in the court where the defendant resides, 
and will be determined by the laws of the state where the con- 
tract was made. The laws which govern the contract at its 
formation govern it at its decision. Whether this man or that 
man succeeds is to the government all one thing. Congress 
is empowered to make exceptions to the appellate jurisdiction 
of the supreme court, both as to law and as to fact ; and these 
exceptions certainly go as far as the legislature may think 
proper for the interest and liberty of the people.” * 

The planters of Virginia were indebted to British mer- 
chants to the amount of ten millions of dollars ; and the Vir- 
ginia legislature, under the influence of Henry, had withheld 
from these creditors the right to sue in the courts of Virginia 
until England should have fulfilled her part of the treaty of 
peace by surrendering the western posts and by making com- 
pensation for slaves that had been carried away ; he now cen- 
sured the federal constitution for granting in the case retro- 
spective jurisdiction. Marshall replied : “ There is a difference 
between a tribunal which shall give effect to an existing right, 
and creating a right that did not exist before. The debt or 
claim is created by the individual ; a creation of a new court 
does not amount to a retrospective law.” f 

Questions as to the powers which it would be wise to grant 
to the general government, and as to the powers which had 
been granted, divided the convention. The decision of Mary- 
land and South Carolina dashed the hope of proselyting Vir- 
ginia to propose a separate southern confederacy ; but TIenry 
on the ninth still said : “ Compared 'with the consolidation of 
one power to reign with a strong hand over so extensive a 
country as this is, small confederacies are little evils. Virginia 
and North Carolina could exist separated from the rest of 
America.” \ But he limited himself to proposing that Vir- 
ginia, “ the greatest and most mighty state in the union,” # 
followed by North Carolina and by New York, which state he 
announced as being in high opposition, || should hold the eon- 

* Elliot, in., 551-560. f Elliot, iii., 539, 546, 561. 

t Elliot, iii., 161. # Elliot, iii., 142. jj Elliot, iii., 157, 183. 
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stitution in suspense until they had compelled tlie other states 
to adopt the amendments on which she should insist. He cited 
Jefferson as advising- “to reject the government til! it should 
he amended.” * liandolph interpreted the letter which Henry 
had cited, as the expression of a strong desire that the govern- 
ment might be adopted by nine states with Virginia for one 
of the nine ; f and two days later Pendleton cited from the 
same letter the words that “ a schism in our union would he 
an incurable evil.” J 

On the eleventh and the seventeenth Mason introduced a 
new theme, saying: “Under the royal government the im- 
portation of slaves was looked upon as a great oppression ; but 
the African merchants prevented the many attempts at its 
prohibition. It was one of the great causes of our separation 
from Great Britain. Its exclusion has been a principal object 
of this state and most of the states in this union. The aug- 
mentation of slaves weakens the states. Such a trade is dia- 
bolical in itself and disgraceful to mankind ; yet by this con- 
stitution it is continued for twenty years. Much as I value a 
union of all the states, I would not admit the southern states 
into the union unless they agree to its discontinuance. And 
there is no clause in this constitution to secure the property of 
that kind which we have acquired under our former laws, and 
of which the loss would bring ruin on a great many people ; 
for such a tax may be laid as will amount to manumission.” # 

Madison equally abhorred the slave-trade ; but on the seven- 
teenth answered, after reflection and with reserve : “ The gen- 
tlemen of South Carolina and Georgia argued, 4 By hindering 
us from importing this species of property the slaves of Vir- 
ginia will rise in value, and we shall be obliged to go to your 
markets.’ I need not expatiate on this subject ; great as the evil 
is, a dismemberment of the union would be worse. Under the 
articles of confederation the traffic might be continued forever ; 
by this clause an end may be put to it after twenty years. 
From the mode of representation and taxation, congress can- 
not lay such a tax on slaves as will amount to manumission. 
At present, if any slave elopes to any of those states where 

* Elliot, iii., 152. \ Elliot, iii., 804. 

f Elliot, iii., 200. * Elliot, iii., 270, 452. 
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slaves are free, he becomes emancipated by their laws ; in this 
constitution a clause was expressly inserted to enable owners 
of slaves to reclaim them.” 

Tyler supported Madison, speaking at large and with 
warmth : “ This wicked traffic is impolitic, iniquitous, and dis- 
graceful. It was one cause of the complaints against British 
tyranny ; nothing can justify its revival. But for this tem- 
porary restriction, congress could have prohibited the African 
trade. My earnest desire is that it should be handed down to 
posterity, that I have opposed this wicked clause.” * 

On the twenty-fourth Henry raised a new cry on the dan- 
ger of emancipation : “ The great object of national govern- 
ment is national defence : the northern states may call forth 
every national resource ; and congress may say, k Every black 
man must fight.’ In the last war acts of assembly set free 
every slave who would go into the army. Slavery is detested ; 
we feel its fatal effects; we deplore it with all the pity of hu- 
manity. Let that urbanity which I trust will distinguish 
Americans, and the necessity of national defence, operate on 
their minds ; they have the power, in clear, unequivocal terms, 
to pronounce all slaves free, and they will certainly exercise 
the power. Much as I deplore slavery, I see that the general 
government ought not to set the slaves free ; for the major- 
ity of congress is to the North and the slaves are to the 
South.” f 

The governor of Virginia first showed that the constitution 
itself did not, even in the opinion of South Carolina, menace 
enfranchisement ; and thus proceeded : “ I hope that there is 
no one here who, considering the subject in the calm light of 
philosophy, will advance an objection dishonorable to Virginia ; 
that, at the moment they are securing the rights of their citi- 
zens, there is a spark of hope that those unfortunate men now 
held in bondage may, by the operation of the general govern- 
ment, be made free.” X 

The representative from Augusta county, Zachariah John- 
son, complained that the bill of rights which the convention 
was preparing as an amendment to the constitution did not ac- 
knowledge that all men are by nature equally free and inde- 

* Elliot, iii., 453, 454, 455. f Elliot, iii., 590. \ Elliot, iii., 598. 
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pendent. “ Gentlemen tell us,” lie said, “ that they see a pro- 
gressive danger of bringing about emancipation. The total 
abolition of slavery would do much good. The principle has 
begun since the revolution. Let us do wliat we may, it will 
come round.” * 

To the declamations of Henry that the adoption of the con- 
stitution would be the renunciation of the right to navigate the 
Mississippi, Madison, on the twelfth, after a candid relation of 
what had transpired in congress, and giving the information 
that New Jersey and Pennsylvania were now strenuous against 
even any temporary cession of the navigation of that river, 
made the further irrefragable reply : “ The free navigation of 
the Mississippi is our right. The confederation is so weak 
that it has not formed, and cannot form, a treaty which will 
secure to us the actual enjoyment of it. Under an efficient 
government alone shall we be able to avail ourselves fully of 
our right. The new government will have more strength to 
enforce it.” “ Should the constitution be adopted,” said Mon- 
roe on the thirteenth, “ the northern states will not fail to re- 
linquish the Mississippi in order to depress the western country 
and prevent the southern interest from preponderating.” f 
“ To preserve the balance of American power,” continued 
Henry, “ it is essentially necessary that the right of the Missis- 
sippi should be secured, or the South will ever be a contempti- 
ble minority.” £ 

“ This contest of the Mississippi,” said Grayson on the four- 
teenth, “ is a contest for empire, in which Virginia, Kentucky, 
the southern states are deeply interested. It involves this 
great national question, whether one part of the continent shall 
govern the other. From the extent of territory and fertility 
of soil, God and nature have intended that the weight of popu- 
lation should be on the southern side. At present, for various 
reasons, it is on the other. If the Mississippi be shut up, emi- 
grations will be stopped entirely ; no new states will be formed 
on the western waters ; and this government will be a govern- 
ment of seven states.” # To the last Grayson said : “ The 
seven states, which are a majority, being actually in possession, 

* Elliot, iii., 648. \ Elliot, iii., 352. 

f Elliot, iii., 340. * Elliot, iii., 365, 366. 
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will never admit any southern state into the union so as to lose 
that majority.” * 

The power of the government to establish a navigation act 
by a bare majority was bitterly complained of by George Ma- 
son ; j* by Grayson, who complained that the interests of the 
carrying states would govern the producing states ; $ by Tyler, 
who mourned over his own act in having proposed to cede the 
regulation of commerce to the confederation, since it had led 
to the grant of powers too dangerous to be trusted to any 
set of men whatsoever. # Complaint was further made that 
treaties were to go into effect without regard to the opin- 
ion of the house of representatives ; and especially that there 
was no bill of rights, and that there was no explicit reserva- 
tion of powers not delegated to the general government. In 
some parts of the country the settlers were made to dread a 
resuscitation of old land companies through the federal judi- 
ciary. 

The prohibition on the states to issue paper money weighed 
on the minds of the debtor class ; but it was not much dis- 
cussed, for on that point George Mason and Itichard Ilenry 
Lee were the great leaders in favor of the suppression of paper 
money “ as founded upon fraud and knavery.” || And Mason 
had forced the assembly of Virginia in their last session to 
adopt a series of resolutions declaring that paper currency 
created scarcity of real money, and substituted for the real 
standard of value a standard variable as the commodities them- 
selves, mining trade and commerce, weakening the morals 
of the people, destroying public and private credit and all faith 
between man and man, and aggravating the very evils which 
it was intended to remedy. A And yet there were those in the 
convention whose votes were swayed by the consideration that, 
if the constitution should be established, there would be an end 
of inconvertible bills of credit forever. But that which af- 
fected the decision more than anything else was that the con- 
stitution would bring with it to British creditors a right to 

* Elliot, in., 585. \ Elliot, iii., 604. 

% Elliot, iii., 616. * Elliot, iii., 640, 641. 

| George Mason to Washington, 6 November 17^7, in Letters to G. W., iv., 190. 

A Independent Gazetteer, 17 November 1787. 
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recover through the federal courts claims on Virginia planters 
for about ten millions of dollars. 

The discussions had been temperately conducted till just 
at the last, when for a moment pretending that the acceptance 
of the constitution would make an end of the trial by jury, 
Henry said, on the twentieth : “ Old as I am, it is probable I 
may yet have the appellation of rebel. But my neighbors 
will protect me.” * This daring drew out the reply that 
Virginia would be in arms to support the constitution ; and 
on the twenty-fifth James limes of Williamsburg, quoting 
against him his own words, said : “ I observe with regret a 
general spirit of jealousy with respect to our northern brethren. 
If we had had it in 1775 it would have prevented that unani- 
mous resistance which triumphed over our enemies ; it was not 
a Virginian, a Carolinian, a Pennsylvanian, but the glorious 
name of an American, that extended from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other.” f But the feeling was soon pacified, and 
the last words of Henry himself were : “ If I shall be in the 
minority, I shall yet be a peaceable citizen, my head, my hand, 
and my heart being at liberty to remove the defects of the 
system in a constitutional way.” £ The last word was from 
the governor of Virginia : “ The accession of eight states re- 
duces our deliberations to the single question of union or no 
union.” # 

For more than three weeks the foes of the constitution had 
kept u}) the onset, and day after day they had been beaten 
back as cavalry that tries in vain to break the ranks of in- 
fantry. For more than three weeks Henry and Grayson and 
Mason renewed the onslaught, feebly supported by Monroe, 
and greatly aided by the weight of character of Benjamin 
Harrison and John Tyler ; day by day they were triumphantly 
encountered by Madison, on whom the defence of the con- 
stitution mainly rested ; by Pendleton, who, in spite of in- 
creased infirmities, was moved even more deeply than in the 
beginning of the revolution ; and by the popular eloquence of 
Randolph. These three champions were well seconded by 


* Elliot, ill., 546. 
f Elliot, iii., C33. 
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George Nicholas, Jolin Marshall, James Innes, Henry Lee, 
and Francis Corbin.* 

On the twenty-fifth, after debates for three weeks, the mal- 
contents had no heart for further resistance. The convention 
was willing to recommend a bill of rights in twenty sections, 
with twenty other more questionable amendments. The first 
motion was : u Ought the declaration of rights and amend- 
ments of the constitution to be referred by this convention to 
the other states in the American confederacy for their con- 
sideration previous to the ratification of the new constitution 
of government?” It was lost, having only eighty voices 
against eighty-eight. Then the main question was put, that 
the constitution be ratified, referring all amendments to the 
first congress under the constitution. The decision would be 
momentous, not for America only, but the whole world. 
Without Virginia, this great country would have been shivered 
into fragmentary confederacies, or separate independent states. 

The roll was called ; and eighty-nine delegates, chiefly from 
the cities of 'Richmond and Williamsburg, from counties near 
the ocean, from the northern neck, from the north-western 
border counties, and from the counties between the Blue Ridge 
and the Alleghanies, voted for the constitution. Seventy-nine, 
mainly from other central and southern border counties, and 
from three fourths of the counties of Kentucky, cried No. 

The committee for reporting the form of ratification were 
Randolph, Nicholas, Madison, Marshall, and Corbin — all from 
among the stanchest supporters of the constitution. 

In the form which w r as adopted they connected with the 
ratification “ a few declaratory truths not affecting the validity 
of the act ; ” f and shielded the rights of the states by the as- 
sertion “ that every power not granted by the constitution re- 
mains for the people of the United States and at their will.” X 
After the vote was taken, the successful party were careful 
not to ruffle their opponents by exultation. Henry showed his 
genial nature, free from all malignity. lie was like a billow 
of the ocean on the first bright day after the storm, dashing 
itself against the rocky cliff, and then, sparkling with light, re- 

* Compare Rives, ii., 661. 
f Madison to Washington, in Rives, ii., 608. 
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treating to its home. It was more difficult for Mason to calm 
the morbid sensibility of his nature and to heal his sorrow at 
having abandoned one of the highest places of honor among 
the fathers of the constitution which he had done so much to 
initiate, to form, and to improve. He was pacified by words 
from Harrison and from Tyler, who held it the duty of good 
citizens to accept the decision of the majority, and by precept 
and example to promote harmony and order and union among 
their fellow-citizens. But that which did most to soothe the 
minority was their trust in Washington. “ For the president,” 
said Mason, “ there seldom or never can be a majority in favor 
of one, except one great name, who will be unanimously elect- 
ed.” * “ Were it not for one great character in America,” 

said Grayson, “ so many men would not be for this govern- 
ment. We do not fear while he lives; but who beside him 
can concentrate the confidence and affections of all Amer- 
ica ? ” f And Monroe reported to Jefferson: “Be assured, 
Washington’s influence carried this government.” 

Nor was that influence confined to Virginia alone. The 
country was an instrument with thirteen strings, and the only 
master who could bring out all their harmonious thought was 
Washington. Had he not attended the federal convention, its 
work would have met a colder reception and more strenuous 
opponents. Had the idea prevailed that lie would not accept 
the presidency, it would still have proved fatal.* 

Virginia lost the opportunity of being the ninth state to 
constitute the union. While the long winter of New Hamp- 
shire intercepted the labors of husbandry, the fireside of the 
freeholders in its hundreds of townships became the scene for 
discussing the merits of the federal constitution with the dele- 
gates of their choice and with one another. Their convention 
reassembled in June. Four days served them to discuss the 
constitution, to prepare and recommend twelve articles of 
amendment, and, by fifty-seven voices against forty-six, to 
ratify the constitution. They took care to insert in their 
record that their vote was taken on Saturday, the twenty-first 

* Elliot, iii., 493; and compare 134. f Elliot, iii., 616. 

| Monroe to Jefferson, 12 July 1788. 

* Life of Morris by Sparks, i., 289, 290. 
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of June, at one o’clock in the afternoon, that Virginia by a 
vote at a later hour of the same day might not dispute with 
them the honor of giving life to the constitution.* 

By their decision, accompanied by that of Virginia, the 
United States of America came formally into existence. As 
the glad tidings flew through the land, the heart of its people 
thrilled with joy that at last the tree of union w r as firmly 
planted. Never may its trunk be riven by the lightning ; nor 
its branches crash each other in the maddening storm ; nor its 
beauty wither ; nor its root decay. 

* Tobias Lear to Washington, 22 June 1788. Letters to Washington, iv., 225. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CONSTITUTION. 

1787. 


“The American constitution is tlie most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by tbe brain and purpose of 
man ; ” but it bad its forerunners. 

England bad suffered tlie thirteen colonies, as free states, 
to make laws each for itself and never for one of tbe others ; 
and bad established their union in a tempered subordination to 
tbe British crown. Among tbe many guides of America, 
there bad been Winthrop and Cotton, Hooker and Haynes, 
George Fox and William Penn, Roger Williams and John 
Clarke ; scholars of Oxford and many more of Cambridge ; 
Gustavus Adolphus and Oxenstiern ; the merchants of the 


United Netherlands ; Southampton and Baltimore, with the 
kindliest influences of the British aristocracy ; Shaftesbury 
with Locke, for evil as well as for good ; all the great slave- 
traders that sat on thrones or were fostered by parliament ; and 
the philanthropist Oglethorpe, who founded a colony exclu- 
sively of the free on a territory twice as large as France, and 
though he had to mourn at the overthrow of his plans for 
liberty, lived to see his plantation independent. 

There were other precursors of the federal government ; 
but the men who framed it followed the lead of no theoretical 


writer of their own or preceding times. They harbored no de- 
sire of revolution, no craving after untried experiments. They 
wrought from the elements which were at hand, and shaped 
them to meet the new exigencies which had arisen. The least 
possible reference was made by them to abstract doctrines; 
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they moulded tlieir design by a creative power of tlieir own, 
but nothing was introduced that did not already exist, or was 
not a natural development of a well-known principle. The 
materials for building the American constitution were the gifts 
of the ages. 

Of old, the family was the rudiment of the state. Of the 
Jews, the organization was by tribes. The citizens of the com- 
monwealths of the Hellenes were of one blood. Among the 
barbarous tribes of the fourth continent, the governments and 
the confederacies all rested on consanguinity. Nations, as the 
word implied, were but large communities of men of one kin ; 
and nationalities survive to this day, a source of strength in 
their unity, and yet of strife where two or more of them exist 
in their original separateness and are nevertheless held in sub- 
jection under one ruler. Rome first learned to cherish the 
human race by a common name and transform the vancpiislied 
into citizens. 

The process of assimilation which Rome initiated by war 
received its perfect development in the land where the Dutch 
and the Swedes, and in the country north-west of the Ohio the 
French, competed in planting colonies ; where the English, the 
Irish, the Scotch for the most part came over each for himself, 
never reproducing their original nationality ; and where from 
the first fugitives from persecution of all nations found a safe 
asylum. Though subjects of the English king, all were pres- 
ent in America as individuals. 

The English language maintained itself without a rival, not 
merely because those speaking it as their mother tongue very 
greatly outnumbered all others, and because all acknowledged 
English supremacy ; but for the simplicity of its structure ; its 
logical order in the presentment of thought ; its suitableness 
for the purposes of every-day life ; for the discussion of ab- 
stract truths and the apprehension of Anglo-Saxon political 
ideas ; for the instrument of the common law ; for science and 
observation ; for the debates of public life ; for every kind of 
poetry, from humor to pathos, from descriptions of nature to 
the action of the heart and mind. 

But the distinctive character of the new people as a whole, 
their nationality, so to say, was the principle of individuality 
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wliicli prevailed among tliem as it liad nowbere done before. 
This individuality was strengthened by the struggles with Na- 
ture in her wildness, by the remoteness from the abodes of an- 
cient institutions, by the war against the traditions of absolute 
power and old superstitions, till it developed itself into the 
most perfect liberty in thought and action ; so that the Ameri- 
can came to be marked by the readiest versatility, the spirit of 
enterprise, and the faculty of invention. In the declaration of 
independence the representatives of the United States called 
themselves u the good people of these colonies.” The states- 
men who drew the law of citizenship in 1770 made no distinc- 
tion of nationalities, or tribes, or ranks, or occupations, or faith, 
or wealth, and knew only inhabitants bearing allegiance to the 
governments of the several states in union. 

Again, this character of the people appeared most clearly 
in the joint action of the United States in the federal conven-. 
tion, where the variant prejudices that still clung to separate, 
states eliminated each other. 

The constitution establishes nothing that interferes with 
equality and individuality. It knows nothing of differences 
by descent, or opinions, of favored classes, or legalized religion, 
or the political power of property. It leaves the individual 
alongside of the individual. No nationality of character could 
take form, except on the principle of individuality, so that the 
mind might be free, and every faculty have the unlimited op- 
portunity for its development and culture. As the sea is made 
up of drops, American society is composed of separate, free, 
and constantly moving atoms, ever in reciprocal action, advanc- 
ing, receding, crossing, struggling against each other and with 
each other ; so that the institutions and laws of the country rise 
out of the masses of individual thought, which, like the waters 
of the ocean, are rolling evermore. 

The rule of individuality was extended as never before. 
The synod of the Presbyterians of New York and Philadel- 
phia, a denomination inflexibly devoted to its own creed, in 
their pastoral letter of May 1783, published their joy that “ the 
rights of conscience are inalienably secured and interwoven 
with the very constitutions of the several states.” Religion 
was become avowedly the attribute of man and not of a cor- 

yot \’T. — yo 
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poration. In the earliest states known to history, government 
and religion were one and indivisible. Each state had its 
special deity, and of these protectors one after another might 
be overthrown in battle, never to rise again. The Peloponne- 
sian war grew out of a strife about an oracle. Rome, as it 
adopted into citizenship those whom it vanquished, sometimes 
introduced, and with good logic for that day, the worship of 
their gods. No one thought of vindicating liberty of religion 
for the conscience of the individual till a voice in J udea, break- 
ing day for the greatest epoch in the life of humanity by estab- 
lishing for all mankind a pure, spiritual, and universal religion, 
enjoined to render to Caesar only that which is Caesar’s. The 
rule was upheld during the infancy of this gospel for all men. 
No sooner was tlie religion of freedom adopted by the chief of 
the Roman Empire, than it was shorn of its character of uni- 
versality and enthralled by an unholy connection with the unholy 
state: and so it continued till the new nation — the least defiled 
with the barren scoffings of the eighteenth century, the most 
sincere believer in Christianity of any people of that age, the 
chief heir of the reformation in its purest form — when it came 
to establish a government for the United States, refused to treat 
faith as a matter to be regulated by a corporate body, or having 
a headship in a monarch or a state. 

Vindicating the right of individuality even in religion, and 
in religion above all, the new nation dared to set the example 
of accepting in its relations to God the principle first divinely 
ordained in Judea. It left the management of temporal things 
to the temporal power ; but the American constitution, in har- 
mony with the people of the several states, withheld from the 
federal government the power to invade the home of reason, 
the citadel of conscience, the sanctuary of the soul ; and not 
from indifference, but that the infinite spirit of eternal truth 
might move in its feedom and purity and power. 

With this perfect individuality extending to conscience, 
freedom should have belonged to labor. What though slavery 
existed and still exists in the older states known to history, in 
Egypt, in China, coming down continuously from an unknown 
date ; what though Aristotle knew no mode of instituting a 
republican household but with a slave; and Julius Caesar, 
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when Italy was perishing by the vastness of its slave estates, 
crowded them with new hordes of captives ? What though 
the slave-trade was greedily continued under the passionate 
encouragement of the British parliament, and that in nearly 
all of the continent of Europe slavery in some of its forms 
prevailed ? In America, freedom of labor was the moral prin- 
ciple of the majority of the people ; was established, or moving 
toward immediate establishment, in a majority of the states ; 
was by the old confederation, with the promptest and oft- 
repeated sanction of the new government, irrevocably ordained 
in all the territory for which the United States could at that 
time make the law. The federal convention could not inter- 
fere with the slave laws of the separate states ; but it was care- 
ful to impose no new incapacitation on free persons of color ; 
it maintained them in all the rights of equal citizenship ; it 
granted those rights to the emancipated slave ; and it kept to 
itself the authority to abolish the slave-trade instantly in any ter- 
ritory that might be annexed ; in all other states and lands, at 
the earliest moment for which it had been able to obtain power. 

T1 ie tripartite division of government into legislative, 
executive, and judicial, enforced in theory by the illustrious 
Montesquieu, and practiced in the home government of every 
one of the American states, became a part of the constitution 
of the United States, which derived their mode of instituting 
it from their own happy experience. It was established by 
the federal convention with a rigid consistency that went be- 
yond the example of Britain, where one branch of the legis- 
lature was still a court of appeal. Each one of the three de- 
partments proceeded from the people, and each is endowed 
with all the authority needed for its just activity. The presi- 
dent may recommend or dissuade from enactments, and has a 
limited veto on them ; but whatever becomes a law he must 
execute. The power of the legislature to enact is likewise un- 
controlled except by the paramount law of the constitution. 
The judiciary passes upon every case that may be presented, 
and its decision on the case is definitive ; but without further 
authority over the executive or the legislature, for the conven- 
tion had wisely refused to make the judges a council to either 
of them. 
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Tripartite division takes place not only in tlie threefold 
powers of government ; it is established as the mode of legis- 
lation. There, too, three powers, proceeding from the people, 
must concur, except in cases provided for, before an act of 
legislation can take place. This tripartite division in the power 
of legislation — so at the time wrote Madison, so thought all the 
great builders of the constitution, so asserted John Adams 
with vehemence and sound reasoning — is absolutely essential 
to the success of a federal republic ; for if all legislative pow- 
ers are vested in one man or in one assembly, there is despot- 
ism ; if in two branches, there is a restless antagonism between 
the two ; if they are distributed among three, it will be hard 
to unite two of them in a fatal strife with the third. But the 
executive, and each of the two chambers, must be so chosen as 
to have a character and strength and popular support of its 
own. The government of the United States is thoroughly a 
government of the people. By the English aristocratic revo- 
lution of 1688, made after the failure of the popular attempt 
at reform, the majority of the house of commons was in sub- 
stance composed of nominees of the house of lords, so that no 
ministry could prevail in it except by the power of that house ; 
and as the prime minister and cabinet depend on the majority 
in the house of commons, the house of lords directly controlled 
the government not only in its own branch but in the com- 
mons, and through the commons in the nomination of the min- 
istry. All three branches of the government were in harmony, 
for in those days, before the house of commons had entered 
successfully upon its long struggle for reform of the mode of 
its election, all three branches represented the aristocracy. In 
the United States, on the other hand, all the branches of power 
— president, senators, and representatives — proceed directly or 
indirectly from the people. The government of the United 
States is a government by the people, for the people. 

To perfect the system and forever prevent revolution, 
power is reserved to the people by amendments of their con- 
stitution to remove every imperfection which time may lay 
bare, and adapt it to unforeseen contingencies. But no change 
can be hastily made. An act of parliament can at any time 
alter the constitution of England; no similar power is dele- 
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gated to the congress of the United States, which, like parlia- 
ment, may be swayed by the shifting majorities of party. As 
to the initiation of amendments, it could not be intrusted to 
the president, lest it might lead him to initiate changes for his 
own advantage ; still less to a judiciary holding office for life, 
for, sucli is human nature, a tribunal so constituted and decid- 
ing by a majority, by whatever political party its members 
may have been named, cannot safely be invested with so tran- 
scendent a power. The legislatures of the states or of the 
United States are alone allowed to open the “ constitutional 
door to ainendim its;” and these can be made valid only 
through the combined intervention of the state legislatures 
and of congress. <>r a convention of all the states elected ex- 
pressly for the purpose by the people of the several states. In 
this way no change of the constitution can be made in haste or 
by stealth, but only by the consent of three quarters of the 
states after a full and free and often-repeated discussion. 
There is no legal road to amendment of the constitution but 
through the consent of the people given in the form prescribed 
by 1 aw. America, being charged with the preservation of lib- 
erty, has the most conservative polity in the world, both in its 
government and in its people. 

The new nation asserted itself as a continental republic. 
The discovery was made that the time had passed for little 
commonwealths of a single city and its environs. The great 
Frederick, who had scoffed at the idea of attempting to gov- 
ern an imperial domain without a king, was hardly in his 
grave when a commonwealth of more than twenty degrees in 
each direction, containing from the first an area six or seven 
times as large as the whole of Great Britain and Ireland, fifty 
or sixty times as great as the Netherlands or Switzerland, able 
to include more than a thousand confederacies as large as the 
Achaian, and ready to admit adjoining lands to fellowship, 
rose up in the best part of the temperate zone on a soil that 
had been collecting fertility for untold centuries. The day of 
the Greek commonwealth had passed forever ; and, after the 
establishment of the representative system, it was made known 
that a republican government thrives best in a vast territory. 
Monarchy had held itself a necessity for the formation of large 
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states ; but now it was found out that even in them monarchy 
can be dispensed with ; and the world was summoned to gaze 
at the spectacle of a boundless society of republican states in 
union. 

The United States of America are not only a republic, they 
are “ a society of societies,” “ a federal republic.” * Toward 
foreign powers the country has no scam in its garment ; it 
exists in absolute unity as a nation, with full and undisputed 
national resources. At home it is “ a union,” or “one out of 
many ; ” within its own sphere supreme and self-supporting. 
For this end it has its own legislature to make enactments ; its 
own functionaries to execute them ; its own courts ; its own 
treasury ; and it alone may have an army and a navy. All- 
sufficient powers are so plainly given that there is no need of 
striving for more by straining the words in which they are 
granted beyond their natural import. 

The constitution, the laws of the United States made in 
pursuance of it, and all treaties framed by their authority, are 
the supreme Jaw of the land, binding the judges in every state 
even if need be in spite of the constitution and the laws of the 
state ; and all executive, legislative, and judicial officers, both 
of the United States and of the several states, are to be sworn 
to its support. The constitution provides within itself for the 
redress of every wrong. The supreme court offers relief in a 
“case” of injustice or conflict with the constitution ; the 
remedy for a bad law is to be sought through the freedom and 
frequency of elections; a fault in the constitution by its 
amendment. 

Except for the powers granted to the federal government, 
each state is in all things supreme, not by grace, but of right. 
The United States may not interfere with any ordinance or law 
that begins and ends within a state 1 . This supremacy of the 
states in the powers which have not been granted is as essen- 
tially a part of the system as the supremacy of the general 
government in its sphere. The states are at once the guard- 
ians of the domestic security and the happiness of the in- 
dividual, and they are the parents, the protectors, and the staf 

of the union. The states are members of the United States 
* Words used by Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, livre ix., ch. i. 
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as one great whole ; and the one is as needful as the othn*. 
The powers of government are not divided between them ; 
they are distributed ; so that there need he no collision in their 
exercise. The union without self -existent states is a harp with- 
out strings ; the states without union are as chords that are un- 
strung. But for state rights the union would perish from the 
paralysis of its limbs. The states, as they gave life to the 
union, are necessary to the continuance of that life. Within 


their own limits they are the guardians of industry, of proper- 
ty, of personal rights, and of liberty. But state rights are to 
be defended inside of the union ; not from an outside citadel 
from which the union may be struck at or defied. The states 
and the United States are not antagonists; the states in union 
form the federal republic ; and the system can have life and 
health and strength and beauty only by their harmonious ac- 
tion. In short-, the constitution knows nothing of United 
States alone, or states alone ; it adjusts the parts harmoniously 
in an organized unity. Impair the relations or the vigor of 
any part, and disease enters into the veins of the whole. That 
there may be life in the whole, there must be healthy life in 
every part. The United States are the states in union ; these 
are so inwrought into the constitution that the one cannot per- 
ish without the other. 

Is it asked who is the sovereign of the United States? 
The words u sovereign and “ subjects ” are unknown to the 
constitution. There is no place for princes with unlimited 
power, or conquering cities, or feudal chiefs, or privileged aris- 
tocracies, ruling absolutely with their correlative vassals or 


subjects. 

The people of the United States have declared in their con- 
stitution that the law alone is supreme ; and have defined that 
supreme law. Is it asked who are the people of the United 
States that instituted the “ general government ” ? The fed- 
eral convention and the constitution answer, that it is the con- 
curring people of the several states. The constitution is con- 
stantly on its guard against permitting the action of the 
aggregate mass as a unit, lest the whole people , once accus- 
tomed to acting together as an individual, might forget the 
existence of the states, and the states now in union succumb to 
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centralization and absolutism. The people of the states de- 
manded a federal convention to form the constitution ; the 
congress of the confederation, voting by states, authorized that 
federal convention ; the federal convention, voting likewise by 
states, made the constitution ; at the advice of the federal con- 
vention the federal congress referred that constitution severally 
to the people of each state ; and by their united voice taken 
severally it was made the binding form of government. The 
constitution, as it owes its life to the concurrent act of the peo- 
ple of the several states, permits no method of amending itself 
except by the several consent of the people of the states ; and 
within the constitution itself the president, the only officer 
who has an equal relation to every state in the union, is elected 
not by the aggregate people of all the states, but by the sepa- 
rate action of the people of the several states according to the 
number of votes allotted to each of them. 

Finally, there is one more great and happy feature in the 
constitution. Rome, in annexing the cities around itself, had 
not given them equal influence with itself in proportion to 
their wealth and numbers, and consequently there remained a 
cause of dissatisfaction never healed. America has provided 
for admission of new states upon equal terms, and only upon 
equal terms, with the old ones. 

F or Europe there remained the sad necessity of revolution. 
For America the gates of revolution are shut and barred and 
bolted down, never again to be thrown open ; for it has found 
a legal and a peaceful way to introduce every amelioration. 
Peace and intercitizenship and perfect domestic free-trade are 
to know no end. The constitution is to the American people 
a possession for all ages ; it creates an indissoluble union of im- 
perishable states. 

The federal republic will carry tranquillity, and freedom, 
and order throughout its vast domain. Wilf it, within less 
than a century, extend its limits to the capes of Florida, to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, to the region beyond the Mississippi, 
to California, to Oregon, to San Juan? Will it show all the 
Spanish colonies how to transform themselves into independ- 
ent republics stretching along the Pacific till they turn Cape 
Horn? Will it be an example to France, teaching its great 
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benefactor how to gain free institutions? In the country 
from which it broke away will it assist the liberal statesmen to 
bring parliament more nearly to a representation of the peo- 
ple? Will it help the birthplace of the reformation to gather 
together its scattered members and become once more an em- 
pire, with a government so entirely the child of the nation 
that it shall have but one hereditary functionary, with a fed- 
eral council or senate representing the several states, and a 
house elected directly by universal suffrage? Will it teach 
England herself how to give peace to her groups of colonies, 
her greatest achievement, by establishing for them a federal 
republican dominion, in one continent at least if not in more ? 
And will America send manumitted dark men home to their 


native continent, to introduce there an independent republic 
and missions that may help to civilize the races of Africa? 

The philosophy of the people of the United States was 
neither that of optimism nor of despair. Believing in the 
justice of “the Great Governor of the world/’ and conscious 
of their own honest zeal in the cause of freedom and mankind, 
they looked with astonishment at their present success and at 
the future with unclouded hope. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

THE LINGERING STATES. 


1787 to 2 August 1788 . 


When the constitution was referred to the states Hamilton 
revived a long-cherished plan, and, obtaining the aid of Jay 
and Madison, issued papers which he called The Federalist, to 
prepare all the states and the people for accepting the deter- 
minations of the federal convention. Of its eighty-five mini- 
bers, Jay wrote five, Madison twenty -nine, and Hamilton fifty- 
one.* They form a work of enduring interest, because they are 


* Mr. Madison’s list of the authors of The Federalist : 

Number I by A. II. No. 2, J. J. No. 3, J. J. No. 4, J. J. No. 5, J. «T. 

No. 6, A. II. No. 7, A. H. No. 8, A. II. No. 9, A. II. No. 10, J. M. No. 1 1, A. II. 


No. 


12, A 


H. No. 13, A. TT. No. 14, J. M. No. 15, A. II. No. 16, A. II. No. 1 7, A. IT. 


No. 18, J. M. No. 19, J. M. No. 20, J. M. 
No. 24, A. H. No. 25, A. II. No. 2(5, A. II. 
No. 30, A. II. No. 31, A. II. No. 32, A. II. 
No. 3 ft, A. II. No. 37, J. M. No. 38, J. M. 
No. 42, J. M. No. 43, J. M. No. 41, J. M. 
No. 48, J. M. No. 49, J. M. No. 50, J. M. 


No. 21, A. n. No. 22, A. II. No. 23, A. II. 
No. 27, A. II. No. 28, A. II. No. 29, A. II. 
No, 33, A. IT. No. 34, A. II. No. 35, A. II. 
No. 39, J. M. No. 40, ,T. M. No. 41, J. M. 
No. 45, J. M. No. 46, J. M. No. 47, J. M. 
No. 51, J. M. No. 52, J. M. No. 53, J. M. 


No. 54, J. M. No. 55, J. M. No. 5ft, J. M. No. 57, J. M. No. 58, J. M. No. 59, A. II. 

No. 60, A. II. No. 61, A. II. No. 62, J. M. No. 63, J. M. No. 64, J. J. No. 65, A. II. 

No. 66, A. H. No. 67, A. II. No. 68, A. II. No. 69, A. II. No. 70, A. II. No. 71, A. H. 

No. 72, A. II. No. 73, A. II. No. 74, A. II. No. 75, A. II. No. 76, A. H. No. 77, A. H. 

No. 78, A. H. No. 79, A. II. No. 80, A. II., and to the end. 


Note in Mr. Madison's own hand. 


“No. 18 is attributed to Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Madison jointly. A. II. had 
drawn up something on the subjects of this (No. 18) and the two next Nos. (19 
and 20). On finding that J. M. was engaged in them with larger materials, and 
with a view to a more precise delineation, he put what he had written into the 
hands of J. M. It is possible, though not recollected, that something in the 
draught may have been incorporated into the numbers as printed. But it was 
certainly not of a nature or amount to affect the impression left on the mind of 
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tlie earliest commentary on the new experiment of mankind in 
establishing a republican government for a country of bound- 
less dimensions ; and were written by Madison, who was the 
chief author of the constitution, and Hamilton, who took part 
in its inception and progress. 

Hamilton dwelt on the defects of the confederation ; the 
praiseworthy energy of the new federal government ; its rela- 
tions to the public defence ; to the functions of the executive; 
to the judicial department, to the treasury ; and to commerce. 
Himself a friend to the protection of manufactures, he con- 
demned “ exorbitant duties on imported articles,” because they 
“beget smuggling,” are “ always prejudicial to the fair trader, 
and eventually to the revenue itself ; ” tend to render “ other 
classes of the community tributary in an improper degree to 
the manufacturing classes,” and to “give them a premature 
monopoly of the markets ; ” to “force industry out of its most 
natural channels,” and to “ oppress the merchant.” * 

Madison commented with severe wisdom on its plan ; its 
conformity to republican principles; its powers; its relation 
to slavery and the slave-trade ; its mediating office between the 
union and the states ; its tripartite separation of the depart- 

J. M., from whose pen the papers went to the press, that they were of the class 
written by him. As the historical materials of A. II., as far as they went, were 
doubtless similar, or the same with those provided by J. M., and as a like applica- 
tion of them probably occurred to both, an impression might be left on the mind 
of A. IT. that the Nos. in question were written jointly. These remarks are made 
as well to account for a statement to that effect, if made by A. II., as in justice to 
J. M., who, always regarding them in a different light, had so stated them to an 
inquiring friend, long before it was known or supposed that a different impres- 
sion existed anywhere. (Signed) J. M.” 

There exists no list of the authors of The Federalist by the band of Hamilton. 
There exists no authentic copy of any list that may have been made by Hamilton. 
It is a great wrong to Hamilton’s memory to insist that be claimed the authorship 
of papers which were written for him at his request bv another, and which the 
completes! evidence proves that he could not have written. The list of the au- 
thors of the several papers given above rests on the written authority of Madison. 
From this list Madison has never been known to vary in the slightest degree. The 
correctness of his statement is substantiated beyond room for a cavil by various 
evidence. Meeting ail assertion that Madison in some paper in the department of 
state had changed one figure in his list, I requested a former secretary of state 
to order a search to be made for it. A search was made, and no such paper was 
found. * The Federalist, xxxv. 
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ments ; and its mode of constructing the house of representa- 
tives. Hamilton began the work by saying that a wrong deci- 
sion would not only be “ the dismemberment of the union,” 
but “ the general misfortune of mankind;”* lie closed with 
the words: “A nation without a national government is an 
awful spectacle. The establishment of a constitution, in time 
of profound peace, by the voluntary consent of a whole people, 
is a prodigy, to the completion of which I look forward with 
trembling anxiety.” f During the time in which the consti- 
tution was m jeopardy Hamilton and Madison cherished for 
each other intimate and affectionate relations, differing in tem- 
perament, but one in purpose and in action. To the day of 
their death they both were loyally devoted to the cause of 
union. 


New York, having the most convenient harbor for world- 
wide commerce, rivers flowing directly to the sea, to Delaware 
bay, to the Chesapeake, to the Mississippi, and to the water- 
course of the St. Lawrence, and having the easiest line of com- 
munication from the ocean to the great West, needed, more 
than any other state, an efficient general government ; and yet 
of the thirteen it was the most stubborn in opposition. More 
than half the goods consumed in Connecticut, in New Jersey, 
in Vermont, and the western parts of Massachusetts, were 
bought within its limits and paid an impost for its use. % Dur- 
ing the war it agreed to give congress power to collect a five 
per-cent impost ; as soon as it regained possession of the city 
it preferred to appropriate the revenue to its own purposes ; 
and, as a consequence, the constitution called forth in New 
York the fiercest resistance that selfish interests could organize. 

To meet the influence of The Federalist, the republicans 
published inflammatory tracts, and circulated large editions of 
the Letters from the Federal Fanner by Richard Henry Lee. 
They named themselves federal republicans. Their election- 
eering centre was the New York custom-house, then an insti- 
tution of the state with John Lamb as collector. After the 
fashion of the days of danger they formed a committee of 
correspondence and sought connections throughout the land. 

* The Federalist, i. f The Federalist, lxxxv. 

X Williamson to Iredell, 7 July 1788. McKee’s Iredell, ii., 227, 228. 
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They sent their own emissaries to attend the proceedings of 
the Massachusetts convention, and, if possible, to frustrate its 


acceptance of the union. 


Their letters received answers from 


Lowndes, from Henry and Grayson, from Atherton of New 


Hampshire, and from Hichard Henry Lee, of whom the last 


wrote that “ the constitution was an elective despotism.” 


At the regular meeting of the legislature in January 1788, 
Clinton recommended the encouragement of commerce and of 
manufactures, but sent in the proceedings of the federal con- 
vention without remark.* All others remaining silent for 
twenty days, Egbert Benson, on the last day of January, pro- 
posed a state convention in the precise mode recommended by 
congress. Schoonmaker offered a preamble, condemning the 
federal convention for having exceeded its powers. Benson 
conducted the debate with rare ability, and the amended pre- 
amble gained but twenty -five votes against twenty-seven. In 
the senate the motion to postpone the question mustered but 
nine votes against ten. The convention was ordered ; but in 
its choice the constitutional qualifications of electors were 
thrust aside, and every free male citizen of twenty-one years 
of age, though he had been a resident but for a day, might be 
a voter and be voted for. 


According to the wish of the Virginia opposition, the time 
for the meeting of the convention was delayed till the seven- 
teenth of J line. Of its sixty-five members, more than two 
thirds were enemies to the constitution. f But it was found 
that the state was divided geographically. The seat of oppo- 
sition was in Ulster county, the home of Governor Clinton, and 
it extended to the counties above it. The southern counties 


on the Hudson river and on Long Island, and the city of New 
York, were so unanimously for union as to encourage the rumor 
that they would at all events adhere to it. Clinton himself 
began to think it absolutely necessary that the state should in 
some form secure a representation under the new constitution. 

The greater number of his friends were, like him, averse 
to its total rejection ; but, while some were willing to be con- 
tent with recommendatory amendments, and others with ex- 
planatory ones to settle doubtful constructions, the majority 


* Ind. Gazetteer, 19 January 1788. f Hamilton, i., 454. 
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seemed unwilling to be reconciled witli less than previous 
amendments. All tlie wliile tbe people of the state were drift- 
ing toward union.* 

On the seventeenth of June, fifteen days after the organi- 
zation of the Virginia convention, that of New York met at 
Poughkeepsie and unanimously elected Clinton as its president 
Among the delegates of the city of New York were Jay, Chief- 
Justice Morris, Hobart, Livingston, then chancellor of the state, 
Duane, and Hamilton. On the other side the foremost men 
were George Clinton, the governor; Yates and Lansing, who 
had deserted the federal convention under the pretence that it 
was exceeding its power; Samuel Jones, a member of the New 
York bar, who excelled in clearness of intellect, moderation, and 
simplicity of character ; and Melancthon Smith, a man of a 
religious cast of mind, familiar with metaphysical discussions, of 
undaunted courage, and gifted with the power of moderation.! 

On the nineteenth the chancellor opened the debate, show- 
ing the superiority of a republic to a confederacy. Without a 
strong federal government and union New York was incapable 
of self-defence, and the British posts within the limits of the 
state would continue to form connections with hostile tribes 
of Indians, and be held in defiance of the most solemn treaties. 

In the course of the discussion every objection that had 
been made to the constitution either in Massachusetts or in 
Virginia was strongly stated ; and replied to. Lansing, adher- 
ing to the system of the confederation, loved union ; but pro- 
fessed to love liberty more. \ Melancthon Smith declared him- 
self most strongly impressed with the necessity of union, and 
refused to say that the federal constitution was at war with 
public liberty. Hamilton, speaking in the spirit of gentleness 
and wisdom, contrasted the method of requisitions to be en- 
forced by coercion of the states, with general laws operating 
directly on individuals ; and he showed how greatly the new 
system excelled in simplicity, in efficiency, in respect for per- 
sonal rights, in the protection of the public liberty, and, above 
all, in humanity. 

On the twenty-fourth swift riders, dispatched by Langdon, 

* Compare Jay’s Jay, i., 268. 

f Thompson’s Lon# Island, ii., 504, 505, 495. \ Elliot, ii., 208-216, 219 
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brought to Hamilton the tidings that New Hampshire as the 
ninth state had assented to the constitution ; yet the vote did 
not decide New York. “ Our chance of success depends upon 
you,” wrote Hamilton to Madison. “ Symptoms of relaxation 
in some of the leaders authorize a gleam of hope if you do 
well, but certainly I think not otherwise.” * 

Clinton claimed that he and his own partisans were “ the 
friends to the rights of mankind ; ” their opponents “ the ad- 
vocates of despotism ; ” “ the most that had been said by the 
new government men had been but a second edition of The 
Federalist well delivered. One of the New York delegates,” 
meaning Hamilton, “ had in substance, though not explicitly, 
thrown off the mask, his arguments tending to show the neces- 
sity of a consolidated continental government to the exclusion 
of any state government.” 

On the twenty-seventh Hamilton replied by a full declara- 
tion of his opinions. “ The establishment of a republican gov- 
ernment on a safe and solid basis is the wish of every honest 
man in the United States, and is an object, of all others, the 
nearest and most dear to my own heart. This great purpose 
requires strength and stability in the organization of the gov- 
ernment, and vigor in its operations. The state governments 
are essentially necessary to the form and spirit of the general 
system. f With the representative system a very extensive 
country may be governed by a confederacy of states in which 
the supreme legislature has only general powers, and the civil 
and domestic concerns of the people are regulated by the laws 
of the several states. State governments must form a leading 
principle. They can never lose their powers till the whole 
people of America are robbed of their liberties.” J 

In answer to Hamilton on this and two other occasions, 
Clinton carefully set forth the principles on which he reposed. 
During the war he had wished for a strong federal govern- 
ment ; he still wished a federal republic for the mutual pro- 
tection of the states and the security of their equal rights. In 

* Hamilton’s Works, i., 462. 

f Elliot, ii., 301, 304. For Hamilton’s brief of his speeches in June [not of 
those in July], see Hamilton, ii., 463-466. 

\ Elliot, ii., 352-366. 
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such a confederacy there should he a perfect representation ; 
bnt of that representation “ the states are the creative princi- 
ple,” and, having equal rights, ought for their protection to be 
equally represented. The delegates and the senators of a state 
should be subject to its instructions and liable to be recalled at 
its pleasure, for the representation should be an exact and con- 
tinuous representation of its reflection and judgment and will. 
Moreover, the senators should vote in their place not as indi- 
viduals, but collectively, as the representation of the state. 
He would further have the members of congress depend on the 
states for support. Above all, he abhorred the idea of reducing 
the states to the degraded situation of petty corporations and 
rendering them liable to suits. “ The. sovereignty of the states 
he considered the only stable security for the liberties of the 
people against the encroachments of power.” * 

On the third of July, while the convention was still engaged 
in considering the constitution, and noting the propositions of 


amendments, the decisive news of the unconditional ratification 


of the constitution by Virginia broke on its members; and 
from that moment it was certain that they would not venture 


to stand alone against the judgment of every state in New 
England except Khode Island, and every other state except 
North Carolina. The question at first became whether the 


constitution should be accepted with or without previous 
amendments. On the tenth Lansing offered a bill of rights, to 
which no one objected; and numerous amendments, f of which 
the class relating to a standing army in time of peace, direct 
taxes, the militia, and elections to congress were made con- 
ditions of the ratification. After they were read, the conven- 
tion, on the proposal of Lansing, adjourned, leaving an informal 
committee of equal numbers of both parties to bring the busi- 
ness by compromise to a quick and friendly decision. In the 
committee Jay declared that the word “ conditional ” must be 
erased before any discussion of the merits of the amendments. 
As this point was refused, the committee was dissolved ; but 


* This summary of three speeches made by Clinton, one in June, two in July 
after Virginia had been heard from, is compiled from the manuscripts of Clinton 
preserved in the state library at Albany. 

f Penn. Packet, 18 July 1788; Ind. Gazetteer, 18 July 1788, 
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already Melanetlion Smith and Samuel Jones showed signs of 
relenting. 

On the eleventh Jay, taking the lead, moved the ratifica- 
tion of the constitution and the recommendation of amend- 
ments. After a long debate, Melanetlion Smith interposed 
with a resolution which meant in substance that New York 


would join the union, reserving the right to recede from it if 
the desired amendments should not be accepted. Against this 
motion Hamilton, after vainly proposing a form of ratifica- 
tion* nearly similar to that of Virginia, spoke on Saturday, 
the nineteenth, with such prevailing force that Smith con- 
fessed himself persuaded to relinquish it. At this Lansing 
revived the proposition to enter the union, but only with a re- 
served right to withdraw from it; and on the following Mon- 
day the question might be taken.f Madison having resumed 
his place in congress, Hamilton wrote in all haste for his ad- 
vice. On Sunday, Madison speeded an answer to Poughkeep- 
sie, and on the morning of Monday, the twenty-first, Hamilton 
read to the convention its words, which were as follows : 


“ My opinion is. that a reservation of a right to withdraw, 
if amendments be not decided on under the form of the con- 


stitution within a certain time, is a conditional ratification 


that it does not make New York a member of the new union, 
and, consequently, that she could not be received on that 
plan. The constitution requires an adoption in toto and for- 
ever. It has been so adopted by the other states. An adop- 
tion for a limited time would be as defective as an adoption of 
some of the articles only. In short, any condition whatever 
must vitiate the ratification. The idea of reserving a right 
to withdraw was started at Richmond, and considered as a 


conditional ratification, which was itself abandoned as worse 


than a rejection.” X 

The voice of Virginia, heard through Madison, was effect- 
ive. Following the example of Massachusetts, and appro- 
priating the words of its governor, on the twenty-third Samuel 


* Hamilton, ii, 407-471. 

f For the latter part of the convention there is need to resort to the Penn 
Packet and the Independent Gazetteer for July 1788, where details are given. 

f Hamilton’s Works, i., 46D. 

VOT. vi.— -31 
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Jones, supported by Melancthon Smith, proposed, like Han- 
cock, to make no “ condition ” and to ratify the constitution 
“ in full confidence ” of the adoption of all needed amend- 
ments. Lansing's motion for conditions was negatived in 
committee by a vote of thirty-one to twenty -eight, and on 
Friday, the twenty-fifth, the convention agreed to the report 
of its committee of the whole in favor of the form of Samuel 
Jones and Melancthon Smith by thirty yeas to twenty-five 
nays, the largest vote on any close division during the whole 
session. This vote was purchased at the price of consenting 
to the unanimous resolution, that a circular letter be prepared 
to be laid before the different legislatures of the United States 
recommending a general convention to act upon the proposed 
amendments of the different legislatures of the United States. 
On Saturday, the twenty-sixth, the form of ratification of the 
constitution was agreed to by a vote of thirty against twenty- 
seven. More persons were absent from the vote than would 
have been necessary to change it. On the following Monday 
New York invited the governors of the several states in the 
union to take immediate and effectual measures for calling a 
second federal convention to amend the constitution. “We 
are unanimous/’ said Clinton, “in thinking this measure 
very conducive to national harmony and good government.” 
Madison, as he read the letter, called the proposal a pestilent 
one, and Washington was touched with sorrow at the thought 
that just as the constitution was about to anchor in harbor it 
might be driven back to sea. 

But the city of New York set no bounds to its gladness at 
the acceptance of the constitution ; the citizens paraded in a 
procession unrivalled in splendor. The miniature ship which 
was drawn through the streets bore the name of Hamilton. 
For him this was his happiest moment of unclouded tri- 
umph. 

North Carolina held its convention before the result in 
New York was known. The state wanted geographical unity. 
A part of its territory west of the mountains h:id an irregular 
separate organization under the name of Frankland. Of the 
rest there was no natural centre from which a general opinion 
could emanate ; besides, toward the general government the 
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state was delinquent, and it had not jet shaken from itself the 
bewildering influence of paper money. 

“ In this crisis,” wrote Washington, “the wisest way for 
North Carolina will be to adjourn until the people in some 
parts of the state can consider the magnitude of the question 
and the consequences involved in it, more coolly and delib- 
erately.” * The convention, which consisted of two hundred 
and eighty-four members, assembling on the twenty-first of 
July, elected as its president Johnston, then governor of the 
state, organized itself with tranquillity and dignity, and pro- 
ceeded to discuss the constitution in committee, clause by 
clause. The convention employed eight days in its able de- 
bates, of which very full and fair accounts have been pre- 
served. 

First among the federalists, f and the master mind of the 
convention, was James Iredell, who, before he was forty years 
old, was placed by Washington on the supreme bench of the 
United States. He was supported by William Eichardson 
Davie, who had gained honor in the war and at the bar, and 
afterward held high places in North Carolina and in the union ; 
by Samuel Johnston, Archibald Maclaine, and Eichard Dobbs 
Spaight. 

The other side was led by Willie Jones of Halifax, npted 
for wealth and aristocratic habits and tastes, yet by nature a 
steadfast supporter of the principles of democracy. \ He was 
sustained by Samuel Spencer of Anson, a man of candor and 
moderation, and as a debater far superior to his associates ; by 
David Caldwell from Guilford, a Presbyterian divine, fertile 
in theories and tenacious of them ; and by Timothy Blood worth, 
a former member of congress, who as a preacher abounded in 
offices of charity, as a politician d leaded the subjection of 
southern to northern interests. 

The friends of the constitution had the advantage of spread- 
ing their arguments before the people ; on the other side 
Willie Jones, who held in his hand the majority of the con- 
vention, citing the wish of Jefferson that nine states might 

* Sparks, ix., 890, 391. 

f McRcc’s Iredell, ii., 180-183; for instruction an invaluable work. 

f McKee’s Iredell, ii., 232 ; Moore’s N. C., i., 384. 
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Jones, supported by Melancthon Smith, proposed, like Han- 
cock, to make no “ condition ” and to ratify the constitution 
“ in full confidence ” of the adoption of all needed amend- 
ments. Lansing’s motion for conditions was negatived in 
committee by a vote of thirty-one to twenty-eight, and on 
Friday, the twenty-fifth, the convention agreed to the report 
of its committee of the whole in favor of the form of Samuel 
Jones and Melancthon Smith by thirty yeas to twenty-five 
nays, the largest vote on any close division during the whole 
session. This vote w T as purchased at the price of consenting 
to the unanimous resolution, that a circular letter be prepared 
to be laid before the different legislatures of the United States 
recommending a general convention to act upon the proposed 
amendments of the different legislatures of the United States 
On Saturday, the twenty-sixth, the form of ratification of the 
constitution was agreed to by a vote of thirty against twenty- 
seven. More persons were absent from the vote than would 
have been necessary to change it. On the following Monday 
Hew York invited the governors of the several states in the 
union to take immediate and effectual measures for calling a 
second federal convention to amend the constitution. “We 
are unanimous,” said Clinton, “in thinking this measure 
very conducive to national harmony and good government.” 
Madison, as he read the letter, called the proposal a pestilent 
one, and Washington was touched with sorrow at the thought 
that just as the constitution was about to anchor in harbor it 
might be driven back to sea. 

But the city of Hew York set no bounds to its gladness at 
the acceptance of the constitution ; the citizens paraded in a 
procession unrivalled in splendor. The miniature ship which 
was drawn through the streets bore the name of Hamilton. 
For him this was his happiest moment of unclouded tri- 
umph. 

Horth Carolina held its convention before the result in 
Hew York was known. The state wanted geographical unity. 
A part of its territory west of the mountains had an irregular 
separate organization under the name of Frankland. Of the 
rest there w 7 as no natural centre from which a general opinion 
could emanate ; besides, toward the general government the 
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state was delinquent, and it had not yet shaken from itself the 
bewildering influence of pajoer money. 

“ In this crisis,” wrote Washington, “the wisest way for 
North Carolina will be to adjourn until the people in some 
parts of the state can consider the magnitude of the question 
and the consequences involved in it, more coolly and delib- 
erately.” * The convention, which consisted of two hundred 
and eighty-four members, assembling on the twenty-first of 
July, elected as its president Johnston, then governor of the 
state, organized itself with tranquillity and dignity, and pro- 
ceeded to discuss the constitution in committee, clause by 
clause. The convention employed eight days in its able de- 
bates, of which very full and fair accounts have been pre- 
served. 

First among the federalists, f and the master mind of the 
convention, was James Iredell, who, before he was forty years 
old, was placed by Washington on the supreme bench of the 
United States. lie was supported by William Richardson 
Davie, who had gained honor in the war and at the bar, and 
afterward held high places in North Carolina and in the union ; 
by Samuel Johnston, Archibald Maclaine, and Richard Dobbs 
Spaight. 

The other side was led by Willie Jones of Halifax, npted 
for wealth and aristocratic habits and tastes, yet by nature a 
steadfast supporter of the principles of democracy. X lie was 
sustained by Samuel Spencer of Anson, a man of candor and 
moderation, and as a debater far superior to his associates ; by 
David Caldwell from Guilford, a Presbyterian divine, fertile 
in theories and tenacious of them ; and by Timothy Bloodworth, 
a former member of congress, who as a preacher abounded in 
offices of charity, as a politician dreaded the subjection of 
southern to northern interests. 

The friends of the constitution had the advantage of spread- 
ing their arguments before the people ; on the other side 
Willie Jones, who held in his hand the majority of the con- 
vention, citing the wish of Jellerson that nine states might 

* Sparks, ix., 390, 391. 

f McRce’s Iredell, ii., 180-183; for instruction an invaluable work. 

X McKee’s Iredell, ii., 232 ; Moore’s N. C., i., 384. 
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ratify the constitution, and the rest hold aloof for amendments, 
answered in this wise: “ We do not determine on the consti- 
tution ; we neither reject nor adopt it ; we leave ourselves at 
liberty; there is no doubt we shall obtain our amendments 
and come into the union.” 

At his word the convention on the first of August deferred 
the ratification of the constitution, and proposed amendments 
by one hundred and eighty-four votes against eighty-four. 
But harmony between the state and the new federal govern- 
ment was pre-established by a rule adopted on the next day, 
that any impost which congress might ordain for the union 
should be collected in North Carolina by the state “ for the use 
of congress.” 

The scales were ready to drop from the eyes of Kliode 
Island. That state, although it had taken no part in the fed- 
eral convention and for a year and more had neglected to at- 
tend in congress, watched without • disapprobation the great 
revolution that was taking place. Neither of the two states 
which lingered behind remonstrated against the establishment 
of a new government before their consent ; nor did they ask 
the United States to wait for them. The worst that can be 
Baid of them is, that they were late in arriving. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TIIE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF TOE UNITED STATES. 

178S to 5 May 1789. 

It was time for America to be known abroad as a nation. 
The statesmen of France reproached her unsparingly for fail- 
ing in her pecuniary engagements. Boatmen who bore the 
Hag of the United States on the father of rivers were fearlessly 
arrested by Spain, while Don Gardoqui, its agent, in private 
conversation tempted the men of Kentucky u to declare them- 
selves independent” by the assurance that he was authorized 
to treat with them as a separate power respecting commerce 
and the navigation of the Mississippi.* 

The colonists in ]S r ova Scotia were already absorbing a part 
of south-eastern Maine, and inventing false excuses for doing 
so. Great Britain declined to meet her own obligations with 
regard to the slaves whom she had carried away, and who 
finally formed the seed of a British colony at Sierra Leone. 
She did not give up her negotiations with the men of Ver- 
mont. She withheld the interior posts, belonging to the United 
States ; in the commission for the government of U pper Cana- 
da she kept out of sight the line of boundary, in order that the 
commanding officer might not scruple to crowd the Americans 
away from access to their inland water-line, and thus debar 
them from their rightful share in the fur-trade. She was all 
the while encouraging the Indian tribes within the bounds of 
New York and to the south of the western lakes to assert their 
independence. Hearing of the discontent of the Kentuckians 
and the men of west North Carolina, she sought to foment the 

* Letters to Washington, iv., 248. 
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passions which might hurry them out of the union, as far as it 
could be done without promising them protection. 

In England John Adams had, in 1786, vainly explained the 
expectation of congress that a British plenipotentiary minister 
should be sent to the U nited States.* The hills regulating New- 
foundland and intercourse with America were under the lead- 
ership of the same Jenkinson who had prepared the stamp act; 
and, with the acquiescence of Pitt, the men and the principles 
which had governed British policy toward America for most 
of the last twenty years still prevailed.-)- In February 1788 
the son of George Grenville, speaking for the ministry in the 
house of commons, said : “ Great Britain, ever since the peace, 
has condescended to favor the United States.” J Moreover, 
the British government would take no notice of American 
remonstrances against the violations of the treaty of peace. 
Self-respect and patriotic pride forbade John Adams to re- 
main. 

Adams and Jefferson had exchanged with each other their 
portraits, as lasting memorials of friendship ; and Adams, on 
leaving Europe, had but two regrets : one, the opportunity of 
researcli in books ; the other, that immediate correspondence 
with J efferson which he cherished as one of the most agreeable 
events in his life. u A seven months’ intimacy with him here 
and as many weeks in London have given me opportunities of 
studying him closely,” wrote Jefferson to Madison. “He is 
vain, irritable, and a bad calculator of the force and probable 
effect of the motives which govern men. This is all the ill 
which can possibly be said of him. lie is disinterested, pro- 
found in his views, and accurate in his judgment, except 
where knowledge of the world is necessary to form a judg- 
ment. He is so amiable that you will love him, if ever you 
become acquainted with him.” # 

In America the new constitution was rapidly conciliating 
the affections of the people. Union had been held dear ever 
since it was formed ; and now that the constitution was its 

* Adams to Carmarthen, 6 February 1786. 

f Adams to Jay, 27 February 1786. 

% Speech of Grenville, 11 February 1788. Almon’s Parliamentary Register, 
23, p. 179. * Jefferson, ii., 107, 
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surest guarantee, no party could succeed which did not inscribe 
union, and with union tlie constitution, on its banner. In 
September 1788 the dissidents of Pennsylvania held a con- 
ference at Harrisburg. With the delegates from beyond the 
mountains came Albert Gallatin, a native of Geneva, and edu- 
cated there in a republic of a purely federal form. Their pro- 
ceedings bear the marks of his mind. They resolved for 
themselves and recommended to all others to acquiesce in the 
organization of the government under “the federal constitu- 
tion, of which the ratification had formed a new era in the 
American world ; ” they asked, however, for its speedy revision 
by a general convention. All their actions were kept within 
the bounds of legality.* 

In Virginia there had been a great vibration of opinion. 
Its assembly, which met on the twentieth of October 1788, 
was the first to take into consideration the proposal for another 
federal convention. The enemies to the government formed a 
decided majority of the legislature. f No one of its members 
was able to encounter Patrick Henry in debate, and his edicts 
were registered without opposition. $ lie had only to say, 
“ Let this be law,” and it became law. Taking care to set forth 
that so far as it depended on Virginia the new plan of govern- 
ment would be carried into immediate operation, the assembly, 
on the thirtieth, proposed a second federal convention, and in- 
vited the concurrence of every other state. # Madison was 
the fittest man in the union to be of the senate of the United 
States : Henry, on the eighth of November, after pouring forth 
a declamation against his federal principles, || nominated Rich- 
ard Henry Lee and Grayson for the two senators from Vir- 
ginia, and they were chosen at his bidding. He divided the 
state into districts, cunningly restricting each of them to its 
own inhabitants in the choice of its representative, and taking 
care to compose the district in which Madison would be a 
candidate out of counties which were thought to be unfriendly 


* Life of Gallatin by Henry Adams, 77 ; Elliot, ii., 544. 
f Madison, i., 436, 437. 

X Washington to Madison, 17 November 1788. Tobias Lear to Langdon, 31 
January 1789. 

# Hives’s Madison, ii., 646. 


| Madison, i., 443, 444. 
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to federalism. Assured by these iniquitous preparations, Mon- 
roe, without scruple, took the field against Madison. 

In Connecticut, in October, the circular letter of New York 
had a reading among other public communications, but “ no 
anti- federalist had hardiness enough to call it up for considera- 
tion or to speak one word of its subject.” * 

The legislature of Massachusetts concurred with Hancock, 
the governor, that an immediate second federal convention 
might endanger the union.*)* The legislature of Pennsylvania 
put the question at rest by saying : “ The house do not perceive 
this constitution wanting in any of those fundamental principles 
which are calculated to ensure the liberties of their countrv. 
The happiness of America and the harmony of the union depend 
upon suffering it to proceed undisturbed in its operation by 
premature amendments. The house cannot, consistently with 
their duty to the good people of this state or with their affection 
to the citizens of the United States at large, concur with Virginia 
in their application to congress for a convention of the states.” 
This vote Mifflin, the governor, early in March 1789, com- 
municated to the governor of Virginia, % and the subject was 
heard of no more. 

Congress, as early as the second of July 1788, was notified 
that the constitution had received the approval of nine states ; 
but they wasted two months in wrangling about the perma- 
nent seat of the federal government, and at last could agree 
only on New York as its resting-place. Not till the thirteenth 
of September was the first Wednesday of the following Janu- 
ary appointed for the choice of electors of president in the 
several states; and the first Wednesday in March, which in 
that year was the fourth, for commencing proceedings under 
the constitution. The states, each for itself, appointed the 
times and places for electing senators and representatives. 

The interest of the elections centred in New York, Vir- 
ginia, and South Carolina. In four districts out of the six 
into which New York was divided the federalists elected their 

* Trumbull to Washington, 28 October 1788. Letters to Washington, iv., 
238. 

f New York Daily Gazette of 17 February 1789. 

% Pennsylvania Archives, xi., 657, 558. 
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candidates. Having in tlie state legislature but a bare ma- 
jority in the senate, while their opponents outnumbered them 
in the house, each branch made a nomination of senators ; but 
the senate refused to go into a joint ballot. For this there 
was the excuse that the time for a new election was close at 
hand. But the senate further refused to meet the house for 
the choice of electors of president, and this was an act of fac- 
tion. 

The star of Hamilton was then in the ascendant, and he 
controlled the federalists ; but only to make his singular in- 
capacity to conduct a party as apparent as his swiftness and 
power of thought. He excluded the family of the Living- 
stons from influence. To defeat Clintons re-election as gov- 
ernor, he stepped into the camp of his opponents, and with 
Aaron Burr and other anti-federalists selected for their candi- 
date Robert Yates, who had deserted his post in the federal 
convention, but had since avowed the opinion which was held 
by every one in the state that the new constitution should be 
supported. Hew York at the moment was thoroughly federal, 
yet Clinton escaped defeat through the attachment of his own 
county of Ulster and the insigniiicance of his opponent, while 
the federalists were left without any state organization. In 
the new legislature both branches were federal, and, at the be- 
hest of Hamilton, against the remonstrances of Morgan Lewis 
and others, Rufus King, on his transfer of residence from 
Massachusetts to Hew York, received the unexampled wel- 
come of an immediate election with Schuyler to the senate. 

In Virginia, Madison went into the counties that were re- 
lied on to defeat him, reasoned with the voters face to face, 
and easily won the day. Of the ten delegates from the state, 
seven were federalists, of whom one was from Kentucky. 
South Carolina elected avowed anti-federalists, except Butler, 
of the senate, who had conceded many points to bring about 
the union, and yet very soon took the alarm that u the southern 
interest was imperilled.” * 

Under the constitution the house of representatives formed 
a quorum on the first of April 17S9. The senate on the sixth 
chose John Langdon of Hew Hampshire its president. The 

* Pierce Butler to Iredell, in Life of Iredell, ii., 264, 265. 
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house of representatives was immediately summoned, and in the 
presence of the two branches he opened and counted the votes. 
Every one of the sixty-nine, cast by the ten states which took 
part in the election, was for Washington. John Adams had 
thirty-four votes ; and as no other obtained more than nine, he 
was declared to be the vice-president. The house devolved 
upon the senate the office of communicating the result to those 
who had been chosen ; and proceeded to business. 

“ I foresee contentions,” wrote Madison, “ first between 
federal and anti- federal parties, and then between northern and 
southern parties, which give additional disagreeableness to the 
prospect.” * The events of the next seventy years cast their 
shadows before. Madison revived the bill which he had pre- 
sented to congress on the eighteenth of March 1783, for duties 
on imports, adding to it a discriminating duty on tonnage. 
For an immediate public revenue, Lawrence of New York 
proposed a general duty ad valorem . England herself, by re- 
straining and even prohibiting the domestic industry of the 
Americans so long as they remained in the condition of colonial 
dependence, had trained them to consider the establishment of 
home manufactures as an act of patriotic resistance to tyranny. 
Fitzsimons of Pennsylvania disapproved a uniform ad valo- 
rem duty on all imports. He said : “ I have in contemplation 
to encourage domestic manufactures by protecting duties.” 
Tucker of South Carolina enforced the necessity of great de- 
liberation by calling attention to the antagonistic interests of 
the eastern, middle, and southern states in the article of ton- 
nage. Boudinot of New Jersey wished glass to be taxed, for 
there were already several manufactures of it in the country. 
“We are able,” said Hartley of Pennsylvania, “to furnish 
some domestic manufactures in sufficient quantity to answer 
the consumption of the whole union, and to work up our stock 
of materials even for exportation. In these cases I take it to 
be the policy of free, enlightened nations to give their manu- 
factures that encouragement necessary to perfect them without 
oppressing the other parts of the community.” 

“We must consider the general interests of the union,” 
said Madison, “as much as the local or state interest. My 

* Madison, i., 450, 451. 
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general principle is that commerce ought to be free, and labor 
and industry left at large to find their proper object.” But he 
admitted that “ the interests of the states which are ripe for 
manufactures ought to have attention, as the power of protect- 
ing and cherishing them has by the present constitution been 
taken from the states and its exercise thrown into other hands. 
Regulations in some of the states have produced establishments 
which ought not to be allowed to perish from the alteration 
which has taken place, while some manufactures being once 
formed can advance toward perfection without any adventitious 
aid. Some of the propositions may be productive of revenue 
and some may protect our domestic manufactures, though the 
latter subject ought not to be too confusedly blended with the 
former.” “ 1,” said Tucker, “am opposed to high duties be- 
cause they will introduce and establish a system of smuggling, 
and because they tend to the oppression of citizens and states 
to promote the benefit of other states and other classes of citi- 
zens.” * 

The election to the presidency found "Washington prepared 
with a federal policy, which was the result of long meditation. 
Tie was resolved to preserve freedom ; never to transcend the 
powers delegated by the constitution ; even at the cost of life 
to uphold the union, a sentiment which in him had a tinge of 
anxiety from his thorough acquaintance with what Grayson 
called “the southern genius of America;” to restore the pulv 
lie finances ; to establish in the foreign relations of the country 
a thoroughly American system ; and to preserve neutrality hr 
the impending conflicts between nations in Europe. 

Across the Atlantic Alfieri cried out to him : “ Happy are 
you, who have for the sublime and permanent basis of your 
glory the love of country demonstrated by deeds.” 

On the fourteenth of April he received the official an- 
nouncement of his recall to the public service, and was at ten 
o’clock on the morning of the sixteenth on his way. Though 
reluctant “ in the evening of life to exchange a peaceful abode 
for an ocean of difficulties,” he bravely said : “ Be the voyage 
long or short, although I may be deserted by all men, integrity 
and firmness shall never forsake me.” 

* Annals of Congress, i., 291. 
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But for liim the country could not have achieved its inde- 
pendence ; hut for him it could not have formed its union ; 
and but for him it could not have set the federal government 
in successful motion. II is journey to New York was one con- 
tinued march of triumph. All the way he was met with ad- 
dresses from the citizens of various towns, from societies, uni- 
versities, and churches. 

His neighbors of Alexandria crowded round him with the 
strongest personal affection, saying : “ Farewell, and make a 
grateful people happy ; and may the Being who maketh and 
unmaketh at his will, restore to us again the best of men and 
the most beloved fellow-citizen.” * 

To the citizens of Baltimore, Washington said : “ I hold it 
of little moment if the close of my life shall be embittered, 
provided I shall have been instrumental in securing the liber- 
ties and promoting the happiness of the American people.” f 
He assured the society for promoting domestic manufac- 
tures in Delaware that the promotion of domestic manufac- 
tures may naturally he expected to flow from an energetic 
government;” and he promised to give “ a decided preference 
to the produce and fabrics of America.” £ 

At Philadelphia, u almost overwhelmed with a sense of the 
divine munificence,” he spoke words of hope : <fc The most 
gracious Being, who has hitherto watched over the interests 
and averted the perils of the United States, will never suffer 
so fair an inheritance to become a prey to anarchy or despot- 
ism.” # 

At Trenton he was met by a party of matrons and their 
daughters, dressed in white, strewing flowers before him, and 
singing an ode of welcome to “ the mighty chief ” who had 
rescued them from a “ mercenary foe.” 

Embarking at Elizabeth Point in a new barge, manned by 
pilots dressed in white, he cleaved his course swiftly across the 
bay, between gayly decorated boats, filled with gazers who 
cheered him with instrumental music, or broke out in songs. 
As he touched the soil of New York he was welcomed by the 
two houses of congress, by the governor of the state, by the 

* Sparks, xii., 189, note, 
f Sparks, xii., 140, 141. 
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* Sparks, xii., 145. 
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magistrates of the city, by its people ; and so attended lie pro- 
ceeded on foot to the modest mansion lately occupied by the 
presiding officer of the confederate congress. On that day he 
dined with Clinton; in the evening the city was illuminated. 
The senate, under the influence of John Adams and the per- 
sistency of Richard Ilenry Lee, would have given him the title 
of “ Highness ; ” but the house, supported by the true repub- 
lican simplicity of the man whom they both wished to honor, 
insisted on the simple words of the constitution, and prevailed. 

On the thirtieth, the day appointed for the inauguration, 
Washington, being fifty -seven years, two months, and eight 
days old, was ceremoniously received by the two houses in the 
hall of the senate. Stepping out to the middle compartment 
of a balcony, which had been raised in front of it, he found 
before him a dense throng extending to Broad street, and fill- 
ing Wall street to Broadway. All were hushed as Livingston, 
the chancellor of the state, administered the oath of office; but 
when he cried, “ Long live George Washington, President of 


the United States!” the air was rent with huzzas, which were 


repeated as Washington bowed to the multitude. 

Then returning to the senate-chamber, with an aspect grave 
almost to sadness and a voice deep and tremulous, lie addressed 
the two houses, confessing his distrust of his own endowments 
and his inexperience in civil administration. The magnitude 
and difficulty of the duties to which his country had called him 
weighed upon him so heavily that he shook as he proceeded : 
“ It would be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first official 
act, my fervent supplications to that Almighty Being who 
presides in the councils of nations, that his benediction may 
consecrate to the liberties and happiness of the people of the 
United States a government instituted by themselves. No 
people can be bound to acknowledge the invisible hand which 
conducts the affairs of men more than the people of the 
United States. Every step by which they have advanced to 
the character of an independent nation seems to have been 
distinguished by some token of providential agency. There 
exists in the economy of nature an indissoluble union between 
an honest and magnanimous policy and public prosperity. 
Heaven can never smile on a nation that disregards the eternal 
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rules of order and right. The preservation of liberty, and the 
destiny of the republican model of government, are justly con- 
sidered as deeply, perhaps as finally, staked on the experiment 
intrusted to the American people.” 

At the close of the ceremony the president and both 
branches of congress were escorted to the church of St. Paul, 
where the chaplain of the senate read prayers suited to the 
occasion, after which they all attended the president to his 
mansion. 

“ Every one without exception,” so reports the French 
minister to his government,* u appeared penetrated with ven- 
eration for the illustrious chief of the republic. The humblest 
was proud of the virtues of the man who was to govern him. 
Tears of joy were seen to flow in the hall of the senate, at 
church, and even in the streets, and no sovereign ever reigned 
more completely in the hearts of his subjects than VV ashing- 
ton in the hearts of his fellow-citizens. Nature, which had 
given him the talent to govern, distinguished him from all others 
by his appearance, lie had at once the soul, the look, and 
the figure of a hero. He never appeared embarrassed at hom- 
age rendered him, and in his manners he had the advantage 
of joining dignity to great simplicity.” 

To the president’s inaugural speech one branch of the 
legislature thus responded : u The senate will at all times cheer- 
fully co-operate in every measure which may strengthen the 
union and perpetuate the liberties of this great confederated 
republic.” 

The representatives of the American people likewise ad- 
dressed him: “With you we adore the invisible hand which 
has led the American people through so many difficulties ; and 
we cherish a conscious responsibility for the destiny of repub- 
lican liberty. We join in your fervent supplication for our 
country ; and we add our own for the choicest blessings of 
heaven on the most beloved of her citizens.” 

In the same moments of the fifth day of May 1789, when 
these words were reported, the ground was trembling beneath 
the arbitrary governments of Europe as Louis XVI. pro- 
ceeded to open the states-general of France. The day of 

* Mousticr’s report on the inauguration of the president of the United States. 
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wrath, against wliich Leibnitz liad warned tbe monarcks of 
Europe, was beginning to break, and its judgments were to 
be tbe more terrible for tbe long delay of its coming. Tbe 
great Frederick, who alone of them all bad lived and toiled 
for tbe good of bis land, described tbe degeneracy and insig- 
nificance of bis fellow-rulers with cynical scorn. Not one of 
tliein bad a surmise tbat tbe only sufficient reason for tbe ex- 
istence of a king lies in bis usefulness to tbe people. Nor did 
they spare one another. Tbe law of morality was never suf- 
fered to restrain the passion for conquest. Austria preyed 
upon Italy until Allieri could only say, in bis despair, tbat 
despotic power bad left him no country to serve ; nor did tbe 
invader permit the thought tbat an Italian could have a right 
to a country. Tbe heir in tbe only line of protestant kings 
on tbe continent of Europe, too blind to see tbat be would one 
day be stripped of tbe chief part of bis own share in tbe 
spoils, joined with two other robbers to divide tbe country of 
Kosciuszko. In Holland dynastic interests were betraying tbe 
welfare of tbe republic. All faith was dying out; and self, 
in its eagerness for pleasure or advantage, stilled tbe voice of 
justice. Tbe atheism of tbe great, who lived without God 
in the world, concealed itself under superstitious observances 
which were enforced by an inquisition that sought to rend be- 
Hefs from tbe soul, and to suppress inquiry by torments which 
surpassed the worst cruelties tbat savages could invent. Even 
in Great Lritain all tbe branches of government were con- 
trolled by tbe aristocracy, of which tbe more liberal party could 
in tbat generation have no hope of being summoned by tbe 
king to frame a cabinet. The land, of which every member 
of a clan had had some share of ownership, bad been for tbe 
most part usurped by tbe nobility ; and tbe people were starv- 
ing in tbe midst of tbe liberality which their own bands ex- 
torted from nature. Tbe monarcks, whose imbecility or ex- 
cesses bad brought tbe doom of death on arbitrary power, were 
not only unfit to rule, but, while tlieir own unlimited sovereign- 
ty was stricken with death, they knew not bow to raise up 
statesmen to take their places. Well-intentioned friends of 
mankind burned with indignation, and even tbe wise and 
prudent were incensed by tbe conscious endurance of wrong ; 
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wliile the lowly classes, clouded by despair, were driven some- 
times to admit the terrible thought that religion, which is the 
poor man’s consolation and defence, might be but an instru- 
ment of govern ment in the hands of their oppressors. There 
was no relief for the nations but through revolution, and their 
masters had poisoned the weapons which revolution must use. 

In America a new people had risen up without king, or 
princes, or nobles, knowing nothing of tithes and little of 
landlords, the plough being for the most part in the hands of 
free holders of the soil. They were more sincerely religious, 
better educated, of serener minds, and of purer morals than 
the men of any former republic. By calm meditation and 
friendly councils they had prepared a constitution which, in 
the union of freedom with strength and order, excelled every 
one known before ; and which secured itself against violence 
and revolution by providing a peaceful method for every 
needed reform. In the happy morning of their existence as 
one of the powers of the world, they had chosen justice for 
their guide ; and while they proceeded on their way with 
well-founded confidence and joy, all the friends of mankind 
invoked success on the unexampled endeavor to govern states 
and territories of imperial extent as one federal republic. 
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Abf.nakis, Indians in Maine, missions 
among, i. 2<> ; share in King Philip’s 
war, 394 ; ask for missionaries, ii. 
144 ; village of, on the Penobscot, 
178 ; war with, in Massachusetts, 195, 
196; claim territory, 217; in battle 
against the English, 437. 

Abercrombie, General James, second in j 
command to Loudoun, ii. 451 ; delays 
at Albany, 451 ; commandcr-in-chicf, 
486 ; defeated, and cowardly retreats, 
490; goes back to England and abuses 
Americans, 492. 

Abercrombie, James, British officer, 
mortally wounded at Breed’s Hill, iv. 
232. 

Abingdon, carl of, on war in America, 
v. 144. 

Abolition societies in the North, vi. 261. 

Aborigines. Sec Bed Men. 

Acadia, extent of, in De Monts’ char- 
ter, i. 19; limits undefined, 220; 
captured by English, restored to 
France, 220; taken by English fleet, 
ii. 199; surrendered to England by 
treaty of Utrecht. 217, 305 ; claim of 
France as to boundaries, 336, 337 ; 
claims of the French in, 344 ; cruel 
course of English toward, 344-346 ; 
boundary disputes again, 360, SCI ; 
people refuse to fight against the 
French, 425, 4‘26 ; neutrals and disaf- 
fected, 426, 427 ; disarmed by the 
English, 427, 428 ; Fort Beau Sejour 
takep, 428 ; removal of Acadians 
projected, 429 ; mean and cruel treat- 
ment, 430, 431 ; Governor Belcher 


approves, 431 ; some seven thousand 
driven on board ship, 432, 433; suf- 
ferings and fate, 433, 434 ; opinion 
of Edmund Burke on this outrage, 
434. 

Accault, Michael, with Hennepin, ii. 164, 

165. 

Aceomaes, southern Indians, ii. 91. 

Acton, Massachusetts. See Concord. 

Act of navigation, in federal conven- 
tion, vi. 319, 320; complaint as to, in 
Virginia state convention, 434. 

Acts of navigation, first (1651), i. 145, 
352 ; provisions of act of parliament 
under Charles 11., 352, 353; effect on 
trade and commerce of the colonies, 
353, 354 ; an evil and intolerable 
wrong, 355, 402 ; disregarded in 
Massachusetts, 395, 396 ; oppressive 
in Carolina, 4 24, 425 ; in Virginia, 
446, 447 ; in New Jersey, 581 ; en- 
forced (1763), iii. 35; urged by Gren- 
ville, 59-62 ; army and navy to assist 
officers to enforce them, 61, 62; 
Burke’s view of, 212; hateful to the 
colonies, 249 ; in continental congress 
(1774), iv. 69; modifications of, vi. 
42, 45 ; high value set on, 51. 

Acts of trade, character of, ii. 40 , 44 - 
46 ; resisted in Boston, 546. 

Adair, James, speech in parliament, iv. 
282. 

Adams, Abigail, wife of John Adams, 
iv. 67, 271, 272. 

Adams, Hannah, wife of Deacon Adams, 
iv. 165. 

Adams, John, at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, speculations as to the future, ii. 
439 , 440 ; excited by Otis, 548 ; opin- 
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ions (1765), iii. 95; appeal for right 
and liberty, 143-145; on Samuel 
Adams, 157, 158; argument on nulli- 
ty of stamp-act, 171 ; opinion of W. 
Pitt as to his essay, 186 ; prepares in- 
structions for agents, 291, 292; re- 
fuses service of the king, 341 ; serves 
on the trial of Preston, 390 ; almost 
gives up, 404. 

In Boston town-meeting (1774), iv. 
24 ; his wife’s spirit, 67 ; compromise 
as to acts of navigation, 69 ; reply to 
Leonard’s menaces (1775), 124-126; 
delegate to congress, 190; on Wash- 
ington’s appointment as general, 212 ; 
letters on establishing government, 
245; intercepted letters, 261; his 
wife’s brave letter and judgment, 
271, 272 ; at home, 315 ; in congress, 
332 ; character, principles, courage, 
ability, etc., 332-335 ; on army en- 
listments, 336 ; motion on the colo- 
nies adopting governments, 342, 343; 
argument for republican government, 
legislatures in two houses, etc., 344, 
345 ; urges education, 346 ; praises J 
Charles Lee, 385 ; seconds R. II. Lee’s i 
resolutions for independence, 423 ; 
defends the resolutions, 424 ; on the ! 
committee for declaration of indc- j 
pcndence, 425 ; head of board of war, 
425 ; thoughts on the crisis at hand, 
435 ; speech for independence, 437 ; 
enthusiastic, 441, 442. 

On the articles of confederation 
(1776), v. 12, 13; favors having a j 
regular army, 25 ; on Sullivan, 40 ; ! 
one of committee to meet Lord j 
Ilowe, 41, 43; unable to sec true , 
position of army matters, 68, 69 ; good ! 
courage, 89 ; undervalues Washing- ; 
ton, 109, 110; foolish boasting, 175; | 
bitterly blames Wa>hington, 180, 181 ; 1 
spleen toward Washington, 1 97 ; sent j 
to France to succeed Deane, 218 ; ap- 
pointed minister to negotiate peace j 
(1779), 326, 327; on congress as a l 
single assembly, 446; sole negotiator 
of peace at Paris, 463 ; trouble with 
Yergennes, 464, 465 ; appointed min- 
ister to the Netherlands, 527 ; active i 
and energetic, rece ; ved as minister, 
527, 528; joins commissioners for 
peace in Paris, 574 ; views and course, 
674, 575 ; on the right to the fisheries, 
579 ; signs the trenty, 580 ; approves 
Washington’s advice, vi. 94 ; financial 
efforts in Holland, 120; letter to Bow- 
doin, 141 ; minister to England, meets 
King George, 148 ; interview with 
William Pitt, 149, 150 ; suggests re- 


taliation, 150; opinions on the new 
federal constitution, 408 ; returns 
home (1788), 464 ; opinion of Jeffer- 
son respecting, 464; elected vice- 
president of the United States, 468. 

Adams, Samuel, early political opinions, 
ii. 252, 253 ; at Boston town-meeting 
(1764), iii. 76, 77 ; prepares instruc- 
tions for agents in England, 78, 79 ; 
elected to Massachusetts assembly, 
147 ; reply to Bernaid as to power of 
parliament, 156, 157; character of, 
157, 158 ; clerk of assembly, 217; on 
Bernard, 219; forethought, 235; on 
the billeting act, 236 ; manly course, 
288 ; letter to Hillsborough, 292, 293 ; 
strong for independence, 306, 307 ; on 
English menace to liberty, 823 ; fear- 
less, 880 ; evidence as to treason, 332 ; 
on grievances, 811, strong words, 360, 
361 ; on Hutchinson’s course, 368, 
369 ; head of committee of citizens to 
Hutchinson, 376 ; overawes Hutchin- 
son after the massacre, 377 ; protest 
against prerogative, 404 ; plans corre- 
spondence and union, 406 ; writes of 
a “last appeal,’’ 406,407; urges a 
committee of correspondence, 418, 
419 ; motion to appoint committee of 
twenty-one, 420; report of committee, 
422, 423 ; plans for union, 430; pre- 
pates answer to Hutchinson, 482,433; 
prepares to resist importation of tea, 
443 ; letter to Hawley, 414, 445 ; urges 
an American congress, 445 ; drafts the 
ultimatum of America, 469 ; position 
of, to be punished, 476. 

In Boston town-meeting (1774), iv. 
6, 7 ; on Dickinson’s plan for delay, 
14; endurance, 21 ; delegate to con- 
tinental congress, 28 ; in town-meet- 
ing, 25, 26 ; influence in congress, 66 ; 
advice as to war, 77 ; views, 122; on 
spirit of the colonists, 132; at the 
commemoration of the Boston mas- 
sacre, 133, 134 ; at Lexington, and 
prophecy, 157; delegate to congress, 
190; Hawley’s advice to, 272 ; de- 
nounces King George as a tyrant, 816 ; 
labors for declaration of independ- 
ence, 316; opposes Wilson’s motion, 
316 ; on army enlistments, 836 ; scouts 
waiting for English commissioners, 
340; on suppressing authority of the 
crown, 843 ; on Howe’s mission, v. 7, 
8; brave spirit, 88; votes for “ pro- 
tection ” from Louis XVL, 293 ; hopes 
to add Canada, etc., to United States, 
296; approves Washington’s advice, 
vi. 93, 94 ; wishes for a strong gov- 
ernment, 130 ; letter to, from R. H. Lee 
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against the federal constitution, 375 ; 
in Massachusetts slate convention 
(1788), gives eflicient support to the 
constitution, 307, 398, 408, 404. 

“Address of the People of Great Britain 
to the Inhabitants of America,” Sir 
John D.ilrymple’s pamphlet, iv. 150. 

Admiralty courts, English, in the colo- 
nies, ii. 80 ; hated by the people, 549, 
553; iii. 147, 153, 205. 

Admiralty or prize courts, instituted by 
Massachusetts, iv. 272. 

African slavery. &ee Slavery and Slave- 
Trade. 

Aguesseau, chancellor of France, ii. 231. 

Aguillon, duchess of, endows a hospital, 
'ii. 140. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, congress of, ii. 311,312. 

Alabama, Be Soto enters, i. 42 ; first 
settlement in, ii. 191. 

Alarcon, Pedro de, discovers the Colora- 
do river, i. 32 ; explorations of, 32, 33. 

Alatamaha river, in Georgia, ii. 280,281, 
290. 

Albania, a name of East New Jersey, i. 
521. 

Albany, New York, i. 490 ; founded (Fort 
Orange), 495 ; surrenders to the Eng- 
lish, 520; congress at (1748), ii. 333- 
330 ; treaties made with the Six Na- 
tions, 335 ; memorial as to raising 
fund for defence, 330 ; Indian council 
at, 358, 359 ; congress of colonial 
commissioners (1751), 385 ; result, 
385, 387 ; soldiers billeted at, 452. 

Albemarle Colony, i. 420. See Carolina. 

Albemarle county, Virginia, iv. 51. 

Albemarle, duke of. See Monk. 

Alexander, James, in New York, ii. 254 ; 
proposes grand council of American 
deputies, 383. 

Alexander, Sir William, attempts settle- 
ments in Nova Scotia, i. 218, 219; 
sells titles of nobility, 219. 

Alexander, William, earl of Stirling. 
See Stirling. 

Alexandria, Virginia, congress of gov- 
ernors at, recommends taxation by 
parliament, ii. 416, 417 ; good wishes 
of the people for Washington on his 
leaving for New York (1789), vi. 470. 

Alfieri, words of cheer to Washington, 
vi. 469. 

Algonkin language, tribes speaking, ii. 
90-93. See Red Men. 

Allen, Andrew, and brothers, go over to 
Ilowe, v. 83, 84. 

Allen, Ethan, promises a regiment of 
Green Mountain Boys (1775), iv. 143 ; 
in command of the same, 182 ; crosses 
Lako Champlain, 182 ; takes Ticon- 


deroga, 183; attempt on Montreal 
fails, 295 ; sent in chains to England, 
295. 

Allen, Samuel, of London, purchases 
claim in New Hampshire, ii. 56. 

Alloiiez, Claude, one of Jesuit mission- 
aries on Lake Superior, ii. 150-152; 
with Marquette, 152, 153. 

America, first English settlement in, i. 
75; population of the twelve oldest 
states (1688), 602; new English na- 
tion in, 612, 613 ; spirit of the people, 
ii. 70, 71 ; white population in British 
America, under William III. and Queen 
Anne, 78 ; tendency toward independ- 
ence in the colonies, 85 ; population 
under George I., 238 ; great prosperity 
of the colonies, 264, 265 ; German 
emigration large, 265 ; Anglo-Saxon 
emigration, 320 ; office of America in 
human progress, 325. 

The thirteen colonies, character of, 
ii. 827 ; rights of, and relation to the 
mother country, 328 ; protest against 
parliamentary prerogative, 347, 348; 
not to be crushed, 351 ; further pro- 
posals to tax America, 374,375; course 
as to contest with the French in Ohio, 
381-383; commissioners sent to Al- 
bany, New York (1754), 385, 386 ; 
treaty with the Six Nations, 386 ; 
population, v bites, negroes, etc., 389- 
391 ; relations to the home govern- 
ment, 891-401 ; plan of union pro- 
posed by Halifax, 411 ; course of, as 
to money, etc., 415; crown officers in 
clamor for taxation, 417; rule as to 
quartering troops, 447, 448 ; foreign 
officers employed, 448 ; roused to ac- 
tivity by Pitt’s offers and measures, 
482, 483 ; aid Pitt against the French, 
500; prophecies of independence, 528; 
to have a standing army, 564 ; iii. 33 ; 
loyalty of America, 34 ; new combina- 
tion of trade and taxes (1764), 73; 
circular of committee on correspond- 
ence, 79; resolved to be free from 
taxes by England, 88, 89 ; petitions 
to parliament refused to be received 
(1765), 102-104; general opinion as 
to submission to stamp-tax, 105, 106; 
industry of all kinds restricted, 107, 
108 ; opinions of the people as to 
rights and liberties, 116-118; resolve 
to resist the stamp-tax, 119; union 
in danger, 120; royal governors take 
oath to carry out the stamp-act, 158; 
non-importation agreement, 159 ; com- 
mittee of intercolonial correspond- 
ence, 159 ; plan for permanent union, 
162, 163; all of one mind, 164; 
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progress of resistance, 170; union 
projected, 172 ; firm in resistance, 
207, 206 ; joy at repeal of stamp- 
act, 214 ; further thought, 216 ; prog- 
ress of liberty, 229; disputes and 
disturbances, 230-234 ; conciliation 
still possible, 247-2-49 ; dislike of the 
revenue act, 261, 262; call for union, 
262 ; new taxes in prospect, 263 ; 
commissioners of revcuue call for 
troops, 280 ; temper toward parlia- 
ment, the enemy, 281 ; progress of 
opinion, 286, 287 ; Shelburne’s fair- 
ness toward, 297 ; petitions rejected, 
824 ; the agents see Hillsborough to 
no purpose, 326; firmness, 340-341 ; 
suspend trade with England, 348 ; 
resolve on non-importation, 348 ; par- 
tial repeal of revenue act promised, 
862 ; take a stand on the tea-duty, 
862 ; non-importation agreements fail 
through New Yoik, 886, 387 ; cry for 
union (December 1778), 458; state 
of (1774), 469; union in spirit and 
purpose, iv. 18; foundation and ex- 
tent of rights, 05, 66 ; self-denial to 
avoid war, 76 ; all Protestant, 81 ; 
firm union (1775), 106; whole conti- 
nent alarmed, 167; love for the 
mother country, 191, 192, 199; the 
u twelve united colonies,” 204, 287 ; 
Georgia makes the thirteenth, 244 ; 
Rhode Island and others send out 
armed vessels, 249 ; question at is- 
sue with England, 265 ; resume of 
the points in dispute, 265-209 ; the 
people demand independence, 312, 
313; ratify independence, v. 16; need 
foreign alliances, 16 ; a new people 
and nation in America, under happy 
auspices, vi. 474. 

“ Americans,” as a national name, iii. 
160 ; hopes and expectations as Amer- 
icans, v. 281. 

Amerigo Vespucci, i. 10. 

Ames, Fisher, supports the federal con- 
stitution in Massachusetts state con- 
vention, vi. 396, 399, 404. 

Amherst, Jeffrey, sent to America, ii. 
484 ; commander- in-chief, 492 ; gov- 
ernor of Virginia, 498 ; reaches Crown 
Point, 602 ; lingers there, 506 ; fails 
to support Wolfe, 60 6 ; takes posses- 
sion of Canada, 623 ; sends troops to 
South Carolina, 650 ; offers price for 
Pontiac’s head, iii. 49 ; declines com- 
mand at Boston, iv. 128 ; advises great 
increase of troops, v. 226 ; also evacu- 
ation of New York, 282 ; recommends 
forty thousand troops for 1778 in 
America, 225, 282. 


Amidas and Barlow, expedition to the 
New World, under Raleigh’s patent, i. 
69 ; on the coast of Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, 69, 70. 

Amsterdam, great depot for commerce, 

i. 478 ; steps toward treaty of com- 
merce with United States, v. 343, 344 ; 
the result, 345. 

Anabaptists, i. 608. See Baptists. 

Anderson, Captain, at Trenton, v. 96. 

Andover, Massachusetts, remonstrates 
against the witeli prosecutions, ii. 66, 
66 . 

Andr6, Major John, in Philadelphia, v. 
217; British adjutant-general, 428; 
in correspondence with Benedict Ar- 
nold, 428; meets Arnold, 430,431; 
sets off by land for New York, 431 ; 
taken by American scouts, 433, 434 ; 
letter to Washington, 434, 435; tried 
and convicted as a spy, 485 ; suffers 
on the gallow s, 437. 

Andros, Edmund, in New York, i. 574 ; 
attempts on Connecticut resisted, 
574, 57 5 ; in Massachusetts, as gov- 
ernor-general of New England, 584 ; 
oppressive course resisted, 585 ; in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, 587, 
588 ; arrested and imprisoned, 599, 
600 ; governor-general of Virginia, 

ii. 18. 

Angel, Colonel, good conduct of, v. 476. 

Anhalt Zcrbst, prince of, hires out troops 
to England, v. 141, 222. 

Annapolis, originally Port Royal, in 
Nova Scotia, i 19. 

Annapolis, Maryland, founded, i. 169; 
seat of government, ii. 21 ; the brig 
Peggy Stew art destroyed with the tea, 

iv. 71; convention in (1775), 253 ; 
convention <>f deputies from the states 
(1785, 1786), vi. 185, 195 ; live states 
appear, Dickinson chairman, 195, 
196; cautious report, fix time and 
place for the federal convention, 196; 
state convention meets in (1788), 411. 

Anne, queen of England, ii. 78 ; proc- 
lamation as to colonial currency, 83 ; 
Iroquois chiefs visit, 199; share in 
the slave-trade, 209. 

Anson’s expedilion and voyage, ii. 296. 

Anspach, margrave of, hires troops to 
England (1777), v. 140, 141. 

Antinomians, in Massachusetts, and 
Anne Hutchinson, i. 260. 

Appalaehce, bay of, ii. 194. 

Aranda, Spanish ambassador to France, 

v. 128, 129 ; views as to helping the 
United Stat es, 129 ; counsels war 
against England, 138 ; meets John 
Jay in Paris, 670 ; views as to growth 
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and power of the United States, vi. 
57. 

Arbella, name of ship in Winthrop’s 
fleet, i. 233. 

Arbuthnot, Admiral, with fleet against 
South Carolina, v. 375 ; incapable, 
426 ; succeeded by Graves, 616. 

Arebdale, quaker governor of Carolina, 
ii. 11, 12. 

Argali, Samuel, breaks up French set- 
tlement on Mount Desert Isle, i. 106, 
106; as governor of Virginia, arro- 
gant, greedy, dishonest, 109, 110. 

Aristocracy, power of the English, in 
parliament, ii. 472. 

Arkansas, I)e Soto enters, i. 145. 

Arlington, earl of, Virginia given to, by 
Charles II., 452, 453. 

Arinand, Colonel, v. 384 ; bad conduct 
of, at Camden, 387. 

Armed neutrality, league suggested by I 
Vergennes, v. 346 ; Denmark, Swe- j 
den, etc., agree, 346, 347 ; empress j 
of Russia’s declaration, 353, 355 ; j 
other nations join, 356 ; Spain, France, 
and United States approve principles ! 
of, 358; the Netherlands join, 360. 

Armstrong, General James, in service in 
Charleston, South Carolina, iv. 397, 
401 ; at Germantown, v. 193. 

Armstrong, John, of Pennsylvania, 
routes the Delawares at Kittaning, ! 
ii. 454, 465 ; in the expedition against i 
Fort Duquesne, 493, 495. 

Armstrong, Major John, used by Gates, 
at New burg, New York, vi. 71; au- 
thor of anonymous addresses to the 
army, 71, 72. 

Army, American, number and condition j 
on Long Island and in New York, v. | 
24, 25 ; addition of volunteers, 26, j 
28 ; Pennsylvania regiments, Massa- 
chusetts fishermen, 34 ; safely carried 
to New York, 36-38 ; sufferings of, 
34, 46; spirited attack on the enemy, 
46, 47 ; plan of congress for enlist- 
ments defective, 51, 52; course pur- 
sued, 81 ; in New Jersey, 148 ; sup- 
ply of arms from France, 148, 181 ; 
stores at Peekskill, New York, de- 
stroyed, 151 ; number under Wash- 
ington (May 1777), 153; troops with 
Washington, 209, 210, 213 ; sufferings 
at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, 212, 
213, 217, 218; pay in paper money, 
officers to receive half pay, 218. 

Condition of, v. 296, 297 ; how to 
be raised (1779), 318; severe straits 
in the winter (1779, 1780), 334; 
troops from North and South Caro- 
lina join Lincoln v 368 ; condition of, 


at Morristown, New Jersey, 424 ; 
without pay, destitute, nearly dis- 
solved, 443-445 ; revolt of Pennsyl- 
vania troops, 451 ; patient suffering 
of, 451, 462; pitiable condition, 458 ; 
ragged and barefoot, 490 ; winter 
quarters (1781, 1782), 525 ; Wash- 
ington’s high praise of, 661 ; at New- 
burg, New York, appeals to congress, 
vi. 69, 60 ; debt to, and half pay, 62 ; 
anonymous addresses to, 71 ; meet- 
ing of the officers, Washington’s ad- 
dress to, and result, 73-75 ; action 
of congress respecting, 75 ; war at 
an end, 77 ; rightful claims of, 78; 
disbanded, 82 ; go home without a 
farthing in their pockets, 83 ; Wash- 
ington’s last words in behalf of, 83, 
84. 

Army, Continental. See Continental 
Army. 

Arnold, Benedict, captain of volunteers, 
goes to camp (1775), iv. 170, 171 ; to 
go against Ticonderoga, 173; at the 
capture of, by Allen, 182; on Lake 
Champlain, 194 ; in command of ex- 
pedition to Canada, winter of 1775, 
298 ; arrives near Quebec, 301 ; Brit- 
ish flotilla surrendered to him, 301 ; 
is wounded, 307 ; in Montreal, 881 ; 
exploits on Lake Champlain, v. 59-61 ; 
angry at congress for non-promotion, 
148 ; attack on Try on’s force, 151 ; 
appointed major-general, 152; re- 
ward from congress, 152; bad habits, 
offers to the English commander, 
tried by court-martial, 427 ; gets him- 
self appointed to command of West 
Point, 428 ; correspondence w ith Clin- 
ton through Andrf*, 428; letter to 
Clinton in New York, 430; meets 
Andrd, 431 ; price of his treachery, 
431 ; escapes to a British ship, 434 ; 
insolent letter to Washington, 486 ; 
reward of his base deed, 437, 438 ; 
impudent letters, 438; sent to the 
Chesapeake by Clinton, bums Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 605 ; sent back to 
New York, 5<»7 ; plunders and bums 
New* London, Connecticut, 507. 

Artaguette, daring adventures of, and 
death, ii. 234-236. 

Articles of war, improved code, v 61. 

Ashe, General, American troops under, 
defeated by Colonel Prevost, v. 869. 

Ashley (1740), on raising revenue by 
reducing duty, ii. 245. 

Ashley and Cooper rivers, i. 480. See 
Shaftesbury. 

Assanpink Creek, New Jersey, v. 104. 

Assiento, agreement with Spain as to 
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the slave-trade, ii. 209; assigned to 
the South Sea Company, 270, 271. 

Atlee, of Pennsylvania, on Long Island, 
New York, v. 30. 

Attakulla-kulla, Cherokee chief, ii. 517. 

Attucks, Crispus, mulatto, killed in Bos- 
ton massacre, iii. 373, 374. 

Aubry, brave French officer, ii. 494 ; de- 
feated at Niagara, 501 ; in New Or- 
leans, iii. 318, 352, 353. 

Augusta, Georgia, founded, ii. 286 ; re- 
covered from the British by Pickens, 
v. 600. 

Austria. See Joseph II. 

Avalon, Newfoundland, i. 156. 

Ayer, Samuel, brave conduct of, ii. 197. 

Ayllon, De, with two ships, seizes In- 
dians for slaves, i. 25 ; further enter- 
prise, 26. 

B. 

Bacallaos, i. 12, 26. 

Backwoodsmen, west of the Alleghanies, 

iv. 83, 84 ; avenge murders by the 
Indians, 84 ; prowess under George 
R. Clark, v. 309-316. 

Bacon, Sir Francis, i. 99 ; intolerance of, 
toward Brownists or Independents, 
192 ; views on colonization and church 
authority, 202, 203. 

Bacon, Nathaniel, goes to Virginia, i. 
459; commands forces against the 
Indians, 459, 460 ; proclaimed a rebel, 
460 ; elected burgess, 460 ; demands 
and gets a commission, 461, 462; 
“ grand rebellion ” of, 463 465 ; death, 
466 ; results of the rebellion, 469. 

Baldwin, in the federal convention, from 
Georgia, vi. 250, 253 ; on limit of 
slave taxation, 325 ; on counting the 
electoral votes, 340. 

Balfour, Andrew, murdered by Fanning, 

v. 554. 

Balfour, British colonel at Charleston, 
South Carolina, v. 479, 502. 

Ballot, origin of vote by, in America, i. 
228, 247. 

Baltimore, George, first lord, i. 155; 
colonizes Newfoundland, 156 ; obtains 
charter for Maryland, 157; death, 158. 

Baltimore, Cecilius, second lord, opposed 
by Virginia, i. 159 ; character of, 169 ; 
gentle administration, 165, 166; of- 
fers to the Puritans, 165 ; pre-emp- 
tion right, 165, 166; Ingle’s disturb- 
ance, 166; Protestant governor ap- 
pointed, 167, 168; in England, 172; 
appoints Fendall his lieutenant, 174; 
death of (1675), 438. 

Baltimore, Charles, third lord, i. 438; 


rule in Maryland, 439 ; badly used by 
James II., 440 ; religious troubles, in- 
surrection in Maryland, etc., 441 ; his 
claim to Delaware resisted by the 
Dutch, 516; dispute with Pennsylva- 
nia as to boundaries, 564. 

Baltimore, fourth lord, becomes a Prot- 
estant, ii. 23. 

Baltimore, Frederic, sixth lord, ii. 395; 
character of, 395 ; rights, income, 
church patronage (1754), 395, 396. 

Baltimore city, spirit of (1774), iv. 14, 
15; hailed as a model, 15; women 
of, and Lafayette, v. 506 ; words of 
Washington to the people of (1789), 
vi. 470. 

Bancroft, Richard, bishop of London 
and archbishop of Canterbury, senti- 
| ments of, i. 197. 

Bancroft, Edward, of Connecticut, be- 
comes a spy lor the English, v. 17, 18. 
i Bank of North America, vi. 29 ; success 
' of, 123. 

Bank of the United States, first begin- 
nings of, v. 445; provisions of char- 
ter, 556, 557 ; Hamilton’s and Morris’s 
plans for, vi. 25, 26. 

Baptists, in Massachusetts, i. 301 ; per- 
i secuted in Massachusetts, 312; in 
Virginia, 448 ; in Rhode Island, 608, 
611; views of, as to alliance with the 
state, v. 154, 156. 

Barbadoes, planters from, in Carolina, 
i i. 411. 

Barclay, Robert, governor of New Jer- 
sey, i. 678. 

Barentsen, William, on the coast of 
I Nova Zembla, i. 478, 479. 

Barlow. See Ami das. 

Barnard, Sir John, ii. 244. 
i Barnsfare and his cannoneers, at Que- 
bec, iv. 306. 

Barnwell, and the Tuscaroras in North 
Carolina, ii. 204. 

Barre, De la, governor-general of Cana- 
da, ii. 175 ; struggle with the Iro- 
quois, 175, 176 ; superseded, 176. 

Barr6, Isaac, good conduct of, ii. 484, 
485 ; with Wolfe, 503 ; wounded, 510; 
leaves the army, iii. 65; eloquent 
speech in parliament, 99-101 ; on the 
state of America, 334; opposes tak- 
ing away charter of Massachusetts, 
477 ; eulogizes Montgomery in par- 
liament, iv. 309 ; in parliament, v. 
54 ; supports the motion to stop the 
war against the United States, 530. 

Barrett, Colonel L, at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, iv. 158. 

Barrington, chancellor of the excheq- 
uer, ii. 536; military secretary (1774), 
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opinion as to conquering America, iv. 
9 7 ; calls for twenty - live thousand 
troops against America, and says the 
idea of taxation is given up, 2S6 ; de- 
clares it a necessity to hire merce- 
naries, 357 ; views as to American 
war, v. 22 ; address to the king, 283. 

Barton, William, author of pamphlet on 
powers, etc., of congress, vi. 20. 

Barton, Colonel William, captures Brit- 
ish general Prescott, near Newport, 
Rhode Island, v. 155. 

Bath, earl of, ii. 524. 

Baum, Colonel, expedition against Ben- 
nington, Vermont, v. 171 ; total de- 
feat and death, 172, 173. 

Baxter, George, brings charter to Rhode 
Island, i. 303 ; drafts petition to gov- 
ernor of New Netlierland, 514, 515. 

Baxter, Richard, i. 505, 596 ; on sla- 
very, ii. 277. 

Bayard, John, in town-meeting in Phila- 
delphia, iv. 420. 

Baylor, Colonel, at Trenton, Now Jersey, 
v. 99; light- horse of, slaughtered by 
the British, ‘288. 

Beauchamp, Lord, friend to America, 
iii. 326, 344, 385. 

Beaufort, South Carolina, v. 367 ; capitu- 
lates, 379. 

Beaujcu, naval commander in La Salle’s 
expedition, ii. 170; jealousy and ill 
behavior, 171, 172 ; at Port Duquesne, 
422; falls in battle, 422. 

Beaumarchais, Comte de, iv. 38 ; in 
England, 361 ; interview with Arthur 
Lee, 361 ; in Paris, recommends help- 
ing the Americans, 361; communica- 
tion to, from Y r ergcnnes, 371 ; offer to 
Deane, v. 18; address toMaurepas, 131. 

Beau-tfejour, fort at, taken, ii. 428. 

Beekford, W., in parliament, opposes 
taxing America, iii. 99 ; in house of 
commons, 195; sensible w'ords, 323, 
326 ; prints American letters, 343 ; 
views of, 344. 

Bedford, duke of, colonial minister, ii. 
331 ; ability and character, 331, 332 ; 
resigns, 368 ; views as to peace with 
France, 540; privy seal, 556; in the 
ministry (1763), iii. 53; contest with 
George III., 125; protests against re- 
peal of stamp-act, 210, 211; in the 
house of lords, 246 ; w r ith Rocking- 
ham, 258 ; the coalition ministry fails, 
259 ; his party join.s the ministry, 
267 ; advises to ship American trai- 
tors to England, 330, 332. 

Bedford, G., of Delaware, in federal 
convention, vi. 220 ; rails at Georgia, 
253; on national legislation, 270. 


Beckman, Dutch lieutenant-governor on 
the Delaware, i. 510. 

Bchnms’s Heights, v. 182. 

Behring, V., discovers North-west Amer- 
ica, ii. 303. 

Belcher, governor of Massachusetts, ii. 
245 ; accepts a salary bv annual vote, 
252; in New Jersey, 398; chief jus- 
tice at Halifax approves exiling Aca- 
dians, 430, 431. 

Belgium, and peace of Utrecht, ii. 208 ; 
sends an agent to the United States 
(1783), vi. 55. 

Bellingham, Richard, i. 223 ; governor 
of Massachusetts, 375, 376. 

Bcllomont, governor of New York, ii. 
40, 41 ; governor of Massachusetts, 68. 

Bennet, Richard, governor of Virginia, 
i. 147 ; enters Maryland, and takes 
possession of government, 171. 

Bennington, Vermont, wrongs of, iii. 
119, 120. 

Benton, Egbert, in New York legisla- 
ture, moves calling a state convention 
on the federal constitution, vi. 455. 

Bcntham, Jeremy, v. 21, 22. 

Berkeley, Bishop George, noble charac- 
ter, ii. 266 ; at Bermuda, 267 ; resi- 
dent of Newport, Rhode Island, 267 ; 
disappointed as to his great univer- 
sity, 267 ; returns home, interest in 
American progress, 267 ; prophecy in 
verse, 267. 

Berkeley, Lord John, one of the pro- 
prietaries of Carolina, i. 408; obtains 
grant in New Jersey, 520 ; sells West 
New Jersey to the Quakers, 546. 

Berkeley, Sir Wiliiam, governor of Vir- 
ginia, i. 139, 110; introduces re- 
forms, 140, 111; elected by burgess- 
es, 150 ; agent in England, 445, 446; 
salary as governor, 449 ; dislikes edu- 
cation, etc., 451 ; establishment, 456 ; 
refuses to protect frontiers, 458 ; ac- 
tion in Bacon’s ease, 461, 462; takes 
flight, 463 ; savage ferocity, 467, 468 ; 
censured and removed, 468; death, 
468. 

Bermudas, granted to Virginia in third 
charter, i. 104. 

Bernard, Francis, governor of New Jer- 
sey, on enlarging royal power, ii. 529 ; 
governor of Massachusetts, 531 ; plans 
for subduing the colonies, iii. 54 ; se- 
cret advice to the ministry, 79, 80 ; ad- 
vice as to colonial subjection, 93, 94 ; 
address to the legislature, 112, 118; 
frightened, 139; fears trouble, 147; 
calls for submission, 173 ; elated, 217 ; 
altercation with the assembly, 217, 
218; advises coercion, 222; naviga. 
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tion and billeting acts, 234, 235 ; ad- 
vice and course, 248 ; anxious for 
troops, 279, 280; plots with Hills- 
borough against liberty, 287, 288 ; to 
be made lieutenant-governor of Vir- 
ginia, 289, 295 ; course toward the 
town-meeting, 290 ; duplicity, 295 ; 
asks to have troops quartered in Bos- 
ton, 309; absconds, 3 1 2 ; urges for- 
feiture of Massachusetts charter, 314 ; 
schemes and plans, 332 ; unmasked, 
343 ; recalled, 349 ; last efforts, 349, 
350; mean character, goes to Eng- 
land, S51. 

Bernstoff, Danish prime minister (1779, 
1780), v. 351, 359. 

Beverley, Robert, suppresses insurrec- 
tion in Virginia, i. 406, 167. 

Biart, Jesuit missionary among the Ca- 
nibas in Maine, i. 20. 

Biddle, Nicolas, United States navy 
officer, v. 51 ; brave fight in the Ran- 
dolph, 222. 

Bienville, brother of Iberville, ii. 188, 
190; in Mobile, 194 ; again in Louisi- 
ana, 234-237 ; appealed to in Paris, 
iii. 316. 

Bikker of Amsterdam, i. 479. 

Billerica, countryman from, tarred and 
feathered in Boston, iv, 134; the 
matter remembered afterward, 102. 

Billeting troops in America, iii. 105, 
239 ; resisted in New York, 236 ; and 
in South Carolina, 23G ; a grievance, 
276. 

Blackfoot Indians, ii. 90. 

Blacks. See Negroes. 

Blackstone, llcv. William, i. 223. 

Biackstone, Sir William, in parliament, 
iii. 195. 

Blair, Rev. James, commissary, secures 
establishment of William and Mary 
college, Virginia, ii. 18. 

Blake, Joseph, leads colony to South 
Carolina, i. 431. 

Bland, Richard, prepares petition, etc., 
iii. 285 ; declines, in consequence of 
age, going to congress ( 1775), iv. 254 ; 
in Virginia convention, 415. 

Bland, Theodore, in congress, debate on 
revenue question, vi. 63 ; proposes 
ordinance for forming new states, 
81. 

Blasphemy punished in Massachusetts, 
i. 312. 

Blathwayte, one of commissioners for 
trade and plantations, ii. 73. 

Bliss, Theodore, at the “Boston massa- 
cre,” iii. 374. 

Block, Adriaen, explores along the coast 
of North America, i. 189, 190 ; sails 


through Hellgate, and ascends the 
Connecticut river, 489. 

Blommaert, Samuel, i. 498. 

Bloody Brook, massacre at, by the In- 
dians, i. 390. 

Blouin, Daniel, agent of Illinois, iii. 447. 

Board of trade and plantations (1696), 
ii. 73, 74; wishes to reduce all the 
colonies to dependence on the gov- 
ernment, 78, 79 ; monopoly of colo- 
nial trade, 80 ; loses influence, 84, 85 ; 
report on colonial commerce, 240 ; 
plans a scheme for revenue, 246, 247 ; 
its course produces trouble and con* 
fusion, 329; Halifax at its head, 340; 
great meeting, 352 ; bill to restrain 
paper currency, 367 ; scheme for con- 
trolling America, 368 ; new powers, 
370 ; Dinwiddie’s report to, 373; 
pushes its laws, 400, 410 ; merciless 
to the Acndians, 434 ; on military 
efforts in the colonies, 446 ; obtains 
a permanent anny, 448 ; advises 
taxing America, 532 ; works through 
the admiralty courts, 553 ; approves 
Pratt’s views, 557. 

Charles Townshcnd first lord of 
trade (1763), with increased power, iii. 
30; Shelburneat the head of the board, 
40; Hillsborough at the head, 54; 
infamous order, 133; opposes coloni- 
zation in Illinois, 231, 232. 

Board of war, appointed at Washing- 
ton’s desire, John Adams at its head, 
iv. 425 ; executive board of war, five 
in number, v. 210. 

Board of customs, established for Amer- 
ica, iii. 251, 256. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, secretary of state in 
England, ii. 44, 45 ; character of, 
199, 200. 

Bollan, William, agent for Massachu- 
setts, ii. 317, 356, 367; dismissed 
because an Episcopalian, 653. 

Bonvouloir, agent of France in America 
(1775), iv. 360; conference with se- 
cret committee in Philadelphia, 362; 
reports to the French minister, 362, 
363. 

Book, the first printed in North Amer- 
ica, i. 280. 

Boone, Daniel, in Kentucky, adventures 
of, iii. 355-357, 393 ; in 1773, iv. 84 ; 
adventures in 1775, 195, 196; death 
and character of, 196. 

Boone, Thomas, governor of South Caro- 
lina, iii. 55. 

Boonesborough, Kentucky, iv. 195. 

Boseawcn, Admiral, ii. 419, 420, 440 ; 
French ships captured by Ilowe, on 
his order, 420 ; at Louisburg, 484 , 485 . 
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Bossuet, J. B., bishop of Meaux, ii., 
269 ; justifies slavery, v. 405. 

Boston, Massachusetts, founded, i. 223, 
224 ; equips privateers, 380 ; action 
on the accession of William and 
Mary, 599, 600 ; increases in pros- 
perity and importance, ii. 264, 265 ; 
resists impressment, 311 ; political 
excitement in, 548 ; elects Otis to 
the assembly, 549 ; roused by Otis, 
560, 561 ; town-meeting (1763), iii. 
34 ; spirit of, 77 ; feeling at the May 
meeting (1765), 110; riot in, about 
the stamp-act, 135-137 ; rejoices over 
repeal of the act, 214; urges union, 
217; the press in, 261, 262 ; town- 
meeting, 261 ; riot (June 1768), 289, 
290 ; commissioners of revenue with- 
draw from, 290 ; town-meeting and 
Governor Bernard, 290 ; report of 
the crown officers, 291 ; instructions 
to agents, 291, 292. 

Denounced in Eng’atid as insolent, 
iii. 296; to be punished, 293, 301 ; 
agrees not to import, 299 ; town- 
meeting, 307, 308 ; action of, 308, 
309 ; judicious course, 311 ; two 
regiments of troops land, 312; dis- 
putes as to quartering, 313; strange 
position for troops, 314; city to be 
chastised, 321; character of (1768), 
327-329 ; firm, 331; enforces non- 
importation agreement, 359 ; “ ap- 
peal to the world,” 360 ; troops in- 
active, 361 ; troops supplied with 
ammunition, 369; .spirit of the peo- 
ple, 370, 371 ; disputes with the sol- 
diers, 371, 372 ; fifth of March, 
“Boston massacre,” 372-375; town- 
meeting, 376 ; demands withdrawal 
of troops, 376 ; council’s advice and 
Hutchinson’s submission, 378 ; funer- 
al of the victims, 378 ; instructions 
to representatives, 379 ; town-meet- 
ing’s action, 447, 418; the tea must 
go back, 450, 451 ; watch kept by 
the people, 451-453 ; great public 
meeting, 455 ; resolves that the tea 
shall not be landed, 456 ; port bill, 
debate in the house of commons, 471- 
474 ; in the lords, 475. 

Port bill, how received (1774), iv. 
6, G ; town committees meet in, 6, 7 ; 
the tea not to bo paid for, 6 ; circu- 
lar letter to the colonies, 7 ; firm and 
watchful, 9 ; willing to suffer, 14 ; 
blockade, 19 ; effects of this else- 
where, 20 ; people to be fired on, if 
Gage chooses, 20 ; trials to be in 
England, 21 ; more .troops arrive, 22, 
23 ; the people firm, 23 ; town-meet- 


ing, 24, 25 ; generous sympathy mani- 
fested toward Boston, 28, 29 ; com- 
mittee consult the towns, 45, 46 ; 
town-meeting, 49 ; three counties meet 
in convention, 52 ; sympathy of con- 
gress, 71 ; grand enduiance of, 95, 
96; help received, 131, 132; be- 
havior of English troops, 334 ; Bos- 
ton and environs watched by Europe, 
151 ; besieged by the Americans, 166 ; 
British officers shut in, angry and 
slanderous, 172; inhabitants allowed 
to go out on Gage’s pledge, which is 
not kept, 172; skirmi.-h near East 
Boston, 193 ; affair on Grape Island, 
193 ; hills around, 214 ; sulf brings of 
the inhabitants, 240; Biitish troops 
in, during the u inter, 325 ; abandoned 
in a hurry by Howe, 329, 330 ; joy in 
the city, 330. 

Convention of states held in (1780), 
v. 446, 447 ; movements in (1785), vi. 
139 ; calls for increase of powers for 
congress, etc., 139; state convention 
in, on the federal convention, 397 ; 
rejoicings over the ratification of the 
constitution of the United States, 
406. 

' Botetourt, Lord, governor of Virginia, 
iii. 298; anives, gcod impressions, 
321, 322; promises as to the repeal 
of the revenue act, 363 ; death, 392. 

! Boudinot, Elias, sends Washington’s cir- 
cular letter to American ministers 
abroad (1783), vi. 97 ; address to 
Washington, 102, 103 ; in the first 
congress (1789), 468. 

Boulter, primate of the Irish church, ii. 
265. 

Boundaries of the United States (1782), 
question of, v. 325, 5-1 7, 553 ; dis- 
cussed by the peace commissioners, 
574, 575; how settled, 576-578. 

Bouquet, Colonel Henry, march against 
the Indians and success (1703), iii. 48, 
49; expedition among Indians on the 
Ohio, 87, 88. 

Bourdonnais, La, schemes of, ii. 302. 

Bowdoin, James, in the council of Mas- 
sachusetts, iii. 432, 435 ; letter to, from 
Franklin, iv. 130; president of the 
legislative council, 242; governor of 
Massachusetts, vi. 139; recommends 
the federal convention, 139; reply to 
objections of Gerry, etc., 146, 147 ; 
wise and humane course, 200, 201 ; in 
the state convention on the federal 
constitution, 396; supports the con- 
stitution, 401, 404. 

Bowler, M., speaker of Rhode Island 
assembly, iv. 6. 
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Boyle, Robert, i. 3*76. 

Brackett, Anne, her brave exploit, i. 
394. 

Braddock, Edward, sent to America as 
general-in-chief, ii. 412; arrives with 
troops, 416; recommends parliamen- 
tary taxation, 416, 4 1 7 ; plans against 
the French in the Ohio valley, 419, 
420; slow advance, 420, 421; defeat 
and death, 122-424. 

Bradford, William, governor of Plym- 
outh colony, i. 210, 211; welcomes 
Winthrop, 244, 245. 

Bradstreet, Colonel John, provisions 
Oswego, New York, ii. 452; captures 
and razes Fort Frontenac, 491 ; expe- 
dition and treaty with the Indians, iii. 
85. 

Bradstreet, Simon, sent by Massachu- 
setts to England, i. 370; on the king’s 
prerogative, 379 ; governor of Massa- 
chusetts, 599. 

Braintree, Massachusetts, town of, on 
the courts of admiralty, iii. 147. 

Brandywine, battle of the, defeat of the 
Americans, v. 177-179. 

Brant, Joseph, Mohawk chief, in Eng- 
land, promises help against Ameri- 
cans, iv. 328 ; ready for war, v. 142, 
143 ; with the Mohawks, 156. 

Brattlcborough, Vermont, ii. 223. 

Bray, Rev. Thomas, commissary of the 
bishop of London, zeal for the church 
of England in America, ii. 21, 22. 

Brearly, D., of New Jersey, in the fed- 
eral convention, vi. 227, 333 ; on the 
committee of eleven, 334. 

Brebeuf, Jesuit missionary, ii. 139 ; mar- 
tyrdom, 146. 

Breed’s Hill, near Boston, Massachusetts, 
iv. 214; occupied by Prescott, 215; 
the seventeenth of June 1775 veryhot, 
217; state of the defences, 218, 221 ; 
how the battle was fought, 221-228 ; 
number of men in the engagement, 
223 ; first attack by the enemy, 223 ; 
attack on the redoubt, 224 ; how re- 
ceived, 224 ; British recoil at the rail 
fence, 225 ; second attack on the re- 
doubt by Pigot, 225 ; driven back, 
226 ; terrible scene, 226 ; third attack, 
227 ; powder gives out and Prescott 
retreats, 227, 228 ; great loss of the 
British, 229 ; American loss, 229, 230 ; 
British and American opinions on the 
battle, 231. 

Bressani, Jesuit missionary, sufferings 
of, ii. 143. 

Breton, Cape. See Cape Breton. 

Breukelen ferry, i. 518. 

Brevard, Ephraim, iv. 197. 


Brewer, of Waltham, proposes expedi- 
tion against Quebec, iv. 173, 174. 

Brewster, William, of Serooby, i. 194 ; 
ruling elder of Puritans who go to 
Holland, 199. 

Breymann, Colonel, goes to Baum’s help, 
v. 171 ; retreats, 1 72. 

Brickett and Bridge at Bunker Hill, iv. 
217. 

Broglie, Count de, in favor of United 
States against England, v. 20, 21 ; in- 
timates a willingness to go to Ameri- 
ca on certain conditions, 1 26. 

Bromfield, murders Lcdyard, v. 507. 

Brooke, Lord, i. 258, 264. 

Brookfield, Massachusetts, burned, i. 
389. 

Brooklyn, Connecticut (1774), iv. 28. 

Brooklyn, Long Island, New York, how 
fortified (1776), v. 24; Howe’s plan 
of attack, 29 ; evacuated by order of 
Washington, 36-38. 

Brooks, John, of Reading, Massachu- 
setts, leads the minute-men at Con- 
cord, iv. 162; at Bunker Hill, 219; 
colonel, at White Plains, New York, 
v. 74; with General Gates, 188, 189; 
in the state convention on the federal 
constitution, vi, 396, 399. 
j Broom, Jacob, of Delaware, in the fed- 
i eral convention, vi. 326, 327. 

Broughton, of Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, cruises against British vessels, 
iv. 250. 

Brown, John, of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, letter to S. Adams and Warren, 
iv. 143; major, goes to ascertain the 
state of Canada, 291 ; excellent offi- 
cer, 295 ; at capture of Fort Chambly, 
296 ; at taking of Quebec, 305 ; ex- 
ploits of, v. 182, 183. 

Browne, John and Samuel, church of 
England men, i. 228 ; for using the 
liturgy in Massachusetts, shipped back 
to England as “factious,” etc., 228, 
229. 

j Browne, Robert, founder of the Inde- 
pendents, i. 187, 188. 

Brownists. See Independents. 

Brunswick, Maine, burned, ii. 219. 

Brunswick, duke of, negotiation with, 
for troops to serve in America, iv. 
350 ; character of Ferdinand, 350, 
351 ; terms of agreement, 351 ; num- 
ber furnished, 351, 852; miserable 
career of the duke, 352. 

Bryan, George, v. 412, 413. 

Bucke, chaplain of the Somer Islands, 
i. 101. 

Buckingham, duke of, obtains grant of 
l country on the Amazon, i. 219; prof 
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ligacy of, 3S1 ; a “ noble buffoon.” 
591. 

Buckminster, William, at Bunker Dill, 
iv. 221. 

Buford, Colonel, in South Carolina, v. 
378 ; defeated by Tarlcton, and men 
massacred, 378. 

Bull, Henry, governor of Rhode Island 
(1089), i. 000. 

Bullitt, Thomas, brave Virginian, ii. 494. 

Bullock, Archibald, governor of Geor- 
gia, iv. 392. 

Bunker llill, iv. 214; British design to 
fortify, anticipated, 214; Putnam 
wishes to raise intrcnchwents on, 217, 
218 ; the battle under Prescott fought 
on Breed’s Hill, 218-230. 

Burgesses, house of, Virginia, meet with 
governor and council in the first colo- 
nial assembly, i. 112; Washington 
elected a member, ii. 497. See Vir- 
ginia. 

Burgoyne, John, major-general, with 
Howe, character of, iv. 129 ; arrives 
in Boston, 193, 204; remark on the 
battle of Bunker llill, 22G; in Que- 
bec, 380 ; helps to plan northern 
campaign, v. 143 ; promises, 147 ; at 
Quebec, supersedes Carleton, 157, 
158; is to form junction with Howe, 
158; address to the Indians, 158, 
159; proclamation at Crown Point, 
159, 160; moves against Ticonderoga, 
160; fort taken, 160, 161 ; at White- 
hall, 163 ; mistakes his way, 165, 164 ; 
on Indian enormity, 164 ; readies the ' 
Hudson river, 170, 171; sends an j 
expedition against Bennington, Ver- 
mont, 171; diflicul ties of, increase, 
173 ; crosses the Hudson, number of 
troops, 182; advance movements, 
183 ; bad condition of affairs, 185, 
186 ; attacked bv the Americans, 188, 
189; retreats, 189; is surrounded, 
190; terms of surrender, 190, 191; 
mean behavior, goes to England, 222 ; 
effect of his surrender on Prance, 244. 

Burke, Edmund, on English cruelty to 
the Aeadians, ii. 434; agrees with 
the board of trade, 530 ; with Rock- 
ingham, iii. 130, 131; holds to the 
supremacy of parliament, 185; first 
speech, 187 ; argument and speeches, 
195; speech in house of commons, 
205; on the act of navigation, 212; 
course on taxing America, 243 ; in 
the house, 252 ; some grumbling of, 
260 ; attack on Lord Camden, 323 ; 
on American traitors, 333 ; sarcasm 
on the troops in Boston, 378; attacks 
Hillsborough, 385; on the Boston 


port bill, 472; oration on taxing 
America, 478, 479; relation to the 
aristocracy, 479; in parliament from 
Bristol (1775), iv. 91 ; agent of New 
York, 108 ; talks with Franklin, 138 ; 
plan of conciliation, 140; speech, 
140-142; plan rejected, 142; bill 
to remove taxation of America, 287 ; 
praises Montgomery, 309 ; thinks 
colonies unable to resist the power of 
England, 341 ; in parliament (1776), 
v. 53-55 ; on the war against the 
colonies, 144 ; denounces using the 
red men, 159; urges making peace 
(1778), 224 ; supports motion for 
stopping the war against the United 
States (1782), 530; letter to Frank- 
lin, 530 ; position and claims, 534 ; 
views of, 545, 546; liberal opinion 
toward Americans, vi. 43. 

Burke, William, on balance of power in 
America (1760), ii. 525. 

Burnet, William, governor of New York, 
ii. 221, 253: active on the frontiers, 
221, 222 ; course of, as governor, 253 ; 
transferred to Massachusetts, 253. 

Burr, Aaron, at nineteen, in the Canada 
expedition, iv. 298 ; brave in the 
fight, 306 ; in New York, v. 45 ; in 
New York politics, vi. 467. 

Burroughs, George, executed for witch- 
craft, ii. 63. 

Bushe, “ Case of Groat Britain and 
America,” iii. 363 ; attacks Gren- 
ville, 363. 

Bushy Run, battle at, iii. 49. 

Bussy, minister to London, ii. 538-540. 

Bute, Earl of, ii. 456-458 ; congratu- 
lates Hitt, 472; in the cabinet, 535 ; 
secretary of state, 536 ; prime minis- 
ter (1762), 556; resigns, iii. 36; re- 
treats to the country, 53, 56 ; asked 
to aid Bedford and Grenville, 201. 

Butler, Colonel John, his rangers and 
Fix Nations warriors, v. 167, 168 ; 
slaughter of the whites at Wyoming, 
Pennsylvania, 279, 280. 

Butler, Pierce, of South Carolina, in the 
federal convention, supports the Vir- 
ginia plan, vi. 215, 222 ; on represen- 
tation, 257 ; oil fugitive slave law, 309, 
310; United States senator, 467. 

Butler, Colonel Zebulon, killed at the 
Wyoming Valley massacre, v. 280. 

Buttrick, Major John, at the battle of 
Concord (1775), iv. 161, 162. 

Buzzard’s Bay, Gosnold’s Hope, i. 80. 

Byllinge, Edward, i. 546, 547 ; his 
claims resisted, 551. 

Byron, Admiral, succeeds Lord Howe, 
v. 286 ; in the West Indies, 372. 
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C. 

11 Cabal ” of Conway, Gates, and Mifflin, 
v. 210, 211. 

Cabot, John, discovers continent of 
America, i. 10. 

Cabot, Sebastian, searches for north- 
west passage to Cathay, i. 11, 12; 
enters the service of Spain, 13 ; in 
England again as grand pilot, 61 ; 
scheme of search for north-east pas- 
sage, 62 ; death of, 62. 

Cabrillo, expedition of, i. 37. 

Caciques, in Carolina, i. 418, 419. 

Cadillac, La Motte, governor of Macki- 
naw, ii. 183, 186; governor of Lou- 
isiana, partner of Crozat, 226. 

Cadwaladcr, General J., v. 79, 95 ; 
crosses into New Jersey, 101, 102 ; 
stands by Washington, 274. 

Caen, William and Enteric, in Canada, 
ii. 137. 

Calmewaga Indians, ii. 95. 

Calendar, according to the New Style, 
ii. 367. 

California, discovered by Alarcon, i. 33 ; 
Drake in, 66. 

Calloway, Richard, iv. 195. 

Calvert, Cecil. See Baltimore, second 
lord. 

Calvert, Cecilius, secretary of Maryland, 
on taxing the colonies, ii. f>32. 

Calvert, Charles, eldest son of Cecil, i. 
438 ; rule of, in Maryland, 439. See 
Baltimore, third lord. 

Calvert, Sir George, i. 155. See Balti- 
more, first lord. 

Calvert, Leonard, brother of Cecil, i. 
159. 

Calvert, Philip, proprietary’s deputy, i. 
437. 

Calvin, John, influence and tenets of, i. 
177, 180 ; Calvinism in Massachu- 
setts, 610, 611 ; in Connecticut, 610, 
611 ; influence on the red and the 
black man, 612 ; in New England, ii. 
405-407. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, provincial 
congress meets in, iv. 78 ; Washing- 
ton’s headquarters in, 250. 

Camden, South Carolina, v. 878, 381 ; 
battle of, GateR defeated, 385-389 ; 
British loss heavy, 389 ; occupied by 
the Americans, 500. 

Camden, Lord (Charles Pratt), views on 
taxation, Hi. 188, 189; argument on 
taxation and representation, 209 ; 
lord chancellor, 225 ; holds New 
York delinquent, 246 ; advises to 
punish Boston severely, 301 ; dis- 
missed by the king, 366 ; opposes 


Boston port bill, 475 ; speech in tbe 
house of lords, iv. 93 ; supports Chat- 
ham, 104 ; speech for the Americans, 
137 ; in the cabinet (1782), v. 534. 

Campaign, American, 1778, closed be- 
fore autumn, v. 290; of 1779, de- 
fensive, 317; of 1781, scanty provis- 
ion for, 458 ; arranged by Washing- 
ton with the French, 508, 509. 

Campaign, British, 1776, mostly a fail- 
ure, v. 109; of 1777, preparation 
for, 140-142 ; plan of northern cam- 
paign, 143; of 1778, Germain’s plan 
for, 866. 

Campbell, Arthur and John, in south- 
west Virginia, iv. 100. 

Campbell, Donald, with Montgomery, at 
Quebec, iv. 806. 

Campbell, Lord Neill, governor of New 
Jersey for brief space, i. 580, 581. 

Campbell, Colonel William, v. 895; at 
Watauga, joins Shelby, 397; in the 
battle at King’s Mountain, 398-400; 
General Greene calls on, for troops, 
489; joins Greene at Guilford Court- 
House, 491; at Hobkirk Bill, 498; 
at Eutaw Springs, 503. 

Campbell, Lord William, governor of 
South Carolina, iv. 181 ; self-willed 
and heady, 255, 256 ; eager to subdue 
the province, 382 ; urges attack on 
Charleston, 397 ; on board ship dur- 
ing the attack, 401 ; badly wounded, 
409. 

Campbell, William, of Virginia, at Point 
Pleasant, iv. 86, b7 ; with his rifle 
company, 318. 

Canada, or New France, early settle- 
ments, i. 14-21 ; the One Hundred As- 
sociates, ii. 137; extent of dominion 
claimed, 137 ; Jesuit and other Roman 
Catholic missionaries in, 138-140; 
progress of the missions, 141, 142; 
outposts on the Kennebec and Lake 
Huron, 144; unequal struggle, 144, 
145 ; New France a royal province, 149; 
feeble condition, 149, 175 ; New Eng- 
land and New York attempt conquest 
of (1690), 180; failure, 181; boun- 
daries by peace of Ryswick, 185 ; dis- 
pute as to boundaries by treaty of 
Utrecht, 217, 221 ; conquest and res- 
toration, 220 ; sufferings of the peo- 
ple, 483 ; exhausted, 492 ; poorly sup- 
plied, under arms, 680, 582 ; con- 
quered by the English, 511, 512; ca- 
pitulates, 523, 524 ; views as to retain- 
ing, 524, 625 ; Franklin’s opinion, 
526, 527 ; William Pitt holds on to 
it, 528. 

As a province of England, iii. 86 ; 
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hard treatment of, 86, 8*7 (see Carle- 
ton) ; action of congress as to the 
frontier, iv. 243 ; Americans resolve 
to occupy, 291, 292 ; feeling of the 
people, 291 ; St. John’s and Montreal 
taken, 294-290; expedition sent by 
Washington overland, sufferings of, 
etc., 297-3DO; Quebec assaulted, 304- 
808 ; loss of, not regretted by France, 
860; British plan to recover, 374 ; 
American force increased, 375 ; a 
general wanted, Thomas appointed, 
877 ; congress sends commissioners, 
877, 378 ; English forces arrive, 
Americans retreat, 378, 379; large 
army under Carleton, 380; cession to 
the United States suggested, but re- 
fused, v. 537, 538 ; boundary as set- 
tled by the commissioners (1782), 576, 
577. 

Cancello, Dominican missionary to Flori- 
da, i. 50. 

Canibas Indians, i. 20. 

Cannon, James, in Pennsylvania con- 
vention (1776), v. 68. 

Canonehet, son of Miantonomoh, i. 33S ; 
joins in Philip’s war, and death, 392. 

Canonieus, sachem of the Narragansetts, 
i. 211. 

Cape Ann, visited by M. Pring, i. 81 ; 
settlement at, 222. 

Cape Breton, island of, named by the 
French, i. 14. 

Cape Cod, named by Gosnold, first Eng- 
lish foot on, i. 80. 

Cape Fear river, colony on, i. 409, 410. 

Capo Horn, named by Schoutcn, i. 490. 

Cardenas, Lopez de, in Coronado’s ex- 
pedition, i. 34. 

Cardross, Lord, goes to South Carolina 
with Presbyterian colony, i. 432 ; at 
Port Royal, 432. 

Carleton, Sir Dudley, Lord Dorchester, 
i. 224, 494. 

Carleton, Guy, at Quebec with Wolfe, ii. 
603, 610; views of, iv. 27; governor 
of Quebec, 68 ; brings “ Quebec act ” 
of 1774, 81 ; efforts to raise troops in 
Canada, 191 ; proclaims border Amer- 
icans traitors, 291 ; complains of neg- 
lect, 294 ; fails to relieve St. John’s, 
296; arrives in Quebec, 301, 302; de- 
fends it successfully, 302, 303 ; hu- 
mane to prisoners, 308; kindness to 
sick Americans, 379 ; sends in five 
hundred prisoners on parole, v. 49 ; 
blamed for Ins humanity, 58 ; pro- 
poses to advance to Albany, 59; fleet 
of, on Lake Champlain, 59, 60; goes 
into winter quarters, 61 ; in Quebec, 
103 ; ambition of, 147 ; superseded 


by Burgoyne, 157, 158 ; declines Bur- 
goyne’s request, 163; directed to go 
to New York (1782), 534 ; supersedes 
Clinton, 555 ; humane spirit, refuses 
offers of Indian raids, 555. 

Carlisle, earl of, one of Lord North’s 
commissioners to America, v. 272, 
290. 

Carmarthen, Lord, in debate, iii. 478, 
479. 

Carolina, proprietaries of, i. 408 ; con- 
flicting claims of Spain, etc , 408 ; 
colonists from Now England, 409, 
410; colonists from Virginia, 410; 
Drummond governor of North Caro- 
lina, 411 ; planters from Barbadoes, 
on Cape Fear river, 411; second and 
enlarged charter, provisions of, 412; 
Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury, 412-415 ; 
John Locke, principles, etc., 415, 
416; constitutions for Carolina, close 
corporation, orders of nobility, judi- 
ciary, executive, etc., 416-419; sec- 
ond draft of constitutions, making 
Church of England the true church, 
419; duke of Albemarle, palatine, 
420; settlers at Albemarle, 420. 

Carolina, North, Raleigh sends colony 
to, i. 71 ; results, 71 ; new colony, 75 ; 
rejects new constitution, 421 ; travels 
of George Fox in, 421-423; insur- 
rection and free government, East- 
church governor of Albemarle, 423; 
Miller secretary of state, etc., 424 ; 
enforces navigation acts, 425 ; Cul- 
pepper’s insurrection, 425 ; excused 
by jury in England, 426 ; Seth Sothel’s 
government and deposition, 427 ; char- 
acter of settlors in North Carolina, 
427, 428; progress of, ii. 13; ecclesi- 
astical strifes, 14, 15 ; at variance with 
the proprietaries, 15, 16; population, 
16; troubles with the Indians, 203- 
205 ; trouble with the governor, etc., 
256; independent spirit of, 341 ; con- 
dition of (1751), 392, 393. 

Spirit of (1764), iii. 92; the regu- 
lators, 232, 233 ; venal judiciary, 302, 
303 ; outrages of Fanning and Tryon, 
303-305 ; illegal extortions, 394 ; tho 
regulators, 395 ; Husbands elected 
representative, 395 ; treatment re- 
ceived, 395, 398 ; grievances of the 
regulators, 393, 399 ; attack of Trvon, 
400,401 ; infamous conduct, 401, 402 ; 
joins in Virginia’s course (1774), iv. 
15; sympathy with Boston, 28 ; con- 
gress in, meets, decision, elects dele- 
gates to the continental congress, 36 ; 
course pursued (1775), 180; spirit of, 
258 ; convention at Hillsborough, 
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259 ; steps taken in the emergency, 
259, 260 ; Franklin’s plan discussed, 
not adopted, 260 ; provincial council 
organized, 260 ; Governor Martin of- 
fers to subdue, 382 ; regiment of High- 
landers formed, 386 ; march toward 
Wilmington, 387 ; fidelity to the king, 
888 ; defeated, great rising of the 
people, 390; instruction to the dele- 
gates, 390. 

Independence first expressly sanc- 
tioned in, iv. 391 ; sends troops to 
join General Lincoln (1779), v. 368 ; 
oppression and outrage of the British, 
870, 374, 378, 381, 882, 392; the 
people roused, 40i>, 401 ; loyalists in, 
join Cornwallis, 491 ; sufferings in, 
654 ; laws as to paper money, vi. 173 ; 
state convention on the federal con- 
stitution, 460 ; meets in July (1788), 
461 ; divided by parties, 461 ; amend- 
ments proposed and decision post- 
poned, 462. 

Carolina, South, first emigration to, i. 
429; negro slavery, 429, 431; gov- 
ernment free and representative, 430, 
431 ; settlement on Ashley and Cooper 
rivers, 430, 431 ; more emigrants, 

431 ; dissenters, etc., 431 ; Huguenots, 

432 ; contest between people and pro- 
prietaries, 434, 485 ; Colleton deposed, 
William and Mary proclaimed, 436 ; 
parties in, ii. 9, 1 0 ; Locke’s “ model ” 
doomed, 10; Archdale, Quaker gov- 
ernor, 11, 12; toleration to all except 
“ papists,” 1 2 ; strife bet ween dissent- 
ers and churchmen, J2, 13; turbulent, 
yet prosperous, 18 ; debt and paper 
money, 1 94 ; success against the Span- 
iards and French, 194, 195 ; troubles 
with the Indians, 204 ; revolution, 215, 
216; a royal province, 216; trouble 
with governor, etc., 256 ; independent 
spirit, 340, 341 ; meets northern colo- 
nies at Albany congress (1751), 368, 
369 ; condition of, 392 ; slavery in 
(1754), 392 ; sends troops for Forbes’s 
expedition, 493 ; opposes Lyttlcton, 
514, 518 ; wishes to restrain the slave- 
trade, 550 ; expedition against the 
Cherokccs, 5'0, 551. 

Strife with the governor (1763), iii. 
65; decides for union (1765), 120, 
121 ; asks for modification of the 
navigation act, 221 ; venal judiciary, 
302, 303 ; “ regulators’ ” proceedings, 
802 ; sides with Massachusetts (1768), 
324 ; government meddles with the 
judiciary, 408 ; Montagu’s threat, 408 ; 
strife with the governor, 432 ; spirit 
of (1773), 44G, 447 ; action as to tea 


ship, 457; position of, iv. 15, 16; 
sympathy with Boston, 16, 28 ; elects 
delegates to continental congress, 32 ; 
proceedings in convention, 87 ; great 
meeting (1776), 106; spirit of, 131; 
proceedings in, 180; issues paper 
money, 180; difficulties in, 255, 256; 
savages to be employed by the Brit- 
ish, 256, 257; prepares to defend 
Charleston harbor, 257 ; arrest of the 
governor proposed, 257 ; governor 
dissolves last royal assembly and 
takes refuge in ship -of -war, 257 ; 
Campbell joins Martin, clamoring for 
ships and troops to subdue Carolina, 
382 ; convention in February (1776), 
393 ; urged on by British oppression, 
forms a constitution, 894 ; John Rut- 
ledge president, and other officers, 
895 ; council and assembly, 394, 395. 

Declaration of independence re-‘ 
ceived, v. 5 ; new constitution, 288 ; 
provisions of constitution, its adop- 
tion, etc., 289; proposal of neutrality 
defeated, 371 ; slavery, 413; General 
Greene’s letter to the legislature, vi. 
92 ; Washington’s advice, how re- 
ceived, 92; noble spirit of (1785), 
153; laws as to paper money, 172, 
173; appoints delegates to the fed- 
eral convention, 201 ; threatens to 
secede on the slave-trade issue, 318; 
attitude of assembly, 414; debates 
on federal constitution, 4 ] 5-4 1 8 ; con- 
vention called, 419 ; constitution rati- 
fied, 420; elects anti-federalists to 
congress, 467. 

Caron, Franciscan missionary, iv. 137. 

Carr, Dabney, in Virginia legislature, 
iii. 486; death of, 487. 

Carr, Robert, royal commissioner (16G4), 
i. 371, 376. 

Carrington, Edward, of Virginia, quar- 
termaster with General Greene ( J 781 ), 
v. 489; in congress (1787), vi. 281, 
285 ; on the committee of seven, 286 ; 
in favor of state conventions on the 
federal constitution, 373, 874. 

Carroll, Charles, of Carrollton, Mary- 
land, iv. 71, 252; in congress, signs 
declaration of independence, v. 16; on 
committee to visit Washington, 217. 

Carroll, Daniel, of Maryland, in the fed- 
eral convention, vi. 832 ; on the com- 
mittee of eleven, 334. 

Carteret, Sir George, one of the proprie- 
taries of Carolina (1663), i. 408; of 
New Jersey, 520; his heirs sell East 
New Jersey, 551, 578. 

Carteret, James, landgrave in Carolina, 
i. 430 ; succeeds Philip Carteret, 523, 
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Carteret, Philip, governor of New Jer- 
sey, i. 522. 

Carteret, Lord, sells out to the crown in 
Carolina with reservation (1729), ii. 
210 . 

Cartier, James, discovers and ascends 
the St. Lawrence river, i. 15; site of 
Montreal, 10; third voyage, 17; at 
Quebec, 17 ; result unfavorable, 17, 
18. 

Cartwright, George, one of the royal com- 
missioners for New England (1G04), 
i. 371, 376. 

Cartwright, John, advocates independ- 
ence of America, iii. 474; views of 
(1775), iv. 180. 

Cartwright, speaker of assembly, etc., 
in Carolina (1074), i. 423. 

Carver, John, goes to England, i. 201 ; 
chosen governor by the Pilgrims, 207 ; 1 
death, 210. 

Carver, Jonathan, western explorer, iii. 
354, 355. 

Cary, Archibald, in Virginia convention, 
iv. 415. { 

Cary, Thomas, in North Carolina, ii. 14- 
16; with others sent to England, 16. j 

Casco, Maine, Indian ravages in and 
near, ii 195. 

Castin, Baron de Saint, in Maine, ii. 
178, 183; activity in Acadia, 198. 

Castine, on Penobscot bay, expedition 
against by Massachusetts, v. 333 
failure, 333, 334. 

Caswell, Richard, in North Carolina, iv. 
259 ; head of the minute-men in 
Newbern, 3S8 ; with Moore defeats 
the Highlanders, 389, 390 ; in com- 
mand of militia on Deep river, v. 
381 ; in battle of Camden, 387 ; 
rushes away with Gates, 389. | 

Catawba Indians, ii. 94 ; at Albany, 
369 ; faithful to the English, 425. 

Catharine II., empress of Russia, char- 
acter and course, iv. 275, 276; re- 
fuses to hire out her troops against 
Americans, 276-279 ; sarcastic letter j 
to George III., 279. 

Catholics, Roman, in Maryland, privi- 
leges of, i. 161, 162; Jesuit influence 
and course, 165-167 ; “ papists,” few 
in Maryland, 172; how treated, 173; 
position of, in Ireland, iii 21-2: 
trials and sufferings of, 23-27 ; po- 
sition of, in Canada (1774), iv. 80; 
worship established, 80, 81 ; overtures 
to, from congress, 81, 82 ; number in 
colonies very few compared with 
Protestants, 81. 

Cavendish, Lord John, pronounces Brit- 
ain disgraced by hiring German mer- 
VO t yi.— 33 


cenaries, iv. 357 ; on revising acts of 
parliament, v. 54-56; supports mo- 
tion to discontinue American war, 530. 

Cayuga Indians, one of the Five Na- 
tions, i. 583. 

Celoron de Bienville, in the Ohio vallev, 
ii. 344, 366. 

Chabot, admiral of France, i. 15. 

Chad’s Ford, v. 176, 177. 

Chambly, Fort, taken, iv. 296. 

Champlain, Lake, New York, crossed 
by Ethan Allen (1775), iv. 182 ; cruise 
of Arnold on, 194; forts garrisoned, 
1 94 ; Arnold’s and Carleton’s strife 
for mastery on, v. 59. 

Champlain, Samuel, expedition to Cana- 
da, i. 18; builds a fort on site of 
Quebec, 18; explorations and advent- 
ures, 20, 21 ; “ father of New France,” 
21 ; death of, 21 ; governor of New 
France, ii. 138; invites Franciscan 
and Jesuit missionaries into Canada, 
138, 139. 

Chancellor, Richard, reaches Archangel, 
i. 62. 

Charles I., king of England, i. 135 ; 
treatment of Virginia, 135, 136 ; royal 
monopoly of tobacco, 186; trial and 
execution of, 333 ; clfccts produced, 
334. 

Charles II., king of England, restora- 
tion, i. 344; character of, 344, 345; 
favors Rhode Island, 862-364 ; lav- 
ish grants of territory, 365, 866; 
course as to Massachusetts, 380-381 ; 
gives the territory of New Nether- 
land to James, duke of York, 518 
dissolves parliament, becomes abso- 
lute, 593, 594 ; death of, 595. 

Charles III., king of Spain, v. 135; 
much dislikes colonial independence, 
136, 260; not ready for war with 
England, 137; secretly aids United 
States, 138 ; desire and policy of,' 
260. 

Charles Augustus of Raxe-Weirnar, and 
his ministers, v. 234. 

Charleston, South Carolina, founded, i. 
430; attacked by the French, ii. 194, 

1 95 ; attack and repulse of the Brit- 
ish (1776), iv. 39S-408; in danger 
from the British, v. 369 ; be.-it'ged by 
Clinton (1780), 376; Lincoln capitu- 
lates, severe terms, 377 ; spoils taken, 
378 ; effect produced, 379 ; British 
retreat to (1781), 504 ; state conven- 
tion on the federal constitution meets 
in, vi. 419, 420. 

Charlestown, Massachusetts, founded, i. 
223, 227 ; settlement at, 237 ; organi- 
zation of a church, 288 ; spirited 
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conduct of people, iii. 450 ; burned monarchy,” 253, 254 ; takes to hia 

on day of Banker Hill battle, iv. 224. bed and dies (May 1778), 254 ; pecu- 

Charlevoix, the traveller, ii. 228, 231. liarity of his career, 254, 255. 

Charlotte, North Carolina, v. 396 ; Corn- Chaumont, missionary to the Senecas, ii 
walli9 retreats from, 401 ; General 147, 148. 

Greene arrives in, 478 ; country round Chauvin and Pontgrav6, monopoly of 
ravaged by the British, 479. fur-trade, i. 18. 

Charter, first colonial English, i. 85, Cheesman, Edmund, executed in Vir- 
86 ; second for Virginia, 99 ; third, ginia, i. 467. 

104, 105 (see Virginia); charter of Cherokees, ii. 95; treaty with, 216; 
Maryland (see Maryland); second meet Oglethorpe, 284 ; faithful to the 

Plymouth Company’s, 215; charter j English, 425; badly treated by Lyt- 

revoked, 275; Massachusetts charter, ! telton, 614-517; in council, 616; 

224 (see Massachusetts); Rhode Isl- attacked by the English, 519; cause 

and charter, 296 ; Connecticut char- Montgomery and force to retreat, 520, 

ter, 358 ; in danger, ii. 48 (see Con- 521 ; kill the fugitives, 521 ; expedi- 

necticut); Carolina charter, i. 408, tion against, 550, 551; peace by 

second, 412 (see Carolina) ; New mutual concessions, 551 ; negotiate 

Netherland charter, 490; Pennsyl- j boundary with Stuart, iii. 320,321; 

vania charter, 552, 653; New York another treaty (1770), 892 ; sought by 

franchise, etc., 582 (see New York). Gage against Americans, iv. 59; com- 
Chase, Samuel, active in Maryland af- in it murders, 84 ; number of warriors 

fairs, iv. 2 52, 253 ; on the articles of (1775), 181; urged to take up the 

confederation, v. 12, 13 ; opposes the 1 hatchet, 257; engage in warfare 

federal constitution in Maryland con- ; against the Americans, v. 62, 63 ; re- 

vention, vi. 412. ' suit, 63, 64; with other Indians, routed 

Chase, Thomas, a “ Son of Liberty,” in 1 by the Americans, 314; ravages in 
Boston (1765), iii. 135; refuses oath South Carolina, 395, 396 ; promise the 

as juror, iv. 53. British to ravage the country, 403. 

ChaBtellux, iv. 369 ; Washington’s af- Cherry Valley, New York, attacked, and 
fection for, vi. 22, 23. | murders committed by Indians and 

Chatham, earl of (William Pitt), in tories, v. 288. 

house of lords, iii. 226 ; regret of the Chesapeake bay, discovered by the Span- 
people, 226, 227 ; plans league against iards, i. 50; called the “Bay of St. 

the Bourbons, 228 ; infirmities of Mary,” 50, 51 ; explored by John 

age, 228, 229 ; last time in house of Smith, 94, 95 ; and by Olaybornc, 154. 

lords, 237 ; dismisses Townshcnd, Chesterfield, lord, foretells’ revolution, 
244; withdraws, 244; visited by ii. 870. 

Grafton, 255; throws up office, 315 ; Chew’s House, Pennsylvania, v. 192; 
advice to the aristocracy, 863 ; speaks i Musgrave and British troops in, 194. 
again in the house of lords, 365, 366 ; Cheyenne Indians, ii. 90 ; of the Algon- 
on the revenue act, 880, 381 ; anxious kin family, 90. 

as to American affairs, 438 ; position Chicago, visited by Marcpiette (1675), ii. 
of (1774), iv. 98 ; interview with 159. 

Franklin, 98, 99; differs with Rock- Chickasaws, ii. 97 ; fierce warriors, 234 ; 
ingham, 99; speech on removing a t war with the French, 285, 236; 

troops from Boston, etc., 101-104 ; ever friends with Oglethorpe, 291. 

praises Americans and congress, 102, Chieheley, Sir Henry, in Virginia, i. 457, 
103 ; the last hope to prevent civil 458. 

war, 115; plan for reconciliation, Chickahominy river, ascended by John 
115, 116; praises Franklin, 116; Smith, i. 93. 

plan rejected, 116, 117; stern words Chiegnecto (Fort Lawrence), town in 
of, 116, 117 ; still the hope of good Acadia, expedition against, ii. 358, 
men, 286 ; favors “ Common Sense,” 360. 

312 ; on peace with the United States, Child, Sir Joshua, on trade of Massachu- 
( 1777 ), v. 141; denounces using red setts, i. 382. 

men against Americans, 169 ; totally Childe, Robert, in Massachusetts, i. 306, 
opposed to continuing the war (1778), 307. 

224 ; opposed to the independence of Chiswell’s lead-mine in Carolina, iii. 321. 
the United States, 253; last great Choctaws, ii. 98; with Bienville, 2,35; 
speech against “dismembering the meet Oglethorpe, 284; sought by 
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Gage against Americans, iv. 69 ; num- 
ber of warriors (1775), 181 ; refuse to 
join the Oherokecs against the whites, 

v. 64. 

Choiseul, Dc, Etienne F., statesmanlike 
views (1764), iii. 75; foresees revolu- 
tion in America, 152 ; on the progress 
of the American colonies, and proba- 
ble results, 227, 228 ; sends agent on 
inspection of America, 247 ; policy of, 
260, 261 ; projects as to commerce, 
etc., 294, 295 ; inquisitive as to Amer- 
ican affairs, 800 ; watchful, 325 ; ob- 
servant of English course in America, 
329-331 ; on a republic in America, 
339, 340; on Russian ambition, 312, 
343; dismissed and exiled (1770), 
397 ; the cause of this, his national 
spirit and character, 397, 39S. 

Chowan river, North Carolina, i. 410, 
411. 

Christaensen, Hendrik, i. 489. 

Chrislison, W., a brave Quaker, i. 315. 

Church, Benjamin, partisan warrior 
against the Indians (1676), i. 393. 

Church, Benjamin, a professed patriot 
(1771), iii. 407 ; advice to General 
Gage, iv. 67 ; director of the hospital, 
246. 

Church of England prevails in Virginia, 
i. 112, 443, 447; position in Mary- 
land, 158; parties in, 186, 187; in 
Carolina, 419 ; service of, in Boston 
(1686), 585 ; in South Carolina, ii. 12 ; 
in North Carolina, 14 ; established in 
Virginia and Maryland, 18, 21 ; in 
New York, 39 ; church livings in Vir- 
ginia, 341 ; disestablished in Virginia, 
155, 156. Sec Episcopal Church. 

Cibola, Land of Buffaloes, and its seven ; 
cities, i. 31 ; search for, 31-34. 

Cilley, Colonel, of New Hampshire, ac- 
tivity of, iv. 169 ; troops under, v. 
184. 

Cincinnati, Society of the, formed (1783), 

vi. 82. 

Citizenship of state. See State Citizen- 
ship. 

Citizenship of the United States, v. 200; 
vi. 292, 293. 

Civil list, American, refused by Gren- 
ville, iii. 68. 

Clarendon, Lord, friend to Rhode Island, 
i. 362-364 ; also to Massachusetts, 
370, 371, 376; in exile, 380; one of 
the proprietaries of Carolina, 408 ; 
pritne minister of England, 590, 591. 

Clarendon colon v, North Carolina, i. 
411. 

Clark, George IL, goes to the legislature 
of Virginia (1776), v. 309; leads ex- 


pedition against British and Indians 
on the Illinois and Wabash, 310 ; diffi- 
culties and trials (1779), 313 ; attacks 
and captures Hamilton at Vincennes, 
313, 3i4 ; establishes Fort Jefferson, 
315; thanked by the legislature of 
Virginia, 316. 

Clark, John, plants near Roger Will- 
iams, i. 262 ; agent of the colony in 
England, 362, 364. 

Clark, Jonas, minister at Lexington, iv. 
154. 

Clarke, lieutenant-governor of New Jer- 
sey (1736), ii. 255. 

Clarke, Richard, and the Boston tea 
party, iii. 448. 

Clarke, Walter, governor of Rhode Isl- 
and (1686), i. 687. 

Clayborne, William, secretary of Vir- 
ginia, i. 135; superseded, 137; ac- 
tive and enterprising, 154 ; explores 
Chesapeake bay, 154; occupies Isle 
of Kent, 155 ; resists Lord Baltimore, 
162, 163; attainted, 163; asserts 
claim to Kent Island, 166; goes into 
Maryland, 171. 

Cleaveland, Colonel B., at King’s Mount- 
ain, South Carolina, v. 397, 399. 

Clinton, George, governor of New York, 
(1748), ii. 333; plan for governing 
the colonies, 333, 334; advises coer- 
cion, 337, 338 ; threatens the colonics 
with the power of parliament, 339, 
340 ; urges stringent measures, 355 ; 
the assembly refuses to aid him in 
I regard to Indian alliances, 362 ; re- 
moved, 875 ; impeached by New 
! York, 410. 

Clinton, George (1775), delegate to con- 
gress, iv., 190; in skirmish with Brit- 
ish troops, v. 46 ; at Hackensack, 
10S ; commander of forts in the High- 
lands, on the Hudson, 185, 186; on 
treating for peace, 256 ; on Washing- 
ton’s advice, vi. 93; refuses the de- 
mand of congress, 193; pronounces 
against the federal convention, 259 ; 
as governor and president of New 
York state convention, opposes adop- 
tion of federal constitution, 455, 456 ; 
reply to Hamilton, 457, 458 ; opposed 
by Hamilton, 467 ; re-elected gover- 
nor of New York, 467. 

Clinton, Henry, major-general, with 
Howe, iv. 129; arrives in Boston, 
193; in New York harbor (January 
1776), 384; sails away, 385; stops 
to see Dunmore in Virginia, 386; 
instructed to suppress and destroy 
rebellion. 897; proclamation, 898; 
lands troops on Long Island, near 
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Charleston, South Carolina, 400, 401 ; 
finds that he can do nothing, 405 ; 
crimination and recrimination with 
Parker, 409 ; arrives in New York 
with troops, v. 27 ; left in New York 
by Ilowc, 175 ; deludes Putnani, 185 ; 
returns to New York, 186; succeeds 
Howe in command, 270, 271 ; orders 
received as to campaign, 272; evacu- 
ates Philadelphia, 273 ; at the battle 
of Monmouth, 276, 277 ; retreats to 
New York, 277 ; requires more troops, 
282 ; goes to Rhode Island, unsuc- 
cessful, 286 ; remonstrates against 
weakening his force, 290 ; sends 
troops against Georgia and for West 
Indian service, 295 ; raises a regi- 
ment of Irish in New York, 295 
conducts expedition up the Hudson, 
329 ; resolves on a campaign at the 
South, 375; sends out expeditions, 
878, 379; proclamation, 379; in New 
Jersey, 425 ; fits out an expedition 
against Rhode Island, 426 ; failure 
of, 426 ; report on prosecuting the 
war in the United States, 426, 427 ; 
uses fraud and corruption, takes Ar- 
nold into pay as spy and traitor, 427 ; 
efforts to save Andre, 435-438 ; hu- 
miliating position, 437 ; disapproves 
course of Cornwallis, 497 ; sends Ar- 
nold to the Chesapeake, 505 ; also 
against New London, Connecticut, 
507; sends for troops from Corn- 
wallis, 510, 611; self-delusion, 515, 
516; reports surrender of Cornwallis, 
523, 624 ; superseded by Carlcton, 
555. 

Clinton, James, at Fort Montgomery, 
on the Hudson, v. 185. 

Clymer, George, of Philadelphia, iii. 
453 ; in the federal convention, vi. 
320-355. 

Cocheco, Indians at, ii. 178. 

Coddington, William, from Iloston, Eng- 
land, i. 237; plants near Roger Will- 
iams, 262 ; put in office, 297 ; dis- 
possessed, 298. 

Coffin, Nathan, an impressed sailor, v. 
139 

Coke, Sir Edward, i. 241. 

Colbert, J. B., favors La Salle, ii. 160- 
1 62. 

Colburn, Colonel A., of New Hampshire, 
death in battle, v. 184. 

Colden, Cadwalader, plan for governing 
the colonies, ii. 333, 334 ; advises tax- 
ation by parliament, 350; letter to 
Halifax, 352, 353 ; on parliamentary 
taxing, 382 ; on perpetual colonial 
revenue, 528, 529; on fixed salaries, 


552 ; advises annexing Vermont to 
New York, iii. 65 ; as to the lawyers, 
93; course of (1765), 148; submits 
to the people, 161, 162; New York 
assembly rejects his claims, 221, 222; 
advice to New York assembly (1776), 
iv. 109. 

Coligny, Admiral of France, sends Ri- 
bault to plant eolony in Florida, i. 51 ; 
second attempt, 62, 53. 

Colleton, James, deposed by the people 
in South Carolina, and banished, i. 
436. 

Collier, Sir George, v. 330 ; at Castine, 
Maine, 333, 834. 

Colonial assemblies of Virginia, i. 112. 
See Virginia. 

Colonial system of Europe, ii. 86. 

Colonies, the old thirteen. See America. 

Colonies, American, reconstructed on 
the principles of the English revolu- 
tion, ii. 9. See America. 

Colorado river, discovered by Alarcon, 
! i. 32. 

Columbus, Christopher, discovers the 
New World, i. 7 ; second and third 
voyage of, 11 ; death of, 21. 

Colville, Admiral, in command on North 
American coast (1763), iii 61. 

Commerce, and commercial classes, pow- 
er of, ii. 6, 7. 

“Common Sense,” by Thomas Paine, 
argument in favor of declaration of 
independence and forming American 
governments (January 1776), iv. 313- 
j 315. 

Commons, house of, subordinate to the 
lords, ii. 409 ; resolve as to colonial 
rights, 461. 

Conan t, Roger, at Cape Ann, Massachu- 
setts, i. 222. 

“Concessions” of the Quakers, i. 547. 

“ Conclusions,” as set forth by the Puri- 
tans, i. 230. 

Concord, Massachusetts, founded, i. 257, 
258; convention in (1774), iv. 64; 
news reaches, of expedition against, i. 
153; people rally, 157, 168; British 
enter, 158; destroy stores, etc., 159; 
first martyrs, 161 ; loss in killed and 
wounded, 165, 160; instruction to 
delegates as to independence, 428. 

Confederation of the New England colo- 
nies. See New England. 

Confederation of all the colonies pro- 
posed, ii. 308. 

Confederation, plan of, in congress 
(1776), v. 10; difficulties in arrang- 
ing, 10, 11 ; discussion and result, 
12-15, 49; articles adopted (Novem- 
ber 1777), 199 ; citizenship of the 
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United States, 200 ; inter-citizenship, 
201 ; independence of each state, 201 ; 
vote by states, 201 ; when two thirds 
vote required, 202 ; congress not to 
levy taxes, 202; distribution of quo- 
tas, 202, 203 ; property in slaves not 
to be taxed, 203 ; public domain, 203, 
204 ; jealous of the army, 204 ; for- 
eign relations, 204 ; powers of the 
states, 204; committee of states, 
205 ; mode of amending, 205 ; free 
inhabitants, free citizens, 206, 207 ; 
rights of man, 207 ; dangers in the 
way, 208 ; tendency to dissolution, vi. 
124 ; new articles added (1786), 191. 

Congregationalism, or independency, es- 
tablished in Massachusetts, i. 228, 
238, 308, 309 ; intolerant spirit of, 
312. 

Congress, at Albany. See Albany. 

Congress, at Alexandria. See Alexan- 
dria. 

Congress, American, suggested by Otis 
(1765), iii. 113 ; plan for, prevails in 
Pennsylvania, etc., 146, 147; opening 
in New York, 149, 150; members 
and principle of union, 150, 151 ; de- 
bates on liberty and freedom of trade, 
153, 154 ; memorials and petitions 
to parliament, 154, 155 ; union formed 
by the delegates, 156 ; the colonies 
adhere to congress and plan a per- 
manent union, 102, 163 ; petition not 
received by house of commons, 186. 

Congress, first continental (1774), dele- 
gates to, from Massachusetts, iv. 23 ; 
Rhode Island and Maryland choose 
delegates, 24 ; New York, 31 ; South 
Carolina, 32 ; Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, New Hampshire, 33 ; North Caro- 
lina, 36 ; meets in Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 5 th, with members from eleven 
colonies, 61; method of voting, 62; 
Henry’s speech, 62, 63 ; vote by colo- 
nies, 63, 64 ; prayer at the opening, 
64, 65 ; twelve colonies represented, 
66 ; approve the Suffolk resolutions, 
66 ; list of grievances, 68 ; sympathy 
with Boston, 71 ; resistance of Massa- 
chusetts approved, 72 ; declaration of 
rights, condemning eleven acts of 
parliament, 73 ; threat to stop Brit- 
ish imports and exports, 73, 74 ; slave- 
trade to be abolished, 74 ; address to 
the people of Great Britain, etc., 74, 
75 ; petition to the king, 75, 76 ; in- 
dependence not yet determined on, 
76; courts the Canadians, 81, 82; 
the king receives its petition, 96; 
Lord Chatham eulogizes the wisdom 
of congress, 103. 


Congress, second continental (May 
1775), iv. 190; difficulties before it, 
190, 191 ; delegate from Georgia, 
192; instructs New York, 192; dis- 
cusses state of the union, 192; ap- 
proves Jay’s motion, 193 ; John Han- 
cock president, 200 ; orders defences, 
200; address to the Canadians, 2i >0 ; 
Lord North’s offer, 200, 201 ; reject- 
ed, 202, 203 ; asked to take charge of 
the continental army, 203 ; John 
Adams nominates Washington com- 
mander-in-chief, 204 ; borrows money, 
204 ; gives advice to Massachusetts, 
204 ; appoints a fast-day, 205 ; mis- 
take in making short enlistments, 
205; elects Washington general of 
the army, 205 ; inefficient as a gov- 
ernment, 211 ; pledges made to Wash- 
ington, 2 1 2 ; elects four major-gen- 
erals, 232 ; eight brigadiers, 234, 235 ; 
issues bills of credit, 237 ; authorizes 
invasion of Canada, 237 ; reasons for 
taking up arms, 237 ; second petition 
to the king, 236 ; addresses to people 
of Great Britain and of London, 238 ; 
Washington’s report, 243; Schuyler’s 
report as to Canada, 213 ; Franklin’s 
plan of confederacy, 243, 244 ; apathy 
as to colonial governments, 246 ; an- 
swer to Lord North’s offer, 245, 246; 
post-office and hospital organized, 
246 ; paper money, how to be re- 
deemed. 246; refuses to open the 
ports, and adjourns August 1st, 246. 

Meets again in September (1775), 
iv. 261 ; undecided, 261 ; Gadsden 
defends New England, and Rutledge 
moves exclusion of negroes from the 
army, 261, 262; in doubt and uncer- 
tainty what to attempt or do, 264 ; 
the king’s proclamation destroys last 
hope of reconciliation, 272, 273 ; 
recommends governments to the colo- 
nies, 273 ; majority in favor of inde- 
pendence, but no hasty action taken, 
274 ; action as to the navy, etc., 274 ; 
orders garrisoning forts on the Hud- 
son, 311 ; Wilson moves to set forth 
reasons for independence, 316 ; course 
as to enlisting free negroes, 322, 323 ; 
is anxious to attack Boston, 323 ; re- 
proved by Washington, 324 ; votes 
thanks and medal to Washington, 831 ; 
discusses enfranchising American 
commerce, 335 ; claims right to con- 
tract alliances, 335 ; on enlistments, 
etc., 336 ; chooses six brigadiers, 886 ; 
issues four million dollars in bills, 
337 ; committee of ways and means 
appointed, but do nothing, 337 ; com* 
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missioners to Canada, 337 ; authorizes 
privateers, 837 ; charges on the king 
their grievances, 837, 338 ; forbids 
importation of slaves, ii. 276, iv. 388; 
opens ports to all the world, 339 ; 
some wish to wait for alliance with 
France, 340; John Adams’s motion 
and preamble, 342, 343; committee 
report that authority of the crown be 
suppressed, 343 ; Secret committee 
for foreign eorr. spondence appointed, 
Franklin, Harrison, and others, on it, 
362 ; orders four battalions to Cana- 
da, 376, 377; then six more, without 
consulting Washington, 377 ; very 
unwise aetion, 377, 378; senis a 
commission to Canada, 378 ; zeal of, 
380 ; puts Charles Lee in command 
of troops in the South, 385 ; thanks 
the defenders of Charleston, 411. 

Independence formally and fully 
proposed by K. H. Lee (June 1776), 
423 ; animated debate, 423, 424 ; com- 
mittee appointed to prepare declara- 
tion of independence, 425; names of 
the committee, Jefferson at the head, 
425 ; committee to digest form of con- 
federation, one from each colony, 425 ; 
plan of treaties with foreign powers, 
425 ; law of treasou and state citi- 
zenship, 425; members (July 1776), 
435 ; every colony represented, 436 ; 
voices of the colonies, 436; Washing- 
ton’s letter, 430, 437 ; committee of 
the whole, 437 ; speeches of John 
Adams and Dickinson. 437-439 ; other 
speeches, 440; Washington’s letter on 
Howe’s arrival at Sandy Hook, 441 ; 
vote, nine in favor of the declaration, 
441 ; next day (July 2d) no dissenting 
vote against independence, 441 ; the 
declaration reported and criticised, 
445, 446; declaration in full, 446- 
460. 

Sends declaration of independence 
to Howe, v. 8; on Howe’s circular 
letter, 8 ; articles of confederation dis- 
cussed, 11, 12; differences of views, 
distrust, fear, 12-15 ; receives Howe’s 
message, 40; debate, 41; sends a 
committee to meet Howe, 43 ; plan of 
treaty with France, 49, 50 ; appoints 
commissioners, 50 ; plan for enlisting 
troops, 61, 52; course pursued, 81 ; 
votes to go to Baltimore, 88, 89 ; its 
entreaties, 91, 92 ; powers to Wash- 
ington, 91 ; authorizes borrowing 
money in France, 101 ; talks of a lot- 
tery, etc., and issues paper money, 
143; appoints major-generals and 
brigadiers, 148 ; General Greene pres- 


ent to explain needs, 148, 149; cele- 
brates first anniversary of independ- 
ence, 154, 155 ; calls out the militia, 
175; flees to Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
180; fails in duty, 197; adopts arti- 
cles of confederation at Yorktown, 
199-208 ; on winter campaign, 212 ; 
neglects the army, 214 ; thin attend- 
ance, issues paper money, 218 ; on 
defaulters, 219 ; resolve as to treating 
for peace, 256 ; ratifies treaties of 
commerce and alliance with France, 
268-269 ; address to the people of 
the United States, 269 ; answer to 
conciliatory propositions, 271 ; answer 
to English commissioners, 273 ; meets 
in Philadelphia, 283 ; articles of con- 
federation signed by eight states, 283 ; 
circular letter to the other five states, 
283, 284 ; result, 284 ; issues more pa- 
per money, 290 ; financial schemes, ill 
success, 29CM294 ; address to the peo- 
ple, 292 ; scheme to emancipate Cana- 
da, 296 ; discusses plans, etc., as to 
French and Spanish alliances, 320- 
325 ; committee on terms of peace, 
322 ; yields on the fisheries, 325 ; John 
Adams appointed to go abroad as min- 
ister, 326, 827 ; fresh issue of paper 
money, 439, 410 ; depreciation, 440 ; 
efforts to borrow rnonev abroad, 440; 
helpless, fall back on the states, 442 ; 
efforts for reform and revenue, 450. 

Sends Laurens to France to beg 
help, v. 452; asks for power to regu- 
late commerce, 453 ; as to the Missis- 
sippi river, 453, 454 ; powers under 
the confederation, 454, 455 ; yields 
to France its instructions for peace, 
472, 473 ; peace commissioners ap- 
pointed, 473; ultimatum, 474; thanks 
to Morgan at Cowpens, 485 ; puts R. 
Morris at head of finance department, 
and R. R. Livingston over foreign af- 
fairs, 508 ; receives joyful news of 
surrender of Cornwallis, 523 ; discus- 
sion as to terms of negotiating peace, 
626, 527 ; charters national bank, 
656, 657; great seal adopted, 661; 
report of commiitce on increasing 
powers of congress, vi. 19; report of 
committee of three (1781), 22, 23; 
establishes departments, 25; charters 
bank, 27 ; askR for power to regulate 
commerce, 27 ; answers of the states, 
28 ; exercises judicial powers, 84 ; 
party names and disputes, 34, 86. 

Congress, third, appeal of the army to 
congress (January 1788), vi. 69, 60; 
grand committee meets deputies from 
the army, 61; course adopted, 62 • 
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debate on revenue, 63, 64; reaches 
no conclusion, 68, 69 ; votes pay to 
the army, 75 ; proclamation of the 
war being at an end, 77 ; appeal to 
the states, 80 ; committee on a gener- 
al convention, 80 ; adjourns to Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, 97 ; votes statue to 
Washington, 102; receives the Dutch 
envoy, 104; closing acts, 104, 105. 

Congress, fourth, in Philadelphia, re- 
ceives Washington’s surrender of his 
commission, vi. 107, 108 ; declines 
to lead the way for the “sovereign” 
states (1784), 111; Jefferson’s service 
toward the union, 1 12, 113 ; votes the 
United States to be “ one nation,” 113. 

Congress, fifth, meets at Trenton, New 
Jersey, vi. 1 24, 129 ; U. II. Lee elected 
president, 129 ; adjourns to New York 
(1785). 130; discusses affairs of the 
West, 132; antislavery clause re- 
vived, 133 ; reported on by commit- 
tee, but no action, 133, 134; land 
ordinance as established, 134, 185 ; 
question as to power to levy armed 
men, 135 ; urged to provide remedies 
for distress in trade, etc., 137, 138; 
Monroe’s movement and report, 142, 
143 ; difficulties and delays, 143, 144; 
objections to navigation act, etc., 144, 
145 ; offers no hope of new constitu- 
tion, 153. 

Congress, sixth (1786), tardy attendance, 
vi. 185, 186 ; motion to increase 
strength of the confederacy, and re- 
port of committee on, 186, 187 ; plan 
for a federal convention, 187 ; sends 
Pinckney to New Jersey, 187; dis- 
cusses Pinckney’s proposal, 190, 191 ; 
new articles added to the confedera- 
tion, 191, 192; rests hope on system 
of 1783, 192; expostulates with the 
governor of New York, 193; fails, 
and why, 193, 194. 

Congress, seventh (1787), recommends 
a federal convention, vi. 1 99 ; report 
of committee on western territory, 
278; certain waters declared free, 
279 ; the proposed five western states, 
280 ; bill for territorial government, 
281 ; quiets the Indian title in Ohio, 
283; memorial of Ohio Company to 
congress, 285 ; committee of seven, 
286 ; ordinance for governing the ter- 
ritories of the United States, 287, 288 ; 
the new constitution received, 371 ; 
opposition to it, 371, 372; Lee’s per- 
sistent efforts, 372-374 ; votes to ask 
conventions to be called in every 
state for consideration and action, 
874 ; gets notice of nine states hav- 


ing ratified the constitution (July 
1788), 466 ; closing measures for 
working under the federal constitu- 
tion, 466. 

Congress, first, under the federal con- 
stitution (April 1789), vi. 467; house 
of representatives, 467 ; senate, 466, 
467 ; votes for president and vice- 
president of the United States count- 
ed, 468; party divisions, 468 ; debate 
on protection, 468, 469. 

Connecticut, early movements in, i. 264 ; 
Hooker and colonists, 265 ; principle 
of government, 268 ; constitution, 
270; government organized, 272 ; 
course as to confederation, 290 ; 
charter obtained, 358 ; Winthrop gov- 
ernor, 358 ; prosperity, 358-360 ; 
question as to church relations, bap- 
tism of children, etc., 360, 361 ; free 
schools, towns, and town-meetings, 
361, 362; royal commissioners favor, 
376; charter demanded by Andros, 
687, 588; revolution in 1689, An- 
dros’s government overturned, 601 ; 
Treat governor, popular rights assert- 
ed, ii. 47, 48 ; F. Winthrop governor, 
48 ; charter in danger, 4b, 247 ; at- 
tempt by government to alter the 
land laws, 253; aids in attack on 
Canada, 483; spirit of assembly 
(1764), iii. 90; favors a congress, 
147 ; joy on repeal of stamp-act, 221 ; 
cautious course, 27 1 ; makes a decla- 
ration of rights (1774), iv. 10; plans 
a congress, 13; sympathy with Mas- 
sachusetts, 28; governor calls the 
legislature (1775), 170; thousands 
march to camp, 170, 171 ; pleads for 
peace, but resolved to have lights, 178; 
votes two thousand men for the army, 
174 ; plans taking Ticonderoga, 181 ; 
troops enlisted, 322 ; spirit of the 
people (1776), v. 26; how Washing- 
ton’s letter was received (1783), vi. 
90, 91; delays action, 100; proposes 
reform in confederation, 136 ; laws as 
to paper money, 16S; sends delegates 
to the federal convention, 20 1 ; propo- 
sitions in convention, 231, 282; of- 
fers compromise, 239 ; its “ West- 
ern Reserve,” 279, 280; state con- 
vention on the federal constitution, 
893 ; meeting and debates, 394 ; rati- 
fies the constitution, 395 ; refuses 
second federal convention, 466. 

Connecticut river, discovered by Block 
(1614), i. 489; Winthrop builds a 
fort at mouth of, 264. 

Connolly, Dunmore’s agent, iv. 88 ; ai* 
rested (1776), 318. 
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Constitution of the United States (1787), 
report of committee of detail in the 
federal convention, vi. 292 ; a gov- 
ernment by the people, 292, 293 ; tri- 
partite division of powers of govern- 
ment, 293, 445 ; election of members 
of congress, 294; continuity of gov- 
ernment provided for, 294, 299 ; quali- 
fications of electors, 297 ; powers 
granted to the new government, 801 ; 
power of the states to emit paper 
money prohibited, 304, 305 ; power 
of congress to encourage manufac- 
tures, 807 ; choice of the president, 
and tenure of office, 326-328; vice- 
president, veto power, etc., 341, 342 ; 
the president commander-in-chief, 
342 ; relation of the president and 
senate, 344 ; powers of war and 
peace, etc., 345 ; qualifications of the 
president, 346 ; impeachment and 
trial, 347; judicial and veto power, 
348 ; organization of the federal 
courts, judges, extent of powers, etc., 
349, 350 ; senate to try impeach- 
ments, 35 1 ; method of choosing the 
supreme court, 352; number of the 
house of representatives, 354; con- 
stitution, how to be rectified, 355 ; 
final draft of the constitution, 357 ; 
an institution of government by the 
people, 357 ; veto of the president, 
358 ; of juries, 358 ; servitude and 
service, 359 ; constitution, how to be 
introduced, keeper of the purse, 360 ; 
obligation of contracts, 361 ; distribu- 
tion of representation, 362 ; the con- 
stitution agreed to by all the states, 
868 . 

Forerunners of the American federal 
constitution, 441 ; its place in history, 
442; in harmony with individuality, 
443; entire religious freedom, 443; 
slavery an anomaly, 444 ; tripartite 
division of powers of legislation, 446 ; 
how the constitution is to be amended, 
447 ; sovereignty of law, 449 ; new 
states, how to bo admitted, 450 ; ten 
states ratify the constitution, in state 
convention (December 7, 1787-June 
26, 1788), viz., Delaware, Pennsylvia, 
New Jersey, Georgia, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, South Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, Virginia, 466. 

Constitutions of the states of America, 
v. 111-125; principles of, 111; sov- 
ereignty of the people, 112; dates of 
forming, 113, 114; provisions as to 
suffrage, 114, 115; method of voting, 
115; popular branch of legislature, 
115; two houses, except in Pennsyl- 


vania and Georgia, 116; how elected, 
116; governor or president, election, 
powers, etc., 117; appointing power, 
118; judiciary, 118, 119; public edu- 
cation, 119; elections, 119; freedom 
of worship, 119, 120; liberality of 
New York, 120; public worship in 
the states, 122, 123 ; entails abolished 
in Georgia, 1 24 ; reform of rules of 
descent in Virginia, 124; provisions 
for amendments of constitutions, 125 ; 
rights of man, 125. 

Continental army, the first so called, iv. 
204; condition of, on Washington’s 
appointment as general, 213; confu- 
sion and disorder in, 213; number 
of, on Washington’s taking command, 
240 ; much-needed reforms, 240, 241 ; 
skirmishes frequent, 242 ; how sup- 
ported, 243 ; in three divisions, under 
Ward, Lee, and Putnam, 247 ; in sad 
condition as to supplies, etc., 250; 
visited by a committee of congress, to 
provide for enlistments, etc., 262 ; 
wretched condition and sufferings of 
the troops in Canada, 381, 382. See 
Army, American. 

Continental congress. See Congress, 
Continental. 

Convention at Annapolis (1786). See 
Annapolis. 

Convention, federal. See Federal Con- 
vention. 

Conway, Henry, leaves the army (1768), 
iii. 65; in parliament, 101; head of 
southern department, 131, 182; 

speech of, 178; opposes receiving 
petition of American congress, 186; 
moves repeal of stamp-act, 205 ; car- 
ries the bill to the house of lords, 
20S; secretary of state and in the 
commons, 225 ; views of, 344 ; op- 
poses taking away Massachusetts 
charter, 477 ; on adopting Franklin’s 
idea, v. 249 ; urges recognition of the 
United States, 288 ; motion to dis- 
continue the war, 530. 

Conway, Thomas, brigadier - general, 
with Washington (1777), v. 178; at 
Germantown, 193; defies Washing- 
ton, 211; resigns, 211, 212; appoint- 
ed inspector-general and major-gen- 
eral, independent of Washington, 
212; resignation accepted, 215; let- 
ter to Washington, 216, 217. 

Coode, John, heads insurrection in Mary- 
land, i. 441. 

Cook, Colonel, and Connecticut troops 
at Bchmus’s Heights, v. 188, 184. 

Cook, James, with Wolfe in Canada, ii. 
503, 508. 
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Cooke, Elisha, patriotic course (1688), ii. 
51, 68. 

Cooke, Elisha, Jr., like his father, ii. 
246; chosen representative in Massa- 
chusetts (1720), 246. 

Cooper, Ashley. See Shaftesbury. . 

Cooper, Myles, president of Columbia 
college, New York, urges submission 
to England, iv. 108. 

Copley, J. S., and town meeting in Bos- 
ton (1773), iii. 452. 

Copley, Sir Lionel, governor of Mary- 
land (1692), ii. 21. 

Corces, or Coramines, Indians, ii. 91, 
92. 

Cornbury, Lord, governor of New York, 
character and our.-e, ii. 41—13, 49; 
views as to man; icing colonies in 
money matters, 78, 79. 

Cornwallis, Lord Charles, course in the 
house of loids (1706), iii. 194; first 
exploit in America, ravages a planta- 
tion in North Carolina, iv. 897, 898 ; 
arrives in New York and lands with 
troops, v. 27, 28; in New Jersey, 81, 
83 ; takes Brunswick, 84 ; then Prince- 
ton and Trenton, 85 ; proposes to go 
to England, 89, 94 ; advances upon the 
Americans at Assanpink Creek, 103, 
104 ; goes after Washington at Prince- i 
ton, 107; in the expedition against 
Philadelphia, 176, 177; at German- 
town, 193; sent on expedition to the 
Delaware, 199; makes a foray into I 
New Jersey, 288 ; joins Clinton near ! 
Charleston, 377 ; in separate com- j 
mand, 380 ; defeats Gates at Camden, 
South Carolina, 385—389 ; proud and 
confident, 331, 392; manifests savage 
cruelty, 892-394; confiscations, etc , 
395 ; advances, 396, 397 ; retreats, 
sick, 400, 401 ; fails to penetrate Vir- 
ginia, 403; at Charlotte, 476; letter 
to General Greene, sharp retort, 478 ; 
orders Tarleton to attack Morgan, 480, 
481; letter to Clinton, 485; rushes 
after Morgan, 486 ; at Hillsborough, 
490; proclamation, 491 ; after battle 
of Guilford Court-House, retreats to 
Wilmington, North Carolina, 495 ; 
supported by Germain, 496, 497 ; sets 
out for Virginia, 497; arrives at 
Petersburg, 507 ; force under, 507 ; 
tries to catch Lafayette, 509 ; on the 
James river, 509, 510; raiding ex- 
ploits, 510; ordered to send troops 
to New York, 510, 511 ; marches to 
Portsmouth, 511; held to his place in 
Virginia by Clinton and Germain, 
512-514; at Yorktown, 514 ; writes to 
Clinton of his danger, 518; hemmed 


in, 519-521; surrenders (October, 
1781), 522. 

Cornwallis, Colonel Edward, leads colony 
to Acadia, ii. 345, 358, 359. 

Coronado, governor of New Galicia, i. 
31 ; expedition of, 32-35; discovers 
tributaries to Rio Grande del Norte 
and the Mississippi, 35, 36; fails to 
find a northern Peru, 37. 

Cortcreal, voyage of, in service of Portu- 
gal, i. 14. 

Cortes and the north-west passage, i. 26. 

Cory, Giles, executed, ii. 60. 

Corv, Martha, imprisoned for witchcraft, 

ii. 59. 

Cosbv, William, governor of New York 
(1782), course of, ii. 253, 254; death 
of, 255. 

Cotton, seeds of, planted in Virginia 
(1621), i. 126. 

Cotton, John, arrives in Massachusetts, 
i. 245 ; opposes Roger Williams, 252 ; 
argues against hereditary legislators 
in America, 259. 

Coventry, Lord, on rights of people of 
Virginia, i. 453, 454. 

Cowpens, South Carolina, v. 481, 482; 
Morgan’s great victory at (1781), 482- 
485 ; effect of the victory, 484, 485. 

Coxe, a proprietor of New Jersey, ii. 
189; expedition (1699) to the Missis- 
sippi river, 189, 190. 

Cradock, Matthew, with Saltonstall, 
Johnson, and others, i. 223. 

Cranfield, Edward, in New Hampshire, 
character and action, i. 899, 400; 
quarrels with the ministers, 400; as- 
sumes right to lay taxes, and is re- 
sisted, 400, 401 ; retires, 401. 

Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, re- 
lations with Calvin, etc., i. 181, 182. 

Craven, Charles, governor of South 
Carolina, ii. 214. 

Creeks, or Muskohgees, ii. 98 ; treaty 
with, 216; friends to Georgia, 521; 
refuse to join Chcrokees against the 
whites, v. 64 ; promises to the Brit- 
ish, 403. 

Cresap, Michael, private war against the 
Indians, iv. 84, 85; brings Maryland 
riflemen to Washington in camp, 248 ; 
death of, 248. 

Croghan, George, Indian trader, ii. 363, 
366; urges colonization of Illinois, 

iii. 231. 

Cromwell, Oliver, commercial policy of, 
i. 145 ; American colonies under, 170 ; 
course toward the colonies, 310; leader 
of the Independents, 331 ; parliaments 
and naval successes, 339-841 ; death 
of, 842. 
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Cromwell, Richard, i. 342. 

Crown Point, French fortress at, ii. 222 ; 
taken by Warner (1775), iv. 183; 
garrisoned, 194; abandoned, v. 15. 

Crozat, Anthony, grant of right to trade 
in Louisiana, ii. 225, 220 ; resigns his 
charter, 226. 

Cruger, British colonel at Ninety-Six, 
South Carolina, v. 501. 

Culpepper, John, insurrection in North 
Carolina, i. 425 ; excused by a jury 
in England, 426. 

Culpepper, Lord, Virginia given to, by 
Charles II., i. 452, 453 ; governor of 
Virginia, 469 ; rapacious and dishon- 
est, 470; displaced, 471 

Cumberland, duke of, captain-general of 
British army, ii. 412 ; has the mutiny 
act applied to America, 112, 413; is 
suggested for king in America, 449 ; 
rebukes the meanness of hiring mer- 
cenaries, iv. 357. 

Cunningham, Colonel W., savage cruelty 
and outrage on Americans, v. 479. 

Currency, colonial, ii. 83 ; of the United 
States (1784), vi. 119. 

Cushing, Thomas, iii. 308 ; elected to 
the assembly in Massachusetts, 348 ; 
speaker, 443 ; delegate to congress, 
iv. 23. 

Cushman, Robert, goes to England 
(1617), i. 201. 

Custis, J. P., Washington’s step-3on, vi. 
18. 

Cutler, M., one of the Ohio Company’s 
agents, vi. 286. 

Cuyler, in New York congress, iv. 429. 


D. 

Dablon, Claude, Jesuit missionary to the 
Onondagas in western New York, ii. 
147, 148. 

Dakotas. See Sioux. 

Dale, Sir Thomas, in Virginia, intro- 
duces martial law, i. 102 ; an upright j 
governor, five years in office, returns 
to England, 108; death of, 109. 

Dalrymple, Sir John, pamphlet of, “ Ad- 
dress of Great Britain to the Inhabit- 
ants of America” (1775), iv. 150; 
specious promises of, 150, 151. 

Dalrymple, Colonel, in command of 
troops in Boston (1768), iii. 312, 869, 
371 ; offers to obey the governor, and 
removes troops, 376, 378. 

Dalyell, Captain, relieves Detroit (1763), 
iii. 47 ; defeated by the Indians and 
killed, 47. ! 

Dana, Francis, on committee of congress . 


to visit Washington, v. 217 ; in Massa- 
chusetts state convention to ratify 
federal constitution, vi. 396. 

Danbury, Connecticut, stores at, de- 
stroyed by Tryon, v. 151. 

Danby, Lord Treasurer (lt>73), i. 592. 

Dane, Nathan, in Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, vi. 197 ; in congress, motion for 
government of western states, 278 ; 
share in preparing ordinance of 1787, 
281, 285, 289, 290; opposes the new 
constitution, 371 ; conduct not ap- 
proved in Massachusetts, 396. 

Dan forth, Thomas, report on natural 
and chartered rights, i. 369. 

Daniel, Robert, deputy governor of 
North Carolina, ii. 14. 

Daniel, S., poet laureate, quoted, on 
diffusion of English literature, i. 79. 

Dare, Virginia, name of first child of 
English parentage born in the United 
States, i. 76; fate of, 77, 78. 

Darien, Georgia, Scotch settlement in, 
ii. 290. 

Dartmouth college, New Hampshire, iv. 
148. 

Dartmouth, carl of (William Legge), 
head of the board of trade, iii. 132 ; 
secretary for the colonies, 41G; vio- 
lent against the Americans, iv. 114, 
115; rejects Chatham’s plan, 116; 
sends orders to General Gage, 150; 
on Gage’s attempt at Concord, 185; 
sends word to Howe that Russian 
mercenaries are coming, 277 ; favors 
coercing the Americans, 329. 

Daston, Sarah, tried for witchcraft, ii. 

66 . 

Davenant, Charles, advocates Penn’s 
plan of union of American colonics, 
ii. 75. 

Davenant, Sir William, appointed by 
Charles II. governor of Maryland, i. 
170 . 

Davenport, John, founds New Haven, 
Connecticut, i. 271 ; views of, 360. 

Davidson, of North Carolina, general, 
with Morgan, v. 480; killed at Mac- 
gowan’s ford, 486. 

Davie, W. R., of North Carolina, in the 
federal convention, vi. 252, 266 ; in 
state convention on the federal con- 
stitution, 461. 

Davis, Isaac, captain of the Acton min- 
ute-men, iv. 158, 159; bravery of, 

160, 161; killed, 161; his wife, 159, 

161. 

Davis, John, voyages of, i. 71. 

Davis, Nicholas, driven out of Massachu- 
setts, i. 314. 

Dawes, Thomas, of Boston, speech in 
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state convention on the federal con- 
stitution, vi. 399, 400. 

Dawes, William, at Lexington, iv. 153. 

Daye, Stephen, printed first book in 
America north of Mexico, i. 280. 

Dayton, Colonel E., at Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, v. 424. 

Dayton, Jonathan, ol‘ New Jersey, in the 
federal convention, vi. 333. 

Dean, James, among Indians in Canada, 
iv. 148 ; visits the Six Nations, 
375. 

Deane, Silas, goes to France, v. 17; in- 
terview with Vergcnnes, 17, 18; deal- 
ings with Bancroft, 18 ; one of the 
commissioners to France, 50; pre- 
sented to the king and queen, 250. 

Dearborn, llenry, of New Hampshire, 
activity of, iv. 109; with General 
Gates, v. 188, 189. 

De Berdt, Dennys, agent to England, iii. 
235 ; the son of, v. 7. 

De Callieres, in Canada, ii. 179, 18G. 

Declaration of independence, committee 
to prepare, iv. 425 ; principles, as set 
forth, July 4, 1770, 440 ; King George 
striven to govern colonies absolutely, 
447 ; parliament enacted unconstitu- 
tional laws, 448 ; the king waged war 
against the colonies, 449 ; British 
people appealed to in vain, 449; the 
colonics free and independent states, 
450; principles of the declaration ad- 
dressed to all nations, 450; relation 
to other forms of government, 451 ; 
why America established a people and 
government, 452 ; the declaration not 
signed on July 4, 452 ; why this day 
is the great anniversary, 4 2; pro- 
claimed in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, v. 3, 4 ; in New York, 4 ; in 
Virginia, Rhode Island, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, South Carolina, 5 ; 
signed by all the members of con- 
gress, 15, 16. 

Declaratory act of 1766, iii. 208, 209; 
claims absolute power for parliament 
to bind America, 209. 

De Clugny, minister of finance, iv. 371. 

Deerfield, Massachusetts, burning of, i. 
889 ; ii. 1 95, 1 96. 

De Gourges, avenges massacre of the 
French in Florida, i. 58, 59. 

De GrafTenried, ii. 203, 204. 

De Grasse, Count, with French ships, v. 
609; enters the Chesapeake, 516; 
victorious over the British fleet, 617 ; 
honored by congress, 528 ; sails to 
West Indies, 525; defeated by British 
fleet under Rodney, 540, 541. 

De Guinea, Count, French ambassador to 


England, iv. 271 ; letters to Vergennes, 
271, 359. 

De Kalb. See Kalb. 

DelaBarre. See Barre, Dcla. 

Delancey, James, chief justice of New 
York, ii. 834 ; lieutenant-governor, 
876 ; the Delancey family in New 
York, iv. 30. 

Delancey, James, colonel in the British 
service, v. 142 ; illegal executions by, 
554. 

Delaplacc, surrenders Ticonderoga to E. 
Allen, iv. 183. 

De Lauzun, Duke, carries to France news 
of victory at Yorktown, v. 523. 

Delaware, Lord, governor of Virginia, i. 
101, 102; returns to England, 102; 
death of, 109. 

Delaware, the Dutch purchase lands in 
(1630), i. 498 ; DeVries plants, 499; 
Swedes colonize, 502 ; contention of 
Swedes and Dutch, 5< 9, 510 ; William 
Penn obtains, 556, 5(53 ; government 
established, ii. 24, 25 ; set off by it- 
self, 30; condition of (1754), 397, 
398 ; favors a congress, iii. 147 ; adopts 
Virginia course and resolves, 848; 
contributes to help Boston, iv. 28, 29; 
movements in, 108; assembly meets, 
its action, 143 ; firm for defence, 252 ; 
follows lead of Pennsylvania, after the 
king’s proclamation, 273; instructs 
its delegates as to independence, 428 ; 
abolishes slavery, v. 411 ; how Wash- 
ington’s advice was received and acted 
on (1783), vi. 91; laws as to paper 
money, 1 72 ; limited power of dele- 
gates to the federal convention, 277 ; 
legislature calls state convention, 
which ratifies the constitution, 389, 
890; good words to, from Washing- 
ton, 470. 

Delaware Indians, ii. 91 ; murder whites 
and are chastised, 454, 455 ; threaten 
and attack Fort Pitt, iii. 44, 47 ; make 
peace, 88 ; Dunmorc makes peace with, 
iv. 86 ; take up the hatchet again 
(1776), v. 62. 

De Monts, patent of sovereignty over 
Acadia, i. 18, 19; explores the coast 
of New England, 19. 

Denmark, aspect of, toward United 
States, v. 227, 228 ; agrees to league 
of neutral nations, 816; policy of, 
851 ; asked to agree to Russia’s dec- 
laration of rights, 356 ; overtures for 
a treaty with the United States, vi. 66. 

Denonville, marquis of, governor of 
Canada, ii. 176 ; contest, with the Iro- 
quois, and result, 176, 177 ; incapacity 
of, 179. 
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pe Pineda, explore3 southern coast of 
America, i. 24, 25. 

De Rasikres, visits New Plymouth, i. 
496. 

Descartes, the philosopher, v. 25*7. 

Des Moines river, Iowa, ii. 15G. 

De Soto, F., offers to conquer territory 
for Charles V., i. 38 ; sails for Flori- 
da, 39, 40 ; extravagant expectations 
of, 40; enters Georgia, 41; thence 
through Alabama and Mississippi to 
Mississippi river, 44, 45 ; struggles of, 
with the Indians, 44 ; enters Arkan- 
sas and Missouri, 45, 4G ; cruelty to 
the natives, 46 ; death and burial, 47 ; 
failure of the expedition, 48, 49. 

D’Estaing, Count, memoir on policy of 
the French court, v. 242 ; arrives in 
Philadelphia with French fleet, 284 ; 
off Newport forces British to destroy 
their ships, etc., 285 ; fleet wrecked 
in violent storm, 285, 286 ; proposes 
expedition, 319; in Georgia, 372; 
attack on Savannah, 372, 373 ; sails ; 
for France, 373, 374; urges sending 
troops to the United States, 425, 426. 

D’Estouches, French admiral, v. 605, 
506. 

Detroit, the French in possession of, ii. 
186 ; besieged by the Fox Indians, 
203; situation of (1763), iii. 42; be- 
sieged, 43 ; relieved, 47 ; siege con- 
tinued, 47 ; population of (1768), 320 ; 
Hamilton in, v. 310, 311. 

De Vaca, Cabeza, discovers the Missis- 
sippi river, i. 29 ; expedition of, across 
the continent to the Pacitic Ocean, 30, 
SI. 

De Vaudrcuil. See Vaudreuil. 

De Vries, visits Virginia (1632), i. 137 ; 
plants colony on the Delaware, 499 ; 
fate of, 500 ; negotiates peace with 
the Indians, 505, 506. 

Dew, Thomas, plan for exploring in 
Carolina, i. 410. 

Diaz, Martin, explorations and adven- 
tures of, ii. 32, 83. 

D’Iberville. See Iberville. 

Dickinson, John, opposes change of 
Pennsylvania to a royal government, 
iii. 91; author of “Farmer’s Let- 
ters,” 264, 265 ; sentiments of, 282 ; 
character and views (1774), iv. 11, 
12 ; wishes for delay, 12; timid, 32, 
88 ; elected to congress, 70 ; drafts 
petition to the king, 75, 76 ; address 
to the people of Quebec, 81, 82 ; sus- 
tains the cause of Massachusetts 
(1775), 199; author of paper giving 
reasons for taking up arras, 238 ; also 
of second petition to the king, 288 ; 


course of, 251, 252; head of commit- 
tee of safety, with bills of credit, 252 ; 
blamed by John Adams, 261 ; in leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania, opposes in- 
dependence, 273 ; argument in New 
Jersey assembly, 310; urges waiting, 
339, 340 ; position in regard to a con- 
vention or “national council,” 421; 
still holds out against independence, 
423 ; in congress, replies to speech of 
John Adams, and urges delay of dec- 
laration of independence, 437-439; 
plan for confederation, v. 10, 11 ; 
less efficient than Franklin’s, 1 1 ; hesi- 
tates to go to congress, 84 ; president 
of Pennsylvania, vi. 91 ; on Wash- 
ington’s letter, 91 ; in the federal con- 
vention, 221, 222, 223, 225, 226, 231 ; 
on the slave-trade, 320; on tenure of 
office of the judges, 349, 350. 

Dickinson, General Philemon, near Som- 
erset Court-House, New Jersey, v. 108. 

Dicskau, with French troops, in Quebec, 
ii. 420; expedition of, against John- 
son, 436; death in battle, 437. 

Diggs, Edward, governor of Virginia, i. 
148. 

Dinwiddie, governor of Virginia, urges 
raising revenue by tax, ii. 373, 374 ; 
sends Washington as envoy to the 
French on the Ohio (1753), 378; on 
colonial assemblies, 411,412; praises 
board of trade, 413 ; urges a tax, 443. 

Dixon. Sec Mason. 

Dixwell, John. See Regicides. 

Dobbs, Arthur, royal governor of North 
Carolina, ii. 393. 

t Dongan, Thomas, governor of New 
York, i. 582; calls general assembly 
of freeholders, 582 ; favors the Five 
Nations, 583. 

Donop, Hessian colonel, iv. 355 ; in New 
York, v. 31, 32 ; on the Delaware, 89, 
90; advice to Ball, 90, 94; flight of, 
101, 102; with Howe in Pennsylva- 
nia, 180; assault on Red Bank, New 
Jersey, 196; death of, 197. 

Dorchester, Massachusetts, celebration 
in (1769), iii. 359,360. 

Douglas, William, proposes stamp duty, 

ii. 353. 

Dover, one of the oldest towns in New 
Hampshire, i. 217. 

Dowdeswell, chancellor of the exchequer, 

iii. 194, 195 ; on the Boston port bill, 
472. 

Drake, Sir Francis, in California and 
Oregon, i. 66 ; plunders the Spaniards 
in the Pacific, and sails round the 
world, 66. 

Drayton, William Henry, chief justice 
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of South Carolina, iv. 395 ; speech on 
opening court, 396. 

Drayton, the poet, quoted, i. 88. 

Dreuillcttes, Roman Catholic missionary 
on the Kennebec (1046), builds a chap- 
el, ii. 144. 

Drummond, Sarah, brave words, in time 
of the Great Rebellion in Virginia, i. 
464. 

Drummond, William, governor of North 
Carolina, i. 411, 462 ; hanged in Vir- 
ginia (1677), 467, 468. 

Drysdale, Hugh, deputy governor of Vir- 
ginia, ii. 279. 

Duane, of New York, proposed for con- 
gress, iv. 31 ; in th<> lirst congress, 
69, 7<>, 73 ; recommends negotiation 
with Great Britain (1775), 200; on 
commissioners for conciliation, 340; 
wishes further delay, 343 ; Hamilton’s 
appeal to, v. 44 S, 449. 

Du Ch&telet, French minister to England, 
iii. 282 ; writes to Ohoisoul, 282, 283 ; 
views of, 318, 325, 329, 334, 335 ; ad- 
vises free trade as colonial liberator, 
336, 337. 

Duche, Episcopal clergyman, opens con- 
gress with prayer, iv. 64, 65. 

Dudley, Joseph, chief justice of New 
York, ii. 37, 38 ; in Massachusetts, 49, 
68 ; disloyal course, 68, 69 ; advises 
conquest of Acadia, 198. 

Dudley, Thomas, deputy governor of 
Massachusetts, under Wiathrop, i. 
233; intolerant spirit of, 311. 

Duhaut, murders La Salle, ii. 1 74 ; killed 
by his fellow-assassins, 174. 

Dulany, Daniel, of Maryland, able argu- 
ment of, iii. 145, 146. 

Duluth, Daniel, French officer, ii. 165. 

Dumas, employed to get aid from Hol- 
land, iv. 362. 

Dummer, Fort, ii. 223. 

Dummer, Jeremiah, agent of Massachu- 
setts, defends New England charters, 

ii. 247-249. 

Dunbar, Samuel, minister in Stoughton, 
Massachusetts, iv. 52. 

Dunbar, Colonel Thomas, in Braddock’s 
army, ii. 421 ; cowardly retreat of, 
424. 

Dunmorc, Lord, governor of Virginia, 

iii. 396 ; dissolves the house of bur- 
gesses, iv. 17 ; calls the assembly, 34 ; 
in New York, 82 ; returns to Virginia, 
82 ; greedy for land, 82 ; occupies 
Pittsburg and dependencies, 83 ; calls 
out the militia of the South-west, 85, 
86 ; makes peace with the Indians, 88 ; 
prorogues the assembly, 108 ; carries 


off powder, 146; threatens to free 
and arm the slaves, 146, 147 ; course 
adopted by, 179 ; calls together house 
of burgesses on Lord North’s offer, 

201 ; veto in favor of the slave-trade, 

202 ; retreats to a ship of war, 202 ; 
course toward the legislature, 253, 
254 ; abdication of royal authority, 
254 ; with some ships, begins war, 
817; tries to burn Hampton, 317 ; in- 
structions from England, 317, 318; 
offers freedom to indented servants 
and slaves, 318; tries to laise forces 
among the backwoodsmen and sav- 
ages, 318; bis troops repulsed at 
Elizabeth river, 312; burns Norfolk, 
an outrage, 320 ; cross and violent, 
8h6 ; course pursued by, v. 5. 

Dunning, llenry, Lord Ashburton, in 
the cabinet (1782), v. 584. 

Dunning, John, opposes taking away 
Massachusetts charter (1774), iii. 477. 

Duplessis, M., in the battle of the 
Brandywine, v. 179; present at 
Donop’s death, 197. 

Dupoisson, Jesuit missionary among the 
Arkansas, ii. 233. 

Duquesne, succeeds La Jonquiere as 
governor of New France, ii. 877. 

Duquesne, Fort, taken by the French, ii. 
383 ; retaken by the English and 
Americans, under Washington (175 8), 
495. 

Durand, French minister in London, iii. 
260, 261. 

Durant, George, in Carolina, i. 410. 

Durantayc, at Mackinaw, ii. 179. 

Durkcc, Major John, of Connecticut 
(1766), iii.’ 173. 

Dustin, Hannah, heroism of, ii. 182, 
183. 

Dutch Americans, spirit of, iv. 130, 131. 

Dutch Colonies. See New Netherland. 

Dutch East India Company, i. 480. 

Dutch West India Company, i. 479 ; 
charter of, 493 ; oppressive monopo- 
ly, 510. 

Duty, on tea proposed (1767), iii. 251 ; 
on imports and prizes, required by 
congress (1781), vi. 27; granted by 
New York, Connecticut, and other 
states, 27, 28 ; Rhode Island refuses, 
83 ; suspended bv Virginia, 84 ; re- 
pealed by Virginia, 63. 

Dyar, Mary, a Quaker, trial and death 
of, by hanging, i. 314. 

Dyer, of Connecticut., on colonial union, 
iii. 76; in congress (1765), on neces- 
sity of union, 155; opposition of, to 
the stamp-act, 158. 
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E. 

Early voyagers and explorers : 

Alarcon, P. dc, i. 32. 

Alvarado, II., 84, 35. . 

Ayllon, L. V. dc, 25. 

Cabot, John, 10. 

Cabot, Sebastian, 10-14. 

Cabrillo, J. R., and Ferrelo, 37. 

Cardenas, G. L. dc, 34, 85. 

Cartier, James, 15-17. 

Champlain, Samuel, 18. 

Columbus, Christopher, 7, 8. 

Coronado, F. V., 31, 32, 37. 

Cortercal, Caspar, 14. 

Dc Monts, 18, 19 

De Pineda, A. A., 24. 

De Soto, F., 38-47. 

De Vaca, Cabeza de, 27-31. 

Diaz, M., 32, 33. 

Fernandez, F., 24. 

Ferrelo, B., 37. 

Gama, Vasco da, 11, 12. 

Garay, F. dc, 24, 25. 

Gomez, Stephen, 26, 27. 

Grijalva, 24. 

La Roche, Chauvin, Pontgrav6, 18. 

Narvaez, P. de, 27. 

Niza, M. de, 31, 32, 34. 

Ponce de Leon, 22-24. 

Poutrincourt, 19. 

Roberval, F. dc la Roque, 17. 
Character of the early navigators, i. 

83. 

Eastchurch, governor of Albemarle, 
North Carolina, i. 423. 

East India Company, English, first char- 
ter, ii. 89 ; revived under Charles II., 
89 . 

East India Company, Dutch, i. 480. 

East India Tea Company, in distress, asks 
help, iii. 438 ; resolves to send tea to 
America, 443 ; consignees in Boston 
refuse to resign, 448, 449 ; tea-ship 
arrives, 450; other ships arrive, 452, 
453 ; tea thrown overboard, 456 ; 
ships at Charleston and Philadelphia, 
457 ; defeated by Boston, iv. 268. 

East New Jersey, bought by William 
Penn, i. 551 ; Philip Carteret, gov- 
ernor, 577 ; interference of Andros 
resisted, 578 ; purchased by Quakers, 
578 ; new patent from the duke of 
York, 578 ; asylum for Scotch Pres- 
byterians, 578, 579 ; annexed to New 
York, 581 ; with West New Jersey in 
one province, ii. 31-33. 

Eaton, Theophilus, i. 223 ; governor of 
Connecticut, 271, 272. 

Ecuyer, Captain, at Fort Pitt, iii. 46-48. 


Eden, Richard, “ History of Maritime 
Expeditions,” i. 62, 63. 

Eden, Robert, lieutenant-governor of 
Maryland, iii. 362 ; gives up arms, 
etc., iv. 179. 

Eden, W., one of Lord North’s commis- 
sioners to America, v. 272 ; in parlia- 
ment, 543 ; condemns modifying the 
navigation act, vi. 43. 

Edmundson, William (1672), visits the 
Quakers in Carolina, i. 421. 

Education, provision for, in Virginia, i. 
112, 127; in Massachusetts, 315; 
Berkeley in Virginia opposes, 451 ; 
under the new constitutions of the 
states, v. 119. 

Edwards, Jonathan, conception of his- 
tory and progress, ii. 269 ; on theo- 
logical and moral truth, 405, 406. 

Effingham, Lord, refuses to fight against 
the Americans, iv. 186. 

Effingham. See Howard of Effingham. 

Egmont, Lord, wished to protect Amer- 
ica against the mutiny act, ii. 412, 418. 

Egremont, in the ministry (1763), iii. 31, 
36 ; death of, 52. 

Elections. See Suffrage. 

Eliot, Andrew, of Boston, iii. 249. 

Eliot, of Bristol, England. See Thorne, 
Robert. 

Eliot, John, apostle of the red men, i. 
368, 384; “On the Christian Com- 
monwealth,” 368 ; labors of, among 
the Indians, 384, 885. 

Eliot, Lord Minto, in parliament (1778), 
urges settlement with America, v. 225. 

Elizabeth, queen of England, encourages 
maritime enterprise, i. 63-6G; gives 
name, Virginia, to the region where 
Raleigh’s first expedition landed, 69 ; 
Prayer-Book and Articles of the 
Church, 185, 186; desires and enforces 
uniformity, 188, 189; death of, 194. 

Elizabeth Isles, Massachusetts, Indians 
of, i. 385. 

Elizabethtown, New Jersey, i, 521 ; 
“Elizabethtown Purchase,” 521, 622 ; 
British repulsed at, v. 424. 

Elliot, Sir Gilbert, in parliament, iii. 103 ; 

iv. 270. 

Elliott, British minister at Berlin, hires 
a thief to steal Arthur Lee’s papers, 

v. 240. 

Elliott, Susanna S., presents colors to 
Moultrie and Motte, iv. 410. 

Ellis, Henry, governor of Georgia, ii. 
513 ; secures the good-will of the 
Creeks, 521 ; aids in the plan for tax- 
ing the colonies by parliament, iii. 
51. 

Ellis, Welbore, secretary of war, army 
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estimates of, for America (1763), iii. 
33 ; opposes receiving petition of con- 
gress, 186. 

Ellsworth, Oliver, of Connecticut, in con- 
gress, vi. 99 ; retiring words of, 99, 
100; in the federal convention, 218, 
229, 231 ; character of, 241, 242; re- 
ply to Wilson, 245 ; earnest speech on 
vote in the senate by states, 249-252 ; 
on the committee as to compromise, 
256 ; becomes a strong federalist, 269 ; 
on ratification of the constitution, 
273 ; one of the committee of detail, 
274, 275 ; moves and carries proposi- 
tion to support new government out 
of the treasury, 294 ; on support of 
new government, 29 1 ; against paper 
money, 302 ; on interference with con- 
tracts, 305, 306 ; on treason, slave- 
trade, etc., 31 1, 314, 317 ; on the elec- 
toral college, 329, 330 ; on legislative, 
judicial, and executive powers, 345 ; 
in the state convention at Hartford, 
supports the federal constitution, 394. 

Emerson, William, minister at Concord, 
Massachusetts, iv. 153, 161, 166. 

Endecott, John, character of, i. 223 
governor (1628), 223 ; founder of j 
Salem, Massachusetts, 223 ; public 
address by (1661), 375. 

England, first settlement in America, i. 
75 ; condition of, favors colonization, 
84, 85 ; takes strong interest in Vir- 
ginia, 114; engages in the slave-trade, 
125; reformation in, 178; persecu- 
tion in, peoples America, 276; first 
English troops in the colonies, 469 ; 
in possession of the Atlantic coast, 
520 ; relations to the American colo- 
nies, 613; new English nation in 
America, 613 ; mercantile system, 
colonial rivalry, ii. 88, 89; blockades 
French ports by a decree, 181 ; estab- 
lishes a bank, 1 84 ; gains of, by treaty 
of Utrecht, 210, 211; claims as to 
boundaries on the north-cast, 222 ; 
jealous of American industry, 239, 
240 ; favors the islands over the main 
land, 243, 244 ; proposes tax on im- 
ports, 244, 245 ; slave-trade, 271 ; 
Spain and the assiento, 280 ; plans 
new colony south of Carolina, 280 ; 
at war with Spain to favor smugglers, 
293 ; the convention, 294 ; failure, 
295 ; struggle with France in the East 
Indies, 302 ; colonial administration, 
329. 

Competes with France for the Ohio 
valley (1748), ii. 343; attempts to 
fill America with negro slaves, 355, 
856 ; cabinet troubles, 357, 358 ; dis- 


cussion with France as to Ohio val- 
ley, 415, 416; treaty with Russia, 
441, 442 ; declares war against France 
(1756), 450; successes of, 498, 499; 
course adopted as to American pos- 
sessions, 527, 528 ; plans for taxing 
America, 528, 529 ; elections in, 536 ; 
peace with France, 543, 544 ; course 
as to European polities, 554-556 ; 
new cabinet, 556 ; changes in, 559, 
560 ; at peace with France and Spain, 
562 ; gains of war, 562, 563 ; plans to 
subdue the colonies, 564 ; monarchy 
in (1763), limited, iii. 4; the church 
in, 4, 5 ; houses of lords and com- 
mons, position and powers, 5-9 ; great 
writers, 9-11 ; judiciary, 11, 12; sys- 
tem of education, 12; aristocracy in 
the towns and country, 13, 14; sub- 
missivencss of the people, 14, 15 ; 
manufacturing industries of, 15, 16; 
national character and spirit, 16, 17 ; 
triumvirate ministry in, 36 ; minute 
of treasury for American stamp-tax, 
55 ; how the ministry looked on colo- 
nial resistance, 94 ; military power to 
be supreme in America, 99 ; stamp- 
tax thought to be a success, 105, 106; 
power of the oligarchy (1765), 107 ; 
the ministry prepare to execute the 
stamp-act, 142; takes possession of 
Illinois, 151 ; liberty of, sustains 
America, 166; stamp-act repealed, 
206, 207 ; reaction against the re- 
peal, 215. 

Course of the king and ministry 
towaid the colonies (1768), iii. 298; 
contrast with Spain, 340, 341 ; the 
Wilkes affair in, 345; same strife as 
in America about representation, 363 ; 
parties in (1770), 383, 384 ; loses reve- 
nue by attempts on America, 423 ; 
the ministry decide that America is 
in rebellion (1774), 4G6 ; parliament 
and people agree with the ministry, 
469, 470 ; ought then to have offered 
independence to the colonies, iv. 4 ; 
watches France, 38, 39 ; seeks help of 
the red men, 58 ; astounded at news 
of Bunker Ilill battle, 260; army in 
America to be largely increased, 261. 

Question at issue with America, iv. 
265 ; resume of course of affairs (1763 
-1775), 265, 269; obtains recruits in 
Germany in spite of the law, 849; 
sends expedition under Parker against 
the southern colonies, 397-409; unani- 
mous against America’s liberty as a 
nation, v. 21, 22 ; opines that Howe 
has beaten the Americans, 94 ; re- 
monstrates with France, 130; over- 
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bearing toward Holland, 130, 131 ; 
German mercenary troops employed, 
141, 142 ; reinforcements sent by 
way of Quebec, 147 ; commissioners 
from, go to the United States (1778), 
255; arrival of, 271 ; object in view, 
and pretended offers, 272, 273; final 
manifesto of, 287 ; cruisers of, violate 
neutral rights, 345, 352 ; London and 
other places in, sick of the war with 
United States, 524 ; chauge of mind 
on part of the people, 629, 530, 548 ; 
desires peace (1782), 553; demands 
amnesty and indemnity for loyalists, 
675 ; commercial regulations with 
United States, vi. 38 ; excludes Ameri- 
can shipping from British West In- 
dies, 48 ; gives up right to buy Ameri- 
can-built ships, 48 ; regrets treaty 
with the United States instead of with 
the separate states, 6 1 ; retains inte- 
rior American posts, 52 ; new colonial 
system of, 53 ; course of, as to com- 
merce, compels the states to unite, 
111 ; unjust to the United States in 
retaining the posts, etc., 150, 151 ; 
hopes to profit by failure of union of 
the states, 202 ; encroachments in 
Maine and the West, 453, 464 ; con- 
dition of (1789), 473. 

“E pluribus unum,” v. 561. 

Enumerated commodities, sugar, tobac- 
co, etc., i. 352, 353 ; molasses and rice, 
ii. 82. 

Episcopal church, members of, banished 
from Massachusetts, i. 229 ; desires 
to have bishops in Ameiica, ii. 262; 
efforts toward this end, 393, 394 ; 
strife in Virginia as to tobacco indem- 
nity, iii. 65, 66 ; Johnson wishes for 
bishops, 91 ; course of the clergy in 
New York, iv. 108; disestablished in 
Virginia, v. 123. 

Erie, Lake, visited by La Salic, ii. 163. 

Eries, IIuron-Eries Indians, destroyed, 
ii. 148. 

Ernest, duke of Saxony, v. 233, 234 ; 
wise ruler, refuses to hire out troops, 
234. 

Etchemins, or Canocmen Indians, ii. 
90. 

Eutaw Springs, South Carolina, battle 
at (1781), v. 503, 504. 

Evcrtsen, C., of Zealand, recaptures 
Manhattan (New York) for the Dutch 
(1673), i. 525. 

Ewing, Colonel, v. 95. 

Exchange of prisoners during Revolu- 
tionary War agreed on, v. 9, 10. 

Exeter, New Hampshire, on the Pisca- 
taqua, i. 262. 


F. 

Falls of St. Anthony, discovery of, ii. 
164. 

Falmouth, now Portland, Maine, iv. 263. 

Faneuil Hall, Boston, iii. 327 ; “ cradle 
of American liberty,” iv. 6, 8, 22. 

Fanning, David, a savage raider in the 
South, v. 553 ; murders and burnings 
of, in North Carolina, 554. 

Fanning, Edmund, character of, iii. 232, 
233 ; tax extortions of, 302, 303 ; ini 
peached and convicted, 305 ; course 
of, 399. 

“ Farmer’s Letters,” force of, iii. 264, 
265 ; Franklin reprints these in Eng- 
land, 286. 

Faueitt, Colonel, in Germany, after mer- 
cenaries (1775), iv. 350-354. 

Fauquier, governor of Virginia, iii. 120. 

Federal constitution, first steps toward, 
v. 446, 447. See Constitution of the 
United States. 

Federal convention (1787), character of 
elections to, vi. 207 ; opening of, in 
May, 208; Virginia members pre- 
pare a plan, 208 ; Washington favors 
new constitution, 208 ; position and 
character of Edmund Randolph, 208, 
209 ; Madison’s place and importance, 
209, 210; shall the convention vote 
by states? 210; arrival of delegates, 
Washington’s appeal, 210; Washing- 
ton chosen president, 211 ; Randolph 
opens the convention, 212; proposes 
outline of new constitution, 212 -214; 
excellence of his plan, 214 ; Pinck- 
ney’s plan, 215; debates in commit- 
tee, 215; national government, legis- 
lative, executive, judicial, 215 ; debate 
on equality of sulfrage, 216; legisla- 
ture to be of two branches, 216; ex- 
tent of federal legislative powers, 
217; negative on state laws, coercion 
of states, 218; national executive, 
mode of election and powers, one or 
more, 219; question debated, 219, 
220 ; how to be chosen, how removed, 
221 ; vote in favor of single execu- 
tive, 222; veto power of executive, 
222 ; the judiciary, 223 ; appoint- 
ment of judges, 224 ; shall the house 
of representatives be chosen by the 
state or the people? 224; debate on 
mode of choosing both branches, 
225 ; senate, how to be chosen, 226 ; 
equality of small states defended, 
227 ; Connecticut acts as umpire be- 
tween large and small states, 228 ; 
larger states prevail, 228 ; require- 
ment of oath, 229 ; term and qualifica* 
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tions of representatives, 229 ; terms, 
etc., of senators, 280 ; end of commit- 
tee’s work, 230 ; debate on the powers 
of the convention, 233 ; debate on 
sovereignty of a single body, 284 ; 
Hamilton’s plan, 235, 236; how re- 
ceived, 237 ; the Virginia plan report- 
ed to the house, 238 ; federal and na- 
tional, 242 ; two branches advocated 
and decided on, 242-244 ; choice and 
term of senators, 245, 246 ; contest 
between larger and smaller states, 
246, 247 ; debate continues, danger 
of dissolution, 247-249 ; suffrage in 
first branch, according to population, 
249; in the second, by states, 249, 
260 ; equally divided, 253 ; grand 
committee appointed to report com- 
promise, 258, 254 ; report of commit- 
tee, 267 ; committee of one from each 
state, 257; report, 258; southern 
majority, 260 ; jealousy toward west- 
ern states, 262 ; strife on representa- 
tion for slaves, 264 ; taxation and 
representation, 265 ; slaves to be 
counted as three fifths, 266 ; repre- 
sentation according to numbers, 267 ; 
effect on political powers of the 
South, 268 ; senate to vote by states, 
269 ; distribution of powers between 
general and state governments, 270, 
271 ; relation of federal to state leg- 
islation, 271 ; property qualification 
for office, 271 ; qualifications of elec- 
tors, 272 ; jurisdiction of federal tri- 
bunals, 272 ; constitution, how to be 
ratified, 273 ; committee of five ap- 
pointed, 274 ; industry of committee, 
275 ; the convention adjourns for ten 
days, 275. 

Report of committee of detail (Au- 
gust 1787), vi. 292; discussion as to 
citizenship, native - born preferred, 
295 ; property qualifications urged, 
debate, 296, 297 ; qualifications left 
to the states to determine, 298 ; dis- 
cussion of question of representation 
and slavery, 299, 300 ; question ad- 
journed, 301 ; paper-money question, 
801, 302 ; urgent opposition, 802- 
804 ; gold and silver legal tenders, 
805 ; powers of states as to contracts, 
306 ; no ex post facto laws, 306 ; 
further debate on slavery and repre- 
sentation, 308, 309 ; as to fugitive 
slaves, 809, 310; assumption of state 
debts, 811; jurisdiction over crimes, 
power to subdue rebellion, etc., 811, 
312; the army, navy, militia, 812, 
818; treason, 314; commerce and 
slave-trade, 315; debate on slave- 
YO r V*. — 84. 


trade, 316 ; question committed, 319; 
compromise of committee, 320 ; power 
to regulate commerce, 323 ; admission 
of new states, 323 ; power over terri- 
tory of the United States, 324 ; limit 
on taxation of slaves, 325. 

How the president of the United 
States to be chosen, vi. 326 ; 
whether re-eligiblc, 327 ; question of 
tenure, 328 ; choice by the people 
rejected, 828 ; by electoral college, 
329 ; triple executive proposed, 880 ; 
Madison’s proposition, 330 ; different 
plans proposed, 331 ; vote for a single 
executive for seven years, and ineli- 
gible, 331 ; report of committee of 
detail, 332 ; committee on choice of 
president by vote of the states, 883 ; 
report of committee, 835 ; electoral 
college, and vote to be counted by the 
senate, 336, 836; debate on counting 
votes, 336-388 ; summary of the mat- 
ter, 839 ; election of vice-president to 
the senate, 344 ; power of war and 
peace, appointments, etc., 345 ; quali- 
fications of the president, 3-16; im- 
peachment and trial, 846, 847 ; re- 
port on federal judiciary and veto 
power, 34 8 ; organization of courts, 
349 ; judges not removable by ad- 
dress, 350; extent of judicial power, 
360; judiciary and unconstitutional 
laws, 350 ; senate to try impeach- 
ments, 851 ; cases beginning and 
ending in a state, 351 ; original ju- 
risdiction of supreme court and 
appellate powers, 351 ; method of 
choosing, 362 ; supreme court and 
legislative encroachments, 862 ; pro- 
tection against erroneous judgments, 
by the court, by congress, etc., 362, 
353 ; method of consolidating the 
union, 354 ; of bankruptcies and 
money bills, 354; constitution, how 
to be ratified, 355 ; another federal 
convention proposed, 356 ; committee 
on final draft, 356, 357. 

Final draft of the constitution, vi. 
857 ; the names of the thirteen states 
left out of the first clause, 357 ; fed- 
eral and national, 358 ; motion for 
bill of rights defeated, 359 ; no title 
for the president, 369 ; of encourag- 
ing home manufactures, 369 ; service 
not servitude, 859 ; power to cut 
canals negatived, 360; of a univer- 
sity, 361 ; states not to trespass on 
each other’s rights, 361 ; slavery not 
recognized as legal condition, 862; 
constitution ordered to be engrossed, 
366; amendment suggested by Wash- 
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ington adopted, 366 ; appeals of Ham- 
ilton and Morris to sign the constitu- 
tion, 366 ; signed by every state, 367. , 

Fellows, brigade of, runs away, v. 44, 
45. | 

Fendall, Josiah, Lord Baltimore’s lieu- 
tenant, i. 174; convicted and pun- 
ished, 437 ; gives trouble, 439. j 

Fenwick, John, leads colonists to New , 
Jersey, i. 516, 517. 

Ferguson, Captain P., raid upon Little j 
Egg Harbor, v. 288 ; in South Caro- j 
lina, 380, 381, 395; killed at King’s ! 
Mountain, 399. j 

Fernandez, F., discovers Yucatan and 
Bay of Campeachy, i. 24. 

Ferrar, John, deputy treasurer of London 
Company, i. 111. 

Ferrar, Nicholas, counsel to London 
Company, i. Ill; excellent services of, 
118, 131, 133. 

Ferrelo, B., explores coast of the Pacific 
Ocean to near the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river, i. 37. 

Finances of the United States, wretched 
condition of (1778), v. 290-294, 439- 
442 ; plans and efforts of It. Morris 
for improving, 556-558 ; deplorable 
condition of the treasury (1782), 561. 

Findley, W., in Pennsylvania state con- 
vention, opposes the constitution, vi. 
388, 389. 

Finland, emigration from, to Delaware, 
i. 503. 

Finley, John, iii. 319, 355. 

Fisher, Mary, a Quaker, i. 312, 313. 

Fisheries, at Newfoundland, i. 66 ; im- 
portance of, ii. 178 ; New England to 
be excluded from, iv. 126 ; arrange- 
ments as to, with France (1778), y. 
244, 246 ; Vergennes and the New 
England view, 320, 321 ; strife on the ; 
subject, 323 ; discussion as to, in con- ! 
gress, 323, 325 ; congress yields, 325 ; j 
made an ultimatum, 473, 474 ; final | 
settlement in favor of the United 
States, 579. j 

Fitch, Thomas, governor of Connecticut, 
iii. 139. 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, wounded in 
battle at Eutaw Springs, v. 504. 

Fitzherbert, Alleyne, British minister at 
Paris, v. 549 ; with Oswald in settling 
treaty of peace, 578, 679. I 

Fitzsimmons of Pennsylvania, in the first 
congress (1789), views on protection, 
vi. 468. 

Five Nations, the, i. 583 ; ii. 115 ; the Mo- 
hawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, 
and Senecas. See Iroquois. 

Flag, American, thirteen stripes, Janu- 1 


ary 1, 1776, iv. 322 ; stars and stripes, 
v. 154. 

Flag, British, first occasion of striking 
to the Americans, iv. 184. 

Flags, neutral, rights of, i. 527. 

Fleming, Colonel \V., at Point Pleasant, 
iv. 87. 

Fletcher, Benjamin, governor of Penn- 
sylvania, ii. 25 ; governor of New 
York, 38-40 ; goes to Hartford, Con- 
necticut, to enforce the royal authori- 
ty, 48. 

Fleury, Cardinal, ii. 213 ; averse to war 
with England, 299, 300. 

Floury, L. do, in battle of the Brandy- 
wine, v. 179 ; promoted, 198, 199. 

Florida, descried, i. 22 ; expedition of 
Narvaez to, and failure, 27-30 ; De 
Soto offers to conquer, 38-40 ; Roman 
Catholic missionary effort in, failure, 
50; Huguenot expeditions to, 51-54 ; 
Melendez sets out to reconquer, for 
Spain, 55 ; French colony massacred 
by Melendez, 56-58 ; vengeance of 
De Gourges, 58, 59 ; divided into East 
and West, iii. 02, 04 ; dispute as to 
civil and military power, 97. 

Florida Blanca, Spanish minister, v. 135, 
136 ; strong words to the British min- 
ister, 137, 138 ; words to the French 
ambassador, 2 45 ; dreads independ- 
ence in America, 301, 302 ; dissimu- 
lation of, 306; sends an agent to Ire- 
land, 341 ; affrighted at the prospect 
in America, 536 ; views as to boun 
dary of the United States, vi. 57. 

Floyd, John, in Kentucky, iv. 195. 

Forbes, Joseph, in command for con- 
quest of Ohio valley, ii. 484 ; expedi- 
tion sets out, 493 ; health of, breaks 
down, 493, 494. 

Fordyce, Captain, killed in battle, iv. 319. 

Fort Carillon, near Lake Champlain, ii. 
487. 

Fort Carolina, on Port Royal Island, 
South Carolina, i. 52, 53. 

Fort Christiana, on the Delaware, i. 503. 

Fort Clinton, in the Highlands, New 
York, taken by the British, v. 186 ; 
abandoned, 195. 

Fort Constitution, near West Point, 
abandoned, v. 186. 

Fort Crevecoeur, or Heartbreak, on the 
Illinois river, ii. 164. 

Fort Cumberland, abandoned by Dunbar, 
ii. 424, 425 ; troops in, iii. 46. 

Fort Duquesnc (Pittsburg), ii. 383 ; aban- 
doned by the French, 495. 

Fort Edward, built by Lyman (1755), ii. 
435; Webb occupies, 466; St. Clair 
at, v. 163. 
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Fort Frontenac (Kingston), Canada, 
taken by Bradstreet and destroyed, ii. 
491. 

Fort Griswold, Groton, Connecticut, 
taken by the British, massacre at, v. 
507. 

Fort Jefferson, on the Ohio, v. 315. 

Fort Johnson, near Charleston, South 
Carolina, iv. 404. 

Fort Lawrence. See Chiegnecto. 

Fort le Bceuf, at Waterford, Washing- 
ton visits (1754), ii. 380; taken by 
the Indians, iii. 45. 

Fort Lee, on west side of the Hudson, 
v. 66 ; taken by Cornwallis, 81, 82. 

Fort Loudoun, on the Tennessee, ii. 
518; surrenders to the Indians, 621. 

Fort Mercer, Red Bank, New Jersey, v. 
192, 195 ; evacuated, 199. 

Fort Miami, taken by the Indians, iii. 44. 

Fort of the Aliamis, at mouth of St. Jo- 
seph’s river, ii. 163. 

Fort at Michilimackinac, taken by the 
Indians, iii. 45. 

Fort Mifflin, Mud Island, New Jersey, v. 
192, 195. 

Fort Montgomery, in the Highlands, 
New York, taken by the British, v. 
186. 

Fort Moultrie, near Charleston, South 
Carolina, description of, iv. 403. 

Fort Orange, i. 495. See Albany. 

Fort Ouatanon, near Lafayette, Indiana, 
taken by the Indians, iii. 45. 

Fort Pitt, summoned by the Indians, iii. 
46, 48 ; relieved, 49. 

Fort Presque Isle, taken by the Indians, 
iii. 46. 

Fort St. Andrew’s, Cumberland Island, 
Georgia, ii. 290, 291. 

Fort St. George, Amelia Island, Georgia, 
ii. 290; abandoned, 291. 

Fort St. Joseph’s, at mouth of St. Jo- 
seph’s river, taken by the Indians, 
and garrison massacred, iii. 44. 

Fort Sandusky, taken by Indians, garri- 
son massacred, iii. 43, 44. 

Fort Stanwix, congress at, with Six Na- 
tions, iii. 321 ; garrisoned by Colonel 
Gansevoort, v. 168. 

Fort Venango, with garrison, destroyed 
by Indians, iii. 45. 

Fort Washington, New York, v. 65 ; 
movement against, by the British, 72 ; 
loss of, due to rashness and interfer- 
ence of congress, 80. 

Fort Wayne, on the Wabash, iii. 44. 

Fort William Henry, Lake George, New 
York, expedition against (1757), ii. 
459, 460; siege of and surrender, 
466, 467. 


Fox, Charles James, blamed by George 
III. (1774), iii. 466; goes into the 
opposition, 466, 407 ; on the Boston 
port bill, 471 ; on taxing America, 
480 ; on blunder of parliament to- 
ward Massachusetts, iv. 11 ; opinions 
of, 66; reproaches Lord North, 114 ; 
able speech of, 118; views of, 132, 
133; rebukes North, 282; retorts on 
North as to “ rebels,” 809 ; spirit of 
in parliament, 342 ; favors the United 
States (1776), v. 53 ; speeches in par- 
liament, 54 ; character of, 56-58 ; 
meets Franklin in Paris, 128 ; on war 
against the colonics, 144 ; denounces 
using the red men, 169 ; urges settle- 
ment with the Americans (1778), 225; 
on treating with the United States as 
independent, 255, 282 ; on Cornwal- 
lis’s report (1781), 495, 496; on de- 
feat of Cornwallis, 523 ; denounces 
Lord North, 630, 531 ; wishes to 
quarrel with Shelburne, 536, 537 ; 
head of foreign department of state, 
539; course pursued by, 542, 543; 
agrees to armed neutrality, 544 ; 
views and course of, 545, 646 ; leaves 
the ministry, 54 7 ; refuses Pitt’s of- 
fer, vi. 88 ; coalition with Lord North, 
89 ; course on the navigation act, 44, 

45 ; unfair offers to the United States, 

46 ; advocates reform, 53. 

Fox, George, travels of, in North Caroli- 
na,!. 421-423 ; in Maryland, 438 ; ear- 
ly history of, 530 ; internal struggles 
of, 531 ; preaches to the people, 532, 
533 ; makes converts, 534 ; visits 
America, 546 ; death of, 673. 

Fox, Henry, in parliament, ii. 409, 412 ; 
leaves the cabinet, 456 ; accepts place 
of paymaster, 471. 

Fox Indians, or Ottogamies, besiege De- 
troit, ii. 203 ; all cut off, 203. 

Fox river, Jesuit mission on, ii. 152. 

France, early voyages and settlements 
in America, i. 16-21 Huguenot colo- 
nies, 51-54 ; settlements of, pillaged, 
105, 106; loses and regains Acadia, 
Cape Breton, etc., 219, 220 ; relations 
of, to American colonies, 61 3$ mercan- 
tile system and colonial rivalry with 
England, ii. 88, 89, 177 ; disputes as to 
boundaries on the lakes, etc., 222, 223 ; 
on the Ohio, 224, 225 ; declares war 
against England, 800; struggle with 
England in the East Indies, 802 ; 
plans to recover Louisburg, failure, 
809, 310; boundary claimed by (1748), 
337 ; competes with England for the 
Ohio valley, 843 ; a French brigan- 
tine seized, 861 ; active in the Ohio 
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valley, 369 ; begins hostilities, 871; 
posts established by, 378 ; success of, 
885 ; discussions with England as to 
possessions in the Ohio valley, 415, 
416; seizure of ships denounced as 
piracy, 440, 441; successful in Ohio 
valley, 468; state of, under Louis 
XV. t 475 ; negotiates for peace with 
England, 537-540 ; at peace with Eng- 
land, 562. 

Gives up Louisiana to Spain, iii. 75 ; 
peasantry, low state of, iv. 41, 42 ; 
leans to the American colonies, 43 ; is 
not trusted by England, 126, 127; spirit 
in Paris as to America and England 
(1775), 189; wishes for representa- 
tive government, 369 ; scuds money 
to aid the Americans, 371 ; unhappy 
condition of, 371, 372; retaliates on 
England, v. 20 ; the nobility wish to 
help the United States against Eng- 
land, 20, 21; sends ships to the United 
States, 130, 133 ; promises made to 
England, 133, 134 ; encouraged by 
Prussia to help United States, 241, 
242 ; at war with England, 249 ; fleet 
sails for America, 256 ; sends minis- 
ter to the United States, 258 ; con- 
trasts with Spain in literature, etc., 
259, 260 ; state and feeling of, 264 ; 
contest in the cabinet, 265 ; litera- 
ture, finances, etc., 267 ; principle of 
the treaties, 268 ; the fleet arrives, 
284; discussions, etc , as to alliance 
and joint plans, 320-826; protects 
rights of neutrals, 344; Paris eager 
for peace, 465 ; congress yields to, as 
to peace, 472 ; fleet of De Grasse, with 
troops, in the Chesapeake, 516; har- 
mouious action with the Americans, 
616, 517; needs peace (1782), 562; 
clamor in, for peace, 572 ; the French 
troops leave the United States, vi. 
31; generous to the United States, 
120; offers perfect reciprocity to the 
United States, 152 ; state and pros- 
pects of (1789), 472, 473. 

Francis, Colonel E., bravery aud death 
of, v. 162, 163. 

Franciscans, accompany Champlain, i. 
21. See Catholics, Homan. 

Frankland, North Carolina, west of the 
mountains, vi. 400. 

Franklin, Benjamin, early life of, ii. 258 ;* 
makes his way to Philadelphia, 259 ; 
plans a newspaper, advocates schools, 
libraries, etc,, 259, 260 ; character and 
ability, the assembly printer, 259, 260 ; 
principles of his paper, 261 ; lotteries 
of, and volunteer militia, 804, 305 ; 
plan for union of the colonies, 886 ; 


substance of plan, 387 ; advises colo- 
nizing the West, 338; on Shirley’s 
plans, 413, 414 ; on taxation by parlia- 
ment, 414; helps Braddock’s expedi- 
tion, 420 ; on prowess of the regulars, 
425 ; on increase of colonial popula- 
tion, 438, 439 ; activity and zeal of, 
445, 446 ; agent of Pennsylvania in 
England, 461 ; interview with Gran- 
ville, 461 ; defends the acts of the 
Pennsylvania assembly, 529 ; cn 
American independence, 532, 533. 

Wishes Pennsylvania to become a 
royal government (1764), iii. 91 ; goes 
as agent of Pennsylvania to England, 
92 ; interview with Grenville, 96 ; dis- 
couraged, 133; summoned to bar of 
house of commons, 201 ; answers to 
questions, 201-204; in Paris, 262; 
reprints “Farmer’s Letters” in Eng- 
land, 286 ; agent of Massachusetts to 
lay complaints before the king, 391 ; 
on slavery, 412; projects a land com- 
pany on the Ohio, 416 ; sends Hutch- 
inson’s letters to America, 425 ; great 
influence of (1773), 445; presents ad- 
dress for removal of Hutchinson, 459 ; 
before the privy council, 460 ; railed 
at by Wedderburn, 461-463; un- 
moved as to his course, 463, 464; 
turned out of the American post office, 
464 ; seeks for conciliation, 464, 465. 

Opinion of, as to affairs (end of 
1774), iv. 92, 98; consulted as to de- 
mands for America, 92-97 ; interview 
with Lord Chatham, 98, 99 ; in the 
lobby of house of lords, 101 ; advice 
to Massachusetts, 115; praised by 
Chatham, 116 ; interviewed, 116, 117 ; 
consulted as to sending commissioners 
to America, 127; disagreement, 128; 
advice to Massachusetts, 130; inter- 
view with Gamier, 188; talks with 
Burke, 138; leaves for home, 139; 
sincerity and honesty of, 189, 140; 
arrives in Philadelphia, 179 ; delegate 
to congress, 179, 190; opinions of, 
199 ; on the battle of Bunker Ilill, 
231 ; plan for confederacy of the colo- 
nies, 243, 244 ; appointed to organize 
the post-office, 246 ; on the committee 
to visit Washington and the army, 
262, 263 ; refuses legislative oath of 
allegiance to the king, 273 ; labors for 
the declaration of independence, 316 ; 
on the committee of secret correspond- 
ence, 362; answer to Ilowe’s letter 
(1776), v. 9; on committee to meet 
Howe, 41, 43; one of the commis- 
sioners to France, 50 ; arrives in 
France, 127 ; influence exerted by, 
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127, 128; meets Voltaire, 247; an- 
swer to Hartley, 248 ; presented to 
Louis XVI., 250; personal appear- 
ance and manners of, 251, 252; a 
popular favorite in France, 252 ; op- 
position to, by Arthur Lee and Izard, 
263, 254 ; minister to France, 304 ; 
on receiving instructions as 1o peace 
negotiations, 52(5 ; communication to 
Shelburne, 534, 535 ; in charge of 
negotiation for United States, 535 ; 
intercourse with Oswald, 637, 538; 
begs Jay to come to Faris, 538 ; pre- 
fers Oswald to Grenville, 540 ; meets 
Oswald, 547 ; discusses terms of peace, 
etc., with United States, 547, 548 ; 
active against Spanish intrigues, 553 ; 
agrees to the treaty as drawn up by 
Jay, 570, 571 ; instructed to effect a 
loan from France to the United States, 
572 ; signs the treaty, 580 ; share in 
the work, 580, 581. 

Signs the definitive treaty of peace, 
vi. 52 ; president of Pennsylvania, 
208; in the federal convention, 211, 
218, 210, 222 ; proposes having prayer 
at the opening of the convention, 247 ; 
on proportional representation, 252; 
compromise in the convention, 257 ; 
president of the Pennsylvania aboli- 
tion society, 261 ; on property quali- 
fication, 290; on giving United States 
pow f er to cut canals, 3(50; prophecy 
at close of federal convention, 367 ; 
presents the constitution to the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, 381, 382. 

Franklin, James, brother of Benjamin, 
established New England “Uourant” 
(1721), ii. 258; government interfer- 
ence against, 258, 259. 

Franklin, William, son of Benjamin, 
governor of New Jersey (1762), ii. 
657; iii. 231 ; obtains cessions of 
land from the Six Nations, 321 ; last 
royalist governor of New Jersey 
(1776), iv. 431; infamous proposal 
of, v. 294 ; desires using the savages, 
etc., 327. 

Fraser, British general, v. 158, 187 ; 
wounded, 188; death of, 189. 

Frederic of Prussia, ii. 312 ; bulwark of 
protestantism, 474, 475 ; struggles 
against nearly all Europe, 476-481 ; 
views of, 538, 540, 563 ; course and 
views of (1776-1778), v. 235, 236; 
as to George III., and efforts to sub- 
due the United States, 237, 238 ; 
views as to trade, as to American 
declaration of independence, 238, 239 ; 
visit to, by Arthur Lee, 239, 240 ; 
criticisms on England’s course toward 


United States, 240 ; arrangement with 
France as to the United States, 241 ; 
on probable issues of the American 
war, 242, 243 ; strong sympathies 
with the United States, 243 ; puts 
aside W. Lee’s importunities, 337; 
friendly toward England, 544 ; on the 
prospects of the United States (1782), 
vi. 55 ; treaty with the United States, 
152, 153. 

Frederica, Georgia, fort at (1736), ii. 
290. 

Free commonwealths, rise of, in Ameri- 
ca, v. 404-422. 

Free schools in New England, i. 315. 

“ Free ships, free goods,” ii. 208, 450 ; 
v. 50, 246. 

Free thought in France, v. 258. 

Free trade for America, iv. 70 ; mutual, 
with England, offered, vi. 47. 

French settlements in America. See 
France and Canada. 

Friends. See Quakers. 

Frobisher, Martin, three voyages of, to 
the polar regions, i. 63-65. 

Frontenac, Count dc, governor of New 
France, ii. 100, 161 ; De la Barre suc- 
ceeds him, 168; again governor, 179; 
sends parties against Schenectady, 
Salmon Falls, and Casco Bay, 180; 
holds Quebec, 181 ; commands troops 
against the Iroquois, 184 ; partial suc- 
cess of, 184. 

Frye, Colonel J , part of regiment of 
goes to Bunker liill, iv. 215. 

Fuller, Rose, in parliament (1769), iii. 
330 ; opposes Boston port bill (1774), 
471 ; urges repeal of tax on tea, 472. 

Fur trade, Chauvin’s monopoly of, i. 18 ; 
attempt at monopolizing, 211; trade 
in Connecticut, 264 ; dispute of pa- 
troons nnd Dutch West India Com- 
pany, 500. 

G. 

Gadsden, Christopher, ii. 516; in South 
Carolina legislature, iii. 121 ; in con- 
gress, 149, 150, 154; on South Caro- 
lina and union, 198, 199 ; on people’s 
rights, 236 ; in the continental con- 
gress, iv. 71, 74; defends New Eng- 
land, 261 ; clear for independence, 
393 ; commands troops, 393, 394 ; 
in Fort Johnson, 404; barbarously 
treated by Cornwallis, v. 893 ; re- 
joices at South Carolina ratifying the 
federal constitution, vi. 420. 

Gage, Thomas, Colonel, ii. 421-423 ; let- 
ter on taxation of the colonies, 443 ; 
inactive, 502 ; recommends the mu- 
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tiny act for America, iii. 1 05 ; com- 
mander - in - chief in America, 148 ; 
dares not fire on the people in New 
York, 162; ordered to send regiment 
and ship - of - war to Boston, 289 ; 
opinion as to Boston and its doings, 
810-812; learns some truth, 814; 
sends away troops, 349; on people of 
Illinois, 409 ; talks like a braggart, 
465 ; made civil as well as military 
governor of Massachusetts, 475 ; takes 
four regiments, and directed to pun- 
ish severely, 476; arrives in Boston 
(1774), iv. 7, 8; weak and vacillating, 

8 ; governor of Massachusetts, 20, 21 ; 
intrigues, 25 ; proclamation of, 26 ; 
receives the regulating act, 43 ; char- 
acter of this act, 43, 44; looks for 
more troops, 53 ; his council, 54 ; 
seizes the powder of Massachusetts, 
55 ; requires more troops, 57 ; wishes 
for help from Canadians and Indians, 
57, 58 ; fortifies Boston, 69 ; uncer- 
tainty of, 67 ; avoids meeting the as- 
sembly, 68 ; report on the state of , 
America, 91; private letter of, 91; 
small force of, 94 ; to act offensively, j 
ordered to seize forts, stores, etc., ; 
150; sends an expedition to Concord I 
(April 1775), 152; breaks his pledge 
to the inhabitants, 172; martial law . 
in Massachusetts, 205; proscribes 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock, 

1 i 

205 ; designs to occupy Charlestown, i 
214 ; anticipated by the Americans, 
orders attack, 217; reports to Lord 
Dartmouth Bunker Hill battle, 231 ; 
wishes to get to New York, 242 ; ! 
mean treatment of prisoners, and in- j 
solcncc of, to Washington, 249 ; or- 
ders the southern savages to be hired J 
at any price, 256, 257 ; recalled, goes j 
to England, 260, 262. 

Gallatin, Albert, at conference of dele- 
gates, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
(1788), vi. 465. 

Galloway, Joseph, a royalist, iii. 91 ; 
elected to congress from Pennsylvania, 
iv. 33 ; plan in congress for president- 
general over the colonics defeated, 69, 
70; deserts the cause of the United 
States, v. 88. ! 

Galvez, Spanish colonial minister, v. 
136; governor of Louisiana, 34 1. j 

Gama, Vasco da, voyage to llinuostan i 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope, i. j 
11, 12; ii. 88. 

Gansevoort, Colonel, at Fort Stanwix, v. 
168; sally from the fort successful, 
169 ; thanked by congress, 170. 

Garay, F., governor of Jamaica, sends 


an expedition to explore the southern 
coast, i. 24, 25. 

Gardner, Thomas, of Cambridge, iii. 848, 
349; words of cheer, 437, 438 ; spirit 
of, iv. 47 ; death of, at Bunker Hill, 
230. 

Gardoqui, Spanish envoy (1785\ negotia- 
tions with Jay, vi 421,422; specious 
offers to the men of Kentucky, 463. 

Gamier, French minister in England, 
note to Vorgennes, iv. Iu9 ; interview 
with Franklin, 138, 139; to Vergennes, 
185,180,189,190. 

Garth, agent for South Carolina, iii. 96. 

Gaspee, insolence of commander of (at 
Newport), iii. 414; burned, 415; af- 
fair pronounced to be worse than pi- 
racy, 428 ; commissioners meet in 
Bliode Island as to, but gain nothing, 
434. 

Gates, Iloratio, elected bv congress ad- 
jutant-general, with rank of brigadier, 
iv. 234 ; cntcis on w ork, 239 ; ap- 
pointed to command in Canada, 381 ; 
unbecoming conduct, v. 15; letter 
from Charles Lee, 87 ; meanly deserts 
Washington, 95, 96 ; in northern de- 
partment, disputes with Schuyler, 149; 
sent to Ticondcroga, 149 ; demands 
troops, discourteous to Washington, 
149, 150 ; address to the Six Nations, 
156, 157; goes to Philadelphia, 157; 
supersedes Schuyler, 173 ; extra pow- 
ers given by congress, 173; number 
of troops in the northern army, 181, 
182; noton field of battle, 190; ob- 
tains Burgoync’s surrender, 190 ; num- 
ber of prisoners taken, 191 ; improper 
conduct toward Washington, 197 ; in 
the “ cabal ” against Washington, 210, 
211 ; rupture with the commander-in- 
chief, 212; denies charge of wishing 
to supersede Washington, 216; suc- 
ceeds General Lincoln in the South, 
384 ; marches to Camden, South Caro- 
J lina, 386; defeated by Cornwallis, 
386-389; rushes away, 389; super- 
seded by Genet al Greene, 477 ; uses 
Armstrong at New but g, New York, 
vi. 71 ; at the meeting of the officers, 
73, 76; result of the meeting (1783), 

. ' 75 ‘ 

Gates, Sir Thomas, relieves the colony 
of Virginia (1611), i. 103; assumes 
the government, 103, 104; returns to 
England, 107. 

Gee, Joshua, advice to the board of 
trade, ii. 241, 

General court of Massachusetts, i. 243. 
Sec Massachusetts. 

George I., king of England, ii. 212-214. 
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George II., king of England, ii. 373 ; I 
death of, 533. 1 

George III., king of England, early ! 
years, ii. 873, 371 ; of age, 456 ; tem- 
per of, 456 ; promises to support Pitt, 
458 ; gift to America, 462 ; accession 
to the throne, etc., 534, 535; dis- 
likes Pitt’s course, 585-545; wants a 
stronger ministry, iii. 61, 52 ; asks 
Pitt’s aid, 58 ; angry at Wilkes, 69 ; j 
insane (1765), 10 4; proposes regency ( 
bill, 122; quarrels with the ministry, , 
123-121); ang 'r against the colonies, 
167 ; on modification of the stamp- 
act, 201 ; assents to its repeal, 212; 
governs at last, 258-260 ; a politician, ; 
366; disdains Chatham, 367 ; calls J 
for Lord North, 367 ; resolves to tax 
America, 382 ; qualities of, 882, 383 ; 
orders violation of Massachusetts 
charter, 388, 389 ; in harmony with 
Louis XV., 417, 418 , inexorable and 
resolute against the colonies, 438 ; i 
rejects petitions of Massachusetts, 
439 ; scoffs at Massachusetts and ; 
Franklin, 460-165; implacable, and 
bent on subduing America, 465; 
sneers at the opposition, 465; ap- 
proves the Poston port bill, 475 ; 
eager to punish, 476, 477. 

Unrelenting toward the colonies 
(1774), iv. 5; approves two acts 
against, 11; appoints councillors for j 
Massachusetts, 2«>; interview with 
Hutchinson, 27; deluded, 27, 28 ; dis- j 
solves parliament, 67 ; petition of con- : 
gross to, 75, 76 ; opinion of, as to New 
England’s resistance, 92 ; forbids ex- j 
porting of arms, 9 1 ; receives petition j 
of the colonies, 9 > ; anger against 
Chatham, 104; eluted, 105 ; joint ad- 
dress to and reply, 120; confident of 
success, 132, 183 ; answer to city of 
London, 149; confident, 151; refuses 
to receive city of London’s address, J 
188; orders Indians to be engaged 
against the Americans, 188, 189; 

“ blows must decide,” 269 ; obstinate, 
orders Americans to be proclaimed 
rebels, 270, 271 ; resolved to ravage j 
and destroy, if not able to subdue, i 
274, 275 ; begs of the empress of Rus- ! 
sia 20,000 mercenaries, 275 ; failure, 
275-279 ; final blow which severs \ 
American allegiance, 313 ; asks a 
brigade from Hanover, refused, 347 ; 
negotiates with German adventurers, 
349 ; and with duke of Brunswick, 
852 ; orders forces to subdue the 
southern colonies, 883. 

Excited by the interference of 


France (1776), v. 22; opens parlia- 
ment (November 177b), and urges 
continuance of the war, ‘_23, 224 ; 
holds Lord North to this course, 225; 
violently opposed to Lord Chatham’s 
being at the head of affairs, 219, 250 ; 
letter to North, 254 ; confession to 
North, 282 ; interview with the min- 
istry, 339 ; offers to Russia alliance, 
351; friend of the slave-trade, 405; 
obstinate as ever, 524 ; acquiesces in 
the peace policy, 546, 550 ; troubled 
in mind, 570, 576 ; anxious for peace 
with Louis XVI., vi. 38; hates the 
coalition ministry, 44 ; thinks the 
Americans incompetent to establish a 
general government, 51; meets John 
Adams (1785), 148. 

George, Lake, New York, ii. 459, 
486. 

Georgia, colony planted (1732), ii. 281, 
282; councils held with the Indians, 
283, 284 ; Lutheran emigrants to, 
284-286 ; land titles in, 286 ; no 
slaves to be introduced, 287 ; new 
emigration to, 287, 288; forts built, 
290; Indians friendly, 291; invaded 
by the Spaniards, 298 ; failure of the 
invasion, 298 ; slavery introduced, 
299; condition of (1754), 391; a 
royal province, 391, 392; favors a 
congress, iii. 146 ; refuses the billet- 
ing act, 254 ; sides with Massachu- 
setts, 331 ; government meddles with, 
408; spirit of, iv. 106, 107; de- 
nounces slavery, 107; policy of, 107; 
action of (1775), 181 ; Indians on the 
frontiers of, 181; enters the confed- 
eracy, making the thirteenth, 244 ; re- 
solve against slavery and the slave- 
trade, 244 ; provincial congress of, 
391 ; instructions to delegates to con- 
gress, 391 ; frames a constitution, 
elects governor, etc., 392 ; expeditions 
of the enemy into, 366; Savannah 
taken by the British, 367 ; oppression 
and outrage by the British, 307, 370, 
374, 381 ; slavery in, 413 ; laws as to 
paper money, vi. 172 ; appoints dele- 
gates to the federal convention, 201 ; 
threatens to secede on the slave-trade 
issue, 318; legislature calls state con- 
vention, which ratifies the constitu- 
tion (January 2, 1788), 392. 

Gerard, C. A., secretary of Vergennes, 
meets American commissioners, v. 
129; presents offers of the king, 129, 
130; first French minister to the 
United States, 256 ; received by con- 
gress, 285 ; on Washington, 319, 820; 
interview with committee of con- 
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gress, 320-822 ; further discussions [ 
with congress, 328-326. 

Germain (George Saekville), supports 
Lord North’s views, iii. 474, 475; 
takes the American department, iv. 
284 ; character contemptible, 284, 
285 ; abilities mean, 285, 286 ; a mis- 
erable appointment, 285, 286 ; on 
taxing America, 287 ; urges the Six 
Nations to light against the Ameri- 
cans, 328, 329 ; declares it necessary 
to hire mercenaries, 857 ; angry at 
delays, v. 22 ; flatters Ilowe, 53 ; in 
parliament, 54, 55 ; eager to use the 
savages against Americans, 68, 64; 
on American victory at Trenton, 99; 
merciless spirit, 108 ; plans for new 
campaign (1777), 143; instruction to 
the Howes, 146, 147; urges bloody 
measures, 152, 153; rejoices over In- 
dian massacres, 280, 282 ; schemes 
and hopes, 294, 295 ; praises British 
rapacity and cruelty in America, 392 ; 
exults in Cornwallis’s victory, 391, 
392 ; applauds the plot to buv Arnold 
and others, 427, 428 ; on pushing the 
war in Virginia, 513, 514; leaves the 
cabinet, 524 ; as Lord Saekville, con- 
demns the treaty of peace, vi. 40. 

Germans, emigrate in large numbers, 
ii. 265 ; in valley of the Blue Ridge, 
eager to take up arms (1776), iv. 318. 

Germantown, British camp at, v. 192, 
193 ; battle of, 193-195. 

Germany, electors, landgraves, etc., of, 
accustomed to hire out troops, iv. 318, 
349 ; negotiations with Faucitt, 350- 
356 ; judgment on the German princes, 
358 ; opposed to hiring out troops, v. 
140, 141; course of, toward the 
United States, 230, 241. 

Gerry, Elbridge, of Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, iii. 419; in congress (1779), 
active, v. 323, 324 ; in the fifth con- 
gress (1785), joins King against the 
navigation act, vi. 145-147 ; in the 
federal convention, 217, 221, 222, 
223, 229 ; on committee’s report, 255, 
256 ; on property qualifications, 271 ; 
as to ratification of the constitution, 
273 ; on qualifications of members of 
congress, 295 ; on state interference 
with contracts, 305 ; on United States 
army, 312; on term of the president’s 
office, etc., 330, 331, 836, 337 ; on 
juries, 358 ; refuses to sign the con- 
stitution, 365, 366 ; conduct of, not 
approved in Massachusetts, 398. 

Gibault, and George It. Clark, at Vin- 
cennes (1778), v. 311, 312. 

Gibbon, Edward, in parliament (1778), 


advises a settlement with the Ameri- 
cans, v. 225 ; member of the board 
of trade, 281 ; friendly to Americans, 
287. 

Gibbons, or Gibbins, Lord Baltimore’s 
commission to, i. 165. 

Gibson, bishop of London, on slavery, 
ii. 276. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, patent granted 
to, i. 67 ; failure of, at first, 67 ; 
aided by W. Italeigh, bis step-brother, 
67, 68; sails for Newfoundland, and 
takes possession, 68 ; many mishaps 
of, 68 ; is lost at sea, 69. 

Gilbert, Italeigh, in command of ship 
with colonists, i. 89 ; enters the Ken- 
nebec, 90 ; explores the coast, 90 ; 
returns to England, 91. 

Gist, Christopher, scout and explorer, 
ii. 362, 368 ; return of, and report, 
366; guide of Washington, 380, 884. 

Gist, Colonel Nathaniel, enlists Indians, 
v. 222; with brigade at battle of 
Camden, South Carolina, 387. 

Gladwin, Major, at Detroit, iii. 42, 43, 47. 

Gloucester, duke of, brother of George 
III., at Metz, iv. 189; sympathy of, 
for America, 1 89. 

Gloucester, Massachusetts, patriotic spirit 
of, iii. 427, 455. 

Glover, the witch, “ a wild Irish woman,” 
executed, ii. 52. 

Glover, John, colonel of regiment of 
Massachusetts fishermen, at the re- 
treat from Long Island, v. 34 ; at 
Trenton, with Washington, 96 ; on 
condition of the army, 4 50, 451. 

Glover, William, governor in North 
Carolina, ii. 15. 

Godfrey, Edward, royal governor in 
Maine, i. 300. 

Godyn, Samuel, with Blommacrt, pur- 
chases land on the Delaware (1629), 
i. 498. 

Goethe, J. W., the German author, v. 
232, 234. 

Goffe. See Regicides. 

Gomez, Stephen, explores part of coast 
of North America, i. 20 ; discovers 
the Hudson river, 27. 

Gondomar, Spanish ambassador, i. 117, 
130. 

Gonzalez, A , brought negro slaves into 
Europe, i. 123. 

Gordon. William, v. 150 ; letter to, from 
Washington, 216. 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinando, and Sir J. Pop- 
ham, send out ships to plant colony 
in Maine, i. 83 ; governor-general of 
New England and lord proprietary, 
221, 276 ; death of, 299. 
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Gorges, Robert, son of Sir F., appointed 
lieutenant-general of New England, 1 . 
216; claim of, purchased by Massa- 
chusetts, 397. 

Gorges, W., nephew of Sir F., sent to 
Maine, i. 221 ; short stay, 221. 

Gorham, N., of Massachusetts, in con- 
gress, debate on revenue, etc., vi. 63, 
69 ; chairman of committee of the 
whole in the federal convention, 215; 
on the committee of five, 257 ; on 
appointment of judges, 272 ; one of 
the committee of detail, 274, 275, 
291, 302 ; on juries, 353 ; in the state 
convention on the federal constitu- 
tion, 396. 

Gorton, Samuel, strife of, with Massa- 
chusetts ecclesiastical authorities, i. 
287 ; result, 303, 306 ; followers of, 
in Rhode Island, iv. 175. 

Gosnold, Bartholomew, voyage to Ameri- 
ca direct (1602), i. 79, 80; favorable 
report by, 80; death of, 92. 

Gower, Lord, sneers at the Americans, 
iv. 105. 

Grafton, duke of, head of northern de- 
partment, iii. 131 ; chief in the min- 
istry, 245, 246, 255 ; visits Chatham, 
255; prime minister, 260, 257; re- 
signs, 367 ; begs Lord North to try 
to conciliate the Americans, iv. 281 ; 
interview with the king, 281 ; resigns 
the privy seal, 284 ; again asks for 
conciliatory measures, 329. 

Grand Bank, lishcries on, importance 
of, i. 66. 

Grant, Major James, rashness of, ii. 
493, 494 ; in South Carolina, 550, 
551 ; abuses and insults the Ameri- 
cans, iv. 117, 118. 

Grant, General, with Howe on Long 
Island, New York, v. 29, 31 ; in New 
Jersey, 89, 9 C 

Grantham, Lord, in the foreign office, v, 
546, 549 ; letter of, to Franklin, 569. 

Granville, earl of, opposes Pitt, ii. 544. 

Graves, Admiral, iv. 26 ; succeeds Ar- 
buthnot, v. 516 ; beaten by De Grasse. 
617. 

Great Britain, how America was es- 
tranged by ( 1763-1774), iii. 3, et xcqq. 
See England. 

Green, Roger, leads colony to Carolina, 
i. 410. 

Green, Timothy, publisher of the “New 
London Gazette,” iii. 160. 

Greene, Colonel Christopher, of Rhode 
Island, v. 195. 

Greene, Nathanael, character, education, 
habits, iv. 175; starts for camp as 
captain, 176; general of the Rhode 


Island troops, 176 ; elected brigadier- 
general by congress, 235; admires 
Washington, 262 ; in favor of decla- 
ration of independence, 315; letter 
to John Adams, v. 7 ; in charge on 
Long Island, New York, 26, 27 ; falls 
sick, 27 ; on the retreat from Long 
Island, 38 ; at Fort Lee, 66 ; too con- 
fident, 69, 72 ; tries to hold Fort 
Washington, sends troops to Magaw, 
74, 75 ; loss of fort due to rashness, 
80; disingenuous about it, 80; neg- 
lects guard near Fort Lee, and result, 
81 ; service at Trenton, 99 ; explains 
to congress the needs of the army, 
148; in command of left wing at 
Germantown, 193; cause of failure 
at Germantown, 194, 195; takes the 
quartermaster’s department, 219 ; 
conduct in this department, 219, 
220; at the battle of Monmouth, 274, 
277 ; sent to Rhode Island, 285 ; 
good service there, 286 ; resigns as 
quartermaster, 416 ; supersedes Gates 
in the South, 477 ; sharp retort to 
Cornwallis, 478 ; cautious but spirited, 
479, 480; joined by Morgan’s corps 
at Guilford Court House, 487 ; eager 
for action against Cornwallis, 489 ; 
retreats before Cornwallis, 489, 490 ; 
watchful and prudent, 491 ; rein- 
forced, 491 ; mistakes at the battle 
of Guilford Court House, 492-495 ; 
pursues Cornwallis, 495 ; carries war 
into South Carolina, 497, 498; baltle 
at Ilobkirk’s Hill, 198, 499; at Nine- 
ty-Six, 501 ; withdraws to the north, 
among the hills of the Santee, 501 ; 
attacks the British at Eutaw Springs, 
503 ; result, 503, 504 ; returns to 
heights of the Santee, 504 ; rewards 
of service, 504 ; opinion as to consti- 
tution for the United States, vi. 12. 

Greene, Thomas, in Maryland, i. 167. 

Grenville, George, in parliament, ii. 
409 ; retires from office, 442 ; in the 
house of commons, 534 ; in charge of 
northern department, 556 ; enforces 
navigation acts, iii, 34, 35 ; prime 
minister, 36, 37; activity, 39; pro- 
tection policy, 39 ; originator of 
stamp-tax plan, 55, 56, 58 ; urges 
navigation acts, 59-62 ; plan as to 
boundaries of new provinces, 62, 68 ; 
meets parliament, and success, 64, 
65 ; refuses civil list for America, 
68 ; meets opposition to stamp-tax, 
70, 71 ; puts it off for a year, 71 ; 
offers to the colonies, 71, 72; first 
budget of, 72 ; interview with colo- 
nial agents, 73; advises submission, 
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78, 74 ; fixed determination, 74 ; 
meets colonial agents, 96 ; proposes 
stamp- act in parliament, 97, 98 ; 
gives up, 129; holds to the suprema- 
cy of parliament, 165, 166, 169; 
abuses the Americans, 1 78- 180; de- 
feated, 200, 20 L ; questions Franklin, 
201-204; debate and result, 205, 
206 ; rancor against Pitt, 238 ; course 
in the house, 252-254 ; out of office, 
263, 267 ; on Massachusetts, 323, 
327 ; on repeal of the revenue act, 
845; death of (1770), 396; colonial 
system of, reviewed, iv. 266-268. 

Grenville, George, the younger, praises 
Lord Chatham, v. 247. 

Grenville, Sir I{., in command of fleet 
carrying out Raleigh’s colonists, i. 71 ; 
returns to England, 72 ; brings out 
new colonists, 75. 

Grenville, Thomas, son of George, sent 
by Fox to Paris, v. 639 ; intercourse 
with Franklin and Vcrgcnnes, 539, 
540 ; diplomatic efforts unsuccessful, 
542 ; complains to Fox, 542. 

Grey, British general, attacks General 
Wayne, v. 180; at Edge Hill, Penn- 
sylvania, 210; at New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, 286 ; slaughters American 
light-horse, 288. 

Gridlcy, Jeremiah, on writs of assistance, 
ii. 546. 

Gridley, Richard, engineer with Prescott 
at Breed’s Hill, iv. 215. 

Griffin, General, at Mount Holly, New 
Jersey, v. 93; retreats from New 
Jersey, 95. 

Grijalva, explores coast of Yucatan, i. 
24. 

Grimaldi, ii. 537 ; Spanish minister for | 
foreign affairs, favors war with Eng- j 
land, iv. 370, 371; dislikes prospect 
of American independence, v. 21 ; 
driven out of the Spanish ministry, 
135; meets Arthur Lee, 137. 

Grimk6, of South Carolina, in the state ! 
convention on the federal constitution j 
(1788), vi. 419. 

Grotius, Hugo, i. 144; opposes coloniza- 
tion, 491, 492. 

Gucrcheville, Marchioness de, i. 19; 
colony of, and fate, 105, 106. 

Guilford Court-House, North Carolina, 
battle at (1781), v. 491-495. 

Gunning, in Russia, to hire twenty thou- 
sand mercenaries against the Ameri- 
cans, iv. 276 ; fails in this, 277-279. 

Gustavus Adolphus, encourages coloniza- 
tion, i. 501 ; death of, 502. 

Guzman, Nuiio de, president of New 
Spain, i. 31. 


Gwinnet, B., delegate to congress (1776), 
iv. 391. 


Habersham, James, of Georgia, iii. 118. 

Habersham, Joseph, and others, seize 
royal magazine in Savannah, Georgia 
(1775), iv. 181 ; puts W right, the gov- 
ernor, under guard, 391. 

Hadley, Massachusetts, burned (1675), i. 
390. 

Hakluyt, Richard, one of the assignees 
of Raleigh’s proprietary rights in Vir- 
ginia, i. 77 ; historian and advocate 
of commercial enterprises, 80, 85. 

Ilaldimand, governor of Canada, v. 333 ; 
refuses to surrender the interior posts 
to United States, vi. 102; further 
wrong-doing, 151. 

Ilale, Captain Nathan, captured and exe- 
cuted as a spy by Howe, v. 48 ; bar- 
barously treated, 48, 49. 

“ Half-way covenant, The,” why so 
called, i. 360. 

Halifax, earl of, on the rights of colo- 
nists, i. 406 ; head of the board of 
trade (1748), ii. 340; proposes plan 
of union of American colonies, 411; 
resolves on stamp-tax, 418; advises 
taxation at the peace (1760), 532, 533 ; 
first lord of the admiralty, 556 ; takes 
the southern department, iii. 54 ; on 
the side of Bedford, 123, 124. 

Halifax, town of, in Nova Scotia, ii. 345. 

Ilalkct, Sir Peter, in Braddoek’s expe- 
dition, ii. 421 ; death of, 423; burial 
honors of, 496. 

Hall, Lyman, delegate to congress, iv. 
192. 

nallowcll, comptroller of customs at 
Boston, iii. 291; carries to London, 
exaggerated account of Boston disturb- 
ances, 296. 

Hamburg, city of, overtures to the Unit- 
ed States, vi. 56. 

Hamilton, Alexander, early life, iv. 110, 
111; pamphlets by, and discussions in 
the New York press, 111-113; com- 
mands a battery, v. 84 ; with Wash- 
ington, 96; secretary to Washington, 
148; c-n loss of Ticonderoga, 161; 
sent to Philadelphia, 1 80 ; sent to 
Gates to demand troops, 1 97 ; favors 
enlisting slaves in South Carolina, 869, 
870 ; views as to national government, 
447; reasoning in favor of constitu- 
tion for the republic, 448, 449 ; eager 
for active service, 478 ; on efficient 
government, 508 ; favors a national 
bank, 508 ; as lieutenant-colonel, leads 
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assault at Yorktown, 520, 521 ; in 
Albany, 558 ; appointed collector of 
revenues, 559 ; influence on legislature 
of New York, 559 ; in congress, 559. 

Papers of, entitled “ The Contincnt- 
alist” (1781), vi. 21, 22; on national 
debt and national bank, 25 ; letter to 
Morris, 25, 25 ; on regulating trade, 
29 ; receiver of United States reve- 
nues, 30; elected to congress, 31; 
gives up claim to half-pay, 01 ; report 
on paying the army, 01 ; on position of 
the army unpaid, GO ; letter to Wash- 
ington, 07 ; opposes Madison’s plan 
for revenue, 79 ; plan for federal eon- ' 
vention, 79, 80 ; on defects of the con- i 
federation, 99 ; letters to Greene and 
Jay, 100 ; leaves congress, 100; in the | 
federal convention, 216, 225, 228 ; plan 
of government, and speech, 235-237; 
plan, how received, 237, 239 ; on the 
fate of republican government, 24G ; 
further service not material, 200 ; on i 
qualifications for members of congress, ! 
295 ; against paper money, 301 ; on 
connection of the president and sen- 
ate, 338 ; on the president’s appoint- 
ments to office, 343, 346 ; on increas- 
ing the number of the house of rep- 
resentatives, 354, 355 ; motion as to j 
ratifying the constitution, 355 ; final j 
work of the convention, 366 ; advo- 
cates a revenue tariff, 453 ; in New 
York state convention, sets forth his 
opinions, 457 ; in debate against 
Smith’s motion, urges ratification of 
the constitution, 459,460; course in | 
regard to New York federal elections, 
467. 

Hamilton, Andrew, governor of West 
New Jersey, ii. 32 ; able advocate, 
255. 

Hamilton, lieutenant-governor for De- 
troit, iv. 118 ; writes to Lord Germain, 
v. 58; sends Indians to ravage, 168; 
sends out more for same purpose, 310; 
against Fort Vincennes, 312; cap- 
tured by G. II. Clark, 313, 314. 

Hamilton, William, chairman of commit- 
tee of inspection, Philadelphia, iv.421. 

Hamilton, W. G., colleague of Halifax, 
ii. 530. 

Hampden and Cromwell, rumor of emi- 
gration of, to America, i. 277. 

Hampton, Virginia, defended against 
Dunmore, iv. 3 1 7. 

Hanbury, John, and associates, grant of 
land to, on the Ohio, ii. 343. 

Hancock, John, in Massachusetts assem- 
bly, iii. 217 ; joins Samuel Adams and 
others, 375, 377 ; on Hutchinson’s let- 


ters, 440 ; speech of, 468 ; how treated 
by Gage, iv. 47 ; president of con- 
gress, 200 ; first signer of the decla- 
ration of independence, v. 75 ; inac- 
tive, 508 ; governor of Massachusetts, 
500 ; commends W ashington’s advice, 
vi. 93 ; judicious course in regard to 
the federal constitution, 395 ; chair- 
man of the state convention, 402, 403 ; 
recommends amendments, 403 ; puts 
the question, and result, 405, 406. 
Hand, of Pennsylvania, riflemen of, v. 
2.8, 37, 69, 90 ; with Washington, 
104,107. 

Hansford, Thomas, executed in Virginia, 
i. 467. 

Hardwieke, Lord (Philip Yorke), on tax- 
ing the coloni( s, ii. 338 ; lord chancel- 
lor, places military above civil power 
in the colonies, 447; joins Newcastle 
and others against Pitt, 543. 

Hardy, Sir Charles, governor of New 
York, ii. 443; governor of New Jer- 
sey, dismissed, 557. 

Hanot, Thomas, accompanies Raleigh’s 
colony to North Carolina, i. 71; ob- 
servations and testimony, 72, 75. 
Harnett, Cornelius, iv. 260, 390, 486. 
Harrison, Benjamin, in first American 
congress, iv. 63 ; opposes Henry’s 
resolution, 145; on the articles of 
confederation, v. 12; interview with 
Walcott on exchange of prisoners, 
145, 146; letter of Washington to, 
298 ; governor of Virginia, Washing- 
ton’s appeal to, vi. 70; objects to the 
new constitution, 376. 
narrod, James, in Kentucky, iv. 195. 
llarrod, Captain W., v. 810. 

Hartford, Connecticut, settlement of, i. 
264 ; Dutch fort at, 590 ; eomes to 
the help of Boston, iv. 28 ; convention 
of Now England and New York held 
in (1780), vi. 12, 13; action, etc., 
taken, 13, 14 ; state convention on 
federal constitution meets in (1788), 
394. 

Hartley of Pennsylvania, in first corw- 
gress (1789), views on protection, vi. 
468. 

Hartley, David, in parliament, on hiring 
mercenaries, iv. 357 ; goes to Paris, 
v. 144; sends North’s propositions to 
Franklin, 248; visits Franklin in 
Paris, 255 ; sent to Paris by Fox, vi. 
45, 46; meets Jay, 49; signs the 
definitive treaty, 52. 

Harvard college Massachusetts, found- 
ed, i. 280; a favorite, 316. 

Harvey, John, governor of Virginia, i. 
136; character and conduct of, 137; 
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goes to England, 138; returns with 
new commission, 139; superseded, 
139. 

Harvey, John, on committee of congress 
to visit Washington, v. 217. 

Haslet, Colonel, at White Plains, v. 74; 
killed at Princeton, 106. 

Havana, taken by the English, ii. 558, 
559. 

Haverhill, Massachusetts, massacre at, 
ii. 197. 

Hawkins, Sir John, slave merchant, i. 
54 ; the first to interest England in 
the slave-trade, 125. 

Hawley, Joseph, character of, iii. 233, 
234 ; action of, 235, 239 ; in the 
Massachusetts assembly, 432; agrees 
with S. Adams, 444 ; opinions of, iv. 
48; brave words, 61; “we must 
fight,” 77; advice to Samuel Adams, 
272; letter to Elbridge Gerry, 428, 
429; on profession of faith and civil 
court, vi. 155. 

Hawley, William, governor of Carolina, 

i. 409. 

Hayes, Colonel, murdered by Cunning- 
ham, v. 479. 

Hayley, of London, iv. 114. 

Hayne, Isaac, unrighteously hanged by 
Lord Uawdon, v. 502, 503. 

Haynes, Josiah, octogenarian, at battle 
of Concord, iv. 162. 

Hayti, negro slaves first brought into, i. 
125. 

Heath, Sir Robert, patent of, for Caro- 
lina, i. 403. 

Heath, William, General, at retreat of 
the British from Concord, iv. 164, 
165 ; elected brigadier-general, 235 ; 
sent by Washington with troops to 
New York, 330; with Washington, v. 
44, 71; refuses Lee’s demand for 
troops, vi. 86; Washington’s orders 
to, 102 ; in state convention of Mas- I 
sachusetts on federal constitution. 
396. 

Heemskerk, Jacob van (1595), i. 479. 

Heinsius, grand pensionary of Holland, 

ii. 193. 

Heister, general of Hessian mercenaries, 
iv. 355. 

Hemp and naval stores, bounties on 
(1728), ii. 241 ; bounties on hemp and 
flax offered to the colonies by Gren- 
ville (1764), iii. 71. 

Hendrickson, C., explores bay and rivers 
of Delaware, i. 491. 

Henley, Thomas, excellent officer, killed 
in battle, v. 49. 

Hennepin, Louis, a Franciscan, with La 
Salle, ii. 163 ; at the Falls of St. An- 


thony, 164, 165; in English service 
(1698), 189; untruthful and impu- 
dent, 189 

Henrico, Virginia, founded, i. 104. 

I Henry VIII., king of England, voyages 
in reign of, i. 60, 61 ; resists the pope, 

I 179, 180. 

Henry, Patrick, early life of, iii. 66; 
speech of, on trial for damages to the 
clergy, 66, 67; elected burgess, 110; 
patriotic resolutions, 1 10, 1 12 ; speech 
in debate, 111, 112; on slavery, 412; 
influence of (1774), iv. 16; eloquence 
of, 35 ; speech in congress, 62, 68 ; 
opposes Galloway’s plan, 70 ; predicts 
war, 77 ; opinion as to Washington’s 
ability, 78 ; proposes measures of de- 
fence, 144, 145 ; powerful speech of, 
145 ; march of volunteers under, 179 ; 
triumph of, sent to congress, 180, 190 ; 
on the death of Warren, 234 ; elected 
to command troops, 254 ; in civil life 
again, 336 ; in the Virginia conven- 
tion, 415; elected governor of Vir- 
ginia, 428; firm friend to Washing- 
ton, v. 215; in the Virginia legisla- 
ture (1783), vi. 95, 96 ; wishes to in- 
crease the power of congress, 121; 
proposes legal support of Christian- 
ity, 156, 157; opposed to the new 
constitution, 376, 377, 378; favors a 
southern confederacy, 410; in state 
convention, leads opposition to federal 
constitution, 426 ; persistent contest, 
426-435; acquiesces in the result, 
435, 436 ; course as to election of 
United States senators, etc., 465. 

Herbert, George, the poet, quoted, i. 114. 

Herder, J. G., German author, v. 231. 

Herkimer, General N., iv. 811, 812; in 
the battle near Fort Sfanwix, v. 168- 
170; dies of a wound, 170; Klop- 
stoek on, 231, 232. 

Hcrtel de Rouville, burns Salmon Falls 
Village, ii. 180; also Deerfield and 
Haverhill, 195, 197. 

Hervey, Lieutenant, death in battle, v. 
183^ 184. 

Hesse, landgrave of, character and prin- 
ciples of, iv. 352, 353, 358; large ex- 
tortion from English negotiator, 358, 
854 ; number of men furnished, 854 ; 
embarkation delayed, 355 ; country de- 
pleted, wretched landgrave, 858 ; with 
other states hires out troops to Eng- 
land, v. 222, 223. 

Hessians, arrive in New York, v. 27; in 
battle, 31, 32; on service, 81, 89; 
ravages of, in New Jersey, 89 ; surren- 
der of, at Trenton, 99 ; more raised 
for service against the United States, 
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189, 140 ; Hessian yagers cut up, 154 ; 
more arrive in Canada, 222 ; pillage 
Fairfield, etc., Connecticut, v. 880 ; 
share in spoils of the South, 378, 
379. 

Ilewes, Joseph, iv. 258. 

Higginson, Francis, emigration with, i. 
227 ; death of, 238. 

Highlanders, in the Mohawk valley, dis- 
armed, iv. 311, 812. 

Hill, General, with Walker against Cana- 
da, ii. 200. 

Hillsborough, earl of, at head of board 
of trade, iii. 64 ; conduct of, 231 ; colo- 
nial secretary, 207 ; interview with 
Johnson of Connecticut, 208-271 ; 
duplicity of, 295 ; obstinate against 
the colonies, 320, 330 ; presses abro- 
gation of Massachusetts charter, 888 ; 
arrogant, meddles with tax bill in Mas- 
sachusetts, 407 ; with assembly in 
Georgia, 408 ; with judiciary in South 
Carolina, 408 ; retires in anger, 416; 
on American “vipers and rebels,” v. 
246. 

Hillsborough, North Carolina, conven- 
tion at, action of, iv. 259. 

Hinckley, Thomas, governor of Ply- 
mouth, i. 600. 

Hingham, Massachusetts, trouble in, i. 
303 ; cause of, and result, 304. 

History, and law of progress, ii. 268, 
269 ; a record of human progress, 
823, 324. 

Hobart, Rloss, of New York, on dis- 
franchising negroes, vi. 291 ; in state 
convention on the federal constitution, 
466. 

Hobkirk’s Ilill, battle at (1781), v. 498, 
499. 

Holdernessc, earl of, succeeds duke of 
Bedford, ii. 368, 635. 

Holland, commercial greatness of, i. 
144, 146; Holland and union, in the 
sixteenth century, 476 ; the United 
Netherlands, 476, 477; enterprise on 
sea, 4 77—479 ; political strife in, 491 ; 
colonization opposed by, 491, 492 ; 
establishes neutral flags, 627 ; mer- 
cantile system of, ii. 88 ; menaced by 
England (1776), iv. 129, 130; Eng- 
land’s overbearing course toward 
(1777), v. 130, 131; badly treated by 
England, 228-230; merchant fleet of, 
fired on by English ships, 352; at- 
tacked and pillaged by England, 862- 
365 ; overtures for treaty with United 
States (1783), vi. 57 ; financial efforts 
of John Adams in, 120. 

Hollis, Thomas, on the wisdom and spirit 
of the Bostonians, iii. 322. 


Holmes, Admiral, in the St. Lawrence, 

ii. 607. 

Hood, Samuel, English naval command- 
er, iii. 291, 313, 360 ; sent by Rodney 
with ships to the Chesapeake, v. 
517. 

Hooker, Thomas, ability and character 
of, i. 246, 246 ; leads colony to Con- 
necticut, 265 ; differs with Winthrop, 
269. 

Hooper, William, advocates Franklin’s 
plan of confederacy, iv. 260 ; in con- 
gress, 316; on the articles of confed- 
eration, v. 12 ; on Washington’s mer- 
its, 110. 

Hopkins, Samuel, of Newport, Rhode 
Island, iii. 418; views on slavery, etc., 
iv. 338. 

Hopkins, Stephen, governor of Rhode 
Island, iii. 91, 116; chief justice (1773), 
brave course of, 434 ; member of the 
first American congress, iv. 61 ; on 
the articles of coniederation, v. 14. 
j Hore, of London, expedition of, to the 
North-west (1536), i. 61. 

Horsmanden, chief justice of New York, 

iii. 434. 

Horry, Peter, and his riflemen, in battle 
I at Fort Moultrie, iv. 403, 410. 

liotham, Admiral, with fleet, at New 
York, v. 44. 

i Houston, William, of Georgia, in con- 
gress, prediction of, v. 382; in the 
federal convention, vi. 327, 329. 

Houtman, Cornelius, and north-east pas- 
sage to India (1595), i. 479. 

Howard of Effingham, governor of Vir- 
ginia, i. 471, 473. 

Howard, Colonel, at battle of the Cow- 
pens, v. 482, 483. 

Howard, M., chief justice of North Caro- 
lina, iii. 302. 

Howe, Lord E. R., high character of, ii., 
484 ; with Wolfe against Louisburg, 
487 ; death in a skirmish, 488 ; hon- 
ors to, by Massachusetts, 488. 

Howe, Richard, Earl, chosen to act as 
pacificator (1774), iv. 97; appointed 
admiral, 128 ; one of the commission- 
ers to America, charged with concilia- 
tory powers, 341 ; character, expecta- 
tion, powers, v. 6, 7 *, conciliatory let- 
ters to Americans, 7 ; letter to Frank- 
lin, 9 ; proposes his plan again (1776), 
27; uses Sullivan as a go-between, 
39, 40; joint declaration with his 
brother, 47, 48 ; refuses to employ 
savages in warfare, 152, 153 ; fleet of, 
in the Delaw are, 195; ships lost, 196, 
197 ; bombards the fort on Mud Island, 
198; fleet of, wrecked in a storm off 
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Rhode Island, 285, 286 ; gives up 
command, leaves America, 286. 

Howe, Robert, of North Carolina, in 
Norfolk, Virginia, iv. 820; planta- 
tion of, destroyed by Cornwallis, 898 ; 
expedition of, against St. Augustine, 
v. 866 ; loses Savannah, 867 ; super- 
seded by General Lincoln, 367. 

Howe, William, brother of Richard, 
with Wolfe at Quebec, ii. 503, 509 ; 
selected for colonial commander-in- 
chief, iv. 96, 97 ; appointed general 
of the troops, 128 ; arrives in Bos- 
ton, 193, 204; in command at battle 
of Bunker Ilill, 218; number of 
forces, 222 ; first attack, 223 ; con- 
duct of, in battle, 229 ; supersedes 
Gage, 260 ; one of the commissioners 
to America, 341 ; plan of attack on 
Long Island, New York, v. 29 ; 
character of, 84, 35 ; report of, as 
to events on Long Island, 39 ; calls 
for more troops, 65 ; tries to gain , 
Washington’s rear, 69 ; cautious ad- 
vance toward White Plains, 71, 72; 
attack on Cliatterton Hill, 73; car- i 
ries it, 74 ; retires from Washington’s j 
front, 75 ; proclamation in New Jer- ; 
eey, 83 ; divides his forces, 84 ; sup- 
poses the Americans to be beaten en- 
tirely, 89 ; asks for reinforcements, 
147; plan of campaign, 147; letter 
to Carleton, 147 ; expedition against 
Philadelphia, strength of force, 175; 
at battle of the Brandywine, 177- 
179 ; crosses the Schuylkill, enters 
Philadelphia, 181 ; at Germantown, 
192, 193; orders troops from Clin- 
ton, 195 ; orders assault on Red 
Bank, New Jersey, 196; complains 
of Germain, and resigns his com- 
mand, 197; goes out to meet Wash- 
ington, goes back again, 210 ; troops 
of, in Philadelphia, enjoy themselves, 
217, 218 ; festival in honor of, 269, 
270; attempts to catch Lafayette’s 
force, 270; throws up his command, 
271 ; view of, as to ultimate success 
in America, 282. 

Howe, Captain, takes two French ships, 
ii. 419, 420. 

Hubbard ton, New York, battle at, v. 
162. 

Huck, a British captain, v. 381, 382. 

Huddy, Lieutenant J., hanged by the 
loyalists in New Jersey, v. 555. 

Hudson, Henry, early voyages, i. 481, 
482; at Newfoundland, and on the 
coast of America, 482; enters New 
York harbor, 483 ; sails up the river 
as far as Hudson, 4S3, 484 ; inter- 


course with the Indians, 484 ; sails 
for Holland, 487 ; last voyage, and 
fate of, 487, 488. 

Hudson’s Bay, regions on, given to 
Prince Rupert, i. 866 ; belongs to 
England by treaty of Utrecht, ii. 211. 

Hudson river, discovered by Gomez, i. 
26. 

Hudson’s straits, i. 64, 488. 

Hughes, Hugh, assistant quartermaster- 
general, v. 36. 

Huguenots, in Canada, i. 19 ; in Florida, 
51-44; valuable colonists in South 
Carolina, 432-434 ; enfranchised, ii. 
10 , 12 . 

Human race, unity of, etc., ii. 821-324. 

Hume, David, on the Puritans, i. 198; 
prophecy of, ii. 389 ; on Gage’s in- 
capacity, iv. 128; views on govern- 
ment, 289; teachings of, etc., 373; 
opposed to war with United States, v. 
22 . 

Humphrey, John, with Endccott and 
others, in New England, i. 223. 

Hunt, Rev. II., with John Smith in Vir- 
ginia, i. 85. 

Hunter, James, leads the “regulators,” 
lit. 400, 401. 

Hunter, Robert, governor of New York, 
character of, and struggle with the 
colonial assembly, ii. 44-46. 

Huntington, Samuel, governor of Con- 
necticut, address to the legislature, vi. 
201 ; friend to the new constitution, 
393. 

Hurons, Indians, destruction of, by the 
Iroquois, i. 584 ; Jesuit missions 
among, ii. 139-142; destruction of, 
completed, 148; remnant of, 186. 

Husbands, Herman, iii. 232 ; how treat- 
ed by the tax extortioners in North 
Carolina, 304, 305 ; elected a repre- 
sentative, 395 ; expelled and impris- 
oned, 895 ; released, 398. 

Huske, E., on taxation bv parliament, 

ii. 418; in parliament, on the same, 

iii. 65. 

Hutcheson, F., on the right of the colo- 
nies to independence, ii. 418. 

Hutchinson, Anne, character and ability 
of, i. 260 ; exiled from Massachusetts, 
262 ; death of, 264, 605. 

Hutchinson, Thomas, speaker of Massa- 
chusetts assembly, at Albany (1748), 
ii. 834, 3 35 ; lieutenant-governor and 
chief justice, 53 1, 532, 546; course 
of, 548, 549 ; holds a number of of- 
fices, 553 ; argument for immunities 
of the colonies, iii. 83, 84 ; cowardly 
course of, 84, 85 ; History of Massa- 
chusetts by, 95 ; course as to stamp 
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tax, 109, 110; chief justice, 135; 
much frightened, 138 ; not rc-elccted, 
218; usurps a seat in the council, 
239; pensioned, 271; address to the 
grand jury, 278; letter to duke of 
Grafton, 282; not re-elected, 288 ; to 
be governor of Massachusetts, 289; 
wily course of, 332 , 338 . 

Succeeds Bernard a* governor, iii. 
351, 357 ; character of. and conduct, 
357-359; governor and trader, 361 ; 
prorogues the assembly, 368; in 
trouble with the merchants, 369; 
citizens demand of him removal of 
troops, 376; yields to demand, 378; ; 
censured by the assembly as to pre- 
rogative, 379, 380; obeys order in 
council and delivers up colonial fort- 
ress to the militun, 389 ; malicious 
advice as to Massachusetts, 390; 
thanksgiving proclamation of, minis- 
ters refuse to read, 407 ; mean course 
of, 407 ; brings the assembly to Bos- 
ton, 415; opposes town - meetings, ; 
420; secret letters of, 424, 425; 
urges abrogation of Rhode Island 
charter, 428; artful speech to the 
assembly, 430 ; result, 432-434 ; ad- j 
vises coercion, 436; is unmasked, | 
439; removal of, asked for, 441 ; de- 
jection and meanness of, 442; advice 
to the government, 452; refuses pass 
to tea-ship to go back, 453, 454; 
opinion against, in England, 461 ; 
burnt in effigy (1774), iv. 10; address 
of Boston merchants to, 13; goes to 
England, 19; sees the king, 27; re- 
warded, 27 ; is sure that coercion will 
prevail (1775), 149; sinks into insig- 
nificance, 185. 

Hyde, Edward, Lord Clarendon. See 
Clarendon. 

Hyde, Edward, grandson of Clarendon, 
sent to Carolina as governor, ii. 15 ; 
as Lord Corn bury, governor of New 
Jersey, 33. See Oornbury, Lord. 

Hyde, Sir Laurens, claims rights of Vir- 
ginia charter, i. 115. 


I. 

Iberville, Lemoinc, in south-west of 
America, ii. 187; purposes to reach 
the Mississippi from the sea, 187; 
with his brother Bienville, 188 ; suc- 
cess of the expedition, 188, 189; Eng- 
lish interference with, 189; goes to 
France, 189; returns, builds forts, 
explores western Louisiana, 189, 190 ; 
death of, 191. 


Iceland, i. 9. 

Illinois, ii. 163-166 ; held by the French, 
186; colonization urged (1766), iii. 
231 ; discontent of, 409 ; course 
adopted, 409 ; action of (1773, 1774), 
447; Clark’s expedition to, v. 81o- 
313. 

Illinois Indians, ii. 151, 156, 158; vil- 
lage of, massacred by the Iroquois, 
165, 166; nearly destroyed, iii. 353. 

Illinois liver, ii. 158; La Salle on, 163, 
164. For Clark’s expedition (1778), 
see Clark, George R. 

Illinois county, Virginia, v. 314. 

Impressment of seamen in Boston 
(1747), ii. 311; impressed sailors 
(1777), v. 139. 

Independence, tendencies toward, ii. 85, 
310; prophecy of, 528 ; how forced 
on the Americans, iv. 160; the peo- 
ple’s choice, 426; necessity of, ac- 
knowledged bv the English govern- 
ment, v. 548, 519. 

Independents, or Brownists, i. 187 ; ask 
leave to emigrate to Canada, 191 ; 
persecution and martyrdoms of, 192, 
193; those near Scrooby, 198 (see 
Puritans) ; triumph of, over the Long 
Parliament, 331. 

Indiana, ii. 186; discontent of, iii. 409; 
course adopted, 4<>9. 

Indians, American. See Red Men. 

Ingersoll, Jared, agent of Connecticut in 
England, iii. 101 ; sends to America 
speech of Barr6 in parliament, 101 ; 
stamp-master for Connecticut, 134 ; 
forced to resign, 139-141. 

Ingersoll, Jared, of Pennsylvania, in the 
federal convention, signs the constitu- 
tion, vi. 367. 

Ingle, Richard, trouble with, in Mary- 
land, i. 166, K7. 

Inglis, rector of Trinity Church, New 
York, iv. 339. 

Ingoldsby, in New York, arrests Leisler 
and others, ii. 36. 

Innes, James, in Virginia state conven- 
tion, supports the iederal constitution, 
vi. 435. 

Iowa, first visited by Marquette (1673), 
ii. 156. 

Iowa Indians, visited by Le Sueur, ii. 

190. 

Iredell, James, iv. 36 ; help afforded by 
his writings, 258; in North Carolina 
state convention on the federal con- 
stitution, vi. 461. 

Ireland, relation to England in civil and 
religious affairs, iii. 18-25; oppres- 
sion of, and rise of the patriot party, 
26-28; emigration to America, 28, 
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29 ; words of cheer to, from congress, 
iy. 244; debate in Irish house of 
commons on sending four thousand 
troops to America, 287, 2S8; vote in 
favor of, 288 ; benefits to, from 
American resistance to England, v. 
474, 504, 543, 544. 

Irish regiment raised in New York by 
Clinton, v. 295. 

Irnham, Lord, opposes hiring mercena- 
ries against the Americans, iv. 357. 

Iron, manufacture of, in the colonies 
prohibited, ii. 239, 240. See Manu- 
factures. 

Iroquois Indians, the Five (and after- 
ward the Six) Nations, i. 20, 21 ; con- 
ference of, at Albany, 474, 583 ; 
friendly to the Dutch, 490; treaty 
with governors of Virginia and New 
York, 583 ; bulwark for the English 
in northern New York, 684 ; dialects 
of, ii. 94; Roman Catholic missions 
to, 140; treaty of peace with the 
French, 143, 144 ; at war again, 145- 
147 ; Jesuit missions to, 140 ; at- 
tacked by Frontenac, 1 84 ; at peace 
with the French. 185 ; at Albany con- 
gress, treaties with the English, 335, 
336; treaty with the colonies (1754), 
386 ; treaty with the French in Cana- 
da, 436 ; join the French, 465 ; Onei- 
das, Senecas, and others, with the 
French, 463, 464 ; with the English at 
Fort Frontenac, 491 ; treaty with, as to 
boundaries (1768), iii. 321; dangers 
from, to the United States, in the ap- 
proaching struggle ( 1775), iv. 148; 
Johnson courts their help against the 
Americans, 244, 245 ; Deane visits 
and secures neutrality, 375 ; overtures 
to the Cherokecs, v. 62 ; desire neu- 
trality, 333. 

Italy, feeling in, toward the United 
States, y. 226. 

Izard, R., passionately opposed to B. 
Franklin, v. 252, 253. 


J. 

Jackson, Andrew, with Sumter (1780), v. 
383. 

Jackson, Richard, secretary to Grenville, 
iii. 39 ; refuses any part in the stamp- 
tax, 68, 70 ; interview with Grenville 
as agent for Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and Pennsylvania, 68, 70, 71 ; 
in parliament argues against taxing 
America, 99; dismissed as Massa- 
chusetts agent, 235 ; speech against 
American revenue, 252, 345. 


Jamaica, island of, offers its mediation 
in a petition to the king (1774), iv. 
97. 

James I., kingof England, character and 
ability of, i. 195,196; course toward 
the Puritans, 190, 197; proclamation 
in regard to the fisheries (1622), 216; 
death of, 219. 

James II., kingof England, character of, 
and course, i. 575, 576 ; opposes free 
government, 670 ; course toward New 
York, 582, 583 ; abandons the throne, 
698 ; system pursued by, in managing 
the colonies, ii. 71, 72. 

Jameson, Colonel, at North Castle, New 
York, strange conduct of, v. 434. 

Jamestown, Virginia, founded, i. 88 ; 
burnt in Bacon’s rebellion, 466. 

Jasper, Sergeant, brave act at Fort Moul- 
ticc, iv. 406 ; mortally wounded at 
Savannah, Georgia, v. 373. 

Jay, John, character of, iv. 31 ; dis- 
claims independence, 109; signs ad- 
dress to the city of London, 177; 
tries a second petition to the king, 
192; argument in the New Jersey as- 
sembly, 311 ; firm and clear in judg- 
ment, 429, 430; thinks it best to 
burn the city of New York, etc. 
(1776), v. 24; chief justice of New 
York, charge to the grand jury, 182 ; 
on treating for peace, 256 ; president 
of congress, 305; elected envoy to 
Spain, 826; in Paris, 64 8; interview 
with Oswald, 651 ; suspicious of Ver- 
gennes, 552; views of, 552, 553; sees 
Oswald and Rayneval, and refuses 
England’s offer of peace, 664, 665 ; 
capitulates and attempts to negotiate 
directly with Shelburne, 5G7, 568; 
assumption of powers, 568, 569; re- 
pels the approaches of Aranda, 670 ; 
adds an article to give navigation of 
the Mississippi to England, 571; urges 
restoration of West Florida to Eng- 
land, 671 ; discussion, 678, 579 ; signs 
the treaty, 580; appeals to Fox 
against the slave-trade, vi. 46 ; letter 
to G. Morris and W. Livingston, 49 ; 
with J. Adarns as commissioner for 
treaty with England, 148; negotia- 
tions with Gardoqui (1785) on naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, etc., 421, 422 ; 
alarms the southern states, 422 ; ne- 
gotiation fails, 423 ; in New York 
state convention supports the federal 
convention, 456 ; moves the ratifica- 
tion, 459. 

Jefferson, Thomas, ii. 395 ; in the Vir- 
ginia house of burgesses, iii. Ill, 
112; bill of, to emancipate negroes, 
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410; in the Virginia legislature, 437 ; 
resolution of, in house of burgesses, 
iv. 17; paper by, in convention, 34; 
opinion of, as to legislative independ- 
ence, 50, 51 ; a delegate to congress, 
145 ; opinions of, 201 ; drafts answer 
to Lord North’s offer, 202, 203 ; on 
Washington’s integrity, 209; enters 
congress, 234; writes report of com- 
mittee in reply to North’s proposal, 
245, 246 ; views as to the king’s 
course, 274; head of committee to 
prepare the declaration of inde- 
pendence, 425 ; character of, 442, 
443; drafts the declaration, 441; 
the declaration in full, 446-450; on 
the articles of confederation, v. 14 ; 
governor of Virginia, favor3 Clark’s 
expedition in Ohio and Illinois, 315, 
316; bill of, for religious freedom, 
828, 329; active in gathering troops, 
395 ; on new states in the North-west, 
454 ; coincides with Madison’s views, 
457, 458 ; favors Morgan’s promo- 
tion, 477; supports General Greene 
with reinforcements, 195 ; calls out 
the militia, begs Washington’s pres- 
ence, 505, 507 ; services in the fourth 
congress, vi. 112, 113; plan for in- 1 
ternational commerce, 113; on com- ! 
meree with the West, 114; ordinance 1 
by, against slavery in the north-west 
territory, 116, 117; how it was lost, 
117, 118; Jefferson’s views, 118; 
enforces union, 122 ; sails for Europe, 
123; minister to France, 148, 152 
bill of, for religious freedom adopted, 
158; advice to Madison, 202; on the 
end of the slave-trade, 321 ; opinions 
on the new constitution, 406; letters 
to Madison, 407, 408 ; opinion re- 
specting John Adams, 464. 

Jeffries, Sir George, i. 595 ; abusive style 
of, 595. 

Jenkinson, Charles, Lord Liverpool, on 
English ambition (1756), ii. 451 ; j 
secretary of the treasury (1763), char- 
acter of, and ability, iii. 38 ; share in 
the stamp-tax plan, 55, 56 ; opposes 
repeal of the act, 205 ; in the treas- 
ury, 267 ; pleads for absolute inde- 
pendence of parliament, 363 ; holds 
that the w Americans ought to sub- 
mit ” (1775), iv. 114 ; reply to Burke’s 
speech, 142. 

Jennings, Samuel, governor for the 
proprietaries of West New Jersey 
(1681), i. 550; speaker of New Jer- 
sey assembly, a brave and resolute 
Quaker (1707), ii. 42, 43. 

Jenyns, Soame, a lord of trade, ii. 442 ; 
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mocks at American pretensions, iii. 
96, 97 ; praises Josiuh Tucker, iv. 
290. 

Jeoffries, J., agent of Virginia in Eng- 
land, ii. 17. 

Jervis, John, Earl St. Vincent, in the 
expedition against Quebec (1759), ii. 
503. 

Jesuits, missions and missionaries of, i. 
20, 21 ; in Maryland, 159-162; deal- 
ings with the Indians, 165; in Cana- 
da, ii. 138 ; in the wilderness, 141 
among the Five Nations, 145-148, 
185; on Lake Superior, 150; op- 
posed to American independence, v. 
295 ; the order of, abolished in Spain, 
300 ; in the United States and South 
America, vi. 164, 165. 

Jewett, Captain, killed after surrender, 
v. 32. 

Jews, welcomed in Rhode Island (1684, 
1694), i. 364, 365 ; also in New Neth- 
erland (1626-1653), 512. 

Jogues, Isaac, Roman Catholic mission- 
ary among the Ilurons, ii. 141 ; mar- 
tyrdom of, 142, 143. 

Johnson, Lady Arbella, death of, i. 210. 

Johnson, Guy, iv. 14s ; ordered by the 
king to rouse the Six Nations to use 
the hatchet, 188, 189; active, 194; 
courts the Iroquois, 244, 2 45. 

Johnson, Isaac, i. 223 ; death of, 210. 

Johnson, Sir John, iv. 311; with the 
royal Yorkers, defeated, v. 168, 169. 

Johnson, Sir Nathaniel, governor of 
South Carolina, ii. 191. 

Johnson, Robert, governor of South 
Carolina, ii. 215, 280. 

Johnson, I)r. Samuel, character of, iv. 
135 ; writes against the colonies, 136. 

Johnson, Stephen, of Lyme, Connecti- 
cut, in congress, iii. 150; appeal of, 
in the “ New London Gazette ” (1765), 
160. 

Johnson, Sir William, at Lake George, 

ii. 435 ; battle with Dieskau, 436, 
437 ; rewarded, 438; to be sole ne- 
gotiator with the Indians ( 1756), 448, 
449 ; takes Fort Niagara, 501 ; shares 
in a scheme for western colonization, 

iii. 231 ; at Fort Stanwix with the 
Six Nations and others, 321. 

Johnson, William Samuel, agent of Con- 
necticut, present in gallery of house 
of commons, iii. 254 ; interview with 
Hillsborough, 268-271; letter on 
home affairs, 406 ; character of, vi. 
241 ; on treason, 314 ; on ratification 
of the constitution, etc., 360 ; in the 
state convention supports the consti- 
tution, 394. 
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Johnston, Colonel, of New Jersey, v. 
85. 

Johnston, Samuel, iv. 258-260 ; gover- 
nor of North Carolina, president of 
state convention on the federal con- 
stitution, vi. 401. 

Johnstone, George, one of Lord North’s 
commissioners to America, v. 272; 
savage spirit of, 287. 

“Join or Die,” motto of New York 
paper, iii. 148 ; effect of, 163. 

Jolliet, Louis, Jesuit missionary among 
the Ilurons, ii. 141 ; martyrdom of, 
142, 148. 

Joncaire, Indian agent, ii. 223. 

Jones, John Paul, officer in United 
States navy, v. 51 ; victory over the 
Serapis (1779), 350, 351 ; enters the 
Texel, a neutral port, 351. 

Jones, Joseph, of King George county, 
Virginia, in congress, letter to Wash- 
ington, v. 444, 445; Washington’s 
advice to, vi. 18, 19; letter to Wash- 
ington, 74 ; course of, in the Virginia 
legislature, 96. 

Jones, Noble W., speaker of Georgia 
assembly, iii. 408 ; with Habersham, ! 
Telfair, and others, opens the king’s 
magazine and takes powder (1775), 

iv. 181. 

Jones, Samuel, in New York state con- 
vention on the federal constitution, 

v. 456 ; moves the ratification with 
hopes of amendments, 459, 460. 

Jones, William, of Maine, in Massachu- 
setts state convention on the federal 
constitution, objections of, vi. 399. 

Jones, Willie, leads opposition in North 
Carolina state convention on the fed- 
eral constitution, vi. 461, 462; caused 
convention to adjourn without action, 
462. 

Joseph II. of Austria, and Maria The- 
resa, hope that America will soon be 
subdued, iv. 424 ; opposed to success 
of United States, v. 133 ; Kaunitz’s 
report to, 470 ; wishes and hopes, 
474 ; desires a treaty with the United 
States (1783), vi. 65 ; condition and 
prospects of people under (1789), 473. 

Joseph, William, “ a tory president,” 
convenes the Maryland assembly 
(1688), i. 441 ; ii. 20, 21 ; address of, 
to the assembly, i. 441. 

Josselyn, on slow progress in New 
Hampshire (1638), i. 218. 

Joutel, II., historian of La Salle’s expe- 
dition, ii. 170, 174, 186. 

Judiciary, in colonies, to hold at the 
king’s pleasure (1703), ii. 557. 

Judiciary, under the federal constitution, ! 


vi. 223, 224, 348-350. Sec Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Jumonville, in command of the French 
at Great Meadows (1754), killed in 
battle, ii. 384, 385. 

Junius, quoted, iii. 363. 

Jury, trial by, in Virginia (1621), i. 118. 


K. 

Kalb, John, sent by Choiseul to Ameri- 
ca, iii. 247; views of, 278, 279; of- 
fers to serve in the American army 
(1776), v. 126; arrives in Philadel- 
phia, 174 ; with Lafayette at Albany, 
215 ; sent to the South by Washing- 
ton, 383 ; with General Gates, 385 ; 
in the battle of Camden, South Caro- 
lina, 387-389 ; dies of wounds re- 
ceived, 389 ; monument voted to by 
congress, 389. 

Kahn, Peter, a Swedish traveller, views 
of, as to American independence 
(1748), ii. 310, 311. 

Karnes, Lord, opinion as to political 
union of the American colonics (1774), 
iv. 51. 

Kanawha valley, explored (1670), i. 452. 

Kant, J., German philosopher, friendly 
to the United States, v. 230, 231. 

Kaskaskia, Illinois, French mission at, 
ii. 187 ; Indians submit to the Eng- 
lish, iii. 151; population of (1769), 
319; taken by Clark (1778), v. 311 ; 
petition of, for government (1786), vi. 
280,281. 

Kaunitz, Austrian minister, v. 240, 338; 
plans for mediation of Austria, 468 ; 
ill success of, 470. 

Keith, George, schism of, in Pennsylvania 
(1691), ii. 25; an early abolitionist, 
275. 

Keith, Sir William, ii. 246 ; governor 
of Pennsylvania, advice to govern- 
ment as to stamp duties in the colo- 
nies, 264. 

Keith, British minister at Vienna, iv. 
424. 

Kemp, Richard, Berkeley’s substitute in 
Virginia, i. 142. 

Kennebec river, entered by Gilbert, i. 
90; end of Virginia colony on, 91 ; 
mission to the Indians on, ii. 144 ; 
English settlement on, attacked by the 
Indians, 219. 

Kennedy, a royalist in New York, mem- 
ber of the council (1750), ii. 357 ; ad- 
vises “ a gentle land-tax,” 383. 

Kennedy, Joseph, of North Carolina, iv 
198. 
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Kent, Isle of, occupied by Clay borne, i. 
155; title assigned to Lord Baltimore, 
163; taken by Leonard Calvert, 167. 

Kentucky, spirit of (1775), iv. 131; 
settlements in, 191, 195; independent 
spirit of, 195-197 ; action of Meck- 
lenburg county, 196-1 9^ ; increase 
and prowess of the people, v. 315; 
specious offers of Spani.-h agent to, 
vi. 463. 

Kentucky, a county of Virginia, v. 309. 

Keppel, Admiral, objects to serve 
against Americans, iv. 1 SO ; incapa- 
ble, v. 302, 3<>3. 

Kiehline, of Pennsylvania, on Long 
Island, New York, v. 3 <>. 

Kickapoos, Indians, ii. 91, 155. 

Kidd, William, hanged for piracy, ii. 40. 

Kicft, William, governor of New Nctlier- 
land, i. 501; barbarous policy toward 
the Indians, 504-606 ; lost at sea, 
507. 

King, Rufus, revives Jefferson’s anti- 
slavery clause, vi. 132 ; report to con- 
gress on (1785), 132, 133; joins 

Gerry against desire of Massachusetts 
for enlarging powers of congress, etc., 
146, 147; speech to legislature of 
Massachusetts on the action of An- 
napolis convention, 196, 197; con- 
ciliatory movement in congress, 199 ; 
in the federal convention, 223, 239 ; 
on the committee of five, 267 ; op- 
posed to slave representation, 265, 
266; course in congress (1786), 278, 
279 ; sent by congress to the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, 281 ; service 
of, in congress, 285, 288, 290 ; on 
slave representation, 299 ; on state 
interference with contracts, 305 ; in 
Massachusetts state convention on 
the federal constitution, 396 ; ex- 
plains the constitution, 399 ; elected 
in New York United States senator, 
467. 

King's Mountain, South Carolina, Ameri- 
cans victorious at, v. 398-400 ; in- 
spiriting effect of victory, 400. 

Kinsey of New Jersey, v. 7. 

Kirk, Sir David, takes Quebec, i. 219, 

220 . 

Kirkland, Samuel, missionary among the 
Mohawks, iv. 148. 

Kittaning, Pennsylvania, fight at, with 
the Indians, ii. 454, 455. 

IClopstock, F. T., German poet, v. 231. 

Knowles, Sir Charles, tries impressment 
of seamen in Boston (1747), ii. 311 ; 
result of his action, 311, 341. 

Knowlton, Thomas, of Ashford, iv. 215 ; 
on Breed’s Hill, 218, 219, 222 ; mor- 


tally wounded in skirmish near New 
York city, v. 47. 

Knox, Henry, reply to Dickinson’s 
“ Farmer’s Letters,” iii. 336 ; plans 
works round Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
iv. 240 ; colonel of artillery, v. 24 ; 
in New England to raise troops, 451, 
452 ; letter from and to G. Morris, 
vi. 67, 68; aids Washington’s plans 
for the army, 73. 

Knox, James, western adventures of, iii. 
393, 394. 

Knox, William, agent of Georgia (1763), 
favors stamp-tax, iii. 58. 

Knyphausen, general of Hessian mer- 
cenaries, iv. 855 ; at New Rochelle, 
New York, v. 72, 75 ; at taking of 
Fort Washington, 79, 80; in the ex- 
pedition against Philadelphia, 176, 
177 ; in command in New York 
(1779), 375 ; raises regiments of loy- 
alists or tories, 423. 

Kosciuszko, Tliaddeus, a Pole, joins the 
American cause, v. 150 ; orders to, by 
Gates, 150, 182; constructs fortifica- 
tions at West Point, New York, 432 ; 
with General Greene in the South, 
479, 501 ; honor given to, by con- 
gress, vi. 104. 


L. 

Laconia, in Maine, Gorges and Mason’s 
patent for, i. 217. 

La Cornc, French partisan warrior, ii. 
358, 359 ; among the Indians in the 
North-west, iv. 148; fierce fighter, v. 
143. 

Lafayette, Gilbert Motier de, how first 
won for America, iv. 189 ; ardent re- 
solve of, v. 21 ; prepares to leave 
for America, 126, 127 ; sails for the 
United States, 132, 133 ; arrives, and 
is appointed major-general, 174; in 
battle, 178 ; wounded, 179 ; efforts to 
alienate him from Washington, 215; 
true to the commander-in-chief, 215 ; 
expedition to Canada offered to, goes 
to Albany, 215; on the effect in 
France of the declaration of inde- 
pendence, 269 ; gallant conduct of, 
at Monmouth, 274-277 ; sent to Rhode 
Island, 285 ; in France, at Versailles, 
306 ; urges sending troops to the 
United States, 426 ; begs help of Ver- 
gennes, 452 ; sent by Washington to 
Virginia, 5<'6 ; generosity of, to the 
troops, 506 ; active, watchful, self- 
possessed, 511 ; urges Washington to 
come in force to Virginia, 512 ; sends 
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to Maurepas and Vergennes auguries 
of success, 515 ; share in the decisive 
victory at Yorktown, 523 ; ever faith- 
ful to America, vi. 32 ; visits the 
United States again, 127. 

La Galissoni&re, governor-general of 
Canada, ii. 337 ; goes to 1'rance, 346 ; 
advice of, 361. 

La Jonqui&re, governor-general of Cana- 
da, ii. 346, 347 ; movements of, 358, 
859. 

Lallemand, a Jesuit missionary, mar- 
tyred, ii. 145, 146. 

La Loutre, missionary in Nova Scotia, ii. 
344 ; stirs up the Indians against the 
English, 346 ; burns a church, 858. 

Lamb, John, captain of artillery, iv. 
295 ; collector of New York custom- 
house, vi. 454. 

Lamberville, missionary among the Iro- 
quois, i. 589. 

Lancaster, Massachusetts, Indian massa- 
cre at, i. 391, 392. 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania, treaty with the 
Six Nations at, ii. 303. 

Landgraves, in Carolina, i. 418, 419. 

Land-tax and poll-tax, urged by Din- 
widdie for the Old Dominion, ii. 443. 

Lane, Ralph, goes out as governor of 
Raleigh’s colony, i. 71 ; explorations i 
and views of, 72-74 ; returns to Eng- ! 
land, 75. 

Langdon, John, of New Hampshire, iii. 
293 ; supports the new federal consti- 
tution, vi. 400, 409; elected president 
of the senate in the first federal con- 
gress (1789), 467. 

Lansing, appointed delegate by New 
York to the federal convention, vi. 
200, 232, 242, 243 ; leaves the con- 
vention, 259, 260: in the state con- 
vention opposes the constitution, 456, 
458-460. 

La Roche, Marquis de, attempts coloni- 
zation, i. 18. 

La Salle, R. C. de, early career, ii. 159, 
160 ; employed by Frontenac, 160; 
returns to France, and obtains a royal 
grant, 161; further grant, 162; in 
Niagara river and on the lakes, 163; 
embarrassments, 165; descends the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, 
167 ; takes possession of the country 
for France, 168 ; goes again to France, 
168, 169 ; proposition of, to conquer 
and colonize accepted, 169; misses 
the mouth of the Mississippi, 171 ; 
occupies Texas, 172; excursions by, 
172, 173; starts for Canada, 173; 
murdered by Duhaut, 174; character 
and merits of, 174. 


Las Casas, suggests using negro slaves 
in Hispaniola (1517), i. 124. 

Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, head 
of commission for regulating the 
American colonics (1634), i. 274; 
course pursued, 274, 275. 

Laudonni&re, leads colony to Florida, i. 
52 ; sad fate of the colony, 52-56. 

Laurens, Ilenry, of South Carolina, ii. 
550 ; president of the provincial con- 
gress (1775), iv. 180; reluctant to 
proclaim independence, 393 ; vice- 
president of South Carolina under 
its new constitution, 395 ; letter sent 
to, in disparagement of Washington, 
how treated, v. 215; resigns presi- 
dency of congress, 293 ; favors enlist- 
ing the slaves, 370; prisoner in Eng- 
land, 527 ; goes to the Hague, 536 ; 
in Paris with the commissioners for 
peace, 578, 579; has clause inserted 
in convention as to “negroes and 
other property,” 579, 580. 

Laurens, John, tin* younger, son of 
Henry, aid and interpreter to Count 
D’Estaiug, v. 285 ; wishes to enlist 
slaves, 369, 370; sent to France to 
beg help, 452 ; mortally wounded at 
Combahee ferry, 556. 

Lauzun, Duke de, defeats Tarleton’s 
legion, v. 519. 

Law, John, and the Mississippi Com- 
pany, ii. 227 ; grand credit scheme, 
227, 228 ; Law’s bank becomes the 
Bank of France, 229 ; wild extrava- 
gance and recklessness, 229-231 ; 
downfall of, 231. 

Lawrence, lieutenant-governor of Nova 
Scotia, ii. 419. 

Lawrence of New York, debates on pro- 
tection in the first federal congress 
(1789), vi. 468. 

Lawson, surveyor- general of North Caro- 
lina, ii. 203 ; death of, 204. 

“ League and Covenant,” in Boston, iv. 
21 ; suspends all trade with England, 
21, 22 ; subscribers to, in Plymouth, 
26. 

Learned, General, v. 184, 188. 

Leddra, W., a Quaker, hanged, i. 315. 

Ledyard, Colonel, murdered by IJrom- 
field, a British officer, at Fort Gris- 
wold, Connecticut, v. 507. 

Lee, Arthur, witli II. Penn, in London, 
iv. 270, 271 ; interview with Beau- 
marchais, 361; ordered to get the 
views of foreign powers as to Ameri- 
ca, 362 ; receives promise of help in 
money from France, 371 ; one of the 
commissioners to France, v. 50 ; min- 
ister to Spain, meets Grimaldi, 186, 
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137; visits Frederic of Prussia, 239, 
240; papers of, stolen, 2-10; tries to 
supplant Franklin, 25 :i ; in congress, 
debate oti the revenue question, vi. 
64 ; opposes Madison, 

Lee, Charles, comes to America, iv. 48; 
elected by congress major-general, 
232; unprincipled in character, 233, 
234; attempts negotiation with Bur- 
goyno, 241 ; in New York, conceited, 
overbearing, etc , 3s-, 384 ; appointed 
to command troops in the South, 385 ; 
at Charleston, trie- to interfere, to no 
good, 399, 400 ; pet ulant, wishes Fort 
Moultrie evacuated, refuses Moultrie 
powder, etc., 4 "o lo7 ; praises the 
victors after the battle, 410; extorts 
money, v. 61 ; on a border expedi- 
tion, 61, 62; returns to the North, 
62; expected in eamp, 66; character 
and views, Cm, **7 ; wishes to nego- 
tiate with llnwe, 68; orders from 
Washington, imw received, 76; re- 
fuses to obey Washington’s orders, 
81-84; earn r to displace the com- 
mandcr-in-ehief, 84-86 ; foolhardy, 
taken prisoner, 86, 87 ; letters to 
Rush, Mort’’-, etc., 145 ; treason of, 
146; Yorke's o])inion of, 146; ex- 
changed, 146, 155; second in com- 
mand, disobedient and treacherous, 
274-276; court-martialed, found 
guilty, censured by congress ( 1780), 
277, 278 ; death of, in disgrace, 278. 

Lee, Francis, delegate to congress, iv. 
255. 

Lee, Major II., takes Paulus Hook (Jer- 
sey City), v. 331, 332; ordered to the 
South, 383 ; colonel of cavalry legion, 
477,478 ; defeats the Tories, 491 ; at 
battle of Guilford Court-House, 492, 
493; at the taking of Augusta, Geor- 
gia, 500 ; in congress, favors the new 
constitution, vi. 373 ; in Virginia state 
convention, supports the constitution, 
436. 

Lee, R. II., of Virginia, speech against 
slavery, 549, 550; on the course of 
England toward America, iii. 76; in 
Virginia legislature, 437 ; eloquence 
of, iv. 35 ; supports P. Henry’s meas- 
ures, 145; delegate to congress, 190; 
proposes to raise troops for Carolina, 
v. 384 ; wishes Washington to be 
made dictator, 507 ; divides Virginia 
in favor of state sovereignty, vi. 34, 
85 ; course in Virginia legislature, and 
letter of, 95, 96 ; letter to Madison, 
124 ; opposes the navigation act, 144, 
145 ; in congress (1787), 281, 286 ; on 
the committee of seven, 287 ; pre- 


pares clause on contracts, 288 ; in 
congress, opposes the new constitu- 
tion, 871; offers amendments, 872; 
supported by New York, 873 ; persist- 
ence in opposition, 374, 875, 388, 423, 
425; through Patrick Henry’s schem- 
ing chosen United States senator, 
466; wishes to use for Washington 
title of “ Highness,” 471. 

Lee, William, commissioner to Germany 
and Prussia, v. 837 ; how received by 
Frederic of Prussia, 387. 

Leet, William, deputy governor of Con- 
necticut, i. 574. 

Leet-men, or tenants, under constitution 
for Carolina, i. 418. 

Legge, William. See Dartmouth. 

Legislators, hereditary, proposed and re- 
jected in Massachusetts, i. 259. 

Leibnitz, predicted revolution, iv. 872. 

Leisler, Jacob, concern of, in “ the 
Dutch plot,” in Now York, i. 601 ; as- 
sumes ] lowers of government, ii. 34, 
85 ; career of, and result, 35, 36 ; ar- 
rested, tried, and hanged, 30, 37 ; at- 
tainder reversed by parliament, 37, 
38. 

Lcitch, Major, mortally wounded, v. 47. 

Lc Moyne, James, a painter, i. 53. 

Lcmpriere, Captain, iv. 402. 

Lenni-Lcnnpe, in New Jersey, etc., two 
divisions, the Minsi and the Dela- 
wares, ii. 91. 

Leon, Do. See Ponce de Leon. 

Leonard, Daniel, recommends submis- 
sion of Massachusetts to England, iv. 
123. 

Leslie, British commander, rebuked by 
Howe, v. 40, 47. 

Lessing, German philosopher, v. 231. 

Le Sueur, ii. 190; defeats the Natchez 
Indians, 233, 234. 

Leverett, agent of Massachusetts in 
England, i. 368. 

Levi, French general, ii. 4S9, 501 ; at 
Montreal, 508 ; besieges Quebec, 622 ; 
failure of, 522, 523. 

Lewis, Andrew, in fight with the Shaw- 
nees, acts discreditably, iv. 87 ; ap- 
pointed brigadier-general from Vir- 
ginia, but forced to resign, 330 

Lewis, Charles, death in battle, iv. 87. 

Lexington, Kentucky, origin of the name, 
iv. 168. 

Lexington, Massachusetts, militia and 
alarm - men turn out at midnight 
(April, 1775), iv. 154; attack on, by 
British troops, 155 ; martyrs of, 166; 
their glorious memory, 156, 167. 

Liberty of the press. See Press, and 
Printing. 
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Lincoln, General B., with the northern 
army (1777), v. 182 ; in command of 
the right wing, 186, 187; character 
of, etc., goes to the South, 367 ; in- 
ferior number of troops, part lost 
under Ashe, 808, 369 ; at Sheldon in 
the summer, 871 ; goes to Charles- 
ton, 374 ; fails to defend the city, and 
capitulates, 370, 377 ; minister of war, 
vi. 25 ; in Massachusetts state con- 
vention on federal constitution, 390. 

Linen and woollen manufacture attempt- 
ed in Maryland, ii. 22. See Manufac- 
tures. 

Linzee, captain of the Falcon, beaten 
by the Gloucester men, iv. 249, 50. 

Little Egg Harbor, New Jersey, British 
raid on, v. 288. 

Livingston, James, and Canadians, take 
Chambly, iv. 290. 

Livingston, Philip, in general assembly 
of New York, iii. 343 ; house of, on 
Brooklyn Heights, v. 36. 

Livingston, R. II., on taxes, iii. 78 ; 
Colden urges removal of, 93 ; in con- 
gress, 150; true patriot to death, iv. 
292. 

Livingston, R. R., the younger, delegate 
to the second continental congress, iv. 
190; patriotic, 292; opposes declara- 
tion of independence, 423; in con- 
gress, v. 285 ; in charge of foreign 
affairs, 508; active statesmanship as 
to boundaries, fisheries, etc., 525, 
526 ; minister of foreign affairs, vi. 
25. 

Livingston, William, of New Jersey, 
delegate to first continental congress, 
iv. 33 ; sympathy with Washington, v. 
83 ; governor of New Jersey, pardons 
disloyalty, 280, 281 ; on freeing the 
negroes, 411 ; urges public faith and 
honor (1783), vi. 1 7<>, 171; in the 
federal convention, 320, 359. 

Jvingston, William, of New York, patri- 
otic views of, iii. 283 ; chancellor of 
New York, views of, on evils of paper 
money, vi. 170. 

Jvingston family, the, its principles, ii. 
528; position of, in New York, iv. 80. 

Joyd, David, speaker of Pennsylvania 
assembly, ii. 27. 

jloyd, Thomas, president of council in 
Pennsylvania, ii. 24. 

jocke, John, character and ability of, i. 
41 5, 41 6 ; his “ grand model ” of gov- 
ernment, 417-420 ; a landgrave of 
Carolina, 430; bis “model” doomed, 
ii. 10; one of the commissioners for 
trade and plantations, 73, 74 ; quoted 
by Otis (1762), 660. 


Logan, James, secretary of Pennsylva- 
nia, ii. 225, 246 ; views of, on public 
dangers, 257 ; on Benjamin Frank- 
lin, 259, 260 ; on emigration, 265, 266. 

Logan, a Cayuga chief, and his revenge, 
iv. 85. 

London, city of, intercedes for Boston, 

iv. 149; the king’s answer to, 149; 
news of Lexington and Concord, how 
received in, 185, 186; address of, to 
the king, 188 ; is thanked by congress 
(1775) for its sympathy, 238. 

London company, sends out the first 
colony of Virginia, i. 85 ; anxious for 
gains, 95; great meeting of, 114; 
aids in establishing liberty in Ameri- 
ca, 118; King James’s course toward, 
129, 130 ; patents cancelled, 133. 

Long Island, New York, towns on, 
planted by New Haven, i. 272; given 
up to New York, 628 ; retreat from 
(1776), by Americans, v. 24, 38. 

Long Parliament, the, asserts its su- 
premacy, i. 143 ; atrocious ordinance, 
death for heresy, 109, 170; order of, 
in Gorton’s case, 305 ; appeal to, by 
Massachusetts, and answer, 307, 808; 
becomes a tyranny, 328 ; ejected by 
the Independents, 382. 

Lotteries, in aid of the London company, 

i. 105. 

Lottery, set on foot by congress (1776), 

v. 290. 

Loudoun, earl of, commander-in-chief of 
troops in America (1756), ii. 447 ; gov- 
ernor of Virginia, 44 7 ; to force mili- 
tary rule, 447 ; meanly billets his offi- 
cers in New York and Philadelphia, 
454 ; letter of, to Pitt, 400; wastes 
the summer at Halifax, 402 ; cowardly 
conduct of, 408 ; recalled, 482. 

Louis XIV., king ol' Fiance, shrewd ad- 
vice of, as to governing colonies, i. 
407 ; tyranny and cruelty of, to the 
Huguenots, 432 ; bv treachery makes 
galley slaves of Iroquois warriors, 

ii. 170; absolute king, 177 ; death of, 
213. 

Louis XV., king of France, ii. 440, 441 ; 
in harmony with George III. (1772), 

iii. 417, 418; death of, iv. 37. 

Louis XVI., king of France, iv. 87; 
character of, 37, 38; watches the 
progress of the American revolution, 
190; fears attack from England, 
hence led to favor Americans, 360; 
unstable, 809 ; with king of Spain, 
promises money to the Americans 
($2,000,000 1 , 371 ; resolves on alliance 
with the United States, v. 20, 21 ; 
dislikes matters in America, 131, 132; 
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nrged to lower English pride and 
power, 242 ; announces to England 
treaty with the United States, 248, 
249 ; receives the American commis- 
sioners, 250; not pleased or satisfied, 
250, 251 ; frees the crown serfs, 404 ; 
receives news of the victory at York- 
town, 523 ; invites Washington to 
visit France, vi. 177. 

Louisburg, fortress at, key of the St. 
Lawrence, ii. 305 ; New England re- 
solves to conquer, 305 ; expedition 
against, 305, 305 ; strength of the 
place, 307 ; siege of, 308 ; surrender 
of the French, 309 ; siege and capture 
of (1758), by the English under Wolfe, j 
485. i 

Louisiana, expedition to, by Iberville, ii. 
187; possession, of, taken, 188; slow 
progress of, 190, 191 ; boundary of, 
224 ; granted to Croz it,, 225, 220 ; 
Cadillac, governor of, 226 ; John Law j 
and the Mississippi Company, 227- 
232 ; condition of, in 1 740, 237 ; given ; 
up by Spain to France (1704), iii. 75; , 
affairs in New Orleans, 316; Spanish ; 
government expelled, 316-318; con- ! 
dition of affairs, 352; landing of 
O’Reilly and army, 353; arrests of 
the French, 353; trials and exeeu- ! 
tions, 354; population of New Or- 
leans and Mississippi valley, 854. 

Loughborough, Lord. See Wedder- 
burn. 

Lovelace, Lord, succeeds Nicolls in New 
York, i. 524; course of, as governor 
of New York, ii. 43, 44. 

Lovell of Massachusetts, and Gates, v. 
119 ; letter to Gates, abusing Wash- 
ington, 211. | 

Lovett, Christopher, i. 217. j 

Lovewell, John, Indian tighter, ii. 220. 

Low, Isaac, iv. 10; nominated for con- ! 
gress, 31. 

Lowndes, It., of South Carolina, treat- 
ment of, iii. 408 ; president of South j 
Carolina, v. 288 ; superseded by lint- j 
ledge, 368; submits to Cornwallis, ! 
393; debate in South Carolina assem- i 
bl y, 415; bitterly opposes the federal 
constitution, favors a southern con- j 
fedcracy, etc., 415-4 1 9. 

Loyalists, or tories, expectations of, iv. 
123, 124; in Boston, mean behavior 
of, 172; in North Carolina, v. 491; 
in South Carolina, 502 ; question of 
indemnity and compensation for, 
Franklin opposed, 570; Jay and 
Adams agree to validity of debts con- 
tracted before the war, 574, 575 ; 
final arrangement, 678, 579; forced 


emigration of, vi. 101 ; compensated 
by parliament, 101. 

Ludwell, Philip, in South Carolina, ii. 
10 . 

Luther, Martin, influence and tenets of, 
i. 177, 178, 181, 199, 007; ii. 408, 
404. 

Luttrell, II. T., praises the Americans, 

iv. 129. 

Luzerne, on reforming the articles of 
confederation, v. 508 ; letters to, from 
Vergeimes, explaining his policy for 
America, 572, 577; reports to Ver- 
gennes, vi. 20. 

Lygonia, in Maine, i. 220, 221 ; united 
to Massachusetts, 299, 300. 

Lyman, Phinehas, general of New Eng- 
land troops, ii. 435 ; bravery of, 437, 
438. 

Lynch, Thomas, in congress at New 
York, iii. 119, 154; on property in 
slaves, v. 12. 

Lyttelton, Sir George, in parliament, ii. 
409; chancellor of the exchequer, 
417 ; favors taxing America, iii. 188; 
protests against repeal of stamp-act, 
210 , 211 . 

Lyttelton, Richard, governor of South 
Carolina, rouses the enmity of the 
Cherokees, ii. 513, 514 ; duplicity and 
perfidy of, 515, 517; praised by the 
board of trade, 518; transferred to 
Jamaica, 51.8; in parliament, re- 
proaches Lord Chatham, iv. 105; on 
the negroes and their uses in South 
Carolina, 2S2. 

M. 

McCall and his Georgians, with Morgan, 

v. 480. 

MeClarv, Andrew, killed at battle of 
Bunker Hill, iv. 230. 

Maecrea, Jane, murder of, v. 164. 

McCulloh, in North Carolina, iii. 51. 

Macdaniel, killed at Fort Moultrie, iv. 
406, 407. 

Macdonald, Donald, and Highlanders, iv. 

386, 387. 

Macdonald, Flora, iv. 386. 

Macdonell, and the savages on the Sus- 
quehannah, v. 332. 

Maedougall, “Son of Liberty,” in New 
York, iii. 370 ; moves for association 
for aid and defence, iv. 176, 177; 
superintends embarkation of troops 
from Brooklyn, v. 36, 37; in battle 
at Chatterton Hill, 74 ; Washington’s 
letter to, 102; at Germantown, 198, 
194; on the committee from the army 
to congress, vi. 59, 61. 
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Macdowell, with the North Carolina 
militia, v. 896, 397. 

McIIenry, in the federal convention, vi. 
806 ; answers Luther Martin before 
the Maryland assornbly, 410. 

Machias, Maine, vessels seized by the 
people of (1775), iv. 184. 

Mackean, in Philadelphia, iv. 422 ; 
president of Pennsylvania conference, 
432, 433 ; in the state convention, 
supports the federal constitution, vi. 
382, 388, 890. 

Mackinaw, a mission station and centre 
of fur-trade of Lower Canada, ii. 163 ; 
loss of fort at, in Pontiac’s war, iii. 
45 ; massacre by the Indians, 45. 

Maclaine, A., in North Carolina state j 
convention on the federal constitu- 
tion, vi. 461. 

Maclelland, sufferings and death of, in 
Canada expedition, iv. 300. 

Jacleod, Donald, and the Highlanders, 

iv. 387 ; death of, 889, 890. 

laepherson, death of, at assault on 

Quebec, iv. 308. 

ladison, James, ii. 895 ; iv. 180 ; in 
the Virginia convention, 415 ; amend- 
ment on religious freedom offered by, 
and adopted, 417 ; course in congress, 

v. 453, 455 ; report to congress on 
coercive powers, 457 ; on collecting 
revenue, 508 ; course of, on the reve- 
nue question, vi. 63-65; plan for 
revenue (1783), 79; retires from con- 
gress by rule of rotation, 105 ; urges 
national measures, 121, 122; letter 
to R. If. Lee, 121 ; opposes support 
of religion bv the state, 156, 157 ; on 
the evils of paper money, 174-176; 
wise course of, 183, 185' author of 
the declaratory preamble of the Vir- 
ginia legislature, 197, 198; chosen 
delegate to the federal convention, 
198 ; prepares outline of federal con- 
stitution, 202 ; principles of, 202, 
203; in the convention, 208, 216- 
218, 220, 222; on term of senators, 
245; opposes Ellsworth, 251, 252; ' 
on the committee’s report, 256 ; on 
standard of representation, 265 ; ela- j 
borate speech in convention, 268 ; j 
on national and state legislation, 271 ; 
jurisdiction of federal courts, 272; 
on distribution of representatives, 
294, 295 ; on qualifications of mem- 
bers of congress, 295 ; on property 
qualification, 298 ; decides question 
against paper money, 303 ; on inter- 
ference with contracts, 305, 306 ; 
propositions offered, 312; views on 
election of president ,time of office, 


etc., 828-830; on treaty power, im- 
peachment, etc , 845, 346 ; desires 
judiciary to have veto power, 348 ; on 
establishing a university, 361 ; on the 
pardoning power, 362 ; on amend- 
ments, 363 ; approves Massachusetts 
policy, 406 ; convention called on the 
federal constitution (1787), 410; meets 
(1788), 411; conduct of enemies and 
friends of federal government, 412; 
constitution ratified without amend- 
ments proposed, 413; no disposition 
toward a separate confederacy, 413 ; 
in the state convention earnestly and 
vigorously supports the federal con- 
stitution, 426-436 ; letter to Hamil- 
ton on conditional ratification of the 
constitution, 459 ; elected to the house 
of representatives,^ 67 ; forebodings, 
468 ; speech on protection, 468, 469. 

Magaw, Colonel, with Washington, v. 
37 ; in command at Fort Washington, 
75, 76; summoned to surrender, 77; 
battle on the heights, 78; Hessians 
advance, Americans beaten, surren- 
ders, 79, 8<>. 

Maine, early French attempts in, i. 19; 
visited by l’riug and Way mouth, 81, 
82 ; Argali’s attack on Mount Desert 
Isle, 1U5, 106 ; patent for Laconia, 
217 ; Gorges invites the Scotch to colo- 
nize in, 218, 219 ; united with Massa- 
chusetts, 300 ; Indian war in, 394 ; 
purchased by Massachusetts, 397 ; 

! given up by Massachusetts, 404 ; 
French and Indian warfare in, ii. 182, 
183; maritime enterprise of, 221; 
joins Massachusetts in ratifying the 
federal constitut ion, vi. 405, 406 ; 
encroachments of England upon, 403. 

Malcolm, Daniel, a Boston patriot, iii. 
231; arrested, 315. 

Malesherbcs and Louis XV., iii. 417, 
418; exiled, ‘118; under Louis XVI. 
in the department of Paris and the 
police, iv. 41 ; in favor of a peace 
policy, 364 ; retires, 369; appreciates 
Franklin, v. 252. 

Mambre, Z., missionary among the In- 
dians, ii. 99. 

Mandamus councillors, in Massachusetts, 
appointed by the king, iv. 20; give 
way and resign, 49, 56. 

Manhattan Island (New York), purchased 
from the Indians, i. 495, 496 ; popu- 
lation of (1628), 496 ; progress of set- 
tlement under Stuvvesant, 511. See 
New Netherland and New York. 

Manigault, Judith, a Huguenot, sad ex- 
periences of, in Carolina, i. 433 ; no- 
ble conduct of her son, 434. 
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Manigault, Pierre, husband of Judith, i. 
438. 

Manly, John, and the pine-tree flag, iv. 
321. 

Mansfield (William Murray), earl of, 
chief adviser of the crown, ii. 338, 
339 ; of the Whig party, 410 ; on 
the difference between English and 
Americans, 447, 448 ; on free ships 
and free goods, 450; lord chief jus- 
tice, 457 ; opinion on the acts of the 
Pennsylvania assembly (1760), 529, 
630; on James Otis, iii. 82; speech 
in house of lords, 190-194; reiterates 
right and power of parliament, 209, 
210; on the folly of the Americans, 
247 ; advises to crush Boston, 301 ; 
reply to Chatham, 365 ; on freedom 
of the slave in England, 411, 412; 
advocates Boston port bill, 475 ; also, 
the taking away Massachusetts char- 
ter, 477; on Lord North’s proposition, 
iv. 119, 120; supports North’s rneas- J 
urcs, 288; ridicules idea of suspend- ; 
ing hostilities, 829 ; unmoved, sees ! 
Chatham stricken down, v. 254. | 

Manteo, an Indian in Carolina, i. 70 ; 
baptized, and made lord of Roanoke, 
76. 

Manufactures, American, laws against 
(1700), ii. 81 ; restricted (1721), 241, 
242 ; further restrictions (1750), 856, 
357; still further restrictions (1765), 
iii 71, 108, 117 ; home manufactures, 
198 ; non-importation agreement, 159, 
264 ; American, preferred in Massa- 
chusetts, 277 ; congress wish to fos- 
ter, v. 560; in Pennsylvania, vi. 185; 
on management of, 307 ; in New 
York, 455 ; in congress debate on 
protection, manufactures, etc., 468. 

Marblehead, Massachusetts, response to 
Boston, iii. 426 ; offers use of harbor, 
etc., to Boston (1774), iv. 24, 25 
fishermen of, at the crossing of the 
Delaware (1776), v. 96. 

Marbois, on affairs in the United States 
(1784), vi. 124. 

Marest, Jesuit missionary, ii. 186. 

Marie Antoinette, queen of France, iv. 
88; friend to the United States, v. 
242 ; receives the American commis- 
sioners, 250; spirit and purpose of, 
267, 268 ; regard of Americans for, 
327 ; with Louis XVI., invites Wash- 
ington to visit France, vi. 177. 

Marion, Francis, ii. 517, 550; with 
Moultrie, iv. 403 ; ever brave and 
active, v. 394 ; alert against the ene- 


Carolina, 498-501 ; at battle of Eu- 
taw Springs, 503. 

Markham, archbishop of York, on colo- 
nial liberty, v. 143, 144, 224. 

Markham, William, goes to Pennsylva- 
nia, i. 554, 556, 557 ; ii. 28 ; gov- 
ernor of Delaware, ii. 25 ; governor 
of Pennsylvania (1695), 28. 

Marquette, James, missionary among 
the Ojibwas in Michigan, ii. 152 ; life 
of missionaries, 152, 153 ; purposes 
to discover the Mississippi river, 153; 
with Jolliet, reaches the Wisconsin 
river, 155; enters the Mississippi, 
156; first to tread the soil of Iowa, 
166 ; descends below the mouth of 
the Arkansas river, 157, 158; on re- 
turn, enters the Illinois river, 158; 
death of, and character, 169. 

Marshall, Christopher, views of, iv. 433. 

Marshall, John, iv. 319; in Virginia 
legislature (1787), in favor of con- 
vention for new constitution of the 
United States, vi. 378; defends the 
constitution in state convention, 429, 
430. 

Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, raid 
of British on, v. 286. 

| Martin, J., royal governor of North 
Carolina, iv. 198; llees to a ship-of- 
war, 259 ; gets arms from Dumnore, 
320; offers to subdue the province, 
382; raises a regiment of Highland- 
ers, 386; proclamation of, 386, 387 ; 
j burns the house of Hooper, a dele- 
j gate to congress, 397, 398 ; in New 
York, v. 27. 

Martin, Luther, of Maryland, in the fed- 
eral convention, vi. 225, 233, 239 ; on 
the paper money question, 303 ; on 
subduing rebellion, 811; on treason, 
814; on the slave-trade, 816; ar- 
raigns the federal convention before 
the assembly of Maryland, 410. 

Martinique, conquest of, by Rodney and 
Monekton (1762), ii. 555. 

Maryland, named after Queen Henrietta 
Maria, i. 157 ; George Calvert obtains 
charter for, north of the Potomac, 157; 
provisions of charter, 157, 168 ; Vir- 
ginia opposed to new colony, 159 ; 
company of adventurers explore Po- 
tomac and plant St. Mary’s, 160; 
liberty of conscience and toleration, 
161, 162; legislative rights, 162 ; 
popular assemblies and English liber- 
ties, 163, 165 ; Lord Baltimore’s offers 
to the Puritans, 165 ; pre-emption 
right, 165, 166 ; trouble with the In- 


my, 401 ; humanity of, and success, dians, 165; disputes between Roman 
402, 478; active service in South Catholics and Protestants, 166 , 167 ; 
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Protestant governor appointed, 167; 
oath and law for religious liberty, 
168 ; civil rights secured, 169 ; dis- 
puted administration, 170. 

Under Long Parliament and Crom- 
well, 170-172; Protestants take pos- 
session of the government, 173; af- 
fray and loss of life, 173, 174 ; strug- 
gle for power, 174; popular sover- 
eignty prevails, 175, 176; after res- 
toration of Charles II., a refuge for 
the oppressed, etc., 437 ; compromise 
as to taxation, 438 ; laws revised, no 
convicts to be imported, 439; popu- 
lar discontent, restriction of suffrage, 
439; sectarian struggles, 440; Prot- 
estants in power, Roman Catholics 
disfranchised, 440 ; charter threat- 
ened, 440, 411 ; high tory notions, 
441 ; revolution under Coode, 441. 

The “ Protestant ” association, i. 
441; ii. 20, 21; Lord Baltimore dis- 
franchised, 21, 22; Church of Eng- 
land established, 21, 22; a royal 
province, 21 ; progress and popula- 
tion of, 22, 23 ; the proprietary re- 
stored on becoming a Protestant, 23 ; 
the people restless and excited, 257, 
258; condition of (1754), 395; raises 
troops for expedition of Forbes, 492 ; 
reproved for disobedience, 557. 

Not ready for a congress (1765), iii. 
120; favors a congress, 147 ; chooses 
delegates to continental congress 
(1774), iv. 24 ; contributes to help 
Boston, 28, 29 ; punishes importers of 
tea, 71 ; action of convention, 89 ; , 
spirit of (1775), 179; firm and reso- ; 
lute, 252 ; throws off proprietary con- 
trol, 252, 253 ; convention at An- 
napolis, 253 ; votes men and money, 
253 ; hesitates to separate from the 
mother country, 315 ; course pursued 
as to independence, 419 ; constituent 
convention and action, 434; declara- 
tion of independence, how received 
(1776), v. 3; point of, as to north- 
western lands (1778), 283, 281; rati- 
fies articles of confederation and union 
(1781), 454; the legislature on Wash- 
ington’s letter, vi. 96, 97 ; proposes 
reform in the confederation, 136; 
laws as to paper money, 172; sug- 
gests a politico -commercial conven- 
tion, 1 84 ; against the slave-trade, 
316; Washington in Baltimore, 470. 

Mascoutins, Indians, ii 95, 155. 

Mason and Dixon’s line, i. 570. 

Mason, George, address to legislature of 
Virginia on slavery, iii. 413,414; in- 
fluence of (1774), iv. 17; resolutions 


of, 29 ; in convention at Richmond 
(1775), 255; in Virginia constituent 
convention, 415 ; able and energetic, 
drafts declaration of rights, 416 ; let- 
ter of Washington to, v. 318, 319, 
449, 450 ; on Washington’s letter, vi. 
96 ; in the federal convention, 208, 
217, 218, 220, 221, 224; speech of, 
on legislature of two branches, 242, 
243 ; on compromise, 256 ; on slavery, 
262 ; on slave representation, 264, 
265; on property qualitieations, 271 ; 
on ratification of the constitution, 273 ; 
on qualification of members of con- 
gress, 295 ; on electors, 297 ; views as 
to paper money, 302 ; on encourage- 
ment of manufactures, 307 ; on the 
militia, 312, 313; on treason, free 
trade, etc., 314, 316; on the “infer- 
nal traffic,” 317 ; on the doom of 
slavery, 321, 322; on the mode of 
electing president of the United States, 
term of office, etc., 327, 328, 332 ; on 
the electoral college, 335-337 ; re- 
fuses to sign the constitution, 364, 
365 ; objections of, to the constitu- 
tion, 376 ; in Virginia state conven- 
tion vigorously opposes the federal 
constitution, 426-435 ; rather sore at 
the result, 437. 

Mason, John, patents obtained by, i. 
217, 218 ; proprietary of New Hamp- 
shire, and death of, 276 ; claim re- 
vived, 397-399. 

Mason, John, commander in the war 
against the Pcquods, i. 2G6-268. 

Mason, Robert, looks after his rights in 
New Hampshire, i 395, 398. 

Mason, Thomas, of Virginia, the great 
lawyer, on wrongs done to Boston, 
iv. 35. 

Mass, Roman Catholic, first celebrated 
in Maryland, i. 161. 

Massachusetts, company in England 
buy territory of Plymouth Company, 
i. 222, 223 ; charter confirmed by the 
king, 224; principles of government, 
224-226 ; emigration, 226, 227 ; in- 
dependency in religion, 228 ; banish- 
ment of Episcopalians, 228, 229 ; 
charter transferred to Massachusetts, 
231, 232 ; Winthrop and company’s 
farewell to England, 234, 235 ; char- 
acter and object of the company, 235, 
236 ; arrival at Salem, 236 ; settle- 
ment at Charlestown, Boston, Rox- 
bury, etc., 237 ; ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, 238; civil government, 239; 
severities of autumn and winter, 239, 
240 ; arrival of supplies, 241. 

Oath of fidelity, qualifications for 
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suffrage (1631), 243, 244; annual 
election, 244 ; friendly relations with 
the Indians, 244 ; fellowship with 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, 244, 245 ; ar- 
rival of emigrants, 245 ; written con- 
stitution demanded, 247 ; dispute as 
to powers of assistants and deputies, 
248 ; religion the bond of the colonists, 
248; religious divisions, 259, 260. 

Ill repute in England (1633), 273, 
274 ; charter demanded, quo war- 
ranto, 274, 273 ; persecution adds 
numbers to the colony, 276, 277 ; 
talk of independence, 278 ; growth 
and strength, 280, 281 ; declines 
treating with Long Parliament, 281 ; 
“ body of liberties,” provisions of, 
282-284; towns and town-meetings, 
285, 286; Ministers, how chosen, 
28G ; land, how held, 286, 287; re- 
fuses allegiance to King Charles I., 
288. 

Progress of civil liberty (1644), 
301 ; strength of the government, 
302; parties on powers of magis- 
trates and o!‘ people, 302, 303 ; Pres- 
byterian effort, 3o4, 305; general 
court and .-ynod, 306 ; remonstrance 
to parliament, 3<>7, 808; appeal and 
answer, :iw8: “platform of church 
discipline," 308, 309; dispute as to 
war against New Amsterdam, 309 ; 
Cromwell’s course, 310 ; intolerance 
and persecution, 811,312; free schools 
and college, 315. 

Course pursued on restoration of 
Charles II., 356 ; address to the king, 
etc., 367 ; precautionary measures, 
371, 372; royal commissioners worst- 
ed, 377,878; complaint to the king, 
378 ; debate in general court, 379 ; 
Maine retaken, 880; privy council’s 
course, 380, 881 ; prosperity, 882; 
towns burned by the Indians, 891 ; 
schemes against the charter, 395 ; 
agents sent to England, 396; Maine 
purchased, 397 ; British monopoly, 
401 ; quo warranto against charter, 
402 ; synod and general court, 402, 
403 ; proposal of committee on plan- 
tations, 403 ; long debate on surren- 
der of charter, 404—406 ; adjudged to 
be forfeited, 400 ; all power in the 
crown, 407. 

Revolution in 1689, i. 598; new 
general court, 600; course pursued 
after the revolution of 1688, ii. 50, 51 ; 
witchcraft believed in, penalty death, 
51 ; Cotton Mather active in the mat- 
ter, 52, 53 ; William III. and new 
charter, 54, 55 ; toleration established, 


55, 56 ; territory of, increased, 56 ; 
witchcraft craze, 51-56; change of 
opinion respecting witchcraft, 67 ; new 
government, 68 ; refuses to vote salary 
to the governor, 68, 69 ; issues bills of 
credit, 181, 182; disasters and sor- 
rows from the French and Indians, 
195-198 ; bounty offered on scalps, 
198 ; war against the eastern Indians, 
219-221 ; resists Shute, 246 ; explana- 
tory charter, 250, 251 ; rebuked by 
the house of commons, 252; inde- 
pendent spirit of (1748), 341, 342; 
adopts metallic currency, 848 ; im- 
poses tax to meet war expenses, 483 ; 
angry at Hutchinson’s appointment, 
582. 

Spirit of the assembly (1764), iii. 
90 ; censured for disrespect, 94 ; 
events in, 217; action of general 
court, 238, 284 ; disputes the billet- 
ing of troops, 289 ; the assembly 
plans resistance, 272; letter of in- 
structions to agents, 273 ; petition to 
the king, 274, 275 ; circular of, to the 
other colonies, 275, 276; commis- 
sioners of revenue send memorial to 
England, 276, 277; importations dis- 
couraged, 277 ; Hillsborough demands 
resolves of, to be rescinded, 298 ; 
sympathy of other colonies with, 293, 
294 ; without a legislature, 307 ; a 
convention summoned, 308 ; meets, 
310 ; firmness of the council, 310, 311; 
six days’ session of the convention, and 
action, 311; commissioners of reve- 
nue return to, 814; Bernard keeps 
up a ferment in, 331, 332 ; denounces 
Bernard, 343 ; ten months without an 
assembly, 348 ; refuses Bernard’s de- 
mands, 850 ; the assembly prorogued, 
868; asserts its rights, 380; charter 
violated by the king, 388, 389 ; the 
assembly protests against interfer- 
ence, 404 ; rates Hutchinson for veto- 
ing the tax bill, 405 ; protests against 
the civil list, 415, 116 ; town-meetings 
and correspondence of (1772), 426, 
427 ; spirit of the country people, 
429 ; towns continue to meet (1773), 
431, 432; answer of the assembly to 
Hutchinson, 432-434 ; encouraged by 
Virginia, 4C7 ; thanks returned to 
Virginia, 440 ; action of the legisla- 
ture on Hutchinson’s letters, 440, 441 ; 
asks for his removal, 441 ; the towns 
speak out, 442 ; secret circular sent to 
all the colonies to resist tea importa- 
tion, 445, 446 ; the towns join with 
Boston, 450-453 ; votes the judges’ 
salaries, 468. 
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The charter to be subverted (1774), 
iv. 20, 21 ; patriots of, to be arrested, 
20 ; the legislature meets in Salem, 
22 ; proceedings of the council and 
the house, 22 ; doors locked, dele- 
gates to continental congress chosen, 
28 ; regulating act in, 48, 44 ; two 
other odious acts, 45; Pepperell an- 
swers Boston, 46 ; spirit of resist- 
ance in, 46, 47; number of the mili- 
tia, 47 ; New Hampshire courts bro- 
ken up, 48, 49 ; the mandamus coun- 
cillors give way and resign, 49, 50 ; 
delegates to congress in Connecticut, 
50, 51 ; reach the Hudson, 51 ; Suf- 
folk county convention, 54 ; the peo- 
ple rise, 55, 57 ; good conduct of, 56 ; 
councillors resign, 56 ; the court of 
Worcester interrupted, 59; resolu- 
tions of the Suffolk convention, 59, 
60 ; formation of regiments, 60 ; wish- 
es to revive the old charter, 60, 61; 
resistance of, approved by congress, 
72 ; the assembly forms a provincial 
congress, 78; prepares for war, 79; 
fortitude and resolution of, 94; con- 
dition of the clergy, etc., 95. 

The second provincial congress 
(1775), iv. 121 ; committee of safety, 
121 ; measures for defence, 121, 122; 
gets news from England, steps taken, 
148 ; soothes the Indians, and pre- 
pares for war, 148, 119; the people 
of, rush to camp, 1GS; proposes to 
raise 13,600 (out of 80,000) for an 
American army, 169 ; encouraged by 
the support of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, 171 ; character of the army 
about Boston, 171 ; no unity in the 
army as yet, want of stores, etc., 173 ; 
want of money, notes issued, 174; 
asks congress for direction, 203 ; asks 
congress to take charge of the army, 
203 ; organizes government, 242 ; 
Warren speaker, Bowdoin president 
of council, 242 ; raises money 242 ; 
prompt action on receiving the king’s 
proclamation, 272 ; in favor of pro- 
claiming independence, 429; on se- 
curing right to the fisheries, 526, 527; 
opposes measures of congress in lay- 
ing duties on imports, 560. 

Declaration of independence re- 
ceived (1776), v. 5; slavery in, 413; 
new constitution rids the state of 
slavery, 417, 418; question before 
the courts, and decision, 418-421; 
rights of conscience in, 421 ; how 
Washington’s advice was received, 'vi. 
93; instructs delegates, 140; fur- 
ther movements in, 141 ; delegates 


disobey instructions, and result, 146, 
147 ; laws and course as to paper 
money, 168, 169; views of, as to a 
general convention, 188, 189; insur- 
rection in, how dealt with, 200, 201 ; 
accepts invitation to the convention, 
201 ; afraid of the western states, 
263, 264 ; state convention called on 
the federal constitution, 896 ; condi- 
tion of the state, and elections, 396 ; 
convention opens, 397 ; objections as 
to property qualifications, representa- 
tion of slaves, etc., 898, 399 ; period 
of office for senators, 899 ; the con- 
vention wavers, 400, 401 ; friends of 
the constitution rally, 401 ; the slave- 
trade, 402, 404 ; resolutions as to 
amendments, 4o2, 408 ; these referred 
to a committee, which reports ap- 
proval of the constitution, 404 ; ob- 
jections on the score of a bill of 
rights, 405 ; the constitution ratified, 
406,406; refuses a second federal 
convention, 466. 

Massachusetts bay, first settlements on, 
i. 221. 

Massachusetts Bay Company. See Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Massasoit, Indian sachem, makes a 
treaty with the Pilgrims, i. 210. 

Masts, ship-load of, sent, to England, i. 
880 ; royal monopoly of pine-trees of 
the north, ii. 241. 

Matagorda bav, visited by La Salle, ii. 
172. 

Mather, Cotton, ii. 50 ; active in witch- 
craft prosecutions, 52-54, 61-66 ; 
“ Book of Memorable Providences,” 
58, 59 ; gets Dudley appointed gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, 68: calls for a 
synod, 262. 

Mather, Increase, ii. 60, 51 ; on new 
charter of Massachusetts, 64, 55 ; 
nominates Sir W. Phips governor, 57 ; 
objects to Franklin’s “Courant,” 258. 

Mather, Richard, aids Weldc and Eliot 
in translating the Psalms from the 
Hebrew into metre (1640), i. 280. 

Matthew, General, raids in the Chesa- 
peake on tobacco plantations, v. 327, 
328. 

Matthews, Samuel, governor of Virginia, 
i. 149; death of, 149. 

Mauduit, Israel, acting agent for Mas- 
sachusetts, iii. 71 ; of old, adviser of 
the stamp-tax, 461. 

Mauduit, Jasper, agent of Massachu- 
setts, ii. 653 ; iii. 68 ; with the other 
American agents thinks the colonies 
will submit to the stamp-tax, iii. 105. 

Maurepas, Caron de, chief minister of 
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Louis XVI., iv. 39 ; character of, 39, 
40 ; insinuations of, against Turgot, 
370 ; aroused, v. 20 ; advice of Beau- 
marchais to, 131, 132 ; advice of 
Frederic of Prussia to, 241 ; yields to 
an alliance with the United States, 
242, 245; in the cabinet in old age, 
206 ; death of, 523. 

Maury, Rev. J., in Virginia, iii. 66. 

Maverick, Samuel, at East Boston, i. 
223; a roval commissioner (1664), 
376. 

Mawhood, British officer at Princeton, 
v. 106, 107. 

Maxwell, General, at Morristown, New 
Jersey, v. 102; takes Elizabethtown, 
108 ; with Washington, 179; at Ger- 
mantown, 193 ; at Connecticut Farms, 
New Jersey, 424. 

Mav, C. J., i. 489 ; first director, New 
Netherland, 495. 

Mayflower, the Pilgrims’ ship (1620), 
i. 205, 207. 

Mayhew, Jonathan, of Boston, denounces 
tyranny and priestcraft (1749),*i. 353, 
854 ; patriotic, 552, 5o3 ; public spirit 
of, iii. 83 ; strong for liberty, but dis- 
approves violence, 136, 137 ; ovation 
to Pitt, 214; advises union of the 
colonies, 220 ; death of, 220. 

Mayhew, Thomas, father and son, mis- 
sionaries to the Indians, i. 385; the 
son lost at sea, 385. 

Mazzei, Philip, vi. 121. 

Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, 
declares independence and forms a 
government (1775), iv. 196-198; pub- 
lishes its resolves, 198 ; sends to other 
colonies and congress, 198. 

Meeom, Benjamin, editor of “Connecti- 
cut Gazette,” iii. 159. 

Meigs, Return, of Connecticut, attacks 
and destroys British transports at 
Sag Harbor, New York, v. 152. 

Melendez dc Aviles, P., i. 54, 55 ; founds 
St. Augustine, Florida, 56 ; massacres 
the French colony in Florida, 57, 58. 

Menomonies, Indians, ii. 93. 

Mercantile system of Europe, develop- 
ments of, ii. 87 ; of Portugal, Spain, 
etc., 87, 88; applied to the colonies, 
241, 242. 

Mercer, Colonel, killed at Oswego, ii. 
453. 

Mercer, Hugh, ii. 455 ; at Pittsburg, 
496 ; letter to Washington, iv. 146 ; 
colonel of Virginia troops, 821 ; gen- 
eral at battle of Princeton, v. 106, 
107; mortally wounded, 106. 

Mercer, John Francis, of Maryland, in 
congress (1783), course of, vi. 95; in 


the federal convention, on a privy 
council for the president, 343 ; on 
the judiciary, 349. 

Meredith, Sir W., friendly to America, 
iii. 102, 33G. 

Mcrmet, a Jesuit missionary, ii. 186, 
187. 

Merrill, Captain Benjamin, murdered by 
Tryon, iii. 402. 

Mesnard, Rene, missionary to the Cayu- 
gas, ii. 148; on Lake Superior, 150; 
lost near Green Bay, 150. 

Methodists opposed to slavery, v. 422 ; 
origin of, vi. 160; missions, superin- 
tendents, etc., for America, 160-163; 
opposed to slavery, 163; increase of, 
in the United States, 164. 

Miami river, ii. 364, 366. 

Miamis, Indians, powerful confed- 
eracy, ii. 92, 155, 364; council of, at 
Picqua, 364, 365 ; in Pontiac’s war, 

iii. 41, 42. 

Miantonornoh, sachem of the Narragan- 
setts, gives Rhode Island to Roger 
Williams, i. 263 ; attacks the Mohe- 
gans, 295 ; is put to death, 295. 

Michigan, ii. 186. 

Michigan, Lake, visited by La Salle, ii. 
163. 

Michilimaekinac, iii. 45. See Mackinaw. 

Miemaes, Indians, and Frontcnac, ii. 
182; harshly dealt with, 346. 

Middleton, Arthur, in South Carolina, ii. 
215 ; delegate to congress, iv. 32. 

Middleton, Henrv, ii. 550, 551 ; submits 
to Cornwallis, v. 393, 394. 

Miiflin, Thomas (1774), iv. 11; elected 
a burgess of Philadelphia, 70 ; brave 
words of (1775), 178; with Washing- 
ton at New York, v. 34, 36; in com- 
mand of Pennsylvania regiments, 37 ; 
good service of, 83 ; in the “ cabal ” 
against Washington, 210, 211 ; words 
of, to Gales, 212; quartermaster- 
general, blamed by Washington, 213; 
tries to excuse himself, 216. 

Milbornc, son-in-law of Lcisler, and “ the 
Dutch plot,” i. 601 ; executed in New 
York, ii. 37. 

Milhet, John, of New Orleans, iii. 816. 

Military academy, proposed by Wash- 
ington, vi. 103. 

Militia, use and value of, v. 52 ; ques- 
tion concerning, in the federal con- 
vention, vi. 312, 313. 

Millar, John, on republican government, 

iv. 289. 

Miller, Thomas, secretary of state, col- 
lector, etc., in North Carolina, i. 424- 
426 ; enforces the acts of navigation, 
425. 
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Mingoes, Indians, in Pontiac’s war, iii. 
44. 

Mint, established in Massachusetts 
(1652), i. 302 ; established by con- 
gress (1784), vi. 119. 

Minuit, Peter, director-general of New 
Netherland, buys Manhattan Island, 
i. 495, 496; displaced (1632), 600; 
leads colony of Swedes to Delaware 
bay (1637), 503. 

Mirabeau, address to the Germans, v. 
223. 

Miruelo, Diego, i. 27. 

Mississippi Company, and John Law, ii. 
227 ; the end of, 229. 

Mississippi river, discovered by De 
Vaca, i. 29 ; tributaries of, discov- 
ered, 36 ; entered by Marquette and 
Jollict on the north, ii. 156 ; La Salle 
descends to Gulf of Mexico, 167 ; 
reached by Iberville from the sea, 
188 ; importance of, to the United 
States, v. 308 ; reserved to the United 
States by the backwoodsmen of the 
West, 309, 310, etc. ; negotiations re- 
specting, vi. 421, 422 ; Virginia’s 
views and claims, 423. 

Missouri, visited by De Soto, i. 42, 43 ; 
St. Genevieve its oldest settlement, 
iii. 62, 152 ; colonization of, 152. 

Missouri river, visited by Marquette, ii. 
157. 

Mobile, De Soto at, i. 42, 43 ; Iberville 
in, ii. 188 ; Fort Cond6 at, 235. 

Mobilian language, or dialect among 
the red men, ii. 97, 98. 

Motfat, petition of, to the legislature of 
Rhode Island, iii. 233. 

Mohawks, one of the Five Nations, i. 
583 (see Iroquois) ; asked to be neu- 
tral (1775), iv. 148. 

Mohegans, attacked by the Narragan- 
setts, i. 295 ; faithful to the English, 
393 ; locality of, ii. 91. 

Molineux, William, of Boston, iii. 860 ; 
on committee to meet the governor, 
(1770), 376, 377. 

Molyneux, of Ireland, iii. 27, 28 ; re- 
ferred to, 261. 

Monckton, Colonel, death of, in battle 
of Monmouth (1778), v. 277. 

Monckton, Robert, with Wolfe, ii. 503- 
610; governor of New York, 551, 
552 ; takes Martinique, 555. 

Monk, General, i. 343 ; duke of Albe- 
marle, one of the proprietaries of 
Carolina, 408 ; a palatine, 420. 

Monmouth, New Jersey, battle of, y. 
275-278 ; very hot day, 277. 

Monro, at Fort William Henry, Lake 
George, bravery of, ii. 466, 467. 


Monroe, Captain James, at Trenton, v. 
98; in congress, vi. 116; a rising 
statesman, 141, 142 ; compromise 
proposal of, for revenue, 142 ; report 
of, on the subject in the fifth congress, 
142, 143 ; procrastinates, wishes the 
measure delayed, 143, 145 ; on a gen- 
eral convention, 188 ; opposes a con- 
vention, 189 ; on Washington’s in- 
fluence in the federal convention, 
276; journey to the West (1786), 
277, 278 ; plan for a north-western 
ordinance, 279 ; course as to the 
slavery question, 279 ; report of com- 
mittee, 280 ; favors new constitution, 
377 ; opposes Madison’s election to 
congress, 466. 

Montagu, Lord C. G., in Charleston, 
South Carolina, iii. 408 ; as governor 
virtually insults the assembly, 432. 

Montagu, Frederick, in parliament, iii. 
336. 

Montagu, John, admiral, at Boston, 

iii. 406 ; in Newport, 434 ; blockades 
Boston, 463. 

Montcalm, Marquis de, ii. 453 ; captures 
Oswego, New York, 453; takes Fort 
William Henry, 466, 467; fails to 
restrain savage massacres, 467 ; fore- 
bodings of, 483, 484 ; attacked by the 
English, 489 ; defeats Abercrombie, 
490; courage in troubles, 492; not 
supported by France, 500 ; has in- 
sufficient forces, 504, 510; death of. 
511. 

Montesquieu, ii. 319; iii. 3. 

Montgomerie, John, governor of New 
York and New Jersey, ii. 253 ; death 
of, in office (1731), 253. 

Montgomery, Colonel (Lord Egl inton), 
sent against the Cherokecs, ii. 619, 
520. 

Montgomery, Richard, bravery of, ii. 
485, 492 ; elected brigadier-general, 

iv. 231; character and abilities of, 
292, 293 ; advances and invests St. 
John’s, 293, 294 ; takes it, and also 
Montreal, 296 ; junction with Bene- 
dict Arnold, 802; resolves to storm 
Quebec, 302, 303 ; situation of, almost 
desperate, 303, 804 ; leads the attack 
and falls, 304-306 ; tributes to his 
noble character, 808, 309. 

Montreal, site of, i. 16 ; Sulpicians at, 
ii. 140, 141 ; English flag raised at 
(1760), 623; Ethan Allen’s rash at- 
tempt on (1775), iv. 295; taken by 
Montgomery, 296. 

Moore, Andrew, in camp at Rockfish, 
North Carolina, iv. 387 ; with Caswell 
defeats the Highlanders, 889, 390. 
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Moore, Sir H., governor of New York, 
iii. 162, 236. 

Moore, James, governor of South Caro- 
lina, expedition of, against St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, ii. 193; failure of, 194; 
in commando!' successful party against 
the Muskohgee or Spanish Indian 
towns (1705), 194 ; elected revolution 
governor (17i9), 215. 

Moore, Willard, death in battle, iv. 
230. 

Moravians, in Georgia, ii. 287, 288; in 
Salem, North Carolina, v. 487. 

Morell, an English church clergyman, a 
year in New England, i. 216. 

Morgan, Daniel, ii. 420 ; the Virginia 
riflemen under, iv. 247 ; character 
and merits of, 247, 248; arrives in 
camp, 24 S ; leads riflemen in expe- 
dition against Quebec, 298; takes a 
barricade, 307 ; made prisoner, 307 ; 
exchanged, v. 49 ; the riflemen attack 
the British, 154; with Gates does 
good service, 183, 187 ; meanly treated 
by Gates, 191 ; in service again, pro- 
moted, 476, 477 ; spirited and active, 
480; great victory of, at the Cow- 
pens, over Tarloton, 482-485 ; thanked 
by congress, etc., 484, 485; compelled 
by sickness to retire from active ser- 
vice, 487 ; honorable career of, 487, 
488. 

Morris, Major, of New Jersey, killed in 
battle, v. 210. 

Morris, Gouvcrncur, in the New York 
convention, v. 4 ; on special commit- 
tee, 322, 323 ; opposed to slavery, 
406, 407, 411; letters to Knox and 
Greene, vi. 67, 68 ; in the federal 
convention, 210, 215; claims repre- 
sentation for property, 256; presents 
report of committee, 257, 258 ; on 
fettering legislation, 270, 271 ; on 
property qualifications, 271; as to a 
national judiciary, 272 ; on qualifica- 
tions of members of congress, 296; 
on suffrage, 297 ; on representation, 
299; eloquent speech, 299-301; on 
paper money, 302 ; on state interfer- 
ence with contracts, 305 ; on encour- 
agement of manufactures by govern- 
ment, 307 ; on rebellion, 3 1 i ; on the 
slave-trade, new states, etc., 319, 323, 
824 ; on the election of president of 
United States, term of office, tenure, 
etc., 326, 327, 332-334; one of the 
committee of eleven, 334 ; on veto 
and other power of the president, 
342, 345, 347 ; on bankruptcies, 354 ; 
prepares final draft of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, 357. 


Morris, Lewis, in the New York conven- 
tion, v. 4 ; in congress, 16 ; chief jus- 
tice, member of the state convention 
on the federal constitution, vi. 456. 

Morris, Robert, in congress, iv. 237 ; 
views on independence, 339 ; service 
in congress, 425 ; supports independ- 
ence, v. 8 ; efforts of, to raise money 
for Washington, 103; on treating for 
peace, 256 ; praises General Greene, 
504 ; in charge of the finance depart- 
ment, 508 ; favors a national bank, 
608 ; gets a charter for the bank, 
556; financial schemes and efforts, 
556-558; on prospect of federal gov- 
ernment, 559 ; head of department of 
finance, vi. 25, 26 ; plan of, for a na- 
tional bank, 26, 27 ; gets the “ Bank 
of America ” incorporated, 29 ; efforts 
to get capital for the bank, 28, 29 ; 
entreats a loan from France, 31 ; 
financial scheme of, 60 ; plan of, to 
coerce congress, 61, 62, 66 ; letter of 
resignation, 69 ; on disbanding the 
army, 82; retires from office, 123. 

“ Mosaic ” opposition, iii. 243 ; “ mo- 
saic ” ministry, 255. 

Motte, Lieutenant-Colonel, iv. 258 ; with 
Moultrie in the attack on the fort, 
403; in the state convention on the 
federal constitution, vi. 419. 

J Motte, Rebecca, patriotic spirit of, v. 
500. 

| Moultrie, William, ii. 519, 550, 551 ; colo- 
nel, takes Fort Johnson, Charleston, 
South Carolina, iv. 257, 258; builds 
a fort on Sullivan’s Island, 394, 398; 
resolves to hold it, 400, 402 ; force 
of, and preparation, 403 ; brave de- 
fence of the fort, and victory, 404- 
409; duly honored, 410, 411; at 
Beaufort, drives the British (1779), 

v. 367, 368; course of, in Charles- 
ton, 370, 371 ; governor of South 
Carolina, excellent spirit of (1785), 

vi. 153. 

Mount Desert Isle, French settlement 
on, broken up, j. .105, 106. 

Mount Wollaston, Maine, i. 221. 

Mowat, captain of the Canccaux at 
Portland, Maine, iv. 183, 184; burns 
the town, 263. 

Moylan, v. 96. 

Mud Island, fort at, v. 195; evacuated, 
198. 

Mugford, James, of Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, heroism of, in capturing a 
British ship, iv. 340 ; mortally wound- 
ed two days after, 341. 

Muhlenberg, Rev. Peter, iv. 318 ; takes 
command of troops, 321 ; regiment 
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of, marches to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, 401. 

Murray, James, with Wolfe, ii. 503, 
606 ; in battle, 508, 509 ; encounter 
of, with the French, 522; advice as 
to colonial arrangement (1700), iii. 50. 

Murray, Mary L., good service to the 
American army, v. 45. 

Murray, William. See Mansfield. 

Murray, of Rutland, Massachusetts, a 
mandamus councillor, runs away, iv. 
49. 

Muskohgees, Indians, ii. 92 (see Creeks) ; 
meet Oglethorpe, ii. 283, 292. 

Mutiny act, to be applied to America 
(1754), ii. 412, 413 ; applied to Amer- 
ica (1765), iii. 105, 212. 

Muzzey, Isaac, killed at Lexington, iv. 
156. 

N. 

Nansemond river, Virginia, settlements 
on, i. 410. 

Nantasket, i. 237. 

Nantes, edict of, revoked, i. 432. 

Nantieokes, Indians, ii. 91. 

Narragansett bay, claim of Massachu- 
setts to, i. 2S7. 

Narragansetts, Indians, i. 210, 211 ; 
visited by Roger Williams, 206 ; do 
not join the Pequods, 266 ; strife of, j 
with the white men, and submission, i 
294, 295; destruction of, 390, 391. 

Narvaez, P. de, greedy after gold, goes ' 
to Florida, i. 27 ; ill results, aud loss, j. 
28-30. 

Nash, Abner, in North Carolina provin- 
cial council, iv. 260. 

Nash, General, at Germantown, v. 193. 

Natchez, Mississippi, founded by Bien- 
ville, ii. 226, 227 ; taken by Captain 
Willing of Philadelphia (1778), v, 
315. 

Natchez, Indians, ii. 97 ; war of, against 
the Freneh, 232-234 ; extinction of, 
234. 

Naturalization act (1740), ii. 264. 

Naval stores, bounty on, ii. 84. 

Navigation acts. See Acts of Naviga- 
tion. 

Navy, American, origin of, iv. 263, 264 ; 
flag of (rattlesnake and motto), 393 ; 
difficulty of raising, v. 50; earliest 
appointments of officers, 50, 51 ; ef- 
forts of, on Lake Champlain, 59, 60 ; 
authorized in the federal convention, 
vi. 313. 

Neal, James, of Maine, in Massachusetts 
state convention, objections of, to the 
federal constitution, vi. 402. 


’ Neckcr, director-general of finances of 

\ France, v. 132 ; favors neutrality in 
American affairs, 266 ; clandestine 
negotiations, 467 ; fall of, 469. 

Negroes. See Slaves. 

Negroes, free, disfranchised in Virginia, 
ii. 256, 257 ; at Bunker Hill, iv. 223 ; 
in the continental army, 223, 261, 
202 ; enlisted by Washington, 322, 
323 ; colonization of, proposed, 338 ; 
position of, in New York, v. 120; 
seven hundred at battle of Mon- 
mouth, good conduct of, 276, 277; 
as to question of citizenship, 580. 

Nesbit, Lieutenant-Colonel, in Boston, 
iv. 134. 

Netherlands. Sec Holland and United 
Provinces. 

Neutral flags, rights of, i. 527 ; v. 341, 
342. 

Neutrality, armed. See Armed Neu- 
trality. 

New Albion, on the Pacific, so named 
by Brake, i. 66. 

New Albion, on Delaware bay, i. 509. 

New Amsteidam, on Manhattan Island, 
i. 496. 

Newark, New Jersey, i. 522. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts, raid of 
the British on (1778), v. 286. 

New Belgium, i. 509. 

New Berne, North Carolina, Swiss settle- 
ment at, ii. 16. 

Newburyport, Massachusetts, firm in 
support of Boston, iv. 8. 

Newcastle, duke of (T. II. Pelham), sec- 
retary of state for the colonies, course 
of (1724), ii 250; colonial minister 
for twenty-four years, 329, 330; tem- 
porizing policy of, 330, 331 ; resigns 
the southern department, 331 ; char- 
acter of, 331, 332 ; dislikes his asso- 
ciates, 358-360 ; prime minister, 408 ; 
administration of, 408-466; advice 
of, 440 ; resigns, 456 ; in Pitt’s min- 
istry, 471, 472 ; in favor with George 
III., 534; course of, in the cabinet, 
535, 540, 544 ; retires, 556. 

New England, named by John Smith 
(1614), i. 97; Gorges appointed gov- 
ernor-general of, 276 ; union of colo- 
nies important, 289 ; conditions of 
union (1643), 291 ; articles of confed- 
eration between Massachusetts, Ply- 
mouth, Connecticut, and New Ilaven, 
291, 292; commissioners appointed 
to carry out provisions of articles, 
293 ; course as to slavery, 293, 294 ; 
Maine, Providence, and Rhode Island 
not in the confederacy, 294 ; popula- 
tion of (1675), 383; Indian war in, 
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386-390; the confederacy dies out, I 
407 ; spirit of, and tenacity under 
James II., 689 ; proclaims William 
and Mary, 601. 

Plan of, to conquer Canada (1710), 

ii. 198, 199; another project, aban- 
doned, 310; condition of (1754), or- 
ganized democracy, 401, 402; spirit 
of the people in, 402, 4(>3 ; prevailing 
creed of, 405-407 ; influence of the 
clergy in (1765), iii. 141, 142; towns 
and villages of, in sympathy with 
Boston, iv. 28 ; to be excluded from 
the fisheries, 120, 127; array of 30,- 
000 men to be raised, 169; generous 
liberality of the people to the army, 
243 ; choice of independence sponta- 
neous, 429; troops of, w ith Washing- 
ton, re-enlist (1776), v. 102; states 
meet in, on questions of public cred- 
it, 291 ; important meeting of dele- 
gates in, 446, 417; convention of 
states in Boston (1780), vi. 11. 

Newfoundland, seen by Sebastian Cabot 
(1498), i. 12; fisheries in, 66; taken 
possession of by Gilbert, 68 ; becomes 
England’s by treaty of Utrecht, ii. 
211; question as to Americans dry- 
ing fish on (1782), v. 673, 575. 

New Prance. See Canada. 

New Hampshire, efforts at colonization, 
i. 217; settlements on banks of Pis- 
cataqua, 217, 218; Exeter founded, 
262 ; annexed to Massachusetts, 286, 
287 ; a royal province, 398 ; general 
assembly, 398; troubles with Cran- 
field, 399, 400 ; resists Cran field, 401 ; 
a royal province, ii. 56 ; government 
organized, Usher lieutenant-governor, 
57 ; series of lawsuits, confusion, 
great trouble, 57 ; population and 
trade in (1715), 57 ; territory of, en- 
larged, 252 ; royal government of, 
252 ; declines as to a congress ( 1765), 

iii. 120; course of (1774), iv. 15; 
seizure of powder, ctc. f 94, 95 ; ad- 
heres to congress, 106; men of, hurry 
to sustain Massachusetts, 169; as 
many as two thousand desire to go, 
170 ; asks congress for a government, 
264 ; hesitates about separating from 
the mother country, 315 ; in favor of 
the declaration of independence, 428 ; 
helps Washington and western fron- 
tier, v. 173, 174; joins Massachusetts 
in navigation act, etc., vi. 141 ; laws 
as to paper money, 169 ; appoints 
delegates to the federal convention, 
201 ; holds state convention on the 
federal constitution (1788), 409; de- 
bate and adjournment, 409, 410; re- 

yor yi. — 36 


assembles and ratifies the constitu- 
tion, being the ninth state in the list, 
437, 488. 

New Haven, Connecticut, founded 
(1638), i. 271; plants on Long Isl- 
and, 272; joined to Connecticut, 
358; men of, start instantly for camp 
(April 1775), iv. 170, 171. 

New Holland, i. 482. 

New Ireland, between the Paco and St. 
Croix rivers, constitution of (1780), v. 
421,422. 

New Jersey, i. 520 ; concessions in, to 
the people, 520, 521; “Elizabeth- 
town purchase,” 521 ; Carteret gov- 
ernor, 522 ; disputes about quit-rents, 
523 ; after the revolution of 1688, 
without settled government for twelve 
years, ii. 31, 32; a royal province, 
under governors of Mew York, for 
thirty-six years, 83 ; claims the rights 
of freemen, 34 ; conflict with the gov- 
ernor, 342; coercion of, advised, 342, 
352; condition of (1754), 398; Ber- 
nard, governor, on enlarging the royal 
power, 529; declines invitation to a 
congress (1765), iii. 120; course of 
(1774), iv. lr>; sustains congress, 
110; call of, for congress (May 
1775), 178; governor calls assembly 
which refuses Lord North’s projects, 
178; action of provincial congress 
250, 251 ; enrolls two regiments, 261 ; 
after North’s proclamation, still holds 
back, 273 ; refuses to address a peti- 
tion to the king, 310; irarnes a con- 
stitution and government, 431 ; legis- 
lature, governor, elective franchise, 
etc., 432; affairs in (1776>, v. 68; 
legislature of, helps Washington, 82, 
83 ; Washington’s order to the mili- 
tia of, 93; Jersey men take oath of 
fidelity to the king, 108; Washing- 
ton orders them to go within the 
enemy’s lines, 109; evacuated by 
Ilowe, 154; slavery in, 411, 412; 
movements of the British in, 424 ; 
opinion of, as to a “federal repub- 
lic,” vi. 14 ; course of, on the paper 
money issue, 171; strife with New 
York, 187 ; loads the way to a general 
convention, 188; in the federal con- 
vention takes the lead in resisting the 
larger states, 232, 233 ; the legisla- 
ture calls a state convention which 
ratifies the constitution of the United 
States, 391, 392. 

New Netherland, first visited by Henry 
Hudson, i. 482-484 ; its natural at- 
tractiveness, 4S5, 486 ; Dutch traffic 
in the river writh the natives, 489 ; ex- 
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tent of, and charter, 490 ; efforts to j 
colonize, 492; emigration to, 494, 
495 ; C. J. May first director, 495 ; j 
Minuit director-general of, 495 ; fort j 
and church built on Manhattan Island, 
495, 493 ; overtures to New England, 
493; privateering, 497; board of 
nineteen, 497; Walloons, privileges, 
497, 49S ; purchases of lands, 498 ; , 
disputes with Maryland and Connee- 1 
ticut, 500, 501 ; Van Twillcr and | 
Kieft governors, 500, 501 ; war with j 
the Indians, 504 ; slaughter of In- j 
dians, and result, 504, 505 ; efforts for , 
peace, treaty effected, 506 ; people of, ! 
beg for liberties, 507, 508 ; Stuyve- J 
sant at Hartford, 508 ; contention with 
Swedes for the Delaware, 509 ; New 
Sweden subdued, 50), 510; Stuyve- 
sant and freedom of conscience (1 660), 
611, 512. 

Emigrants to, 512; negro slaves, 
trade in, 513 ; brewers resist excise 
(1644), 513; discontent in, 514; gen- 
eral assembly, 514; dissolved by 
Stuyvesant, 515; West India Com- 
pany approve, 515, 516; claims of 
Lord Baltimore and of Connecticut, 
616; general assembly for defence, 
617, 518; surrender of, to an Eng- 
lish fleet (1661), 519; Dutch and 
Swedes on the Delaware capitulate, 
520; retaken bv the Dutch, 525 ; sur- j 
rendered to England again, 527. 

New Orleans, Louisiana, founded by 
Bienville, ii. 228, 229. See Louis- 
iana. I 



arrives in Chesapeake bay, i. 88 ; ad- 
miral of Lord Delaware’s expedition, 
100; wrecked on the Bermudas, 
100 . 

Newport, Rhode Island, democracy es- 
tablished and patent obtained, i. 263 ; 
resists the revenue officers, iii. 350 ; 
occupied by the French, v. 426. 

“News-Letter,” Boston (1704), the first 
newspaper ever published in Ameri- 
ca, ii. 258. 

Newspapers in America, ii. 258 ; num- 
ber of, in 1740, 258. 

New Sweden, company plant on the 
Delaware, i. 501, 502 ; Swedes and 
Finns emigrate to, 503 ; submits to 
the Dutch, 509, 510. 

New York, taken from the Dutch (1664), 
i. 619; Nicolls supreme, no popular 
liberty, 523, 624 ; Lovelace of the 
same stamp, 524 ; charter of fran- ! 
chises and privileges, 682 ; Leisler’s ! 


course in (1689), ii. 34-37; Sloughter 
governor, 36 ; colonial liberties as- 
serted, 38 ; Fletcher governor, 38, 
40 ; church disputes, 39 ; Bcllomont 
governor, 40, 41 ; Lord Cornbury 
governor, 41-43 ; arbitrary, but fails 
to subdue the legislature, 41, 42; 
Lord Lovelace governor, 43 ; struggle 
renewed, 43, 44 ; R. Hunter governor, 
continues the effort without success, 
44-46 ; Burnet, and other governors, 
253, 255 ; term of assembly fixed at 
seven years, 256 ; resists attempts to 
force taxes (1748), 349, 350; position 
of (1754), 399, 400; resists laws of 
trade, restrictions, etc., 400, 401 ; im- 
peaches Clinton, 410; requires a judi- 
ciary on good behavior, 551. 

Protests against law courts of gov- 
ernment (1763), iii. 32, 33; excited 
over tax bill, 78 ; spirit of assembly, 
89 ; petitions to parliament, 89, 90 ; 
censured for disrespect, 94 ; strong 
words from the press, 1 1 3-1 1 5; events 
in, 148 ; assembly of, votes statues 
to George III. and Pitt, 222; soldiers 
overbearing, 236 ; course of the legis- 
lature, 236 ; voted to be disobedient, 
251 ; punished, 256 ; election and 
state of affairs, 331 ; enforces non- 
importation agreement, 359 ; conflict 
of the people with the troops, 370; 
advocates a congress of colonial rep- 
resentatives, 387, 388 ; Burke chosen 
agent of, 396 ; resolves not to let the 
tea come in, -4 48, 4 19 ; increased com- 
merce of, 467, 468 ; tea ship sent off, 
480. 

Action of the “ Sons of Liberty ” 
(1774), tv. 9; conservative party is 
for holding back, 9, 10; the commit- 
tee of fifty-one, 10; plans a congress, 
13; spirit of, 30; parties in, 30, 31 ; 
chooses delegates to continental con- 
gress, 31 ; disinclined to war, 51 ; 
hopes to remain under English rule, 
51 ; crafty policy used toward, 108; 
the old assembly falters, 1 09 ; refuses 
to send delegates to congress (1775), 
110; the press and Hamilton’s pam- 
phlets, 1 10, 11 1; vigorous measures of, 
147; delegates to congress, 147, 148; 
the king sure of, 149, 150; prompt 
action of the people, 176; association 
for aid and defence formed, 176, 177 ; 
address of, to the city of London, 
177; counselled to prepare defences, 
200 ; plan of accommodation with 
England, 236, 237 ; the royal gover- 
nor arrives, 236 ; refuses a petition 
separate from other colonies, 811; 
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wise action of the provincial congress, 
429 ; unanimity secured, 430. 

Convention (1776), members and 
course of action, v. 4 ; declaration of 
independence received, 4 ; spirit of 
the people, 26 ; sole condition as to 
peace, 323; as to slavery, 411; ac- 
tion of the legislature on public lands 
in the West, 442; action toward a 
general convention of the states, 55Q ; 
sanctions the federal convention, vi. 
81 ; Clinton’s advice, and Washing- 
ton’s letter, 93 ; politics, how corrupt- 
ed, 130; remedies proposed for dis- 
tress in trade, 137, 1 3,8 ; holds on to 
its custom-house, 100; receives reve- 
nue, 193 ; accedes to general conven- 
tion recommended by Virginia, 199; 
rights of free negroes in, 291 ; objec- 
tions to the new constitution, 373, 
874; unreasonable, 451 ; federal re- 
publicans organize against the new 
constitution, 454 ; legislature orders 
a state convention, 455 ; division of 
parties, 455 ; the convention meets 
in June (1788), 456; debate, warm 
and earnest, 456-459; conditional 
ratification condemned, 459 ; the fed- 
eral constitution ratified, 4*‘>0 ; a sec- 
ond federal convention called for, 460 ; 
federal elections, 466, 467. 

New York city (Manhattan), i. 519; in- 
corporated, 523 ; first American con- 
gress meets in, iii. 149, 150; rises 
against the stamp-tax, 161 ; riotous 
proceedings in, 161; the “Sons of 
Liberty,” 198, 199; rejoicings in, on 
repeal of the stamp-act, 221 ; Gover- 
nor Tryon enters the city, 230; move- 
ments in, 311 ; Sears secures the can- 
non, 311 ; ships-of-war in the harbor, 
812; fortifications erected, 384, 385; 
exposed position of, 429 ; refuses the 
tea, and sends off the tea-ship, 448, 
480 ; reception of Washington (1776), 
iv. 376 ; riot in, v. 4, 5 ; fortifications 
in and around, 26 ; the army crosses 
from Brooklyn, 36-38 ; Greene pro- 
poses to burn the city, 40 ; it is re- 
solved to hold it, 42 ; cowardly flight 
of troops, 44, 45 ; the British in pos- 
session, 45, 46 ; British troops driven 
back, 46, 47 ; a large fire in, 48 ; the 
island evacuated, 69, 70; wishes in, 
for a national union, vi. 1 30 ; discus- 
sions as to union, etc., 192, 193; re- 
joicings over the ratification of the 
federal constitution (1 788), 460 ; grand 
procession, and Hamilton’s triumph 
in the result, 460. 

Niagara, Fort, built by the French, i. 


589; importance of, ii. 223; taken 
from the French, 501. 

Nicholas, George, in the Virginia state 
convention supports the federal con- 
stitution, vi. 436. 

Nicholas, Robert C., iv. 17 ; in the Vir- 
ginia convention, 415. 

Nicholson, Francis, Eftingham’s lieuten- 
ant in Virginia (1691)*, ii. 17, 18; 
governor of Maryland, 21 ; deputy 
governor of New York, 35; on the 
colonial spirit of independence, 85 ; 
in command of expedition against 
Acadia, 199; governor of Carolina, 
216; confirms peace with the na- 
tives (1721), 216. 

Nicola, Colonel, letter to Washington 
urging a monarchy, v. 658 ; letter, 
how received, 558. 

Nicolls, Richard, one of the royal com- 
missioners, i. 376 ; in command of 
fleet at New Amsterdam, 518,519; 
supreme power of, 523 ; exactions of, 
524. 

Ninety-Six, South Carolina, capitulates, 
v. 878, 379; besieged by General 
Greene, 501 ; abandoned by the Brit- 
ish, 502. 

Nipising Indians, aid in reducing Fort 
William Ilenrv, and share in the mas- 
sacre of captives, ii. 460, 467. 

Nipising Lake, ii. 141. 

Nipmucks, Indians, in interior of Massa- 
chusetts, i. 888. 

Nixon, John, captain of Sudbury com- 
pany at Concord, iv. 162 ; at Bunker 
Ilill', 221. 

Niza, M. dc, a Franciscan, i. 31 ; claimed 
to have seen Cibola, 82 ; meanness 
of, 34, 35. 

Norfolk, Virginia, position of, and in- 
habitants, iv. 3.9; occupied by Rob- 
ert Howe, 320 ; burned, January 1, 
1776, by order of Dunmore, 320, 
821. 

Norridgewock village, Maine, destroyed 
by the English, ii. 220. 

North, Lord, in parliament, ii. 409 ; in 
the treasury department, 556 ; share 
of, in the stamp-tax plan, iii. 55, 66 ; 
offered office, declines, 244 ; succeeds 
Townshend, character of, 268 ; will 
have America at his feet, 323, 326 ; 
refuses repeal of the revenue act, 
344, 345 ; cabinet retain duty on 
tea, 346 ; prime minister, 367 ; holds 
on to preamble of act and tax on tea, 
381,382; feels se ui re in office, 396, 
398 ; policy of, 438, 439 ; advises ex- 
portation of tea, 443 ; course toward 
Boston, 469-471 ; presents Boston 
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port bill, 471 ; wishes to send com- 
missioners to America, iv. 92. 

Lays a paper before parliament 
(1775), iv. 99, 190; reproached by 
Fox, 114; proposes to declare Massa- 
chusetts in rebellion, 117; asks Fox’s 
advice, 118; consults Franklin, 1 27 ; 
disagreement with, 128; weak, and 
false in consequence, 151 ; orders 
raising Canadian regiments, 151 ; 
offer to the colonists, 200, 201 ; this 
answered and rejected, 245, 240 ; 
goes with the king in his violent 
measures, 280-282 ; refuses to listen 
to Grafton, 281 ; on taxing the colo- 
nies, 286, 287 ; uneasy, halting, etc., 
288 ; bitter words over Montgomery, 
309 ; on hiring German mercenaries, 
356 ; threatens to resign, v. 22 ; in 
parliament, 54, 55 ; deeply affected 
at news of Bnrgoyne’s surrender, 
224 ; the king holds him to continue 
the war, 225 ; feelings of, in old age, 
225 ; makes two conciliatory proposi- 
tions in the house of commons, 247, 
248; how received, 248 ; despondent, 
249 ; favors Franklin’s offers, 253 ; 
discouraged, 282, 283 ; agitated over 
Cornwallis’s surrender, 523 ; end of 
administration of, 531 ; makes an 
attack on the treaty of peace, vi. 39 ; 
in the coalition ministry, 44. 

North Carolina. See Carolina, North. 

North-east passage to India, search for, 
i. 478. 

Northfield, Massachusetts, i. 3S9, 390. 

Northington, speech of, iii. 189, 190; 
votes for repeal of the stamp-act, 210; 
president of the council, 225. 

Norton, Sir F., in parliament, iii. 186. 

Norton, John, envoy of Massachusetts 
to England, i. 370. 

North-west passage, search for, by New- 
port and Smith, i. 89. 

North-west territory, the right over, v. 
14; views of Maryland as to, 283, 
284; claims of Virginia respecting, 
441, 442 ; ceded to the United States 
(1781) by Virginia, vi. 14; plan for 
colonizing and forming new states in, 
81 ; slavery to be excluded, 81 ; Wash- 
ington’s plan for organizing, 103, 104 ; 
deed of cession from Virginia, 115, 
116; ordinance for the governance 
of, 116, 117; the proposed five new 
states, 280 ; jealous feeling toward, 
280 ; need of territorial government 
for, 281 ; power of congress over, 
824. 

Norwalk, Connecticut, burned by the 
British, y. 830. 


Nottingham, New Hampshire, rapid 
march of men of, iv. 169. 

Nova Scotia (see Acadia and Canada), 
attempts at settlement by the Scotch, 

i. 218, 219; loyalists banished to 
(1783), vi. 101. 

Noyes, N., minister of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, share in the witchcraft murders, 

ii. 63, 65, 66. 

Nurse, Rebecca, hanged for witchcraft, 
ii. 59-63. 

Nye, Philip, a “ faithful minister in Lon- 
don,” i. 232. 


O. 

O’Brien, Captain Jeremiah, iv. 184, 

Oconostata, great Cherokee warrior, ii. 
515-521. 

Ogden, of New Jersey, opposes views as 
to liberty, in congress, iii. 155; burnt 
in effigy, 162. 

Ogdcnsburg (Oswegntchic), New York, 
Jesuit mission at (1748), ii. 337. 

Oglethorpe, James, noble aim of, ii. 281 ; 
founds Savannah, 282, 283 ; meets the 
Muskohgees, Chcrokecs, Choctas, 283, 
284 ; returns to England, 286 ; takes 
colonists to Georgia, 287, 288 ; builds 
forts, 290 ; in high tuvor with the In- 
dian tribes, 291 ; goes to England and 
brings out a regiment of troops ( 1738), 
292 ; will have nothing to do with 
slavery, 292 ; meets the tribes in 
council, 292, 293 ; invades Florida, 
297 ; to no purpose, however, 298 ; 
returns to England, 298 ; character 
and merits of, 299 ; aids Georgia, iii. 
286. 

Ohio, beginning of the state of, vi. 103, 
104; origin of the name, 125. 

Ohio Company of Virginia, ii. .362 ; em- 
ploys Gist, 362, 363 ; opens a road, 
377; begins a fort, which is taken by 
the French, 381, 383. 

Ohio Company for colonizing, etc. (1787), 
vi. 284, 285. 

Ohio, North-west Territory. Sec North- 
west Territory. 

Ohio river, first seen by Marquette, ii. 
157. 

Ohio valley, importance of, ii. 361, 362 ; 
richness of its lands, 364, 366; tho 
colonies refuse the expense of defend- 
ing, 368 ; England gives no aid, 375 ; 
the French in possession (1754), 885; 
the English driven out by the French, 
468. 

Ojibwas, Indians, ii. 93, 141, 150, 
151. 
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Oldham, John, murdered by the Indians, 

i. 266. 

Oliver, Andrew, at the Albany congress, 

ii. 334, 335 ; appointed stamp dis- 
tributor in Massachusetts, iii. 112; 
burned in effigy, 135, 136 ; is threat- 
ened, 136 ; forced to resign, 170, 171 ; 
not re-elected to the bench, 218; on 
the “taking off” of traitors, 332; re- 
moval of, demanded, 441 ; impeached, 
468 ; impossible for him to hold court, 
iv. 53, 54 ; in “ greatest distress,” 
forced to resign, 56. 

Oneidas and Onondagas, two of the Five 
Nations of Indians, i. 583 (see Iro- 
quois) ; friendship of, preserved by 
the Americans (1778), v. 222. 

Onondagas (see Oneidas), expedition of 
Van Schaiek and Willet against, v. j 
332. 

Onondio and Oorlaer, meaning of the j 
terms, ii. 176. 

Onslow, speaker of the house of com- 
mons, held that parliament had power ! 
to tax America, ii. 318. 

Opechancanough, brother of Powhatan, ! 
treats John Smith kindly, i. 93 ; sue- i 
coeds Powhatan, 127 ; death of, 142. j 

Orangeburg, South Carolina, v. 500, 501. 

Ord, George, in a sloop, takes a maga- 
zine in Bermuda, iv. 249. 

Oregon, Sir Francis Drake in, i. 66. 

O’Reilly, in New Orleans, iii 353,354; 
in the Spanish service, v. 137. ! 

Oriskany, fierce fight at, with the In- I 
dians, v, 169, 279. 

Osborne, Sir Danvers, goes to New York, 
ii. 375 ; failure and suicide, 376 ; New 
York on instructions of, 410, 413. 

Oswald, Richard, British diplomatic 
agent, v. 535 ; takes a letter to 
Franklin, 510; instructions to, 513; 
letter to, from Lord Shelburne, 547, 
648 ; the commission, 650, 551 ; inter- j 
view with Jav, 561; how his letters 
were received, slight change in the 
commission, 569 ; the new negotiation, ! 
670 ; arranges treaty of peace, 570, 
571 ; Strachey sent to join him, 573; j 
course of, with Strachey and Fitzhcr- 
bert, 578, 579. 

Oswcgatchie, now Ogdcnsburg, ii. 337. 

Oswego, New York, English fortress at, 
ii. 221; taken by Montcalm, 453; 
Bradstrect vidts, 491. 

Otis, James, of Barnstable, speaker of 
Massachusetts house of representa- 
tives, ii. 531, 532. 

Otis, James, the younger, ii. 532 ; speech 
against writs of assistance, 547 ; char- 
acter of, 548; elected to the Massa- 


chusetts assembly, 549 ; theory of 
government, 560, 561 ; popularity of, 
561; sentiments of (1763), iii. 34; 
prepares paper, for the agent in Lon- 
don, 78 ; argument for the colonics 
and rights, 80-82 ; desponding views 
of, 109 ; advises calling a congress, 
113; on representation, and Magna 
Charta, 119; union his cry, 120; on 
South Carolina’s course, 121 ; in con- 
gress, ability of, 153 ; on opening of 
courts, 171; pamphlet on a general 
parliament, 197 ; speaker of the as- 
sembly, 217 ; on offending Great Brit- 
ain, 264 ; earnest for independence, 
307, 308 ; mind of, disordered, 360 ; 
affray in Boston, 360 ; becomes a 
maniac, 407 ; last appearance in pub- 
lic, 422 ; death of, 422. 

Ottawas, Indians, ii. 93, 186, 524 ; iii. 
43. 

Oumas, Indians, ii. 188. 

Ovcryssel, states of, oppose loaning 
troops to England, iv. 347, 348. 

Oxenstiern, Chancellor, efforts of, to 
colonize on the Delaware, i. 502. 

Oyster river village, New Hampshire, 
attacked by the Indians, ii. 182. 


P. 

Paca, W., in Maryland state convention 
on the federal constitution, vi. 412, 
413. 

, Paine, R. T., delegate to congress, iv. 

' 23. 

Paine, Timothy, a mandamus councillor, 
forced to resign, iv. 49. 

Paine, Thomas, iv. 178; education of, 
etc., 313; author of “Common 
Sense,” 313-315; employed by Rob- 
ert, Morris, v. 557; author of “Pub- 
lic Good,” vi. 12. 

Palatines, in Carolina, i. 420. 

Palmer, Eliakim, agent for Connecticut, 
ii. 347. 

Panin, first minister of empress of 
Russia, iv. 276-278 ; views and policy 
of, v. 342, 348, 355. 

Taper money, in America, ii. 262, 263 ; 
parliament interferes respecting, 263, 
264 ; action of Massachusetts, 348 ; 
issues of, bv congress, iv. 237, 246, 
337; v. I ts; 218, 290, 292; whole 
amount issued up to December 1778, 
293, 294 ; further issues, 294, 439, 
440, 446, 447 ; ill effects of, in the 
American states, vi. 167, 168; laws 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, respecting, 
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168, 169 ; laws of other states on the 
subject, 169-173 ; public opinion on 
this sort of money, 175, 176; the 
states prohibited issuing, 303-305. 

Papists, in Maryland, i. 172. 

Parker, John, captain at Lexington, iv. 
154. 

Parker, Moses, taken prisoner, and dies 
in Boston jail, iv. 230. 

Parker, Sir Peter, in command of Brit- 
ish fleet against Charleston, South 
Carolina, arrives in Cape Fear river, 
iv. 397 ; begins attack on Fort Moul- 
trie, 404 ; ships of, aground, 406 ; 
terrible fire on flagship of, 407 ; re- 
treats, 408, 409 ; crimination and re- 
crimination with Clinton, 409 ; at 
New York, v. 31. 

Parliament, first act of, relating to 
America, i. 61; favors the Puritans, 
197 ; condemns monopoly of the 
Plymouth company, 217; supremacy 
of, over the colonies, 352; absolute 
in 1088, 601 ; ii. 6 ; attitude toward 
the colonies, 70; notes the growth of 
republican spirit in America, 70, 71 ; 
scheme of, to govern by prerogative, 
72, 73; appoints a board of trade, 
73; plan for placing the colonies j 
under a military dictatorship, 73, 74 
taxation by, 75, 76; prerogative and 
veto powers, 76 ; judiciary in the 
colonies, habeas corpus, the press, 
etc., in relation to the crown and par- 
liament, 70, 77 ; threatens all the 
charters, 77 ; colonies refuse the 
quota plan, 78; mercantile system 
developed and sustained, 79, 89; 
courts of admiralty established, and 
laws against manufactures in the 
colonies, 80, 81 ; opposition to this 
tyrannous policy, 81, 82 ; defines pi- 
racy and its punishment, 83 ; regu- 
lates the currency, 83 ; offers bounty 
on naval stores, 81 ; as to the right 
to tax the colonies, 84, 251; favors 
the islands above the colonies, 242- 
244; act of, for naturalization in 
America, 264 ; is held to be supreme 
over the colonics, 338, 339; plan for 
taxing the colonies, 382, 383 ; is 
asked to tax the colonics, 411; dis- 
cussion as to taxing America, 418. 

Bill taxing America passed, iii. 73 ; 
stamp-act debated and passed, 97- 
104 ; petitions to both houses by the 
American congress, 154, 155; meet- 
ing of (December 1765), 167; debate 
in the lords, tone of, 167-169 ; violent 
in the commons, 169, 170; the royal 
speech to, tells of trouble (1766), 174 ; 


debate in the commons, 175; Pitt’s 
great speech, 175-178; remarks of 
Conway, 178; Grenville’s abuse of 
America, 178-180; Pitt’s reply, ISO- 
184; debate in house of lords, 188- 
194; in house of commons, 194- 
196 ; affirms the right to tax Amer- 
ica, 196, 197 ; the modern tory par- 
ty, 196, 197 ; the ministry defeat- 
ed on the stamp-act enforcement, 
200 ; stamp-aet repealed, 206, 207 ; 
insists on supremacy over the colonies, 
208; debate, repeal carried, 210; op- 
position to ministerial course as to 
America, 253 ; determines on an Amer- 
ican army and revenue, 25G, 257. 

The last parliament to legislate for 
America meets (1708), iii. 2S6 ; 
Grenville advocates reform, 316; 
Burke jeers at it, 31C; in session, 
822 ; feeling of, toward the colonies, 
322, 328 ; rejects American petitions, 
324 ; resolves to enforce its authori- 
ty, 326 ; debate in the commons, 331- 
385 ; refuses to repeal the revenue 
act, 315; debate in, 36 1, 365; at- 
tempts to conciliate America, 385, 
8S6 ; Boston port bill in house of 
lords, 475 ; bill to take away char- 
ter from Massachusetts, effect of, 
477 ; this, with four other penal bills, 
carried, 477—181 ; infatuation of, iv. 

5 ; two acts of, against Massachusetts, 
11; dissolution of, 67; venality of 
(1774), 90, 91 ; opi lion i of lords and 
commons, 92 ; the ministry confident, 
93 ; commerce to be interdicted, 99 ; 
debate in the lords, 104, 105; minis- 
terial victory in, 105 ; unrelenting, 
114 ; declares Massachusetts in rebel- 
lion, 117; debate in the commons, 
118, 119; debate in the lords, 119, 

1 20 ; joint address of, 120 ; New Eng- 
land to be excluded from the fisheries, 
126, 132 ; concessions to the French, 
126 ; dislikes Lord North’s plan, 128 ; 
prohibits fisheries of New England 
and restricts trade of southern colo- 
nies, 261 ; in session (October 1775), 
281 ; debates in commons on the ad- 
dress to the king, 282, 283 ; votes to 
crush the rebellion, 282, 283 ; in the 
lords the vote equally strong, 283, 
284 ; weak ministry at date, 286. 

Prohibits trade and confiscates all 
American ships (1776), iv. 337 ; sends 
British commissioners to America, in- 
structions of. 34 1 ; debates, 342 ; de- 
bate in the commons on treaties with 
Brunswick and Ilesse, 356, 357 ; de- 
bate in the lords, 357 ; in session, v. 
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53-56 ; how supreme power obtained, 
262 ; change in votes, 282 ; growing 
discontent in, with the war against 
the United States, 41)0 ; urges giving 
up the war, 524 ; movement and de- 
bate on discontinuing the war, 530, 
631 ; action on making peace with the 
United States, 648, 540 ; debate in, 
on the treaty of peace, vi. 30-42 ; de- 
bate in the lords, 4 7, 48. 

Parris, Samuel, minister of Danvers, 
Massachusetts, ii. 58, 51) ; active in 
the witchcraft delusion, 61-63 ; driven 
out of the town, 66. 

Parry, Lieutenant - Colonel, killed on 
Long Island, v. 32. 

Parsons, S. IL, and others, of Connecti- 
cut, plan for taking Ticonderoga, iv. 
181, 182 ; brigadier- genera), in battle, 
v. 30; his brigade runs away, 44, 45 ; 
travels in the West, vi. 283. 

Partridge, agent of New York mer- 
chants, ii. 244. 

Paterson, William, of New Jersey, in 
the federal convention, vi. 214; leads 
resistance against the larger states, 
232 ; pleads for equality of states in 
one supreme council, 234 ; a strong 
federalist, 261) ; on the ratilieution of 
the constitution, 273. 

Paulding, John, one of Andre’s captors, 
y. 433, 434 ; congress votes an annu- 
ity to, 438. 

raulet, Earl, in parliament, on question 
of taxing America, iii. 194. 

Pauw, M., buys Staten Island, New 
York, i. 498.' 

Pavonia, New Jersey, Pauw’s colony, i. 
498, 499. 

Pawtucket. See Penacook. 

Paxton, Charles, marshal of admiralty 
court, Boston, sent to England, iii. 
231 ; aids Tovvnshend’s schemes, 238. 

Payson, minister of Chelsea, Massachu- 
setts, and his exploit, iv. 164. 

Pe ircc, William, of Salem, Massachu- 
setts (1630), i. 250. 

Pelham, Ilenry, prime minister (1742), 

ii. 295; administration of, 295-3SS; 
death of, 408. 

Pelham, Thomas Hollis. See Newcastle. 

Peltrie, Madame do la, ii. 140. 

Pemaquid, destroyed by the Indians, ii. 
179. 

Penacook, Indians, ii. 91 ; onslaught of, 
178, 179. 

Pendleton, Edmund, on the stamp-act, 

iii. 199; at the head of Virginia com- 
.mittce of safety, iv. 255 ; president 

of the Virginia convention, 414; 
president of the state convention of 


Virginia (1788), vi. 420; vigorously 
supports the federal constitution, 

427 - 435 . 

Penn, John, succeeds Caswell in con- 
gress, iv. 260. 

Penn, Richard, takes second petition to 
the king of England, iv. 239 ; arrives 
in England in August, 269, 270 ; 
shabby treatment of, by the ministry, 
270 ; at the bar of the house, 284. 

Penn, Thomas, with Richard, proprie- 
tary of counties on the Delaware, ii. 
397 ; views of (1 754), 411; agent for 
Pennsylvania, iii. 70; interview with 
Grenville, opposes taxing the colo- 
nies, 70, 71. 

Penn, William, buys East New Jersey, 
i. 551 ; letter to the people of Penn- 
sylvania, 553, 65 4 ; sails for America, 
556 ; early life and position, 556-558 ; 
in the Tower, 558 ; tried and acquitted, 
658 ; iu Newgate, 558 ; travels on the 
continent, 560 ; contrast with John 
Locke, 661 ; organizes his government, 
663, 664 ; deputes with Lord Balti- 
more, 564, 565; treaties with the In- 
dians, 567, 568 ; returns to England, 
farewell letter, 569, 570; work at 
home, 571, 572; political sentiments 
of, 596, 597 ; message to the people, ii. 
24; ancsted and cleared, 27, 28; 
goes to Pennsylvania, 28 ; troubles 
of, 30 ; returns to England, 30 ; plan 
of, for union of the colonies, 74, 75. 

Pennsylvania, charter of, i. 552, 553; 
Markham, Penn’s agent, 154; no 
monopolies, 554; free-traders, 655; 
Philadelphia laid out, 565 ; first leg- 
islation and constitution, 565, 566; 
witchcraft trials in, 568; growth of, 
568, 569 ; boundary with Maryland, 
570; legislation, 671, 572; slavery 
in, 572, 573; after the revolution of 
1688, ii. 24-31 ; the schism of Keith 
in, 25 ; Fletcher, royal governor of, 
25, 26 ; democracy in, 28 ; new con- 
stitution, disputes, progress, 29-31 ; 
evades the call for quotas, 77, 78 ; 
feeling in, as to prohibition of manu- 
factures, 257; volunteer militia of, 
804, 805; condition of (1754), 397, 
398 ; affairs in, 445 ; schemes against, 
446; condition of (1757), 460, 461; 
strife of, with the proprietaries and 
board of trade, 529, 630; reproved 
for disobedience, 557. 

Spirit of the assembly of, iii. 91 ; 
favors a congress, 146 ; approves 
course of Virginia, 348 ; elects dele- 
gates to the continental congress 
(1774), iv. 28; course of, 109 , 110 ; 
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spirit and activity of (1775), 178 ; the 
assembly of, rejects overtures of the 
governor, 178, 170; strife in the leg- 
islature, 251 ; committee of safety, 
252 ; the Q lakers hold back, 204 ; 
after the king’s proclamation still 
clings to loyalty, 273 ; action of the 
legislature, 273 ; still holds on to al- 
legiance, 336; also to proprietary 
government, 339; raises troops, is- 
sues money, 339; delegates in con- 
gress refuse to vote the suspension of 
royal authority, 344 ; proprietary j 
government in, overthrown, 420; ir- j 
resolution of the assembly, 421, 422 ; i 
delays, 423 ; the counties frame a j 
government in place of the proprietary > 
government, 432, 433 ; question of ; 
internal reform and religious liberty, | 
433 ; assents to the declaration of in- i 
dependence, 433, 434 ; the conven- | 
tion forms a new constitution, v. 07 ; , 
provisions of, 67, 68, 116; council , 
remonstrates against Washington’s 
winter quarters, 213; urges the re- 
covery of Philadelphia, 215; slavery, 
and gradual emancipation, 412, 413; 
views as to public debt, vi. 33 ; adopts 
Washington’s advice (1783), 91 ; pro- 
poses a protective system, 138; laws 
of, as to paper money, 171 ; the 
legislature receives and debates on 
the new constitution of the United 
States, 382 ; a state convention called, 
383; long and warm debates, 381- 
388; the constitution ratified, 390; ; 
moderation of the minority, 465 ; a 
second federal convention refused, 
466. 

Penry, John, Welsh non-conformist, 
hanged, i. 192, 193. 

Pensacola, Florida, occupied by the 
Spaniards, ii. 188. 

Peoria, Lake, ii. 164. 

Pepperell, William, in command against 
Louisburg, ii. 306. 

Pcquods, Indians, enemies of the Narra- 
gansetts, i. 266 ; war with the whites, 
266 ; extermination of, 267, 268 ; lo- 
cality of, ii. 91. 

Percy, Lord, in command of troops to 
relieve the British who had gone to 
Concord, 163, 164; hasty retreat of, 
164 ; rage and brutality of the troops, 
164, 165 ; mean and slanderous 
words, 172; stays away from battle 
of Bunker Hill, 218; starts to attack 
Dorchester Heights, but stops short, 
827, 328 ; with Cornwallis on Long 
Island, v. 29. 

Peter, Hugh, goes to Massachusetts, i. 


258 ; agent of Massachusetts in Eng. 
land, 281; death of, and character, 
846. 

Petition to the king by congress, iv. 75, 
76 ; second petition, 288. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, founded, i. 
565 ; congress of governors at, ii. 
460; spirit of (1773), iii. 446; re- 
solves not to let in the tea, 446; ac- 
tion on the tea ship’s arrival, 457 ; 
increased commerce of, 467 ; meeting 
of citizens of, iv. 12; counsels mod- 
eration, 13, 14; active in the good 
cause (1775), 178 ; second continental 
congress in, 190; town-meeting in 
(1776), resolves to form a new govern- 
ment, 420; protests against action, 
421 ; committee of inspection ap- 
pointed, 422 ; declaration of inde- 
pendence by congress, 412 ; how re- 
ceived, v. 3; first celebration in, of 
independence, 154, 155; is entered 
by the British (1777), 181 ; English 
commissioners arrive in, 271 ; evacu- 
ated by Clinton (1778), 273 ; chagrin 
of loyalists in, 273, 274 ; patriotism 
of the women of, 4*15 ; riot in, vi. 97 ; 
Washington’s hopeful words to (1789), 
470. 

Philip, eon of Massasoit, haughty and 
jealous, i. 386, 387 ; is hurried into 
rebellion, 387, 388; a fugitive, 388; 
assaults and destroys Lancaster, Mas- 
sachusetts, 891 ; death of, 393. 

Philip II. of Spain, i. 54 ; suggests con- 
quest and colonization of Florida, 55. 

Phillips, General, with Burgoync, v. 158, 
187 ; in Virginia, 50G ; death of, 506. 

Phillips, William, one of Boston’s mer- 
chants, iii. 369, 454 ; with Adams, 
Bowdoin, and others, negatived as a 
councillor, iv. 14. 

Phips, Sir William, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, ii. 57 ; share of, in witch- 
craft prosecutions, 61, 62; complains 
as to salary, 68 ; captures Port ltoyal, 
Nova Scotia, 181 ; before Quebec, re- 
turns to Boston, 181. 

Piankcshaws and Weas, Indians, join 
the English against the French, ii. 
34-36. 

Pickens, Andrew, of South Carolina, iv. 
250 ; colonel, routs British ravagers, 
v. 158, 187 ; unable to act, 378 ; at 
battle of the Cowpens, 482, 483 ; pro- 
moted, 485 ; with Lee routs the loyal- 
ists or tories (1781), 491 ; takes Au- 
gusta, Georgia, 500 ; in battle at 
Eutaw Springs, 503. 

Pickering, Timothy, of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, iv. 25; appointed quarter- 
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master general, v. 446; advises ex- 
clusion of slavery in the new states, 
vi. 81 ; letter to R. King against 
slavery in the West, 132. 

Picqua, a town of the Miami Indians, 
council at, ii. 364 ; attacked and de- 
stroyed by (he French, 371, 372. 

Picquet, Abbe F., missionary to the In- 
dians ( 1 748), ii. 337. 

Pigot, General, leads British troops at 
Breed’s Hill, iv. 218, 225. 

Pijart, C., Jesuit missionary (1640) 
among the Indians, ii. 141. 

Pilgrims, name adopted by Puritans in 
Amsterdam and Leyden, i. 200 ; not 
liking Holland, look toward America, 
201 ; offers to the London Company, 
with professions as to creed and con- 
duct, 201, 202 ; favored by Sandys, 
204 ; form partnership to emigrate, 
204 ; reach Cape Cod, 205 ; compact, 
and landing, 206-209 ; Indians friend- 
ly, 210; progress and success, 212; 
frame of government, 213 ; views as 
to toleration, 213, 214; memory of 
the Pilgrims, 214. 

Pinckney, Charles, iv. 89 ; president of j 
the provincial congress, South Caro- j 
lina (1775), 106 ; activity of, 180; 
submits to Cornwallis, v. 393 ; in 
congress (1785), vi. 186; address of, 
to the legislature of New Jersey, 1S7, 

1 88 ; proposes a grand convention, 
189, 190; presents a plan of consti- 
tution in the federal convention, 215, 
217, 219, 224, 229 ; on property quali- 
fications, 296 ; on slave representa- 
tion, 301 ; on fugitive slave law, 309, 
310; on rebellion, slave-trade, etc., 
31 1, 31.8, 319, 323 ; on mode of elect- 
ing the president of the United States, 
etc., 327, 343 ; proposals of, as to the 
judiciary, 348, 349 ; in the South Caro- 
lina assembly, 411, 115. 

Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth, at Fort 
Johnson, on James Island, South 
Carolina, iv. 258 ; in the federal con- 
vention, vi. 225, 226 ; active in the 
work, 259, 264, 266 ; on property 
qualifications, 271 ; on slave repre- 
sentation, 309 ; on the militia, slave- 
trade, etc , 813, 318, 323 ; debate in 
South Carolina assembly, 415; de- 
fends the federal constitution against 
Lowndes, 415-418. 

Pinckney, Thomas, governor of South 
Carolina (1788), vi. 419; president 
of the state convention on the federal 
constitution, 419, 420. 

Pineda. See Do Pineda. 

Pitcairn, Major, leads the attack on 


Lexington, Massachusetts (1775), iv. 
155 ; in the retreat to Boston loses 
liis horse and pistols, 163; mortally 
wounded at Bunker llill, 227, 228. 

Pitkin, William, governor of Connecti- 
cut (1766), discreet and patriotic, iii. 
221 . 

Pitt, William, ii. 295 ; “the great com- 
moner,” in parliament, 408, 409 ; 
opposes treaty with Russia, 442 ; re- 
moved from office, 442 ; prime minis- 
ter, 457 ; George III. promises his 
support, 458 ; policy of, toward the 
colonies, 458 ; rejects the stamp-tax 
for America, 458; George III. dis- 
cards him, 458 ; is the people’s choice 
for minister, 468-471 ; genius and 
power of, 472, 473 ; supports Freder- 
ic of Prussia, 482 ; invites the colo- 
nies to raise troops against Canada 
and the French colonies, 482, 483 ; 
watches American events, 490, 492 ; 
plan of, for 1759, 498, 499 ; holds on 
to Canada, 528; on colonial rights, 
530 ; rebukes contraband trade, 531 ; 
not in favor with George 111., 535 ; 
negotiates peace with France, 537, 
538; refuses to abandon Frederic of 
Prussia, 541; plans of, 542 ; pro- 
poses war against Spain, 543 ; is out- 
voted, and resigns, 544; accepts a 
peerage and pension, 545 ; opposes 
peace with France (1762), 562 ; asked 
to join the ministry (1763), iii. 53; 
speech of, against Grenville’s meas- 
ures, 61, 65; a died to form a minis- 
try, 124; declines, 126; “Pitt and 
Liberty,” in Boston, 135 ; applied to 
by the ministers, 174; great speech 
of, 175-1 78 ; noble continuation, ISO- 
184 ; offers made to, no result, 185, 
186; opinion on John Adams’s Essay, 
186; shares in debate, 187, 195; 
speech of, and skill, 200 ; debate on 
repeal of stamp-act, 204-206 ; mo- 
tion of, to abandon claim of right, 
208 ; forms an administration, 223 ; 
becomes earl of Chatham, 226. See 
Chatham. 

Pitt, William, the younger, as a boy, iii. 
206 ; on his father’s speech (1775), iv. 
105 ; refuses to serve against the 
Americans, 186 ; kind words as to, by 
Washington, 298 ; speech against the 
American war, v. 496 ; proposes re- 
form in parliament, 5 14 ; chancellor 
of the exchequer (1782), 546; elo- 
quent speech in debate, vi. 41, 42; 
declines office, 42; proposes parlia- 
mentary reform, 52; interview of, 
with John Adams, 149, 150; ungen- 
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erous and unjust course of, toward 
the United States, 151. 

Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, named after 
William Pitt, ii. 495 ; relieved in Pon- 
tiac’s war, iii. 4 9 ; important point 
for western emigration and Indian 
trade (1774), iv. 83; seized by Lord 
Dunmore, governor of Virginia, 83, 
86 . 

Ployden, Sir E., patent of, for New Al- 
bion, on Delaware Day, i. 509. 

Plymouth, council at, England, for plant- 
ing and governing New England, es- 
tablished by King James 1., i. 215 ; 
admiral and lieutenant-general of, ap- 
pointed, 216 ; monopoly of, in the 
fisheries condemned by parliament, 
217 ; sell lands to settlers at fcralem, 
222 ; charter of, given up, 275 ; royal 
commissioners at, 377 ; revolution in, 
on accession of William and Mary, 
600 ; the old government restored, 
600. 

Plymouth, Massachusetts, the pilgrims 
land at (December, 1620), i. 209 ; suf- 
ferings and slow progress, 209, 210; 
Indians friendly to, 210, 211; prog- 
ress and success, 212; tolerant spirit 
of, 213, 214; people of, establish a 
trading-house at Windsor, Connecti- 
cut (1633), 264; sufferings in King 
Philip’s war, 388-393 ; joins other 
towns in seconding Boston, iii. 421; 
Watson, a mandamus councillor in, 
forced to resign, iv. 50. 

Pocahontas, daughter of Fowhatan, i. 
93 ; rescues John Smith, 94 ; becomes 
a Christian, 106 ; marries John Rolfe, 
107 ; goes to England and is made 
much of, 108; death of, 108, 109. 

Point Levi, on the St. Lawrence, ii. 505, 
507. 

Point Pleasant, iv. 86 ; great victory of 
the Virginians near, 87. 

Pokanokets, Indians, i. 386, 387 ; driven 
from Mount Hope, 3S8; war against, 
vigorously conducted, 392, 393 ; of 
the Algonkin family, ii. 91. 

Pomeroy, Seth, in expedition against 
Louisburg (1715), ii. 307, 308; ap- 
pointed brigadier-general, iv. 121 ; at 
the battle of Bunker Hill, 220 ; elect- 
ed by congress brigadier-general, re- 
tires on account of age, 234. 

Ponce de Leon, discovers Florida, i. 22, 
23 ; death of, 24. 

Pontiac, chief of the Ottawas, ii. 524 ; 
origin of war with the whites, iii. 41, 
42 ; forts taken, garrisons murdered, 
43-47 ; ravages of, 46 ; price set on 
head of, 49 ; French intervention, 49 ; 


agrees to a peace, 151 ; assassinated, 
355. 

Pontleroy, travels of, in America, iii. 
75. 

Poor, General, at Princeton, v. 107; 
with General Gates, 187. 

Popham, George, president of second 
colony of Virginia, i. 85, 90. 

Popham, Sir John. See Gorges. 

Population of the twelve oldest colonies 
in 1C8S, i. 602; of the thirteen colo- 
nies (1754), ii. 389, 390; of the thir- 
teen colonies, twenty years later 
(1774), iv. 52. 

Port Royal, Nova Scotia. See Annapolis. 

Port Royal, South Carolina, i. 432. 

Port bill, Boston, in parliament, iii. 
471-475; how received in America, 
iv. 5, 10. 

Porter, John, Quaker, expelled from the 
Virginia assembly, i. 448. 

Porterfield, Colonel, of Virginia, v. 385 ; 
mortally wounded near Camden, South 
Carolina, 387. 

Portland, duke of, in the cabinet, v. 
545, 646; with Fox and Lord North, 
vi. 44. 

Portland, Maine, people of, attack a 
king’s ship in the harbor (1775), iv. 
183; Gage’s mean and barbarous re- 
venge, 263. 

Portsmouth, one of the oldest towns in 
New Hampshire, i. 217 ; people of, 
seize powder and arms, iv. 94, 95. See 
New Hampshire. 

Portugal, voyages of Portuguese, i. 14 ; 
mercantile system of, ii. 87, 88 ; over- 
tures made by, to Franklin, vi. 56. 

Tory, John, speaker in the first colonial 
assembly of Virginia, i. 112; travels 
of, in Carolina, 410. 

Post-ollice, first introduced into British 
America by Andros (1692), ii. 18, 23; 
established by parliament (1710), 84; 
Franklin deputy postmaster-general, 
iii. 391 ; is turned out of office, 464 ; 
Franklin appointed by congress (1775) 
to organize post-office, iv. 246 ; B. 
Church director of, 246. 

Potemkin, Prince, v. 348, 349, 363, 
354. 

Potomac river, company of adventurers 
explore, i. 160; company for improv- 
ing navigation of, vi. 128. 

Pott, Francis and John, position and 
course of, in Virginia, \. 136, 138. 

Pottawatomics, Indians, worshippers of 
the sun, ii. 93, 151 ; attack the Iro- 
quois, 1 84 ; share of, in Pontiac’s war, 
iii. 42, 44. 

Poutrincourt, settlement of, at Port 
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Royal, Nova Scotia, i. 1 0 ; explores the 
coast as far as Cape Cod, 19. 

Powell, Thomas, publisher of the “ South 
Carolina Gazette,’’ iii. 446. 

Powhatan, Indiap chief in Virginia, i. 
93 ; interview of, with John Smith, 93 ; 
frees English eapti'. e>, 106; extent of 
his rule, 127; death of, 127. 

Pownall, Thomas, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, letter to the board of trade, 

ii. 486; on Ameri an independence, 
628; urges taxation of America, iii. 
69, 70 ; opinion o! i 1765), 10G ; views 
of (1768), 312, 3 1 1 ; moves repeal of 
the duty on tea, 38 2; holds the de- 
pendence of tii<‘ colonies, 470, 472; 
urges recogniti m of the United States, 
v. 282, 283 ; memorial as to the United 
States addressed to European sove- 
reigns, descriptions and prophecies, 
831-336. 

Poyning’s law for America, iii. 20. 

Pratt, a Boston lawyer, ii. 551 ; ap- 
pointed chief justice of New York, 
651, 552; wishes a salary, 552; as 
chief justice of New Jersey, salary 
from quit - rents, 5.7; abuses free 
schools, 557. 

Pratt, Charle-, attorney-general, ii. 529; 
on American loyalty, 532 ; made a 
peer, iii. 13 2. See Camden, Lord. 

Presbyterians, in Virginia, in council and 
resolve, iv lot), lol ; obtain equality 
and freedom of worship in Virginia 
and New Jersey, v. 123; views as to 
alliance with the state, vi. 156, 158; 
opposed to slavery, 261. 

Prescott., Samuel, of Concord, rouses the 
people, iv. 153. 

Prescott, William, of Peppercll, iv. 164 ; 
watches entrance to Boston, 168; oc- 
cupies Breed’s Ilill, on night of June 
16, 1775, 215, 216; courage and en- 
durance of, with his men, 217 ; Essex, 
Worcester, and Middlesex county men 
join, 221 ; conduct of, in battle, 224; 
for want of powder has to retreat, 
227, 228 ; noble bravery of, 229 ; on 
Governor’s Island, New York, v. 26 ; 
Washington withdraws the garrison 
on the island, 39 ; with his regiment 
at Throg’s Neck, 69. 

Prescott, British general, taken prison- 
er, v. 155. 

Press, the, free in England, ii. 8. 

Press, the colonial, free in Massachu- 
setts, ii. 246 ; in New York, 254, 255 ; 
earliest newspapers in America, 258 ; 
influence of, in Boston and New York, 

iii. 261, 262; the “ Boston Gazette” 
denounced in parliament, 266. 


Preston, orders troops to fire on the 
people in Boston, iii. 374, 375 ; trial 
of, 390. 

Prevost, British general, sends two ex- 
peditions into Georgia, v. 366 ; goes 
to Savannah, 367 ; goes against 
Charleston, South Carolina, 369 ; pil- 
lages South Carolina, 371 ; defends 
Savannah against D’Estaing and the 
Americans (1779), 372, 373. 

Price, Richard, paper on “ Liberty,” 

iv. 342 ; congress invites help of, in 
financial straits, v. 293. 

Prideaux, in command against Fort 
Niagara, ii. 498, 501 ; death of, 501. 

Princeton, New Jersey, battle of, v. 105- 
107. 

Pring, Martin, explorations of, on coast 
of Maine and Massachusetts, L 81; 
second voyage of, 83. 
i Printing, no press allowed in Virginia, 
i. 473; in North Carolina, ii. 17; in 
New Jersey, not allowed, 33, 34. 

Printz, Swedish governor, i. 503. 

Prisoners. Sec Exchange of Prisoners. 

Privateers, American, in Spanish har- 
bors, v. 21 ; very successful, 51, 222; 
in French ports, 134. 

Prize courts. Sec Admiralty Courts. 

Proctor, John, hanged for witchcraft, ii. 

| 63, 64. 

Proprietaries, in Carolina, i. 417-419; 
contest with the people, 434, 435. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
United States, successor of the Church 
of England, vi. 159, 160. See Epis- 
copal Church. 

Providence Plantations, i. 249 ef seq. 

, Providence, Rhode Island, founded, i. 

251 ; united to Rhode Island by cliar- 
j ter, 298; favors congress (1774), iv. 
13 ; people of, seize cannon, 94. 

Prussia. See Frederick. 

Public lands in the United States, v. 
j 14; Jefferson’s ordinance for dis- 
posing of, vi. 118; cession of claims 
by Virginia and other states, 282, 
<i scr/q. 

Pulaski, Count, of Poland, joins the 
cause of the United States, v. 132, 
133; at battle of the Brandy wine, 
179; brigadier - general of cavalry, 
179; in New Jersey, 288 ; in Charles- 
ton, 869, 870; mortally wounded at 
Savannah, 373. 

Pultcney, earl of Bath, friend to Ameri- 
can liberty, ii. 524. 

Puritans, in exile, i. 184; treatment of, 
by James I., 196 ; parliament favors, 
king and bishops prosecute, 197, 198 ; 
many of, resolve to flee from per- 
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secutiou, 198, 199; go to Holland, 
200 ; reject ordination by bishops, 
2o3 ; persecute in turn in Massachu- 
setts, 311, 812; peculiarities of, 316, 
817 ; people supreme in everything, 
817, 318 ; exclusion of dissenters ne- 
cessary, 819 ; sever themselves from 
all old customs, 319, 320 ; consequent 
effects upon the people, 321 ; danger 
to, from the restoration of the Stuarts, 
822 ; lose power in England, strong 
in New England, 350. 

Putnam, Israel, second lieutenant (1755), 
ii. 436 ; major, 486 ; falls among the 
savages, 491 ; as to number of men 
for resistance, iii. 173 ; in Boston, iv. 
47, 48 ; courage of, 57 ; hurries to 
the field (April, 1775), 170; brigadier- 
general, 175; bold and active, 213; 
visits Prescott on Breed’s Ilill, 217, 
218 ; active and energetic, 222 ; takes 
possession of Prospect Hill, 228 ; 
elected major-general by congress, 
234 ; on Long Island, New York, v. 
28 ; rash order to Stirling, 30; disas- 
ter following due to, 33 ; division of, 
retreats, 45; at Philadelphia, 88; 
thinks ill of Washington’s proposed 
expedition, 95 ; ordered by Washing- 
ton to send troops, 181 ; bungling 
work of, 185, 186; improper conduct 
toward Washington, 1 97 ; plan of, for 
colonizing Ohio, vi. 81. 

Putnam, Rufus, engineer at Dorchester 
Heights, Boston, iv. 326 ; in New 
York, v. 40 ; ordered to obstruct 
Hudson river all possible, 7<> ; thinks 
Fort Washington, Now York, impreg- 
nable, 74 ; plan for colonizing the 
West, vi. 282; appeal of, to Wash- 
ington (1784), 282, 283 ; further steps, 
283. 

Q- 

Quakers, banished from Virginia, i. 
151 ; persecuted in New England, 
312-315 ; persecuted in Virginia, 
448 ; persecuted in New Netherland, 
511; tenets and origin of, 528-530; 
u inner light,” as they hold it, 535, 
538 ; reject superstition, 536 ; accept 
the Bible and Christianity as they 
understand these, 537, 538 ; views on 
questions of philosophy, morals, cere- 
monies, ministry, etc., 538-542 ; views 
on other points, 543-545 ; persecuted, 
645, 646 ; buy half of New Jersey, 
546 ; intercourse of, with the Indians, 
648, 549; legislation of, 571; in 
Rhode Island, 611 ; in Carolina, ii. 


11-16; opinions as to fighting, iv. 
109 ; in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey (1776), v. 89; views as to re- 
ligious and civil power, 154. 

Quarry, on colonial independence, ii, 85. 

Quebec, founded, i. 20 ; taken by Kirk, 
219, 220; preparations for defence 
of, ii. 201 ; expedition against, 503- 
508; plan of Wolfe for attack on, 
508 ; battle on the Plains of Abra- 
ham, 609-611; surrender of, 512; 
besieged by the French, 522; relieved 
by the English fleet, 522, 523 ; bill 
for regulating, passed in parliament, 
taking away ail rights, iii. 482 ; sends 
help to Boston (1774), iv. 28; “Que- 
bec act,” 79; steps taken toward 
freeing Roman Catholics in Canada, 
79, 80; increase of territory, 80; 
French law system restored, 80 ; no- 
bility of, conciliated, 80 ; establish- 
ment of Roman Catholic worship, 80, 
81 ; Dickinson’s address to the people 
of, 81, 82; expedition against, pro- 
posed by Brewer (1775), 173, 174 ; 
expedition against, 297, 298 ; B. Ar- 
nold arrives near, 301 ; assaulted by 
Montgomery, who leads his men and 
falls, 304, 306 ; Arnold's attack on, 
fails, 307, 308 ; Americans in the 
town surrender, Carleton humane and 
generous toward them, 307, 308. 

Queen Anne’s proclamation. See Anne, 
Queen of England. 

! Quince, Parker, of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, generous offer of, iv. 28. 

Quincy, Josiah, junior, iii. 263; at trial 
of Preston, 39»> ; favors assassination, 
418; at public meeting in Boston, 
456; brave words of, 456. 

Quotas and salaries, in the colonics, un- 
der William III., ii. 75, 77. 

Quotas of troops, the colonics agree to 
raise 1,000 men (1675), i. 390; and 
4,000 men (1757), ii. 460; apportion- 
ment of, to the states by congress, v. 
52. 

R. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, high character and 
ability of, i. 67 ; patent granted to, by 
Queen Elizabeth, 69 ; sends out ex- 
pedition under Amidas and Barlow, 
69 ; Carolina reached, attractions of, 
69, 70; return of colonists, 70; new 
expeditions sent out under Lane and 
Grenville, 71; the natives, 70, 72; 
explorations by Lane, 73, 74 ; hostile 
spirit of the natives, 74; return of 
the colony, 75 ; further effort to plant 
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a state, White appointed governor, 
76 ; failure, 76, 77 ; assigns his pat- 
ent, 77; eulogy on, 78, 79; how his 
name and fame are perpetuated, 
79 

“Raleigh, the city of,” inhabitants of 
colony sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
i. 77; capital of the state of North 
Carolina bears this name, 79. 

Rail, a Hessian general, v. 79, 80; at 
Trenton, 89, 90; contempt for Wash- 
ington and the Americans, 93, 96 ; 
captured with his troops at Trenton, 
98, 99. 

Ramsay, in command of garrison at 
Quebec, ii. fill ; surrenders, 512. 

Ramsay, David, in South Carolina state 
convention on the federal constitu- 
tion, vi. 419. 

Randolph, Edmund, in the Virginia con- 
vention, iv. 415; governor of Vir- 
ginia, vi. 198; appointed delegate to 
the federal convention, 198, 202 ; 
station and character of, 208, 209 ; 
opens the convention, 212, 215, 217, 
220 ; on federal insufficiency, 235 ; 
one of the committee of live, 257 ; 
views on admitting new states, 263 ; 
on the rule of representation, 267 ; 
on national legislation, 270; as to 
ratification of the constitution, 273 ; 
one of the committee of detail, 274 ; 
on taxing exports, slave-trade, etc., 
316, 319, 323; on the election of 
president of the United States, 336; 
proposes another convention, 356 ; re- 
fuses to sign the constitution, 364, 
365 ; won over to do so by Washing- 
ton, 377 ; in the state convention 
vigorously supports the federal con- 
stitution, 427-436. 

Randolph, Edward, agent of the privy 
council to Massachusetts, i. 395 ; char- 
acter of, and action, 396 ; collector 
of customs in New England, 402 ; 
goes back and forth to England, hos- 
tile to Massachusetts, 403 ; with An- 
dros, 585. 

Randolph, John, in Virginia house of 
burgesses, opposes measures of Pat- 
rick Henry and other patriots, iii. 
HI. 

Randolph, Peyton, iii. Ill; member of 
the first congress, iv. 61 ; with Wash- 
ington advises moderation, 147 ; 
president of second continental con- 
gress, 200 ; speaker of the house of 
burgesses (1775), 201. 

Rasies, Sebastian, Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary among the Indians, ii. 99, 218, 
219; death of, 220. 


Ratcliffe, John, member of the council 
in Virginia, i. 92; deposed, 95. 

Rawdon, Lord, and Irish regiment in 
New York, v. 295; ordered to the 
South by Clinton, 375 ; on the Santee, 
881; cruelty of, 882; at Camden, 
South Carolina, 385, 386; with Corn- 
wallis in retreat, 401 ; at Hobkirk’s 
Ilill, success over General Greene, 
498, 499; at Orangeburg, 501; dis- 
graceful inhumanity in Charleston, 
502 ; goes back to England, 502, 
503. 

Rawlings, Colonel, v. 78, 79. 

Raymbault, Charles, leader of mission- 
aries to the Indians, ii. 141, 142; 
death of, 142. 

Raynal, Abi>6, on the number of slaves 
brought from Africa, ii. 277 ; History 
of the Two Indies by, v. 469 ; princi- 
ples of, 469, 470; iiecs to Holland, 
470. 

Rayneval, assistant of Vergennes, v. 
565; visits Shelburne in England, 
565, 566. 

Read, Charles, colonel of the Monmouth 
battalion, submits to Howe in New 
Jersey (1776), v. 83. 

Read, George, of Delaware, in the fed- 
eral convention, vi. 215. 

Red Bank, New Jersey, v. 195 ; fort at, 
evacuated, 199. 

Red men, American Indians, Ayllon 
seizes many for slaves, i. 25 ; in Caro- 
lina, 72; in Virginia, 127; Jesuits 
among, 165; number in New Eng- 
land, 385 ; the “ praying Indians,” 
388 ; war against the whites, 386- 
393; result, 893. 

Red men, east of the Mississippi, 
ii. 89 ; grouped according to lan- 
guages, 90; Afffonkin, most wide- 
spread, used by half the original popu- 
lation between the St. Lawrence and 
the Mississippi, fifteen tribes, 90-93; 
Dakotas^ four tribes, 94 ; Iroquois , or 
Wyandot y seven tribes, 94, 95 ; Chero- 
kee*, 95 ; Uchccs , 96 ; Natchez , 97 ; 
Mobi!ian } 97, 98 ; total numbers, 99, 
100 . 

Language of, peculiarities, 101, 
102; manners and dwellings, 102; 
marriage, 103 ; mother and child, 104 ; 
hard lot of woman among, 105, 106; 
resources for living, 106, 107; hospi- 
tality, 107 ; famine, and treatment of 
the sick and aged, 107; dress and 
decorations, 107, 108. 

Law among, no written or fixed, 
109; retaliation, 109, 110 ; tribe or 
union of families, 110, 111 ; chiefs, 
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councils, treaties, 111 , 112; war cus- 
toms and parties, 113; treatment of 
captives, 114, 115; form of govern- 
ment federal, 115; chiefs, warriors, 
etc., 116, 117. 

Religious ideas, 118; raanitous, 
guardian spirits, 119; sacrifices, pen- 
ance, medicine-men, 120-122 ; dreams, 
burials, 122; death, world of shades, 
graves, 123, 124. 

Natural endowments of, 125; com- 
pared with white men, 126; ill suc- 
cess of attempts to educate, 127, 
128 ; physical characteristics, 128 ; im- 
provement of, slow, 129. 

Origin of, 129; mounds, language, 
customs, 129-131; supposed affini- 
ties, 131, 132; astronomical science, 
133; connection with Asia, 134; 
American and Mongolian races, 135; 
unity of the human race, 136. 

Ravages of the red men along the 
Alleghanies, ii. 414; peace with, in 
the West, iii. 85, 88 ; submission of, 
to the English, 151, 152; congress 
declines employing, iv. 240 ; employ- 
ment of, by the British against the 
Americans a failure, v. 170, 171; 
congress quiets the title of, to a 
great part of Ohio, vi. 283. 

See Pequods, Iroquois, Narragan- 
setts, Mohegans, Mohawks, Chcrokecs, 
Creeks, Philip, Ponti ic. 

Red river, the Spaniards on, i. 48 ; 
these leave the United States and 
enter the river Panuco, 49. 

Reed, Esther, and the Pennsylvania 
women, v. 415. 

Reed, Colonel James, marches to Pres- 
cott’s support, iv. 220. 

Reed, Joseph, of Philadelphia, desires 
reconciliation with England, iv. 11; 
opposes arming the province, 251. 

Regicides, three escape to America, fate 
of, i. 347 ; grave of one, iv. 51. 

“Regulating act” for Massachusetts, iv. 
43-45. 

Regulators, in North Carolina, iii. 303, 
395, 398 ; defeated by Tryon, 400, 
401; Tryon hangs prisoners, 401, 
402; cross the Alleghanies and set- 
tle in the valley of the Watauga, 
402. See Watauga. 

Reid, the Scotch philosopher, iv. 312. 

Requisitions, Washington’s view on en- 
forcing (1779), v. 456. 

Revere, Paul, night ride to Lexington, 
iv. 153. 

Revolution, American, necessity and 
principle of, iv. 8, 4 ; beginning of, 
160 . 


Revolution in England on the fall of 
the Stuarts (1649-1660), a democratic 
revolt, i. 325 ; counter-revolution un- 
der Oliver Cromwell, 386-312. 

Revolution of 1688, aristocratic, i. 698; 
ii. 3 ; political theory of, 7 ; result of, 
8 ; beneficial to the colonies, 9, 10 ; 
favored privilege, not liberty, 56. 

Rhctt, William, brave conduct in de- 
fending Charleston, South Carolina 
(1706), ii. 194. 

Rhode Island, gift of island by Mianto- 
nornoh, i. 263 ; Roger Williams ob- 
tains charter from parliament, 296 ; 
favored by Charles 11., 302 ; provi- 
sions of charter, 303 ; charter read 
and joyfully accepted, 868 ; liberty of 
conscience fully established, 364; gen- 
eral assembly, two houses, 865 ; 
boundary troubles, 365 ; royal com- 
missioners received, 876, 377 ; Andros 
in, 587 ; revolution (1689), democracy 
triumphant, 696 ; H. Bull governor, 
606. 

After the revolution of 1G88, rights 
of the people in, ii. 48, 49 ; spirit of 
(1764), iii. 91 ; favors a congress, 
146 ; Lord Sandwich fierce against, 
415; attack on the charter of, 428; 
Samuel Adams advises holding on to 
rights, 429 ; course of the authorities 
as to the Gaspee matter, 431 ; seizure 
of cannon, etc., in, iv. 94 ; the gov- 
ernor calls the assembly (1775), 171 ; 
men of, march immediately, 171 ; 
issues notes, 174 ; votes 1,590 men 
for the army, 175; Nathaniel Greene 
chosen general, 176; with other colo- 
nies, sends out armed vessels, 249 ; re- 
fuses all allegiance to the king, 331 ; 
slaves emancipated and enlisted in the 
army, v. 219; obstructs action in 
congress, vi. 33, 34 ; joins Massachu- 
setts in the navigation act, etc., 141 ; 
troubles in, as to paper money, 169, 
170 ; refuses to send delegates to the 
federal convention, 201 ; position of, 
toward the convention, 211 ; strange 
conduct as to national matters, 462. 

Ribault, J., sent by Coligny to plant, a 
colony in Florida, i. 51 ; lands at Hil- 
ton Head, 51, 52; the region named 
Carolina, 52 ; ships of, wrecked, 56, 
57. 

Rice-plant, introduced into Carolina, ii. 
13; excellence of Carolina rice, 13; 
wider trade in, offered to South Caro- 
lina and Georgia (1764), iii. 71. 

Richmond, duke of, iii. 216 ; opposes 
the Boston port bill, 475 ; hopes that 
the Americans will resist, iv. 11 ; mo- 
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tion of, in favor of America, 284 ; 
urges making peace, v. 224 ; on the 
declaratory act, 247 ; hopes to avoid 
war, 250 ; in the house of lords, 
253. 

Richmond, Virginia, burned, i. 465, 466 ; 
state convention on the federal con- 
stitution meets in, vi. 420. 

Rider, Sir Dudley, advises taxation of 
America, ii. 352. 

Ricdesel, F. A., in command of the 
Brunswick mercenaries, iv. 351 ; in 
Quebec, 380; with Burgoyne, v. 156, 
158, 160; reconnaissance of, with 
Burgoyne, 187; at Burgoyne’s sur- 
render, 190, 191. 

Riflemen, American, brave and efficient, 

iv. 248, 219. 

Rigby, Alexander, and Lygonia, i. 299, 
300. 

Rigby, Richard, in the board of trade, 
ii. 442, 413; leader of the Bedford 
party, iii. 218; on the ignorance of 
the people, 364 ; approves of coer- 
cion, iv. 282. 

Rio Braude del Norte, discovery of tribu- 
taries of, i. 35. 

Rittenhouse, presides in town-meeting, 
Rhiladelphia (1776), v. 83. 

Rivington, James, printing office of, in 
New York, rifled (1776), iv. 317. 

Roanoke Island, visited bv Raleigh’s 
colony, i. 7<>; a small party left on, 
all perish, 75. 

Roberdeau, Daniel, president of town- 
meeting in Rhiladelphia (1776), iv. 
420. 

Robertson, James, on the Watauga, iii. 
394 ; at Fort Watauga, v. 63 ; on the 
Cumberland river, 315. 

Robertson, William, the historian, in 
favor of government coercing Ameri- j 
ca, iv. 288, 289. 

Robertson, British general, effort of, to 
obtain Andr6’s release, v. 436. 

Roberval, F. de la Roque, voyage of, to 
North America, i. 17. 

Robinson, John, minister of the Puri- 
tans who go to Holland, i. 199, 2<>0 ; 
farewell address to the pilgrims, 205 ; 
death of, 213. 

Robinson, John, lieutenant-colonel at 
Breed’s Hill, iv. 224. 

Robinson, Sir Thomas, advises to fight 
for liberty, ii. 417, 418. 

Robinson, William, a Quaker, hanged in 
Massachusetts, i. 314. 

Rochambeau, Count dc, arrives in New- 
port with 6,000 men, v. 426 ; meets 
Washington, 505, 508 ; honored by 
congress, 523; encamps in Virginia, 


525 ; latter years of, in France, vi. 
32. 

Rochcblave, at Kaskaslda, v. 311. 

Rochford, carl of, secretary of state, iii. 
315, 316 ; opinions of, iv. 360. 

Rockingham, marquis of, prime minister, 
iii. 130; is disposed to leniency, 152, 
153; ministry of, unable to agree 
howto act, 174; holds on to place, 
185 ; plans of, 223 ; insults Pitt, 225 ; 
with Bedford and Grenville, 258, 259 ; 
speech of, 366, 367 ; opposes the Bos- 
ton port bill, 475; differs with Chat- 
ham, iv. 99; on address to the king, 
119; theory of colonial government, 
267 ; in parliament, v. 53, 66 ; ad- 
vises acknowledging independence of 
the United States, 249, 250, 282 ; 
sharply censures manifesto of the 
commissioners, 287 ; leader of party 
in parliament (1782), 532; forms a 
ministry, 533, 534 ; death of, 543 ; 
results of the ministry of, 543, 544. 

Rodney, Sir George, fleet of, at Marti- 
nique, ii. 555 ; captures St. Eustatius, 

v. 354, 355; exploits of, in West In- 
dies, 428-430 ; in New York, 430 ; 
returns to West Indies, 437 ; victory 
over de Grasse, 540, 511. 

Rodney, Thomas, on Washington’s cross- 
ing the Delaware (1776), v. 97. 

Rogers, Major R. (1758), ii. 491 ; on 
Lake Erie, 523; meets Pontiac, 524; 
takes possession of Detroit, 524. 

Rogers, Samuel, the poet, iv. 186. 

Rolfc, John, converts to Christianity and 
marries Pocahontas, i. 106, 107. 

Roman Catholics in the United States, 

vi. 164, 165. See Catholics, Roman. 

Romney, English sliip-of-war, in Boston 

harbor, iv. 289. 

Ross, George, of Pennsylvania, in con- 
gress, iv. 72. 

Rotch, owner of tea-ship, at Boston, iii. 
452-455 ; tea emptied into the har- 
bor, 456, 457. 

Rousseau, views of, ii. 556. 

Rowe, John, in Boston, iii. 454. 

Rowlandson, Mary, story of Indian as- 
sault and massacre, i. 391, 392. 

Roxbury, Massachusetts, i. 237. 

Royalists. See Loyalists. 

Rush, Benjamin, of Philadelphia, iv. 
433 ; on articles of confederation, v. 
13; in the New Jersey Gazette, glo- 
rifying Gates, 214 ; letter to Patrick 
Henry, how received, 214, 215. 

Russia, Chancellor’s visit opens com- 
merce with, i. 62 ; discoveries of, ii. 
202, 208 ; treaty of, with England, 441, 
442 ; empress of, declines to hire out 
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her troops against the Americans, iv. ’ 
275-279 ; rejoices over alliance of 
France with the United States (1778), 
v. 255 ; policy of, 342 ; neutral pow- 
ers look to, for protection, 347 ; re- 
bukes the conduct of the British, 848 ; 
asserts neutral rights in every sea, 
353; empress of, declares neutral 
rights, and invites other nations to 
join, 355, 850; service of, to the 
United States, vi. 50. j 

Rutherford, of North Carolina, against ; 
the Indians, v. 64. 

Rutledge, Edward, in congress, iv. 70, 
73, 74 ; moves exclusion of negroes 
from the army, without success, 201, 
202 ; gets Charles Lee sent to the 
South, 385 ; opposes declaration of 
independence, 428 ; on confederation 
and union, v. 11 ; one of committee 1 
to meet Ilowe, 41, 48 ; on constituent , 
congress, vi. 11. ; 

Rutledge, John, in South Carolina legis- 
lature, iii. 121 ; in congress, 149, 150; 
president of South Carolina, iv. 895 ; 
address of, 895, 396 ; on approach of 
British fleet, active in defence, 898 ; 
course of, with the troops, 400 ; sends 
powder to Moultrie, 407 ; visits arul 
thanks Moultrie and the rest, 410,411 ; 
governor of South Carolina, v. 368 ; 
convenes the assembly, 556 ; in con- 1 
gross, views on revenue and credit 
systems, vi. 68 ; in the federal con- 
vention, 217, 219, 256; one of the 
committee of five, 257 ; proposition of, 
as to New Hampshire members, 259; 
chairman of committee of detail, 274, 
275 ; on assumption of state debts, 
311; in debate, on the slave-trade, 
316, 319 ; on election of the president , 
of the United States, 332 ; on im- 
peachment, 347 ; on the supreme 
court, 350, 851 ; on ratifying the con- | 
stitution, 355 ; speech of, in South i 
Carolina assembly, 419. 

Ryder, Sir Dudley, opinions of (1749), 
ii. 352. j 

Ryswick, peace of, ii. 1 85. 


S. 

Sackville, George, viscount, ii. 446; dis- 
obedient, court-martialed, disgraced, | 
499, 500; iii. 132; nevertheless re- 
stored and put in office, as Lord Ger- 
main. See Germain. 

Saco, Maine, in 1636, i. 221. 

Sacs and Foxes, Indians, ii. 93, 94, 
151 . ! 


Sagadahock, i. e., Maine east of the Ken- 
nebec river, protected, i. 576. 

Sag Harbor, New York, Meigs’s expe- 
dition to, v. 152. 

Saint Augustine, Florida, founded by 
Melendez and the Spaniards, i. 56 ; the 
oldest town in the United States cast 
of the Mississippi, 56 ; expedition 
against, from South Carolina, ii. 194. 

Saint-Cast in, Baron de, ii. 178 ; takes 
fort of Uemaquid (1696), 183; thwarts 
Massachusetts expedition against Aca- 
dia (1704), 198. 

Saint Clair, general narrative of, criti- 
cised^. 105; at Ticonderoga, 167; 
retreats, the fort lost, 160, 161 ; re- 
treats to Fort Edward, 163. 

Saint Clair, Lake, ii. 163. 

Saint George, Fort, at the mouth of the 
Kennebec river, i. 90. 

Saint John, Lord llolingbroke. See Bo- 
lingbroke. 

Saint John’s, Canada, citadel of, iv. 294 ; 
invested by Montgomery, 294 ; taken 
after siege, 296. 

Saint Lawrence, gulf and river, discov- 
ered by Cartier, i. 15, 16. 

Saint Legcr, Colonel, and Indian war- 
riors, against Fort Stanwix, v. .167, 
108 ; runs away, 170. 

Saint Louis, on the bay of Matagorda, 
Texas, founded by La Salic, ii. 172. 

Saint Louis, Missouri, date of, iii. 152; 
importance of, 319. 

Saint Mary, bay of, Spanish name for 
Chesapeake bay, i. 50, 51. 

Saint Mary’s, on the river Wye, Michi- 
gan, central Roman Catholic mission 
station, ii. 140. 

Saint Matthew, Spanish name for the 
May river, or St. John’s river, Flori- 
da, i. 53, 57. 

Saint-Pierre, at Fort Lc Bceuf, Water- 
ford, Ohio, visited by Washington 
(1754), ii. 380. 

Saint-Simon, French commander with 
Washington and Lafayette, v. 516. 

Salem, Massachusetts, founded by En- 
dieott, i. 223 ; Skelton and Iligginson 
elected by the people pastor and 
teacher, 228 ; dispute in, with Roger 
Williams, 249, 260; Williams elected 
teacher in, 251 ; town disfranchised, 
Williams exiled, 252 ; witchcraft de- 
lusion in, and result, ii. 58-66 ; named 
to take the place of Boston, iv. 5 ; 
firm in support of Boston, 8 ; legisla- 
ture meets in, 22 ; generous to Bos- 
ton, 25 ; British expedition to, 132. 

Salem, New Jersey, on the Delaware, L 
547. 
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Salem, North Carolina, Moravian settle- 
ment, v. 487. 

Salle, La. See La Salle. 

Salmon Falls village, burned, ii. 180. 

Saltonstall, Sir Richard, i. 228 ; at 
Watertown, Massachusetts, 287 ; op- 
poses a magistracy for life, 259; in 
England, defends Massachusetts, 273 ; 
complains of Massachusetts intoler- 
ance, 811. 

Salzburgers, Lutheran emigrants, in 
Georgia, ii. 284-289. 

Samoset, sent by Massasoit to welcome 
the pilgrims, i. 210. 

Sandusky, Fort, iii. 43, 44. 

Sandwich, Lord, abuses the Americans, 
iv. 93 ; abuses Franklin, 116; calls 
the Americans cowards, 137, 138; 
madly bent on coercion, 188. 

Sandys, Sir Edwin, treasurer of the Lon- 
don Company, i. 1 1 1 ; (irmness of, 1 1 3, 
114; aids the colonists in Virginia, 
133; also the fishermen in New Eng- 
land, 215, 216. 

Sandys, George, resident treasurer in 
Virginia, i. 1 14. 

Saratoga, New York, Burgoyne’s sur- 
render at, v. 189-191. 

Sargent, W., an agent of the Ohio Com- 
pany, vi. 29D. 

Sartine, French minister of marine, sus- 
tains Vergcnnes, iv. 361, 364 ; favors 
war with England, 370. 

Sassafras root, cargo of, carried by Gos- 
nold to England, i. 80. 

Sault St. Marie, oldest European settle- 
ment in Michigan, ii. 152 ; French 
mission at, 153, 154. 

Saunders, Sir C., in command of British 
fleet, ii. 499, 503, 505. 

Sau voile, brother of Iberville, ii. 189, 
190. 

Savannah, Georgia, founded, ii. 282, 
283 ; taken by the British under 
Colonel Campbell (1778), v. 367 ; at- 
tacked by Lincoln and d’Estaing, 
373; failure of attack, 373, 374; 
evacuated by the British, 555. 

Saville, Sir George, noble speech of, in 
the commons, iii. 364 ; on American 
resistance, iv. 126. 

Saxe Weimar, refuses to hire out troops 
against the United States, v. 234. 

Saxony, refuses subsidiary troops against 
America, iv. 349 ; v. 283, 234. 

Say and Seal, Lord, friend to the Puri- 
tans, i. 258 ; one of Warwick’s assigns 
for the valley of the Connecticut, 
261 ; gives aid to Winthrop, 386, 357. 

Saylo, William, proprietary governor in 
Carolina, in company with Joseph 

TOT,. VT. 87 


West, leads colonists to South Caro- 
lina, i. 429. 

Scammel, of New Hampshire, does good 
service with Gates, v. 184. 

Schenectady, New York, burning of, and 
massacre by the Indians, ii. 180. 

Schiller, the German poet, v. 233. 

Schuyler, Peter, reproof to Yaudreuil, 

ii. 198; takes five Iroquois chiefs to 
England, 199. 

Schuyler, Philip, in the New York as- 
sembly, iv. 109; elected by congress 
major-general, 234 ; in command in 
the North, 237; report of, as to the 
army and Canada, 243 ; hesitates, 
291, 292; ordered bv Washington to 
advance, 293 ; short service of, in 
Canada, 291 ; sends help to Mont- 
gomery. 294 ; disarms the Highland- 
ers at Johnstown, 311, 312 ; disputes 
of, with Wooster, 876 ; sends troops 
to Washington, v. 84; rivalry with 
Gates, 149; in congress, 150; ap- 
pointed to command at Albany, etc., 
151; at Ticondcroga, 157; position 
of, lack of ability, etc., 164; further 
retreat, begs for hoi p, 165; super- 
seded by Gates, 173; spirit of, 173; 
important steps of, in New York 
legislature (1782), 559 ; proposes 
union of New England and New 
York, vi. 24 ; elected United States 
i senator, 467. 

Scioto river, Ohio, ii. 303. 

Scot, George, and others, emigrate to 
New Jersey, i. 578, 579. 

Scotch-Irish colony in South Carolina, i. 
431; ii. 266; Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians emigrate, iii. 28, 29. 

Scotch Presbyterians, in New Jersey, i. 
578. 

Scotland, insurrection in, indirect effect 
upon New England, i. 279. 

Scott, John Morin, a New York lawyer, 

iii. 93 ; loses his election to the as- 
sembly, 331 ; proposed for congress, 

iv. 31, 32; moves for association for 
aid and defence, 176, 177; opposes 
“separate declaration” (1775), 811; 
joins with John Joy in patriotic reso- 
lutions, 429 ; in the army, with Wash- 
ington, on Long Island, v. 36. 

Screven, an American officer, murdered, 

v. 366. 

Sears, Isaac, and stamp riots in New 
York, iii. 161, 162; one of the “Sons 
of Liberty,” iv. 9 ; removes cannon, 
311; demolishes Rivington’s printing- 
office, 317 ; appointed by Charles Lee 
assistant adjutant-general, 384 ; arbi- 
trary powers of, 385. 
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Seas, freedom of the, asserted by Fred- 
eric II. of Prussia, ii. 312. 

Sedgwick, Theodore, in the Massachu- 
setts state convention on the federal 
constitution, vi. 396. 

Seminoles, Indians, in Florida, ii. 99. 

Senat, Jesuit missionary, martyred, ii. 
236. 

Senecas, Indians, in Virginia, i. 457 ; 
ravages of, 457, 458; conference of, 
at Albany, New York, 474; one of 
the Five Nations, 583; in Pontiac’s 
war, iii. 49 ; under Butler, massacre 
by, at Wyoming, v. 279, 280; expedi- 
tion against, under Sullivan, 332, 333. 

Sergeant, of New Jersey, in congress 
(1776), iv. 337. 

Sessions, Darius, deputy governor of 
Rhode Island, iii. 434. 

Sevier, Colonel John, v. 397, 399. 

Sewall, J., in converse with John Adams, 
iv. 24. 

Sewall, Stephen, chief justice of Massa- 
chusetts, death of, ii. 631. 

Shaftesbury, earl of, one of the pro- 
prietaries of Carolina (1063), i. 408; 
character of, 412-415 ; employs John 
Locke, 415, 416; political career of, 
691-594 ; the fourth carl of, in the 
council of Georgia (1732), ii. 282. 

Shakespeare, quoted, i. 105. 

Sharp, Granville, iv. 186. 

Sharpe, II., lieutenant-governor of Mary- 
land, ii. 412, 415; on parliamentary 
interference, 443 ; urges a poll-tax, 
492. 

Shawnee town, council at, ii. 371-373. 

Shawnees, Indians, in the basin of the 
Cumberland river, ii. 92, 94 ; on the 
Ohio river, 224 ; prisoners delivered 
up by, iii. 88; fierce and bloody, iv. 
86 ; defeated near Point Pleasant, 87 ; 
treaty of peace with, 88 ; treaty with, 
vi. 277; give up title to lands, 280, 
281 . 

Sheffield, on American commerce, vi. 60, 
61. 

Shelburne, earl of, head of board of 
trade, iii. 40 ; course of, in the house 
of lords, 1 94 ; friendly to the colo- 
nies, 231, 234, 236, 237; colonial 
policy of, 240 ; opposed by the king 
and others, 242 ; fair and just toward 
the colonies, 297 ; dismissed from of- 
fice, 315; opposes the Boston port 
bill, 476 ; supports Chatham, iv. 104 ; 
admires Virginia state paper, 203 ; 
pleads for conciliation, 283, 284 ; on 
the affront of France to England, v. 
260; opposes American independ- 
ence, 288 ; leader of party 4n parlia- 


ment, 632 ; secretary of state in a new 
ministry, 534 ; communications to and 
from Franklin, 534, 535 ; at the head 
of the ministry (1782), 645; princi- 
ples and course of, 546, 547 ; letter 
of, to Oswald, 547, 549 ; interview 
with Rayneval, 565, 566 ; desires for 
England peace, friendship, and com- 
merce with France, 568 ; on treaty of 
peace with United States, 573, 674 ; 
moderation of, vi. 36; defends the 
i treaty in parliament, 40, 41 ; modifies 
the navigation act, 42 ; takes leave of 
the ministry, 42. 

Shelby, Evan, iv. 86, 87 ; captain of 
troops, routs the Indians, v. 314. 

Shelby, Isaac, iv. 87; v. 314; at King’s 
Mountain, 397, 399. 

Sherman, Roger, of New Haven, Con- 
! necticut, elected representative, iii. 
110 ; views of, iv. 50 ; denies parlia- 
ment’s right to tax, 293 ; in the first 
American congress, 64, 65 ; on the 
i articles of confederation, v. 14 ; in 
the fourth congress, vi. 113; on the 
evils of paper money, 176 ; in the 
federal convention, 215, 217, 220, 222, 
223, 231; character of, 240; favors 
two houses, 243, 244 ; on the corn- 
i mit tec’s report, 257 ; on the western 

states’ representation, 264 ; on laws 
made by the general government, 270, 
271 ; on the militia, treason, etc., 313, 
314, 320; careful for the smaller 
states, 334, 337 ; on the power of the 
president of the United States, 342, 
344 ; on bankruptcies, 354 ; letter of, 
to the governor of Connecticut on the 
new constitution, 393. 

Ship-building, in Massachusetts, i. 280, 
281 ; by La Salle, on Lake Erie, ii. 
163; in Boston, 264 (see Stephens); 
in Philadelphia and Boston, vi. 48. 

Shirley, William, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, ii. 305, 334 ; advises coer- 
cion by parliament, 337, 838, 342 ; 
plan of frontier fortresses, 349 ; goes 
to England, 350 ; course of, there, 
353 ; advice as to taxing the colonies, 
382, 383; plans of, 418, 417; on 
Franklin, 416; expedition against 
western New York, 438; fails to 
reach Niagara, 438 ; opinion of, as to 
independence, 439 ; at head of forces 
in America, 443 ; urges “ a general 
fund ” in the colonies, 443, 444 ; su- 
perseded, and recalled to England, 
446, 447. 

Shute, governor of Massachusetts, tries 
to press, ii. 246 ; fight of, 

tfittr ’tfk'e’ legislature, 246 ; runs away 
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to England and abuses the colony, 
249, 250 ; gets a pension, 251. 

Sidney, Algernon, i. 5(51* 

Sillcri, near Quebec, ii. 140. 

Sioux or Dakotas, Indians, west of the 
Mississippi, ii. 94, 151. 

Six Nations, ii. 303, 333, 335, 337 (see 
Tuscaroras and Iroquois); give up 
title to western lands, vi. 283. See 
Five Nations. 

Skelton, Samuel, i. 226 ; reordained after 
the congregational form, 228, 219. 

Skeoticism of the age, results (1776), iv. 
373. 

Skinner, Cortland, of New Jersey, raises 
troops for the British army, v. 142. 

Slavery, spread of, in early times, i. 
119, 120; in the Middle Ages, 120; 
censured by the Church, 121 ; prac- 
ticed by C hristians and Saracens, 121, 
122 ; Louis X. and French jurists op- 
pose, 122; red men enslaved, 123, 
124; slavery in Spain and Portugal, 
123, 124 ; conditional servitude in 
Virginia and New England, 125, 126 ; 
white servants in Maryland, ii. 23. 

Negro slavery, originated in Africa, 
i. 122; in the West Indies, 124; 
views adverse to, 125; in United 
Colonics of New England, 293 ; in 
South Carolina, 430 ; in Virginia, 444 ; 
in New Netherland, 513; in New 
Jersey, 520; William Penn’s views 
and practice, 572 ; ii. 29; slaves in 
the northern provinces, ii. 273 ; nu- 
merous in South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, 273 ; numbers of, brought to 
America, 274 ; life and work of, at 
North and South, 274, 275 ; merchan- 
dise only, 279 ; forced on the colonics 
by England, 279, 280 ; none to be in 
Georgia, 287 ; Oglethorpe opposes 
introduction of, 292 ; slavery in 
Georgia, 299; denounced by Wool- 
man, 398 ; Jefferson’s bill to emanci- 
pate the negroes, iii. 410; Patrick 
Henry on, 412; Franklin’s views on, 
412 ; George Mason’s address to the 
legislature of Virginia respecting, 
413, 414 ; denounced by Virginia, iv. 
34 ; denounced in Georgia, 107 ; re- 
solve against, by Georgia, 244 ; slaves 
as property, v. 12 ; forbidden by Ver- 
mont, 162 ; proposal to enlist in the 
army, South Carolina, 869, 370 ; 
large number of, carried off by the 
British, 371 ; sold in the West Indies, 
874, 375 ; divides the southern from 
the northern states, 406 ; semi-tropi- 
cal states stronghold of, 409 ; in vari- 
ous states, 411, 412 ; course pursued 


respecting, in Pennsylvania, 412; in 
Massachusetts, 412-415; how dis- 
posed of in Massachusetts, 418; 
clause in the convention of Paris as 
to “negroes and other property,” 
579, 680 ; how rated for taxation 
(1783), vi. 79 ; Jefferson’s ordinance 
against slavery in the north-west ter- 
ritory, 116, 117 ; how it was lost, 
117, 118; hindrance to union, 166; 
abolition of, in the North, 260 ; two 
classes of slave states, 261 ; strife on 
representation for slaves, 264 ; slaves 
counted as three fifths, 266 ; slave 
representation, 299; fugitive - slave 
law, 309, 310; doom of slave-hold- 
ing, 321 ; limits on taxation, 325. 

Slave-trade, and sale of negroes in New 
Netherland, i. 513; pretence for this 
traffic, 612; fostered by the English 
government, ii. 77 ; assiento with 
Spain, 209, 280 ; England and the 
slave-trade, 271 ; slave coast in Af- 
rica, 271 ; horrors of the passage, 
272 ; colonies opposed to, in the ab- 
stract, 27G ; carried on hugely by the 
English, 277; opinions against, 277, 
278 ; dominated legislation, 278, 279 ; 
opened to all Englishmen, 355, 356 ; 
Virginia opposes, 549; South Caro- 
lina wishes to restrain, 550 ; in New 
England’s hands, 562 ; opposed by 
Virginia, iii. 248 ; protest against, 
409, 410; George III. orders its con- 
tinuance, 410; address of Virginia to 
the king, 411; denounced by Virginia, 
iv. 34 ; to be abolished, resolve of 
congress (1774), 74 ; Dunmore’s veto 
in favor of (1775), 202; resolve against, 
by Georgia, 244 ; condemned by con- 
gress, 338; branded as piracy, 446 ; 
forbidden by Virginia (1779), v. 329; 
the king of England and parliament 
protect the trade, 405 ; states refuse 
to give it up, 408 ; John Jay’s appeal 
respecting, vi. 46 ; movement against, 
261 ; discussed in the federal conven- 
tion, 316-320; to cease in 1808, 320; 
discussed in Virginia state convention, 
431. 

Sloughter, Henry, governor of New York, 
ii. 36 ; gets Leisler and Milbome 
hanged, 37, 38. 

Smallwood, and Maryland troops, v. 181. 

Smilie, John, in the Pennsylvania state 
convention (1787), opposes the new 
federal constitution, vi. 386, 387. 

Smith, Adam, views as to the struggle 
between England and the colonies, iv. 
289, 290. 

Smith, Captain John, i. 85 ; in Virginia, 
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92 ; early life, 92 ; taken prisoner by 
the Indians, 93 ; services to the col- 
ony, 93, 94 ; explores Chesapeake 
bay, 94, 95; ascends the Potomac, 
95 ; enforces industry and order, 96 ; 
returns to England, 96 ; spirit and 
ability, 96, 97; explores coast of New 
England, 97 ; taken by French pirates, 
escapes, 98 ; admiral of New England, 
98 ; with others in the second charter 
of Virginia, 99. 

Smith, Joshua II., with Major Andr6, v. 
431-433. 

Smith, Melancthon, in congress, opposes 
the constitution, vi. 373 ; in New York 
state convention continues a moderate 
opposition, 456, 459, 460. 

Smith, Samuel, of Maryland, in com- 
mand of fort on Mud Island, v. 193 ; 
is wounded and retires, 198. 

Smith, Thomas, governor of South Caro- 
lina (1693), ii. 10. 

Smith, Wiiliam, historian of New York, 
pleads for an American union and 
pai'liaraent (1756), ii. 449 ; one of a 
committee, proposes a congress (1774), 
iv. 12, 13 ; hopes for union under the 
auspices of the king, 51. 

Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel, in command 
of British expedition to Concord, iv. 
152; retreat of, from Concord, 162 ; 
chased through Lincoln, 162, 163 ; 
hasty retreat of, 165. 

Smyth, chief justice of New Jersey, iii. 
434. 

Smythe, Sir Thomas, first treasurer of 
the London Company, i. 87 ; sends to 
Virginia code of laws, 103 ; policy of, 
109; resigns, 111. 

Sokokls, Indians, ii. 90. 

Somers, Sir George, on the way to Vir- 
ginia, wrecked on the rocks of Ber- 
mudas, iv. 100. 

Somers, Lord John, leader of the Whigs 
in England, ii. 4, 13; opposes restora- 
tion of Massachusetts charter, 55. 

“Sons of Liberty,” Barr6’s words, iii. 
100, 112; organize in the colonies, 
198, 199; spirit of, 207 ; propose 
general congress (1774), iv. 9. 

Sothel, Seth, governor in North Caro- 
lina, i. 426, 427 ; mean character of, 
deposed, 427 ; again in office, ii. 9. 

Soto, F. de. See De Soto. 

South Sea, expedition to find the way to, 
sent by the governor of Virginia, i. 
452 . 

South Sea Company, ii. 270 ; aasiento as- 
signed to, 270, 271. 

South Carolina. See Carolina, South. 

Southampton, earl of, defender of Vir- 


ginia liberties, i. 114; elected treas- 
urer of the London Company, 114, 
115. 

Spaight, R. D., in congress, opposes ex- 
clusion of slavery in north-west ter- 
ritory, vi. 117, 118; in the federal 
convention, 216; in North Carolina 
state convention on the federal con- 
stitution, 461. 

Spain, early efforts in North America, i. 
22, et xeqg. ; in Florida, etc., 22 ; ex- 
plorations west of the Mississippi, 29- 
34 ; on the coast of the Paeilic, 37 ; 
in the Mississippi valley, by De Soto, 
etc., 38-47 ; on the Red river, 48 ; 
holds on to Florida, 56 58 ; extent of 
dominions round Gulf of Mexico, 69; 
jealousy toward Virginia, 104; sla- 
very in, 123, 124; mercantile system 
of, ii. 88 ; at war with England, 295, 
296 ; affairs of, 51 1 ; treaty with 
France against England, 542 ; at peace 
with England, 562, 563 ; sides against 
English colonies in America, iii. 837 ; 
resolves to recover New Orleans, 338, 
340; contrast of, with England, 340, 
841. 

King of, head of the Bourbon 
family, iv. 88; the king joins Louis 
XVI. in furnishing money to help the 
Americans, 371 ; opposed to open 
hostilities against England, v. 21 ; 
condition of (1777), 137; leans to 
France against England, 138; gives 
money, through France, to help the 
United States in their struggle, 138, 
139; course of action of, 245; the 
king’s desire and policy, 260; ill dis- 
posed toward United States, 292; re- 
fuses to acknowledge the United 
States, 307 ; war treaty with France, 
308; declares war on England, 338; 
joins with Fiance, to invade England, 
340; disaffection in colonics of, 462; 
feebleness and fears of, 536; proba- 
ble design of, 553 ; feeling of, to- 
ward the United States, and their 
prospective growth and power, vi. 57 ; 
sends an agent to congress about com- 
mercial relations, 153. 

Spencer, Joseph, general of Connecticut 
troops at Roxbury (1775), iv. 213; 
elected by congress brigadier-general, 
235 ; too old for much activity, 235 ; 
with Washington in New York, v. 44 ; 
at Hart’s Corner, nbar White Plains, 
New York, 73. 

Spencer, Oliver, and New Jersey militia, 
attack body of Waldeckcrs at Spring- 
field, and drive them, v. 108. 

Spencer, Samuel, in North Carolina state 
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convention, opposes the federal con- 
stitution, vi. 401. 

Spencer, Thomas, heroic death of, in the 
light under Herkimer, in the Mohawk 
valley, New York, v. 109. 

Spotswood, governor of Virginia, ii. 15, 
20 ; divides the Tuscaroras, 204, 205 ; 
effort to extend Virginia line of set- 
tlement against the French, 225 ; on 
the small number of slaves brought 
into Virginia, 279. 

Stair, earl of, proposed as viceroy of 
America (1721), ii. 219. 

Stamp-tax, proposed, ii. 204, 858, 874 ; 
rejected by Pitt, 458; why preferred 
to other modes of raising revenue in 
America, iii. 50, 57; adopted by 
Grenville, 58 ; opposition to, 7th 71 ; 
aet establishing, debated and passed 
in both houses, 97-101 ; small duties 
at first, with bounties, 105; stamp 
oflicers to be Americans, 105, 100; 
how the tax to be collected, 109 ; 
colonies resolve to resist, 119; dis- 
tributors resign, 138, 139; stamps 
arrive, excitement produced, 1 55 ; 
stamp masters resign, 159; course of 
the people on (November 1, 1705), 
159; course of the press, 159, 100; 
stamps everywhere refused, 101-104 ; 
hopes in Eng'and that the aet will 
execute itself, If, 7; null and void, ac- 
cording to John Adams, 171; repeal 
of, moved in parliament, 204, 205 ; 
debate on, 210; repeal of, carried, 
211; the king called it ‘‘fatal re- 
peal,” 212; rejoicings in London, 
212 ; the stamps carried back to Eng- 
land, 213; joy in the colonies, 213, 
214 ; reaction against the stamp-act, 
215,216. 

Standish, Captain Miles, i. 209 ; exploits 
of, 212. 

Stanhope, earl of, wishes parliamentary 
reform, iii. 384, 885 ; with other peers, 
protests against the “temerity” of 
the ministry (1774), iv. 92. 

Stanley, Ilans, sent to Paris, ii. 538, 539, 
541 ; in parliament, speech against 
the colonics, iii. 322, 323. 

Stanwix, General, ii. 491. 

Stark, John, ii. 370, 435 ; at Lake George, 
459 ; captain, 486 ; chosen colonel 
of regiment, iv. 109; post of, at 
Chelsea, 109, 170; at Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, 221; fought on the flank, 
220, 225, 228 ; protests against aban- 
doning Crown Point, v. 15; with 
Washington, 90; at Trenton, 98; 
pledges his fortune, 103; unfairly 
used by congress, retires, 148; with 


the New Hampshire troops defeats 
Baum at Bennington, Vermont, 171, 
172 ; on the Hudson, at Fort Edward, 
190; named to accompany Lafayette 
to Canada, 215. 

State citizenship, defined (June, 1776), 
iv. 425. 

State rights, force of, v. 10; state pow- 
ers and prerogatives, 297, 298. 

Staten Island, New York, bought by M. 
l^au w, i. 498. 

States, Constitutions of the American. 
See Constitutions. 

Stedingk, Baron de, v. 373, 374. 

Stephen, A., at battle of the Brandy- 
vine, v. 177, 178; at Germantown, 
198, 194. 

Stephens, William, ship-builder in Mas- 
sachusetts, i. 281. 

Stephenson, Marmaduko, a Quaker, 
hanged in Boston, i. 814. 

Steuben, Baron, inspector-general, ex- 
cellent service of, v. 220 ; at Valley 
Forge, 220 ; sent to aid General 
Greene, 495 ; joins Lafayette, 506. 

Stevens, with Virginia troops, at Cam- 
den, South Carolina, v. 886, 387 ; 
troops run away, 388. 

Stirling, William Alexander, earl of, 
colonel of battalion of East New Jer- 
sey, iv. 251 ; ordered to garrison for- 
tresses on the Hudson river, 311; in 
tight with the British, v. 3o ; brave 
stand of, 31, 32; made prisoner, 32, 
83 ; in New Jersey, 84, 85 ; at Tren- 
ton, 99 ; Washington’s recpiest to, 
102 ; at Matouchin, New Jersey, 154; 
at battle of the Brandywine, 177, 
178 ; at Germantown, 193 ; at Mon- 
mouth, 274-277. 

Stockbridge Indians, iv. 240. 

Stone, Thomas, of Maryland, in congress, 
vi. 114. 

Stone, William, appointed governor of 
Maryland, i. 16S; action against, 171 ; 
restored, 171; gives up, 173; arms 
again and is defeated, 173, 174. 

Stony Point, New York, abandoned by 
the Americans, v. 329 ; retaken under 
Wayne, 381 ; works at, razed, 381. 

Stormont, Lord, ambassador to France, 
and Vergcnnes, iv. 283 ; demands of, 
as to prizes, v. 127 ; on Pulaski, 133 ; 
bitter against American “rebels,” 
139; minister to Holland, 357; course 
of, as minister, 362, 364, 365. 

Stoughton, William, i. 390 ; character 
of, ii. 57, 58 ; deputy governor of 
Massachusetts, 68 ; chief judge, 61, 
63, 06 ; never repented of his share 
in the witchcraft murders, 66. 
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Strachey, Henry, joins Oswald at Paris, 

v. 573, 574 ; course of, with Oswald 
and Fitzherbert, 578, 579 ; treaty of 
peace signed by, 580. 

Strafford, earl of, death of, i. 327. 

Strong, Caleb, in the federal convention, 

vi. 268 ; able member of the conven- 
tion, 268, 269 ; on the electoral col- 
lege, 329 ; in the Massachusetts state 
convention on the federal constitution, 
898. 

Stuart, John, negotiates boundary with 
the Cherokees, iii. 320, 321 ; ordered 
by General Gage to spare no expense 
in rousing the savages against South 
Carolina, iv. 256, 257. 

Stuarts, the, in England, fall and resto- 
ration of, i. 325-344 ; fortunes of, ii. 
3 ; their w ork in America, 3. 

Stuyvesant, Peter, governor of New 
Nctherland, i. 507 ; subdues New Swe- 
den, 509, 510 ; administration of, 510, 
511; goes to Boston, 516; forced to 
surrender, 519. 

Sueingerackton, king of the Senecas, v. 
279. 

Suffolk, Lord, secretary of state, iii. 397 ; 
urges coercion and forcible measures, 
iv. 104; tries to get Russian troops to 
serve in America, 276, 277; instruc- 
tions to Faucitt in Brunswick, 350 ; 
approves employing the savages, de- 
nounced by Lord Chatham (1777), v. 
159. 

Suffrage, universal in Virginia first., i. 
151 ; qualifications of the voters in 
the several states, v. 114, 315; elec- 
tion for office, 119; qualifications of 
electors under the federal constitution, 
vi. 297. 

Sullivan, John, elected brigadier-general, 
iv. 235; in Canada, mishaps of, 380; 
retreats before the British army, 381 ; 
reaches Crown Point, 381; on Long 
Island, New York, v. 30, 31 ; a pris- 
oner, 32 ; exchanged, used as a go-be- 
tween by Ilowe and congress, 39, 40; 
at Trenton, 97, 98 ; retires from 
Princeton to the Delaware, 153; ex- 
pedition of, to Staten Island, 176; 
blundering of, at the Brandy wine, 177; 
at Germantown, 193, 194; on Con- 
way’s merits, 211; in Rhode Island, 
not overwise, 285 ; censures d’Esta- 
ing, takes it back, 286 ; in command 
of the expedition against the Senecas, 
832, 333; returns to New Jersey, 
333. 

Sullivan’s Island, Charleston, South 
Carolina, fort erected on, iv. 394, 398. 

Sulpicians, at Montreal, ii. 140. 


Sumner, General, at battle of Eutaw 
Springs, South Carolina, v. 503. 

Sumter, Thomas, Colonel, v. 882, 383; 
successful attack of, on British post, 
383 ; with a detached force, 886 ; 
caught napping by Tarleton, 889, 390 ; 
routs Tarleton, 402 ; a plague to the 
British, 394 ; humanity of, to the en- 
emy, 402, 478 ; in South Carolina with 
General Greene, 498; excellent ser- 
vice of, 500, 501. 

Superior, Lake, ii. 142 ; Jesuit missions 
on, 150. 

Siisquehannahs, Indians, war with, i. 457. 

Sweden, aspeet of, toward the United 
States, v. 227 ; agrees to the league 
of neutral nations, 346 ; asked to join 
Russia in declaration of rights, 356; 
treaty of, with the United States (1 783), 
vi. 54. 

Swedes, in America. See New Sweden. 

Swift, Dean, said to wish to be a bishop 
in Virginia (1703), ii. 19 

Swiss emigrants, settle New Berne, 
North Carolina, ii. 16; colonists, on 
the Savannah liver, 280. 

Switzerland, aspect of, toward the 
United States, v. 228. 


T. 

Talbot, Silas, and the fire-ship, v. 46. 

Tallmage, Major, brave course of, v. 
431. 

Talon, intendant of France at Quebec, 

ii. 153 ; design of, to open the way to 
the western ocean, 154; gets Jollict 
employed for the purpose, 155, 156. 

Tarleton, and his cavalry, attack Buford, 
and massacre Americans, v. 378 ; in 
pursuit of Marion, 402 ; routed by 
Sumter, 402, 403 ; ordered to go after 
Morgan, 480, 481 ; routed at the Cow- 
pens, 4 81-485; on raiding expedi- 
tions, 510-512. 

Taxation without representation, debated 
in parliament, iii. 97-101 ; opinions 
of the people, 115; virtual represen- 
tation, 119; great speech and argu- 
ment of Pitt, 176-184, 186; the peo- 
ple of America will never submit in 
any ease whatever (Franklin), 202, 
203; parliament affirms the right to 
bind America in all cases, 208 ; views 
of Lord Camden agreeing with Pitt, 
188, 209; view of Lord Mansfield ad- 
verse to Camden’s, 190-194, 209, 210. 

Tea, the cabinet retains duty on (1769), 

iii. 346 ; the colonies resolve not to 
import, 347, 348 ; preamble to the act 
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and the duty on tea retained by Lord 
North, 381, 387. See East India Tea 
Company. 

Telfair, Edward, with Jones and Haber- 
sham, seizes powder (1775), iv. 181. 

Temple, John, one of commissioners of 
customs, iii. 290 ; accuses Hutchinson 
and others in America, and is accused 
in turn, 424 ; accused of stealing let- 
ters, is exculpated by Franklin, 459, 
460. 

Temple (Richard Grenville), brother-in- 
law of Pitt, ii. 530, 543 ; dispute of, 
with Pitt, iii. 128 ; speech of, in house 
of lords, 188; on repeal of the stamp- 1 
act, 210, 211; refuses Pitt’s offer, 
221 . 


treasonable, 1 50 ; prosecutes Horne 
Tooke (1775), i 87 ; supports the slave- 
trade, v. 405 ; leader of the new tory 
party (1782), 532. 

Tioonderoga, Fort, Lake Champlain, large 
force against, ii. 487 ; attack repulsed 
by Montcalm, 490 ; abandoned by the 
French, 502 ; taken by Ethan Allen 
by surprise (1775), iv. 182, 183 ; gar- 
risoned, 1 94 ; cannon taken from, to 
the siege of Boston, 326 ; St. Clair in 
command at, v. 157 ; taken by the 
enemy, 161; loss of, deplored, 165, 
167. 

Tilghman, on Washington’s staff, in the 
skirmish at Manhattanville, New York, 
v. 47. 


Tenbroeck, Abraham, in the New York 
assembly, iv. 109. 

Tennessee, origin of, iii. 392, et mjq. ; 
emigration to, across the Allcghanios, 
402, 403 ; republic of Watauga found- 
ed in, 403 ; east Tennessee attacked 
by the Indians, v. 62-64; east Ten- 
nessee named Washington, 61. 

Ternay, de, Admiral, brings French ships 
to Rhode Island (1780), v. 426. 

Texas, La Salle occupies (1685), ii. 172. 

Thacher, Oxenbridgc, ii. 532 ; on writs 
of assistance, 547 ; on colonial rights, 

iii. 82, 83 ; on the effect of the stamp- 
aet, 109 ; on the noble patriots of 
Virginia, 113 ; death of, 115, 147. 

Thayendanegca. See Brant, Joseph. 

Thayer, Colonel E., of Braintree, .Massa- 
chusetts, iv. 52 ; iu the expedition 
against Quebec, 298. 

Thayer, Major S., at the fort on Mud 
Island, v. 198 ; brave defence of fort 
by, 198, 199. 

“ Thirteen United Colonies,” iv. 244. 

Thomas, John, and troops at Cambridge, 

iv. 173 ; elected by congress brigadier- 
general, 235 ; on Dorchester Heights, 
326 ; goes to Canada, 377 ; dies of 
small-pox, 380. 

Thompson, Colonel William, and Penn- 
sylvania riflemen, iv. 248. 

Thomson, Charles (1774), in Philadel- 
phia, iv. 11 ; secretary of congress, 
62 ; elected a burgess of Philadelphia, 
70. 

Thomson, William, at Fort Moultrie, iv. 
403 ; vigilant, 405. 

Thome, Robert, and Eliot, visit New- 
foundland (1502), i. 60; proposes to 
search for north-east passage, 60. 

Tliurlow, solicitor-general, character of, 
iii. 384 ; opinion of, as to colonial 
rights, 482; opinions of (1774), iv. 
20 ; calls the Massachusetts congress 


Tobacco, use of, learned by the English, 
i. 75; price of, 113; tax on, 116, 
133 ; monopoly in, granted to Vir- 
ginia, 135; debts paid in, 139; used 
as coin, 150; a staple in Maryland, ii. 
22 ; legal currency in Virginia, iii. 65 ; 
British raid upon plantations of, in 
Virginia, v. 327, 328. 

Tonti, 11. de, with La Salle, ii. 162, 163, 
167 ; ever faithful, 174 ; descends the 
Mississippi again, ISO, 188. 

Tooke, Horne, and the “ Public Adver- 
tiser,” iv. 187 ; fined and imprisoned, 
1 87. 

Tories, in America. See Loyalists. 

Tories, in England, sneer at notion of a 
general congress in America, iii. 113; 
the modern tory party, King George 
III. at the head, with Burke and Rock- 
ingham founders, 196 ; creed of, 196, 
197 ; rules the cabinet, 367; Thurlow 
leader of the new tory party, v. 532. 

Townshend, Charles, in the board of 
trade, ii. 350 ; advice of, 374 ; in 
parliament, 409 ; plan of, as to 
New England, 412 ; retires from 
office, 442 ; secretary of war, 536, 
556 ; secretary of plantations, etc., 
560 ; first lord of trade, 564 ; in the 
j cabinet (1763), iii. 30, 31 ; policy to- 
ward the colonies, 31, 32; taxation 
of America proposed, 83, 34 ; re- 
signs, 35 ; advocates large army and 
navy for America, 95, 96 ; threatens 
coercion, 218; wars against the char- 
ters, 218, 219 ; usurps the lead in the 
commons, 236, 237 ; browbeats the 
cabinet, 288, 239 ; Americans are to 
be in subjection, 243 ; dismissed, but 
stays, 244 ; character of, 245 ; rules 
in the ministry, 245, 246 ; unfit to 
conciliate, 250 ; speech of, 250, 251 ; 
carries his measures, 256 ; course of, 
in the cabinet, 260 ; death of, 262 . 
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Townshend, George, “ universally able,” 
elder brother of Charles, ii. 409, 410 ; 
commands brigade under Wolfe, 603 ; 
his report of the taking of Quebec 
impudent, 613; returns to England, 
inimical to the colonies, 513; colo- 
nial system of, iv. 266-268. 

Townshend, Thomnp, in charge of the 
home department, v. 54G ; letter to 
Oswald (1782), BG3, 504 ; instructions 
to the commissioners, 57G, 677. 

Trade and taxes, American, new combi- 
nations of, proposed by Grenville 
(1764), iii. 73, 74. 

Transylvania, Kentucky, iv. 195; joins 
with the colonies to secure rights and 
liberties, 414. 

Treat, Robert, governor of Connecticut, 
i. 588 ; resumed position as governor 
(1689), ii. 47. 

Trecothick, interview with Townshend, 

iii. 250 ; friendly to America, 326, 
844 ; proposes repeal of duty on tea, 
386 ; advice as to the duty on tea, 
439. 

Trenchard, counsels moderation bv the 
home government, ii. 249. 

Trenton, New Jersey, declaration of in- 
dependence received in, v. 3, 4 ; vic- 
tory of Washington at, 98, 99; spe- 
cial honors to Washington by, vi. 
470. 

Trevor, solicitor-general, ii. 22. 

Trumbull, Jonathan, deputy governor 
of Connecticut, iii. 256, 256, 264 ; 
governor, summons the legislature, 

iv. 170 ; generous promise to Wash- 
ington, 239 ; sends aid to the com- 
mander-in-chief, v. 25, 26 ; good cour- 
age of, 84 ; recognizes the hand of 
Providence, 287 ; cheers Washing- 
ton, 509 ; urges the federal constitu- 
tion and power on the people (1783, 
1784), vi. 90, 91. 

Trumbull, Colonel Joseph, son of Jona- 
than, commissary-general of the Amer- 
ican army, v. 36. 

Tryon, William, governor of North 
Carolina (1766), iii. 233, 308-305; 
iniquitous riot act of, 395, 396 ; 
marches against the regulators, 400 ; 
infamous conduct of, 401, 402 ; gov- 
ernor of New York, 396, 402; urges 
on the ministry to use great force, iv. 
27; enters New York, 236; Mont- 
gomery advises to send him away, 
293 ; foments a secret and deadly 
plot against Washington, 430, 431 ; 
expedition of, against Danbury, Con- 
necticut, v. 151, 152; favors using 
the savages, etc., 827; pillaging ex- 


pedition into Connecticut, bums New 
Haven, etc., 329, 330. 

Tryon county, New York, begs aid 
against the enemy, v. 165, 166 ; brave 
efforts in, 167 ; fight in the woods, 
and victory, 168, 169. 

Tucker, Josiah, advises to make America 
free and independent (1774), iii. 472, 
473 ; iv. 290 ; favors independence 
of the United States, v. 22 ; on the 
future growth and power of the re- 
public, vi. 50. 

Tucker, Samuel, v. 83 ; in the first con- 
gress (1789), vi. 468, 469. 

Tupper, Major 13., in the West, vi. 
283. 

Turgot, prior of the Sorbonne, ii. 357; 
minister of finance under Louis XVI., 
iv. 41; plans reforms, 42, 43; op- 
posed to war with England, 364 ; 
able reply of, to paper of Vergcnnes, 
366-369 ; is feared and dismissed, 
370 ; on Burgoyue’s surrender, v. 244. 

Turner, William, gallantly attacks and 
I routs the Indians on the Connecticut 
river, i. 393. 

| Tuscany, grand duke of, refuses to have 
i anything to do with the United States, 

I v. 292. 

j Tuscaroras, Indians, ravages of, in Caro- 
lina, ii. 203, 204 ; joined to the Iro- 
quois, making the Six Nations, 303. 

“Twelve United Colonies,” the, iv. 204, 
237 ; Georgia joins, and henceforth 
there are Thirteen United Colonics, 
244. 

“ Two-penny Act,” in Virginia, iii. 65. 

Tyler, John, in the Virginia state con- 
vention, supports the federal consti- 
tution, vi. 432-435. 

Tyler, in Boston, remarks of, to Hutch- 
inson (1770), iii. 877, 378. 


U. 

Uchees, southern Indians, ii 96 ; join 
other tribes in a massacre, 214. 

Ulloa, A. De, Spanisli governor of Louis- 
iana, iii. 816-318. 

Uncas, sachem of the Mohegans, i. 266 ; 
puts Miantonomoh to death, 295. 

Underhill, John, in the expedition against 
the Pequods, i. 266 ; conducts war 
against the Indians in New Nether- 
land, 506. 

United Colonies of America, early meas- 
ures toward union (1643), i. 291-293 ; 
vi. 7 ; concert of action (1684), vi. 7 ; 
attempt at consolidation, 7, 8 ; Will- 
iam Penn’s plan of union (1697), ii 
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74, 75 ; vi. 8 ; Franklin’s plan (1754), 
fa. 386 ; vi. 8 ; Ford Halifax’s plan 
(1754), ii. 411 ; vi. 8, 9; first Ameri- 
can congress (1765) to this end, iii. 
118; vi. 9; first continental congress 
(1774), iv. 61 ; vi. 10; the confedera- 
tion (1776) imperfect, vi. 10; the 
convention at Boston (1780), 11; 
measures of New York (1780), 11, 
12; Hamilton’s effort in this line, 12 ; 
Thomas Paine’s idea, 12; New York 
and New England convention at Hart- 
ford (1780), 18; action in congress, 
13, 14; the confederation adopted, 
14; Washington’s views, 14-16; 
strong letter of, etc., 16-19; Madi- 
son’s able report on the subject (1781 ), 
19, 20 ; Barton’s views, 20 ; report of 
grand committee of congress, 21 ; 
Hamilton’s appeal through the press, 
21 ; report of the committee of three, 
22; coercion impossible, 23; a new 
constitution the remedy, 23. See 
United States of America. 

United States of America, a new na- 
tion in the world, v. 3, 8 ; gloomy 
outlook (1776), 7; impossibility of 
England’s conquering, 22, 23 ; aid re- 
ceived from France, 130; want of 
general government felt in, 199 ; citi- 
zenship in, 200 ; disposition of Euro- 
pean states toward (1775-1781), 226; 
Austria, Italy, Turkey, 226 ; Russia, 
Sweden, Denmark, 227, 228 ; Swit- 
zerland, Netherlands, 228 ; Germany, 
230; treaty of, with Spain and France, 
244,245; money promised to, 2*15; 
provisions of the treaty, 246 ; finally 
announced bv Louis # XVI., 24 8, 249; 
name of, not in favor, 297, 298 ; ques- 
tion as to boundaries of (1779), 322, 
325 ; treaty with Spain proposed, 326 ; 
views of Russia, 342, 343 ; the Neth- 
erlands refuse to treat, 345 ; the prin- 
ciples of armed neutrality approved 
by, 358 ; first steps toward a national 
bank, 445 ; bank chartered, 556, 557 ; 
deplorable condition of the treasury, 
561 ; importune for a French loan 
through Franklin, 572 ; the prospect 
before the nation, 580, 681. 

At peace with England, vi. 36 ; ces- 
sation of hostilities, 37 ; shipping of, 
excluded from the West Indies, 48 ; 
a national spirit roused, 49 ; news of 
peace received, 68; debt and re 
sources of, 79 ; opportunity and duty 
of, as urged by Washington, 83-86; 
universal love of union in, 89 ; inter- 
citizenship, 90; voted by congress to 
be “ one nation,’’ 112, 113 ; principles 


of commercial treaties, 113; cost of 
the war for independence, 119 ; com- 
mittee of states, 128; land laws of, 
as settled upon (1784-1 788), 135 ; ex- 
cessive importations, injury to trade, 
remedies proposed, 137, 138; south- 
ern states object to the navigation act, 
144 ; efforts of, for treaties with Eng- 
land and France, 148-152 ; treaty with 
Russia, 152, 153; treaty with Moroc- 
co, 153; obstacles to union through 
religious and other differences, 154, 
etc. ; religious freedom in the new 
nation, 158; anxiety and hope from 
the federal convention, 202 ; anxiety 
of the country as to the new consti- 
tution, 276 ; individuality of Ameri- 
cans as a people, 112; value of the 
mother tongue, 442; a continental 
republic, 447 ; a federal republic, w ith 
complete powers of government, 448; 
powers of the states by right, 448; 
who arc “the people ” of the United 
States? 449; their power, 450; ne- 
cessity of revolution provided against, 
450 ; extending influence of the re- 
public, and philosophy of the people, 
450, 451 ; the nation enters on its 
career under happy auspices, 474. 

United Provinces, the, v. 131. See Hol- 
land. 

Ursuline convent at Quebec, ii. 140. 

Usher, John, lieutenant-governor of 
New Hampshire, ii. 56. 

Utrecht, peace of, and results, ii. 206- 

211 . 

Y. 

Vaca. Sec Dc Yaca. 

Y alley Forge, Pennsylvania, winter at 
(1 777, 1778), v. 209, etc.; sufferings 
of the troops, 212-214 ; alliance with 
France celebrated at, 269. 

Yan Berckel, envoy from the Dutch re- 
public (1788), vi. 104. 

Yan Rensselaer, K., buys domain about 
Albany, New York, i. 498. 

Ynn Twdiler, governor of New Nether- 
land, i. 500, 501. 

Yan Wart, Isaac, one of Andr6’s cap- 
tors, v. 433, 434 ; annuity voted to, 
by congress, 438. 

Yane, Sir Henry, in Massachusetts, i. 
258 ; governor of Massachusetts, 260 ; 
pleads for toleration, 261 ; returns to 
England, 262 ; kindness of, toward 
Roger Williams and Rhode Island, 
298 ; represents the principles of the 
independents, 831 ; trial of, last days, 
and death, 348-350. 
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Vaudreuil, succeeds Du Quesne in Can- 
ada, ii. 420; gives up Quebec, 612; 
surrenders Montreal (1760), 623. 

Vaughan, Robert, on Kent Island, Mary- 
land, i. 167 ; obtains, for the legisla- 
ture of Maryland, tsvo branches, 169. 

Vaughan, William, at Louisburg, ii. 307 ; 
storms and takes Fort Clinton on the 
Hudson, burns Kingston, etc., v. 186. 

Venango, near Fort Pitt, destroyed by 
the Indians in Pontiac’s war, iii. 46. 

Vergennes, Count dc, opinion of, as to 
cession of Canada to England (1763), 
ii. 564, 565 ; foreign minister under 
Louis XVI., iv. 10; character of, 40, 
41 ; views of, 97, 98 ; views sent to, 
by Gamier, in London, 109 ; forecast- 
ings of, 190 ; admires Virginia’s state 
paper, 203 ; on the battle of Bunker 

* Hill, 260; on King George’s procla- 
mation (1775), 271 ; views of, as to 
English affairs, 280 ; on the course of 
the English government, 283, 284 ; 
presentiments of, 359, 360 ; in favor 
of aiding the Americans, 363 ; “con- 
siderations,” laid before Louis XVI., 
364-366 ; advice to the king in coun- 
cil, v. 16, 17 ; paper of, on the course 
for France to pursue toward the 
United States, 18-20; on Washing- 
ton’s retreat through New Jersey, 91 ; 
interview with Franklin, 127 ; meets 
the American commissioners, 128 ; 
policy of, toward England, 132-134 ; 
insists on Spain deciding to join or 
not to join, 139 ; arranges treaty be- 
tween France and the United States, 
244, 245 ; on subduing the Ameri- 
cans, 281; active interest of, in Ameri- 
can affairs, 320-326 ; sends an agent 
to Ireland, 341 ; suggests a league of 
neutral nations, 346 ; letter of, to Ge- 
rard, 440, 441 ; intercourse of, with 
Oswald and Grenville, 637-540 ; de- 
clines Grenville’s proposal, 5 42 ; views 
of, on Oswald’s commission, 551, 552 ; 
schemes and wishes of, as to the prog- 
ress of the United States, 562, 563 ; 
opens direct negotiations with Shel- 
burne, 565 ; letter of, to the French 
envoy at Philadelphia, 572, 573 ; mod- 
eration of, in making peace, vi. 36. 

Vermont, the territory in dispute (1750), 
ii. 361 ; proposal to annex to New 
York, iii. 55 ; unjustly treated, 87 ; 
disturbance in, and result, iv. 142, 143; 
refuses jurisdiction of New York and 
declares independence (1777), v. 157 ; 
convention meets and frames consti- 
tution, adopts laws, etc., 161, 162; 
asks for admission into the union as 


a free state (1781), not allowed, 408 ; 
special provision for admission of, into 
the union (1787), vi. 324. 

Vernon, Edward, admiral, captures Por- 
to Bello and Fort Chagre, ii. 295, 
296 ; attack of, on Carthagena, 296 ; 
ill success of, and loss, 296, 297. 

Vcrplanck’s Point, New York, surren- 
dered to the British, v. 329. 

Vincennes, a Canadian hero, ii. 236 ; 
death of, 236. 

Vincennes, the oldest village in Indi- 
ana, ii. 186; post at, 225; increase 
of (1769), iii. 319 ; how treated, 409 ; 
people of, join the United States 
(1778), v. 311, 312; fort at, taken by 
Hamilton, 312 ; retaken by Clark and 
the backwoodsmen, 313, 314. 

Virginia, the name given by Queen Eliza- 
beth, i. 69 ; first eolony of, 85 ; first 
charter of, 85, 86 ; King James’s in- 
terest in, 86 ; provisions of the char- 
ter, 86, 87 ; colonists arrive in, 88 ; 
second colony of, 90 ; failure of the 
colony, 91 ; first colony’s sufferings, 
91, 92; dissensions in, 92; John 
Smith’s administration, 92-96 ; sec- 
ond charter, 99; adventurers under, 
99 ; provisions of charter, 1 00 ; sad 
state of affairs in, 100, 101 ; restora- 
tion of the colony, 101, 102 ; martial 
law in, 102, 103; treatment of the 
Indians, 104; Spaniards jealous of, 
104; the third charter, its important 
provisions, 104, 105 ; stability of the 
colony, 105 ; Dale’s administration, 
107 ; tenure of lands in, 107 ; Argali 
in charge of, 1 09, 110; Y eardley gov- 
ernor, 108, 110-113; Sir E. Sandy 9 
treasurer, Fefrar counsel, 111, 112; 
emigration of unmarried women to, 
115, 116. 

First colonial assembly, acts of, i. 
112, 113 ; ordinance securing the lib- 
erties of Virginia, 117; Wyatt brings 
free constitution, 118; conditional 
servitude in, 125 ; negro slavery in, 
126; Wyatt’s administration, 126, 
127; cotton planted, silk culture at- 
tempted, etc., 126 ; religious teaching 
in, 127 ; troubles of, with the red 
men, whites massacred, 127, 128; 
war for extermination, 128, 129. 

King James and the London Com- 
pany, i. 1 29, 1 30 ; the order to give up 
the charter refused, 131 ; commission- 
ers sent to Virginia, 131,132; spirit of 
the people, 132 ; the assembly’s acts 
of legislation, 132, 133 ; patents can- 
celled, 133; Wyatt governor, 183, 
134 ; Charles I. and Virginia, 135 ; 
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Yeardley governor, 180 ; Harvey suc- 
ceeds, 186, 137; the Puritans invited 
to Virginia, 136 ; Harvey impeached, 
sustained by privy council, 138, 130 ; 
Wyatt governor, 180 ; Berkeley’s ad- 
ministration, 189, 1-40 ; course of the 
legislature, 140, 141 ; second massa- 
cre by Indians, PI 2; prosperity and 
loyalty of, 143. 

The Long Parliament asserts its su- 
premacy in, i. 118 ; change in Eng- 
land’s commercial policy, 144-146 ; 
Virginia yields to pressure, etc., 146, 
147; course pursued by Cromwell to- 
ward, 118 ; the assembly claims its 
rights, 148, 149 ; Berkeley again 
elected, 150; inhabitants of, 150, 
151 ; religious liberty for all except 
Quakers, 151; climate and native at- 
tractions of, 151 ; mode of living, | 
hospitality, etc., 152, 158. 

The colony badly used by Charles | 
II., i. 865, 452 ; people of, elections, j 
aristocracy, democracy, etc., 442, 443 ; 
servants in, 443; negro slaves, 414; 
two parties in, 445 ; royalist assembly 
in, 446; navigation acts oppressive, 
446, 447 ; persecutions in, 448 ; reve- 
nue of, 449 ; salaries, taxation in, 449 ; 
assembly's action, suffrage in, 451 ; 
means of education, 451 ; Virginia 
given away by Charles II., 452, 453; 
agents sent to protest against this, 
458 ; the king orders a charter, but 
recalls the order, 454 ; the colony in 
1674, 155 ; reform movements in, 456, 
457 ; contests with the Indians, 457, 
458; Berkeley’s course, consequences, 
458; the new assembly and its acts, 
460,461 ; Bacon’s rebellion, 461-464 ; 
Jamestown burned, 466 ; rebels and 
others from abroad sent to Virginia, 
471, 472 ; despotic measures resisted, 
478, 474 ; movements for union with 
New England colonies, 474. 

Form of government, burgesses, 
etc/ (1689), ii. 17; the church and 
people, 18-20; disfranchises negroes, 
mulattoes, and Indians, 256, 257 ; op- 
poses the slave-trade, 279, 280 ; inde- 
pendent spirit of, 341 ; condition of 
(1754), 393, 394; slavery in, 394; 
supplies troops for Forbes’s expedi- 
tion, 493 ; opposes the slave-trade, 
549 ; address of, to the king, iii. 92 ; 
memorial to the lords, 93 ; remon- 
strance to the commons, 93 ; resolve 
of, as to the stamp-act, 110; debate 
on Patrick Henry's resolutions. 111, 
112 ; “rang the alarum-bell ” (1765), 
112; the assembly not allowed to 


meet, 120 ; votes a statue to King 
George, 213 ; opposes the slave-trade, 
248 ; the assembly approves of course 
of Massachusetts, 285 ; urges on the 
other colonics to hold liberty firm, 
285, 286 ; claim of, to the West, 820 ; 
opposes Stuart and the Cherokee line, 
820, 321 ; western boundary question, 
322 ; resolves of, and circular, 347, 
348 ; the governor dissolves the house, 
848; non-importation covenant in, 
348-350 ; the western boundary of, 
392 ; Lord Dunmore governor, 396 ; 
protests against the slave-trade, 409, 
410; the king orders continuance of 
the trade, 410; address of, to the 
king, 411 ; proposes intercolonial 
committees, 486, 487 ; effect of the 
proposition, 487. 

{Spirit of the house cf burgesses 
(1771), iv. 16, 17 ; day of fasting and 
prayer appointed, 1 7 ; the house dis- 
solved, meets directly after, 17; con- 
vention called, 18; backwoodsmen of, 
help Boston, 29, 80 ; convention of, 
34 ; denounces slavery, 31 ; decision 
reached, 35, 36 ; opposes the Quebec 
act, 82 ; Lord Dunmore governor, 
82 ; disobeys the act, 83 ; the people 
in West Virginia assert American 
rights, 88, 89 ; Presbyterian resolve 
in council, 100, 101 ; the assembly 
prorogued, 108; spirit of West Vir- 
ginia, 131 ; conservative character of, 
dislikes prospect of war, 144 ; second 
convention and its acts, 144 ; P. 
Henry proposes measures of defence, 
144, 145; is opposed by Bland, Har- 
rison, and others, 145 ; measures 
adopted, 145’ the people threaten to 
rise against Dunmore, 146; moderat- 
ing counsels prevail, 147 ; rising in, 
Dunmore’s course, 179, 180; conven- 
tion in Richmond, clear and judicious 
course, 254 ; money voted, 255 ; war 
is begun by Dunmore, 317 ; effect of 
burning Norfolk, 321 ; moves to open 
the ports of the colonies for free 
trade, 321 ; house of burgesses meet3 
and dissolves, 412; constituent con- 
vention (May, 1776), 412 ; the people 
unanimous, 413 ; instructions to dele- 
gates, 414; E. Pendleton president, 
414 ; resolutions on independence and 
confederation, 415; declaration of 
rights, 416; quoted, 417-419; form 
of government adopted, 426 ; gover- 
nor, privy council, general assembly 
in two branches, 427 ; Patrick Henry 
elected governor, 428. 

Declaration of independence re- 
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ceived (1776), v. 5; the claim on the 
north-western territory, 14 ; disestab- 
lishes the church, 128 ; prosperity of, 
827 ; raid into, under Matthew, 827, 
828 ; action of the legislature on con- 
fiscation, poll tax, constitution of 
government, etc. (1779), 828, 329 ; 
forbids the slave-trade, 829 ; gener- 
ous help of, for Carolina, 383, 884 ; 
antagonism toward New England, 
407 ; permits emancipation, not aboli- 
tion, 410; receives help from France, 
441 ; asserts state sovereignty, 441, 
442 ; patriotic offers for the union, 
453. 454 ; repeals grant of impost, 
vi. 63; effect of Washington’s letter 
(1783), 95, 96; views of (1784), 111 ; 
disestablishes the church, 155; course 
of, on the paper-money question, 173- 
175; hesitates as to giving congress 
power over trade, 1S4, 185; commis- 
sioners of, to convention at Annapo- 
lis, Maryland, 185; unanimous action 
of the assembly, 197, 198; Virginia 
statesmen against slavery, 202; ac- 
cepts the ordinance for western lands, 
with exclusion of slavery, 290, 291 ; 
the rights of free negroes in, 291 ; 
the legislature discusses and acts on 
the new constitution, 377-379 ; views 
as to the Mississippi river, and rights, 
423 ; state convention on the federal 
constitution meets, 420 ; long and 
earnest debates, strong men on both 
sides, 426-434 ; the convention re- 
fuses conditional ratification, 436 ; 
the constitution ratified, 430 ; the op- 
position acquiesces, 436, 437 ; the 
legislature calls for a second federal 
convention, 465. 

Voltaire, and Frederic of Prussia, ii. 
478, 479 ; predicts revolution, iii. 75 ; 
letter of, to D’Alembert, 229 ; on 
representative government, iv, 369 ; 
friendship of, for America, v. 247 ; 
renders homage to Lafayette, 247; 
scene in the French Academy with 
Franklin, 256. 

Vries, De. See Do Vries. 


W. 

Wabash river, expedition to, v. 310. 

Waddel, in command against the “regu- 
lators ” in Carolina, iii. 400, 401. 

Wadsworth, James, of Connecticut, in 
congress, vi. 118 ; in the state conven- 
tion, opposes the new constitution, 
894, 895 ; result, 395. 


Wadsworth, Captain Joseph, and the 
charter of Connecticut, i. 588. 

Wainwright, Simon, of Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, killed by the Indians, ii. 
197. 

Walcott, of the British army, v. 145 ; on 
treating with congress, 146. 

Waldeek, prince of, offers England six 
hundred mercenaries, iv. 350. 

Waldenses, in New Ncthcrland, i. 512. 

Waldron, U., murdered by the Indians, 
ii. 178, 179. 

Walker, Henderson, governor of North 
Carolina, ii. 14. 

Walker, Sir II., ii. 200 ; fleet of, wrecked 
in the St. Lawrence, 202. 

Walpole, Horatio, auditor- general, ii. 
239, 243 ; receives money illegally, 
256 ; advises coercion of the colonies, 
317 ; on Townsbend’s instructions, 
876. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, prime minister of 
England (1715), ii. 213, 214; charac- 
ter of, 240, 241 ; on taxing the colo- 
nies, 251 ; opposes war against Spain, 
293, 294 ; resigns, 295 ; views on 
stamp-act and revenue, iii. 58, 70. 

Walton, C eorge, delegate to congress 
(1776), iv. 891. 

Wanton, governor of Rhode Island, calls 
an assembly, iv. 1 71. 

Ward, Artemas, appointed general, iv. 
121 ; at Cambridge, 173 ; in command 
around Boston, 209 ; fears a general 
action, 219; sends Stark to Prescott’s 
help, 220, 221 ; dilatory, 223 ; general 
orders after the battle of Bunker Hill, 
231; elected by congress major-gen- 
eral, 232 ; with the centre of the army, 
240; in command of a division at 
Cambridge, 247. 

Ward, Nathaniel, furnishes “model’’ 
for code of laws in Massachusetts, i. 
282. 

Warner, Seth, takes Crown Point, iv. 
183; lieutenant-colonel of the Green 
Mountain Boys, 292 ; attack of, on the 
British, 296; at Ilubbardton, v. 162; 
retreats, 162, 163; in the battle at 
Bennington, Vermont, 172. 

Warren, James, speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, iv. 242; Wash- 
ington’s appeal to, v. 318. 

Warren, Joseph, “freedom and equali- 
ty,” the new war cry of, iii. 207 ; in 
the Massachusetts assembly, 217 ; let- 
ter on Bernard, 278 ; on committee 
with Samuel Adams, prepares a state- 
ment of grievances, 421 ; spirit of, iv. 
23 ; on county congress, 52 ; fearless, 
60; hopeful words of, 90; opinions 
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of, 122 ; oration of, at commemora- 
tion of the Boston massacre, 138, 
134; at the British retreat from Con- 
cord, 165, 166; deprecates war, 184; 
noble spirit of, 200 ; letter to Samuel 
Adams, 203 ; falls at Bunker Hill, 
230 ; character of, 280, 231. 

Warren, Sir Peter, admiral, in the expe- 
dition against Louisburg, ii. 308, 309. 

Washington, George, early life and 
training, ii. 312, 813; envoy to the 
French on the Ohio, 878, 379 ; reaches 
Fort Le Boeuf, 380 ; toilsome return, 
380, 381 ; lie i tenant-colonel, for act- 
ive service against the French, 381; 
fight with the French under Jumon- 
villc, 384, 385 ; at Great Meadows, | 
capitulates, 385 ; gives up service 
through disgust at Braddock’s course, 
412; one of Braddock’s aids, 420; 
share in the battle at Braddock’s de- 
feat, 423, 424; sympathy and self- 
sacrifice, 444, 445 ; praised, but neg- 
lected, 451; in the expedition under 
Forbes (1758), 493; commands the ! 
advance party, 494, 495 ; enters Fort 
Duquesnc, 495 ; honor and praise be- 
stowed on, elected a burgess, 497 ; 
marriage of, 497 ; at Mount Vernon, 
497 ; opinion of, as to the stamp-act, ; 
iii. 146 ; on the repeal of the stamp- 
act, 213; views of (1768), 283; at | 
Mount Vernon, sentiments and course | 
of, 314 ; plan of, for non importation, 
348 ; on the Ohio, 393. j 

Spirit and course of (1774), iv. 17, 
18; subscription for help, president 
of Fairfax county convention, 29 ; 
opinions of, 34, 35, 143 ; in congress, 
64; letter to British officer, 72; 
Patrick Henry’s opinion of, 78 ; dele- 
gate to the second congress, 190; 
opinions of, 199; elected commander- 
in-chief by congress, iv. 205 ; charac- 
ter of, training, noble qualities, etc., 
205-210 ; knowing the difficulties be- 
fore him, accepts, 211 ; pledge to con- 
gress, 211, 212; letter to his wife, 
212, 235 ; leaves Philadelphia for the 
army, 235 ; letter to his brother, 
236 ; reception of, in New York and 
New England, 236, 237 ; takes com- 
mand of the army, 239 ; begins with 
reforms, 240 ; report of, to congress, 
243 ; trying duties, 247 ; remonstrates 
with Gage, 249 ; vexations encoun- 
tered, 250; insists upon an exami- 
nation i:\tc tho state of the army, 
262 ; committee of congress visit him 
and devise plan of relief, 262 ; sends 
two battalions overland to Canada 


under Benedict Arnold, 297, 298; 
asks the Canadians to join the Ameri- 
cans, 298 ; in favor of declaring inde- 
pendence, 315; on the destruction of 
Norfolk, Virginia, 321 ; diliiculties 
and troubles with army matters, 321, 
322 ; enlists free negroes, 322, 323 ; 
lack of money, arms, etc., 323 ; letter 
reproving congress as to attack on 
Boston, 323, 324 ; fortifies Dorches- 
ter Heights and Nook Hill, 326, 327, 
329 ; drives the British out of Boston, 
329, 330; thanks received from con- 
gress and people of Boston, 330, 331 ; 
sends troops to New York, 330 ; goes 
to New York, 376 ; how served by 
congress, 377 ; views as to the con- 
test with England, 419. 

Badly off for troops (June, 1776), iv. 
430; deadly plot 'against, in New 
York, 430, 431 letter to congress on 
the condition of the army, 436, 437 ; 
letter on Howe’s arrival at Sandy 
Ilook, 441 ; on the riot in New York 
city, v. 4, 5 ; refuses letters which are 
not properly addressed, 7, 8 ; views 
of, 8 ; letter to Governor Trumbull, 
25; pain at the loss of troops, 32; 
inspects the works, 34 ; resolves to 
cross the river to New York, 35; se- 
crecy and success of the movement, 
36-38; urges enlistments for the war, 
39, 40; letter to congress, 42 ; activi- 
ty in retreat from New York, 44-47 ; 
pleads for an army, 51 ; unheeded by 
congress, 52 ; on Hai lcm Heights and 
vicinity, 65, 66 ; deplores the inac- 
tivity and wilfulness of congress, 68, 
69; begins to evacuate New York 
Island, 69, 70; sends corps to White 
Plains, 70; holds council of war, 70; 
advises giving up Fort Washington, 
75; examines the Highlands on the 
Hudson, 76; grieves over the loss of 
Fort Washington and vicinity, 80; 
troubles and trials of, 81, 82 ; at New- 
ark, New Jersey, 82 ; orders of, to C. 
Lee disobeyed, 81-84 ; at Brunswick, 
83 ; at Princeton, 84 ; prevents the 
British from crossing the Delaware, 
85; is the main hope of the United 
States, 87. 

Plans attack on the enemy (Decem- 
ber, 1776), v. 90; urges congress to 
raise troops, 91, 92 ; crosses the Dela- 
ware, 97 ; success of, at Trenton, 98, 
99 ; is authorized to raise troops, 100, 
101 ; extraordinary powers granted to, 
101 ; pledges his fortune, 102 ; at As- 
sanpink, 103, 104 ; retreats at night 
to Princeton, 105, 106 ; plans to take 
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Brunswick, 107 ; headquarters at Mor- 
ristown, 108 ; proclamation of, 109 ; 
cavilled at in congress, 110; highly 
esteemed by R. Morris and others, 109, 
110 ; number of troops in New Jersey, 
148; recommends drafting, 148, 149; 
watches the enemy, Fabian policy suc- 
cessful, 153, 154; sends Arnold and 
Lincoln to Schuyler’s help, 166 ; let- 
ters to New England officers, 166 ; on 
Burgoync’s advance, 167 ; rouses Mas- 
sachusetts troops, 173 ; strives for a 
national army, 174 ; marches to Wil- 
mington, Delaware, 175,176; positions 
taken, 176 ; battle of the Brandywine, 
177-179 ; at Chester, report to con- 
gress, 179 ; movement blamed by John 
Adams, 180, 181 ; sends for Morgan’s 
corps, 181 ; Gates does not respond, 
197 ; proposes to move on German- 
town, 193 ; cause of failure at Ger- 
mantown, 194, 195; gets news of 
Burgoyne’s surrender, 195; jealousy 
of congress toward, 197 ; refuses the 
“mad enterprise ” of attacking Phila- 
delphia, 209 ; at Whitemarsh, 209 ; 
number of troops, 210; disapproves 
Conway’s promotion, 210; interview 
with Conway, 211; abused by Reed, 
Lovell, etc., 211 ; pities the troops in 
winter quarters (1777, 1778), 213; 
blames Mifflin, 213; makes entreaties 
for the soldiers, 214 ; letter to Gordon, 
216; dignified course of, 216, 217; 
letter from Conway, 216, 217; plan 
of, for drafting troops, 218, 219 ; dis- 
approves new staff regulations, 219, 
220; differs with congress, 220, 221 ; 
letter of, on a standing army (1778), 
221 . 

Opinion of, on propositions of the 
British commissioners, v. 255, 256 ; 
attacks Clinton on retreat through 
New Jersey, 274-277 ; gains a victory 
at Monmouth, 276-278 ; at White 
Plains, 286 ; the hand of Providence 
recognized, 286, 287 ; on the state- 
rights difficulty, etc., 298 ; in Phila- 
delphia (1779), 317; letters on efficient 
government, 318, 319 ; interview with 
Gerard, 319, 320; on enlisting slaves 
in the South, 370; at Morristown, 423 ; 
meets committee of congress, 424, 
425 ; has a meeting with the French 
officers, 432 ; appeals to Reed, 443 ; 
letter to J. Jones, of Georgia, on in- 
efficiency of congress, 444 ; letter to 
George Mason on distress and rem- 
edy, 449, 450; appeals to France 
for help, 452; to R. R. Livingston, 
453; begs that congress have coer- 


cive powers, 455-457 ; in full control 
at last, 477 ; letter commending Gen- 
eral Greene, 478; orders Steuben to 
aid Greene, 495 ; plans Virginia cam- 
paign, 505, 506 ; arranges with the 
French officers, 508, 509 ; begs troops 
of New England, 509 ; at Mount Ver- 
non, 517; has conference with De 
Grasse, 518; receives thanks of con- 
gress, 523 ; demands Lippincot, 555 ; 
makes request to Carlcton, 555; re- 
ply of, to Nicola’s letter, 558 ; on the 
sufferings of the army, 561 ; appeal 
to Virginia statesmen for efficient 
government, vi. 16, 17 ; advice to 
Oustis and to Jones, 18, 19; opinions 
of, on the crisis, 66 ; appeals to the 
governor of Virginia, 70; reply to 
anonymous address, 71 ; meets officers 
of the army, 73 ; result of his action, 
75 ; letter to Hamilton, 70, 77 ; ad- 
dress of, to his countrymen, legacy to 
the people, energy of patriotism, 83- 
86 ; letter, how received in the states, 
90-97; takes a northern tour, 101, 
1 02 ; statue voted to, by congress, 102 ; 
adviser to congress at Princeton, New 
Jersey, 102, 103; address of, to the 
army, 105 ; parts with the officers, 

106 ; journey through New Jersey, 

107 ; through Philadelphia, 107 ; re- 
signs his commission, 108 ; returns 
to Mount Vernon, 109; on commerce 
with the West, 114; honors decreed 
to, by Virginia, 114; pleads for a 
national constitution in letter to Har- 
rison, 115 ; tour of, in the West, 125 ; 
report to Governor Harrison, 126; 
negotiates between Virginia and Mary- 
land, 127, 128 ; western policy of, 
130, 131 ; inflexible against breach of 
public faith, 174; in private life, 177 ; 
invited to visit France, 177, 178; 
home of, lands, negroes, etc., 178, 
180; hatred of, for war, 181 ; enjoins 
moderation on Lafayette at beginning 
of French revolution, 182; meeting of 
commissioners at his house, 182, 183 ; 
on the importance of the union to the 
republic, 184. 

Is chosen delegate to the federal 
convention, vi. 198; makes prepara- 
tion for, 203; goes to Philadelphia, 
208 ; chosen president of the conven- 
tion, 211 ; influence of, in the conven- 
tion, 276 ; praises colony in Ohio, 
290 ; proposes amendment to the con- 
stitution, 366 ; meditations on the 
result, 367; efforts of, in Virginia in 
favor of the constitution, 876, 376; 
wins over Randolph, 377 ; hope and 
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trust of, 37 9; letters to Stuart and 
Carter, 379, 380 ; letter as to a second 
federal convention, 401 ; influence of, 
and advice, 410, 411 ; letter to La- 
fayette, 414; views of, as to foreign 
affairs, 424; vast and beneficial in- 
fluence of, in favor of the constitu- 
tion, 437 ; unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the United States, 468 ; sees 
danger to the union from the South, 
469 ; resolution of, on leaving Mount 
Vernon, 469 ; reception of, on the 
way to New York, at Alexandria, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, Trenton, 470 ; 
inauguration of, as president, 471 ; 
address to the two houses of congress, 
471 ; prayers in St. Paul’s church, 
New York, 472 ; description of, by the 
French minister, 472 ; addresses of 
the senate and representatives in re- 
ply to Washington’s inaugural ad- 
dress, 472. 

Washington, Captain William, at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, v. 98 ; colonel of 
regiment under Morgan in Carolina, 
477; routs a body of torics, 480; 
bravery of, at the Cowpens, 482, 483 ; 
at battle of Guilford Court-House, 
492, 493 ; at Hobkirk’s Hill, 499 ; 
wounded and taken prisoner at Eutaw 
Springs, 503. 

Washington, city of, action on selecting 
site for, vi. 97, 98. 

Watauga, republic of, iii. 403, 467 ; help 
of, against the Indians, iv. 86 ; Shel- 
by and party in, 86, 87 ; great vic- 
tory of, 87 ; pledges help for the 
union of the states, 414. 

Waterbury, of Connecticut, on Lake 
Champlain, v. 59, 61. 

Watson, George, a mandamus councillor, 
resigns, iv. 50. 

Waymouth, George, voyage and explora- 
tions of, among the St. George Isl- 
ands on the coast of Maine, i. 81, 82. 

Wayne, Anthony, ii. 493 ; in Canada, iv. 
880; at Ticonderoga, v. 84; meets 
Hessian yagers, 180; attacked by the 
British, 180; with Washington, 181; 
at Germantown, 193, 194 ; disparages 
Washington, 211 ; good conduct of, 
at Monmouth, 276, 277 ; brilliant ex- 
ploit at Stony Point on the Hudson, 
331 ; makes junction with Lafayette, 
509 ; rash movement and result, 512 ; 
goes to the South, under General 
Greene, 525 ; excellent service there, 
565 , 556. 

Weas, Indians. See Piankeshaws. 

Webb, General, at Fort Edward (1757), 
cowardly conduct of, ii. 466. 


Webb, of Connecticut, colonel, at White 
Plains, v. 74 ; at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, 96. 

Webster, Noah, tract of, on American 
policy (1784), vi. 136, 137. 

Webster, Pelatiah, on union, and the 
constitution of the United States, vi 
66 . 

Weddcrburn, Lord Loughborough, self- 
ish, unscrupulous, unrelenting, iii. 
195, 219, 823 ; attack on Hills- 
borough, 385, 386 ; solicitor-general, 
397 ; burnt in effigy in Philadelphia, 
iv. 10; opinions of, 20; calls the 
Massachusetts congress treasonable, 
150; in parliament, v. 5*5, 56; Lord 
Loughborough, condemns treaty of 
peace, vi. 40. 

Wentworth, B., governor of New Hamp- 
shire, ii. 252. 

Wesley, Charles, in Georgia, ii. 288. 

Wesley, John, in Georgia, ii. 288 ; makes 
a stay of two years, 288 ; favors the 
court views, iv. 136, 137; letter to 
Dartmouth and North, 187, 188; pre- 
dicted revolution, 872; founder of the 
American Methodists, vi. 160-163. 

West, Benjamin, the painter (1758), ii. 
403. 

West, Francis, governor of Virginia, i. 
186; appointed admiral of New Eng- 
land to restrain unlicensed fishing, 
216 ; resigns, 216. 

West Indian colonics, ii. 242, 

West, John, secretary to Andros, i. 
585. 

West, Joseph, leads colonists to South 
Carolina (1670), i. 429. 

West New Jersey, bought by the Quak- 
ers, i. 546 ; constitution of govern- 
ment, 547, 548 ; taxation by the duke 
of York resisted, 549 ; progress of 
the settlement, 550 ; after the revolu- 
tion united with East New Jersey into 
one province (1702), ii. 32, 33. 

Western Company, sends out second 
colony of Virginia, i. 89, 90; failure 
of the enterprise, 91. 

Western lands ceded by New York and 
Virginia to the United States, vi. 14. 

Weston, Thomas, tries to colonize on 
Boston harbor, near Weymouth 
(1622), i. 211 ; failure of attempt in 
a year, 2 1 2. 

Wethersfield, Connecticut, and other 
towns, send men to camp (1775), iv. 
170, 171. 

Weymouth colony, Massachusetts, L 
216, 221. 

Weymouth, Lord, in parliament, iii. 
267, 346, 367 ; leaves the ministry, 
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39V ; succeeds Rochford as secretary 
of state (1775), iv. 284. 

Whale fishery offered to the colonies by 
Grenville (1764), iii. 71, 72. 

Whalley, E. See Regicides. 

Whately, Thomas, secretary to Gren- 
ville, iii. 39; secretary of the treas- 
ury, 73 ; under-secretary to Lord Suf- 
folk, 397 ; death of, 424. 

Whately, banker to the treasury, Lon- 
don, course of, iii. 459, 460. 

Wheelwright, John, advocates Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s views, i. 260-262 ; is 
exiled, 262, 319 ; sentence of exile 
rescinded, 301. 

Whig party, in England, the old, Lord 
Somers at the head, ii. 4, 13 ; must 
be renovated or dissolved (1754), 410 ; 
the party and its work (1765), iii. 
225, 226 ; the new whig party, its 
work finished, v. 263 ; vi. 44. 

Whitaker, Alexander, “ the apostle of 
Virginia,” labors of, i. 104. 

White, John, governor of Raleigh colo- 
ny in Virginia, i. 75, 76 ; fate of his 
grandchild, Virginia Rare, and the 
colony, 77, 78. 

White, Jesuit missionary, with others, 
in Maryland, i. 159 ; treatment of the 
red men by, 161. 

White Plains, New York, occupied by 
Washington, v. 71, 72. 

Whitefield, George, in America, ii. 2S9. 

Whitehall, R., in Pennsylvania state 
convention, opposes new constitution, 
vi. 386, 387. 

Whitgift, archbishop of Canterbury, 
prosecutes nonconformists in Eng- 
land, i. 189, 190, 197. 

Whiting, S., agent of Connecticut, ii. 
47- 

Wilbore, of Taunton, Massachusetts, 
imprisoned for protesting against tax, 
i. 585. 

Wilbcrforce, William, in parliament, vi. 
39. 

Wilkes, and parliament, iii. 69 ; re- 
elected to be expelled, 286 ; further 
struggle, 345 ; gets into parliament, 
iv. 9; on American resistance, 118, 
119 ; on conquering America, v. 54. 

Wilkins, commandant in Illinois (1768), 
iii. 320. 

Willard, Abijah, of Lancaster, Massa- 
chusetts, a mandamus councillor, gives 
up, iv. 50. 

Willard, John, hanged for witchcraft, ii. 
63. 

Willett, Colonel Marinus, v. 169 ; brav- 
ery of, 169-172 ; among the Onon- 
dagas, 332. 


William and Mary college, Virginia, 
founded, ii. 18. 

William of Orange, lands in England 
(1688), i. 598; character and policy 
of, ii. 4-6 ; aim of, as to the colonies, 
54, 71 ; death of, 78. 

Williams, David, one of Andr6’s cap- 
tors, v. 433, 434 ; congress votes an 
annuity to, 438. 

Williams, Ephraim, bequest of, to estab- 
lish a school, ii. 436. 

Williams, Eunice, and family, ii. 196; 
killed by the Indians, 196. 

Williams, Colonel James, v. 378 ; active 
patriotism of, 391 ; death of, at battle 
of King’s Mountain, South Carolina, 
400. 

Williams, John, husband of Eunice, ii. 
196. 

Williams, Otho, at Camden, South Caro- 
lina, v. 388 ; adjutant-general of south- 
ern army, 477 ; with light troops, 489, 
490; in the battle of Eutaw Springs, 
503. 

Williams, Roger, i. 241 ; free and lib- 
eral sentiments of, 241, 242 ; minister 
at Salem 249 ; opposes Massachusetts 
theocratic ideas, 249, 250; strife of, 
with the magistrates, 250, 251 ; is 
exiled, 252 ; goes among the red men, 
253; welcomed by Massasoit, 253; 
founds Providence, Rhode Island, 254; 
services of, as a law-giver, 255, 256 ; 
obtains the island of Rhode Island as 
a present, 263 ; goes to England, ob- 
tains a charter, 296-298 ; kindly of- 
fices of, to New Nctherland, 508. 

Williams, William, of Lebanon, Con- 
necticut, patriotic words of, iii. 
293. 

Williams college. See Williams, Ephra- 
im. 

Williamson, of North Carolina, in the 
federal convention, vi. 264 ; on the 
slave-trade, 319 ; on the election of 
president of the United States, 327 ; 
one of the committee of eleven, 834, 
887, 338 ; declares a vice-president 
useless, 341, 342 ; on the number of 
representatives in congress, 354 ; on 
juries, 858. 

Williamson, of South Carolina, repulses 
Indian attacks, v. 63, 64 ; surrenders 
Ninety-Six, 378. 

Willing, James, of Philadelphia, brings 
before congress Lord North’s offer, iv. 
200, 201 ; success against the British 
on the lower Mississippi, v. 315; loy- 
alists driven out, 315, 316. 

Will’s creek (Cumberland, Maryland), 
path by, to the Ohio, ii. 362 ; the Ohio 
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Company opens a road by (1753), 377; 
Washington at, 420. 

Willoughby, Francis, deputy governor 
of Massachusetts, i. 879. 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, voyage and fate 
of, i. 62. 

Wilmot, of the Maryland line, the 
last one who fell in the war, v. 
556. 

Wilson, James, iv. 50; in congress, 
moves for committee to set forth 
reasons for independence, 316; re- 
port not accepted, 335 ; on American 
commerce, 335 ; holds back against 
suppressing the royal authority, 344; 
opposes the declaration of independ- 
ence, 423 ; in favor of independence 
(July, 1770), 440; on the articles of 
confederation, v. 12, 13; in congress, 
debate on revenue, vi. 63, 64 ; in the 
federal convention, 217, 219, 220, 221, 
234 ; on Hamilton’s views, 239 ; on 
general and state governments, 244, 
245 ; on the rule of representation, 
267, 268 ; on federal legislation, 270; 
one of the committee of detail, 274 ; 
on the slave-trade, 318; speech on 
choice of the president of the United 
States, 337, 338; on ratifying the con- 
stitution, 355 ; in the Pennsylvania 
state convention, argument for ratify- 
ing the constitution, 384-386; further 
share in the debate, 388, 390. 

Wilson, John, minister of First Church, 
of Boston, i. 238. 

Wingfield, E. M., in the first colony of 
Virginia, i. 85; president of Virginia, 
deposed, 92. 

Winnobagoes, Indians, ii. 94. 

Winslow, Edward, agent for Massachu- 
setts in England, i. 30. 

Winslow, General J., address to the 
Acadians, ii. 431. 

Winslow, Josiah, leads troops against 
the Narragansetts (1675), i. 390. 

Winthrop, Fitz John, governor of Con- 
necticut, ii. 48. 

Winthrop, John, covenants with others 
to settle in New England, i. 231 ; gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, 232 ; high 
character of, 232-234 ; spirit and con- 
duct of, 238-240 ; differs with Hooker, 
269 ; president of the United Colonies 
of New England, 291 ; opposition to, 
302-304 ; less severe toward heretics 
before his death, 311. 

Winthrop, Junior, spirit of, i. 231 ; char- 
acter and merits of, 356, 357 ; obtains 
charter for Connecticut, 358 ; elected 
governor annually for fourteen years, 
858 ; advises the Dutch in New Ncther- 
vor.. vi. — 38 


land to surrender to the English fleet, 
619. 

Wise, John, and free speech in Massa- 
chusetts, i. 585, 586. 

Witchcraft, in Pennsylvania, i. 568 ; in 
Massachusetts, ii. 51 ; in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, 58-60; hanging of witches, 
61 ; increase of victims, 62-65 ; end 
of the delusion, 66. 

Witherspoon, Rev. John, president of 
Princeton college, New Jersey, iv. 33 ; 
able helper to New Jersey, 431 ; in 
favor of declaration of independence, 
440 ; on the articles of confederation, 
v. 12, 13; on Ilowe’e message, 41; 
proposes to invest congress with power 
over commerce, etc., 453. 

Woccoons, Indians, ii. 94. 

Wolfe, James, ii. 484 ; at Louisburg, 
485 ; in command on the St. Law- 
rence, 498 ; at Quebec, 504, 505 ; 
fords the Montmorenci, 506 ; pro- 
poses to land above the town, 507; 
plan of attack, 508 ; death of, on the 
Plains of Abraham, 510. 

Woodford, Colonel, iv. 819. 

Woodhull, N., president of the New 
York convention, v. 4. 

Woods, Henry, major at Breed’s Hill, 
iv. 224. 

Woolraan, John, denounces slavery, ii 
398, 399. 

Wooster, David, elected brigadier-gen- 
eral, iv. 235 ; with Montgomery in 
Canada, 296; in command for Cana- 
da, 374, 375 ; disputes of, with Schuy- 
ler, 376 ; difficulties in his way, 376 ; 
death in battle at Ridgefield, Con- 
necticut, v. 151. 

Wright, Sir James, governor of Georgia, 
iv. 181 ; under guard, escapes, 891, 
892 ; returns to Georgia, v. 875. 

“Writs of assistance,” ii. 531 ; Otis ar- 
gues against, 547 ; illegal, iii. 249 ; 
legalized by parliament, 256. 

Wyandots, Indians. See Iroquois. 

Wyatt, Sir Francis, governor of Vir- 
ginia, brings free constitution, i. 118; 
second administration of, 189. 

Wyllis, Samuel, with Deane and Par- 
son’s enterprise, iv. 181, 182. 

Wyoming valley, occupied by Connecti- 
cut men, iii. 63, 355 ; terrible slaugh- 
ter in, by Indians and rangers, v. 279, 
280 ; Sullivan’s march into, 832, 838. 

Wythe, George, author of the Virginia 
remonstrance, iii. 93 ; on Patrick 
Henry’s resolutions, 111; in congress, 
iv. 316; discusses the question of 
American commerce, etc., 335 ; charges 
on the king all American grievances, 
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887 , 838 ; signs the declaration of in- 
dependence, v. 16; commissioner with 
Jefferson for codifying the laws of 
Virginia, vi. 118. 


Y. 

Yale college, founded, i. 861. 

Yamassees, in Carolina, war with, ii. 214, 
215. 

Yates, R., appointed delegate to the 
federal convention by New York, vi. 
200; in the convention, 219; leaves 
the convention, 259, 260 ; in the state 
convention, opposes the federal con- 
stitution, 456; Hamilton’s candidate 
for governor of New York, 46*7. 

Yeamans, Sir John, governor of Claren- 
don colony, North Carolina, i. 411, 
412; landgrave, 430; brings negro 
slaves, 430 ; is governor, 434. 

Yeardley, George, administration of, in 
Virginia, i. 110; reappointed gover- 
nor, 135; excellent service of, to the 
colony, 136 ; death of, 136. 

Yonge, Sir William, ii. 243. 

Yorke, Charles, brother of Philip, so- 


licitor-general, ii. 529 ; in parliament, 
defends the stamp-act, iii. 103; of- 
fered the chancellorship by the king, 
366 ; strange conduct of, and suicide, 
366. 

Yorke, Sir Joseph, opinion of, as to 
Charles Lee, iv. 283 ; minister to 
Holland, v. 131 ; on the value of Lee, 
148. 

Yorke, Sir Philip. See Ilardwickc. 

Yorktown, Virginia, occupied by Corn- 
wallis, v. 514 ; surrender at, of Corn- 
wallis and the British army, 522, 523 ; 
news of the surrender reaches France 
and England, 523, 524. 

Young, Thomas, of Pennsylvania, ad- 
dress of, to the people of Vermont, 
v. 162. 

Z. 

Zealand, i. 476, 477 . 

Zenger, John Peter, arrested for libel 
in New York, ii. 254; tried, and de- 
fended by Andrew Hamilton of Phila- 
delphia, 254 ; acquitted, 254, 255. 

Zinzendorf, Count, among the Indians, 
iv. 85. 
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COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES, OCTAVO. 

HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 

From the Discovery of the Continent. By George Bancroft. 

An entirely new edition, partly rewritten and 
thoroughly revised. 


The author has made e.x tensive changes in the text, condensing in places , en- 
larging in others , and carefully revising. It is practically a new work , embody - 
ing the results of the latest researches, and enjoying the advantage of the author's 
long and mature experience. 

The original octavo edition was in twelve volumes. 7' he fie sent edition is 
complete in six volumes, octavo , the price being correspondingly reduced. 

EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

“ The merits of Bancroft’s ‘ History of the United States’ are so well known that 
little need he said of the new edition, the first volume of which, reaching to 1688, has 
just been published in very handsome form, except to point out the changes since the 
revision of 1876. One of the most prominent is the introduction of a division into 
three parts, beginning respectively at 1492, 1660, and j688. With each part begins a 
new numbering of the chapters, and the difference thus created between the editions is 
increased by the frequent separation of one chapter into two or three. Thus what 
was chapter two in 1876 becomes chapters two, three, and four, in 1883, and what was 
chapter twenty-two becomes chapters twelve, thirteen, and fourteen, of part second. 
In all, instead of twenty-seven chapters there are thirty-eight. The total length is not 
increased, but rather diminished, since there are many omissions, for instance, of Cap- 
tain John Smith’s apocryphal adventures in Hungary, the evidence for which, coming 
solely from the hero himself, probably seems weaker than ever to Mr. Bancroft. 
Among passages which will not be missed is this about the Quaker martyrs : ‘ They 
were like those weeds which were unsightly to the eyes, and which only when tram- 
pled give out precious perfumes.’ Another expunged remark is that Episcopalianism 
‘ separating itself from Protestantism could acknowledge no equal except the Orthodox 
Greek Church and that of Rome.’ With these sentences have been rejected many 
whose meaning was given in the context, such curtailment being especially common at 
the beginning and end of chapters. The account of the character of James I is greatly- 
abridged, and made somewhat less severe. In the place of the charge that Oliver 
Cromwell’s ruling motive was ambition, is the acknowledgment that in his foreign 
policy he was most certainly faithful to the interests of England. The notice of 
Luther is rewritten and enlarged, mainly by apt quotations of his own words. There 
has been less change in the accounts of American than of European matters, but the 
most important addition, anywhere, is that of two pages describing and praising Cap- 
tain Smith’s government of Virginia. Often, when there appears to be an addition or 
omission, there is in reality only a transposition. The whole class of changes may be 
attributed to greater maturity of judgment, rather than to discovery of new material. 
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especially as no notice is taken of recent controversies ; for instance, whether Colum- 
bus really lies buried at Havana or San Domingo ; whether the Pilgrims landed ex- 
actly on the day of the winter solstice, as is apparently Bancroft’s opinion, and whether 
‘ The King’s Missive ’ was ever sent, as told by Whittier. Other changes aim simply 
at improvement of style. The volumes are printed in the stately octavo style of the 
first edition, which seems more appropriate to such a standard work than the cheaper 
form of the other revision.” — Boston Advertiser . 

“On comparing this work with the corresponding volume of the ‘Centenary’ 
edition of 1876, one is surprised to see how extensive changes the author has found 
desirable, even after so short an interval. The first thing that strikes one is the in- 
creased number of chapters, resulting from subdivision. The first volume contains 
two volumes of the original, and is divided into thirty-eight chapters instead of eight- 
een. This is in itself an improvement. But the new arrangement is not the result 
merely of subdivision : the matter is rearranged in such a manner as vastly to increase 
the lucidity and continuousness of treatment. In the present edition Mr. Bancroft re- 
turns to the principle of division into periods, abandoned in the ‘ Centenary ’ edition. 
His division is, however, a new one. As the permanent shape taken by a great histor- 
ical work, this new arrangement is certainly an improvement.”— The Nation (JVew 
York). 

“ In modifying the narrative, Mr. Bancroft tells us that his chief aims were accuracy 
and lucidity, and that ‘ no well-founded criticism that has been seen, whether made here 
or abroad, with a good will or a bad one, has been neglected.’ Apparently no new 
material of particular moment has been inserted, although several sketches of famous 
characters have been rewritten either entirely or in part. ^ he work as a whole is in 
better shape, and is of course more authoritative than ever before. This last revision 
will be without doubt, both from its desirable form and accurate text, the standard 
one.” — Boston Traveller. 

“ It has not been granted to many historians to devote half a century to the history 
of a single people, and to live long enough, and, let us add, to be willing and wise 
enough, to revise and rewrite in an honored old age the work of a whole lifetime. 
This good fortune has been granted to Mr. Bancroft, and he has largely profited by it, 
as have also the majority of readers among his own countrymen, who, w hen American 
history is in question, go at once to his volumes as to an authoritative tribunal, and 
abide by his decisions, which in no case of any consequence, we believe, have ever 
been seriously or for long disturbed.” — New 1 ork Mail and Express, 

“ The extent and thoroughness of this revision would hardly be guessed without 
comparing the editions side by side. The condensation of the text amounts to some- 
thing over one third of the previous edition. There has also been very considerable 
recasting of the text. On the whole, our examination of the first volume leads us to 
believe that the thought of the historian loses nothing by the abbreviation of. the text. 
A closer and later approximation to the best results of scholarship and criticism is 
reached. The public gains by its more compact brevity and in amount of matter, and 
in economy of time and money.”— The Independent (New York). 

“ We have made a comparison of the first volume with the edition of 1876, and find 
that the work has been largely recast, the arrangement of the chapters and the minor 
divisions has been changed, many portions have been rewritten, and no pains have 
been spared in making necessary corrections as the result of criticism on the work or 0 
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further investigation. Many who purchased the last edition will regret that they did 
not wait for the author’s final revisions ; but we presume that he had no intention at 
the time it was issued of going over his work again, even if he had the hope of living 
so long. It is a matter of general congratulation that his life and vigor have been 
spared, and that he is still engaged with all the energy of youth in his important lit- 
erary works. The octavo volume, just issued, is a fine specimen of book-making, in 
clear type, on good paper, and is neatly bound.” — New York Observer. 

“During the half-century, or almost that time, since the issue of Mr. Bancroft’s 
first volume, much new light has been shed upon the characters and events of the 
period covered by the * History,’ and no small proportion of it is due to the con- 
troversies aroused by the volumes as they successively appeared. Mr. Bancroft stood 
stoutly by his original text until the time came for the issue of the revised edition of 
1876, when it was evident that he had carefully studied the criticisms his work had 
received during the preceding forty-two years and had profited by them. Now comes 
the announcement that he is engaged in a thorough and last revision of the whole 
work. The ten volumes of the original edition, and the two volumes issued last year, 
are to be wholly revised, rewritten where necessary, and the twelve volumes of the 
former issues comprised in six handsome octavo volumes. The entire work will thus 
be given at exactly half the price of the original edition, while, judging by the first 
installment, it will certainly lose nothing by comparison so far as appearance goes, and 
will be more valuable as embodying the latest information and containing the last 
touches of the author’s hand.” — Cleveland ( Ohio ) Herald. 

“ There is nothing to be said at this day of the value of * Bancroft.’ Its authority 
is no longer in dispute, and as a piece of vivid and realistic historical writing it stands 
among the best works of its class. It may be taken for granted that this new edition 
will greatly extend its usefulness.” — Philadelphia North American. 

“ While it is not quite true that the marks of Mr. Bancroft’s revision of his great 
history of the United States are visible on every page, a careful comparison of the 
earlier editions and this shows that the claim to improvement is by no means ill-found- 
ed. Sometimes whole paragraphs have been cut out ; still oftener the extravagances 
of a youthful style have been carefully pruned, and the gain has been manifest in 
sobriety and effect.” — Philadelphia Press. 

“ The merits of this standard work are too well known to need recapitulation, and 
the present edition will comprise the entire original work, complete in six volumes, 
and published at half the price of the original edition. The type is somewhat smaller, 
but in general style is not inferior. The first volume reaches to 1688, and the changes 
made by the author are numerous, and some of them important. This volume, for 
instance, is divided into three parts, beginning respectively at 1492, 1660, and 1668, 
and with each part begins a new numbering of chapters. There are many omissions 
in the text — as of Captain John Smith’s adventures in Hungary. Some sentences in 
the text have been left out ; the character given to James I toned down, and the notice 
of Luther enlarged, while pages have been added describing Captain Smith’s rule in 
Virginia. Other changes are chiefly improvements of style and the incorporation of 
the dates into the text. On the whole, the work is much improved in its new dress 
and revised form, and will be welcomed by all, for Bancroft’s history of our country is 
still facile princcfs among histories of our land.” — Chicago Tribune . 

“ Mr. Bancroft’s first volume appeared in 1834, and he has been enp-a^ed upon the 
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history almost ever since he was a student at Gottingen. The re-issue of the work, so 
that each part should be what his later opinion approved, can hardly be more satis- 
factory to the venerable historian than it is to the generation which first approaches 
his great work in the final forms of its literary execution. In this final revision Mr. 
Bancroft has not only corrected all mistakes and errors of fact, so far as they have 
been ascertained, but lias revised the style, taken the wind out of pompous sentences, 
and brought the whole work within the laws of good writing and within the unity of 
plan with which he had set out at the beginning. Thus far he has removed many of 
the objections which stood against his history as a work of permanent value ; and 
there is a certain solid, thorough, substantial character to his great history which gives 
it a permanent weight in the world of letters. The work now takes rank with the 
best histories of the school of philosophical narrative to which the author belongs.” — 
Boston Herald. 

“ The marvelous industry and the earnest conscientiousness which the venerable 
historian exhibits in revising, recasting, and in part rewriting the great work of his 
life, not only compel respect and admiration on their own account, but they become 
also the strongest guarantees of the accuracy of his scholarship, of his fidelity to truth, 
of the exalted conception which he entertains of his task, and therefore of the sub- 
stantial excellence of his history. The edition of 1876 exhibited no little pruning and 
correction ; but the author has again gone over the entire field, and, with a care and 
devotion worthy of the theme and of his reputation, has wrought what he says must 
be his last revision. This latest edition will be sought by many who have for years 
been familiar with its predecessors. The publishers deserve credit for presenting so 
great a work in such excellent guise, and the author may accept it as a noble monu- 
ment to perpetuate his fame. But may he be spared to add many chapters to his 
history, and bring it down to a later period ! ” — Utica {N. V.) Herald. 

With Portrait of the Author. 
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